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This Ktymological Dictionary is tl?e natural sequel to fny His- 
.oric?l Grammar, In that work I had traced out the history of 
’/rench grammatical forms : that I might complete my task, and 
‘inbrace the full cycle of the history of the language, I was bound 
o write also a history of its vocabulary. Accordingly, I have endea- 
/oiired in this volume to register . for general use the results of 
philological enquiry, liitherto too much confined to a narrow circle 
)f students. 

It is not that jihilological enquiry has been lacking in France 
luring the last three centuries. In the anarchical period of philo- 
o ry — the period between tlie sixteenth century and our day, during 
' .lich philology was little but a confused mass of erudite errors — 
\vo etymological Dictionaries were written, that of Manage in 1650, 
nd that of Ro(]uefort in 1829. Seven years after the appearance 
i'le latter work the illustrious Frederick Diez published at Bonn 
lie first volume of his Grammar of the Romance Languages (1836), 
comparative history of the six languages which have sprung from 
:ut- Latin, in which he showed by what invariable laws Latin became 
rciich, Italian, Spanish, Portugese, Wallachian ; and in so doing 
e created a scientific history of the French tongue.* Thenceforth 
rench ])hil(plc)gy was revolutionised ; and, just as in the eighteenth 
L utury chemistry shook itself free from alchemy, so from this time 
le study of the French language became a science based on observa- 
011 \ the ])rogrcss.of which was destined to be very rapid, under’ 
le innuence of a spirit of exact investigation : the latest born of 
<pcrimental sciences, it seemed likely to outstrip them all, except 
lemislry, in the rajiidity and unbroken succession of its discoveries, 
very new result is enrolled in its order in the three etymological 
ictionaries wludr followed one another at intervals; in 1853 
iblished his Etymologischcr Worierbuch ; in 1862 appeared M. 
-heler’s Dictionary of French Etymology ; in 1863 the first parts 
M. Littrd's admilable Dictionary 0/ the French Tongue came out*. 


' It is l)ui fair to say that a Frenchman, M. Raynouard, had already prepared 
^ way by a comparative study of the six Neo-Latin tongues; still to M. Diez 
longs the honour of having created the science by introducing into French phi- 
ogy an exactitude (juite unknown before his lime. 

^ This magnificent work was completed in 1873 ; and an Appendix to it published 
1877. 
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These three works give us all the philological discoverie^J^ rn; 
in the French language during the last thirl^ years; and the ch • 
which separates them from the dreants of and Ro/Jtic. . I 

can only be compared to that whicl^ies bet^^'ecil the chcmistiy of 
Lavoisier and the aimless guesses of Raymond r.ulll Nicolas Flamel, 
or Van Helmont. It may therefore seem needless "to wish to swell 
the catalogue with a new philological Dictionary ; yet I have decided*^ 
on wriSng this book, for tlTcre is a blank to be filled up. In 
scientific subjects there always room for two kinds of books — 
those which, teaching established scientific knowledge, transmit our 
learned acquisitions in a collective form, and those which leave 
former discoveries alone, in order to attempt new research, to work 
out the solution or the discussion of problems hitherto nntouclicd. 
Thus, in zoology, a treatise intended for the general public would 
be silent as to all doubtful or unsettled questions (such as the- origin 
of species, qr the like), and would occupy itself solely with the 
minute proof of established truths: if on the other haiul ihe 
treatise ^'ere addressed to the narrower class of professed natural- 
ists, it would be satisfied with *imply slating known facts (assuming 
their proof to be known by the reader) and would set iisi‘lf specially 
to elucidate by new observations or hypotheses those problems which 
were yet uncertain. 

This distinction applies with equal force to etymological Diction- 
aries, according as they address themselves to students of philology 
only or to the general literary pmblic. In the former case the author 
will chiefly attempt unsolved etymological problems, simply stating 
established etymologies without stoj)ping to gjve the proofs: this 
has been done by Dic^., Scheler, and Littrd, w'ho have been more 
anxious to discover or explore unknown regions than to de scribe 
the known. But by the side of these works, which assume in the 
reader a previous acquaintance with philolc\gical principles anti a 
knowledge of the position of each question as* it comes up, there 
is room for another Dictionary which shall take the science in its 
present condition, shall provisionally regard the etymology of all 
words whose origin is still under discussion as unknown, shall limit 
itself to the statement of etymologies already scrttlCd, bud finally shall 
lay before the reader all the philological principles on which these 
interesting results depend. Of such a kind is this manual of the 
science of etymology which I have endeavoured tt) make, in the full 
persuasion that, imperfect as it is, it may yet render some service 
to the cause of higher education. 

As an example of the difference between the two methods, let 
us take the two words niarcasstn and pourrir. The etymology of 
marcassin is unknown ; and while Diez and Littrd discuss the hypo- 
theses already started as to the origin of the word, and throw out new 
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[Tr^'oTir^, I content '.? i^je , nple statement that here is 

.1 ‘‘j* m onr kno /led^c, anu jl; for in e^incation uncer- 

!aiv..r*i-N v*Oise than iKnorag* : ’ ^in rlubiis abstine’ 

;i? ilf! ?p^'^<calion " ? • • •,1/' rnr i v h.< the etymology 

puubie) is well loiown, Lime ano c merely men- 
tion the Latin word, and do not fjtop to explain; in my Dictionary, 
'however, 1 set myself to prove it, and to show how putrere becomes 
pourrir, in answer to the (|uestions, Why such and such a Change ? 
IlavQ the Latin letters been altered by ffhance? or Is there any 
invariable law of change? Has putrere become pour Hr all at once, 
or have there been successive changes, letter by letter ? and can one 
hx the steps of the process in their chronological order ? — questions 
which a Dictionary professing to teach the general public the science 
of etymology cannot possibly neglect. ‘ Scientific etymology," says 
M. Breal, ‘ does not consist in a vague statement of the affinity w’hich 
may exist between two words ; it must track out, letter by letter, the 
hislory of the formation of a word, and show’ all the intermediate 
stages through which it has passed/ 

Thus, in the example taken abofe, one must show’ that the u of 
putrore has passeil into on {ponrrir)^ as in ursus, ours\ surdus, 
sourJ\ turris, iour \ — that the F.atin tr becomes rr, as in latronem, 
larnvi] nutrire, nourrir\ — lastly, that the long e of putrere is 
represented by the Frendi /, as in tonero, iemr\ abolere, abolir^ &c. 
I'hc philologer, when he has reached this point, has done but half his 
wQTk; he has showai that poiirrir answ’ers, letter for letter, to putrere; 
he must now show’ how this change has come about : w’e have as yet 
only the end- links of the chain, w’e must find the ir^ermediate and 
connecting ones, between the grub and tl^ butterfly the naturalist 
studies all the dillerent conditions of the chrysalis ; betw-een the Latin 
and the French we find, on the one side the Low’ Latin, on the other 
the l^arly French. Tims pourrir has not leapt at one bound out of 
putrere: Latin jNtSS. of the Merovingian perioil show^ us that the 
wonl became first putrire, then pudrire ; whence the earliest French 
form podrir, whence fi>llow^ porrir and lastly pourrir. By what 
slow’ and almost insensible changes has the Latin word slipped into 
French ! — tr ha 3 » l)een successively softened into dr, thence into rr ; 
u passes through o into ou ; and, as one can prove by the steps taken, 
the Latin word has never achieved more than one of these changes 
at a time, '^rhus •penetrating by means of a strict analysis into the 
innermost organisation of language, one secs that living words change 


* M. Break Professor in the College of France, has admirably pointed out the 
dangers of 'a method which professes to explain everything, and does not know 
how to resign itself to be ignorant of many things/ For education nothing is so 
mischievous to the authority of a science as an inconclusive discussion. 
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and grow, and that in fact the Latin and French are only two Ihcces- 
sive conditions of one language. ^ 

By patient study, by careful comparistAi of thousands of little facts, 
insignificant by themselves, etymologi^l science has been able to 
prove that languages, like plants or animals, are borfl, grow, atid die, 
according to definite dt terminable ^ws. Tliis fact saves us from the 
reproach of lingering over petty details. ‘ Every buiklinj,^ raised on 
abstract ideas/ says Huffon, inHiis noble manner, 'is a tempK,* dedi- 
cated to a lie/ It is hie’n time that men should abandon meta])hy 
sical speculations as to the origin of human speech, and betake tlnan.- 
selves to the humbler observation of facts : for these alone can Jehd 
us on to a just conception of the laws of language; ami one may 
apply to them the sayin^r of <3uinctilian, 'Parva tjuidem, sed sibe 
quibus magna non possent consisterc,' — these are doubtless details, 
yet without them general principles could not stand. 


A. B. 


VOUVRAY, 
September 3, i868. 



TRANSLATOR’S PREFACE TO THE 
SECOND ENGLISH .EDITION. 


This Kdition has throughout been carefully and minutely revised 
and corrected. • The Introduction, vhich forms the chief difference 
between the Enp^lish Dictionary and the PVcnch original, was, to a 
large extent, rewritten by I\I. Brachet himself; though he was inter- 
rupted, and the accuracy and completeness of the work much marred, 
by the siege of Paris in the winter of 1870, 1871, when the author was 
shut up in the capital. IM. Bracelet’s plan was to transfer to the 
Introduction the bulk of those longer articles which occupied so large 
a space in the earlier part of the book, and, by breaking the whole 
up into numbered sections, to render reference from the body of the 
work to the Introduction clear and easy. This arrangement, in all 
nsain points, was carried out in the first English edition, though in 
some particulars, such as the treatment of the dentals, liquids, and 
nasals, it was left in an unfinished state; the refei^nces also were 
often not so accurate or full as they might fiave been. 

These deficiencies have now, to a large extent, been made good, 
and the references diligently revised, corrected, or added. All the 
articles have been gone through; in each case with the help of 
M. Littrd's splendid Dictionary, the Supplement to which, now just 
published, has been also called into use throughout ; all considerable 
alterations nmde in M. Brachel’s Dictionary by M. Littr^'s authority 
are marked with his name. In a few cases the origins of words 
which had been marked as * unknown ’ have been inserted ; in other 
instances the word ‘ uncertain ’ has been substituted for ‘ unknown,’ 
as there are several French words the origin of which must have 
been one of two Latin \vords, although it is uncertain which of them 
is the true parent ; in such cases the alternative has been stated. All 
mere conjecture has been carefully avoided. The misprints, inevit- 
ably numerous in the first edition of a Dictionary, undertaken as this 
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^vas under unusually difficult circumstances, have, so far as possible, 
been delected and set right; errors as to genders of nouns, verbs 
active and neuter, and the like, have b^en diligently watched for; 
inaccurate or insufficient renderings of /ic meanings^, of words cor- 
rected ; finally, considerably over five hundred fresh articles added to 
the Dictionary, the words newly inserted having been selected from 
M. Littrd. The Delegates of th6 Clarendon Press issue this amended 
and enlarged edition at a much reduced price, in the hope that it 
may not be beyond the reach of schools, and may take its place 
as a manual of education. If students can be taught by it to see 
how regular has been the grow^th of the French language, derived 
in almost all important cases froni the Latin by even stages and 
under strictest rule of law, ‘ agissant,* as the French love to say of 
all things, ‘par principes,’ they will have learnt the first and mo".! 
important lesson in philological study. The French language is 
in this respect more valuable for purposes of education than any 
other tongue ; and for those who do not know the classical 
languages, the scientific study of its etymological phenomena must 
be of the highest importance. It is on this ground that we venture 
to express a hope that the work may find its way into the class- 
rooms of girls* schools, in which it will add an element of prccisio i, 
as well as of interest, to the teaching of the French langm^ge, which 
seems just now to be unfairly threatened by the growing favour shown 
to the study of German. 


Oxford, 
Aprils 1878. 


G. W. K. 
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INTROBUrTiaTJ; 

BOOK 1. 


OF THE RULES TO BE FOLLOWED IN ETYMOLOGICAL 
INVESTIGATIONS. 


Axiomata a particular thus rite et ordine absiracta nova particularia rursus facile 
indicant et de^ignant, itaque scientias reddunt activas , — Bacon, Novum Organon^ i. 24. 

§ 1. !Ety3iology, which investigates the origin of words and the laws 
of the transformation of languages, is a new science. It is scarcely 
thirty years since it became one of the sciences of observation ; yet 
the good work it has done has speedily won for it among the historical 
sciences a place which it can never lose. 

Before attaining its present precision, etymology — like every other 
science, and perhaps more than any other — passed through a long 
period of infancy, of uncertain groping and effort, during which it 
subsisted chiefly on arbitrary relations, superficial analogies, and 
fanciful combinations. • 

‘One can scarcely imagine how arbitrary was the search for 
etymologies so long as it was a mere attempt to connect words at 
haphazard by their apparent resemblance, without any farther proof. 
The dreams of Plato's Cratylus, the absurd etymologies' of Varro and 
Quintilian, the philological fancies of ^Idnage in the seventeenth 
century, are known to every one. There was no difficulty in con- 
necting jeilnc with jtune^ for youth is the morning of life, and one 
rises fasting. Most frequently one word was derived from another of 
an entirely ditfefient form, by means of fictitious intermediate words, 
invented to fill up the gap. Thus Manage derives rat from the Latin 
mus I “ They must have said, first mus, then muratus, then ratus, 
then rat'" Nay, farther, these guessers went so far as to suppose 
that an object could derive its name from a quality the opposite of 
that which that name denoted, because affirmation provokes negation; 
thus, for instance, they affirmed that lucus came from lucere, “ quia 
non lucct.*' ’ ^ 


^ M. Reville, Les ancitres des EuropeenSm 

b 
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At last, the dreams of etymologists became proverbial, and the 
whole subject fell into uttermost discredit. Ifow then did this con- 
fused heap of erudite error give place \o an established scicnfce of 
etymology? Simply by the discovery and application of the com- 
parative method, the method of the natural sciences.* ‘ Comparison 
is the chief instrument of science. Science is made up of general 
facts ; scientific knowledge is the formation of groups, the establish- 
ment of faws; and consequently it elicits the general out of the parti- 
•cular. Now, if we would ^:ompel facts to surrender to us their inner 
meaning, we must draw them together, explain them by one another, 
— in other words, we must compare them. 

‘Every one knows something of the discoveries of comparative 
anatomy. We know how the i^tudy of the structure of animals, and 
the comparison of organs, the infinite modifications of which form the 
differentia of class, order, genus, have revealed to us what we may call 
the plan of nature, and have provided us with a solid foundation for 
our classifications.' ^ 

It is the same with the science of language : here, as elsewhere, 
comparison is doubtless as ancieifw as observation ; but there are two 
kinds of comparison, or rather, two degrees of comparison through 
Avhich the mind must pass in succession. 

§ 2. The first kind of comparison is hasty and superficial ; it was 
omnipotent in all physical sciences down to the end of the seventeenth 
century; it was satisfied with connecting beings or words by their 
superficial resemblances. Thus, naturalists called the dolphin and t}7je 
whale fishes, by reason of their outer shape, their habits, their con- 
stant living in |he sea; and etymologists derived the wofd par esse 
from the Greek ndp^a-is because of all words they knew this was the 
one most like the French word, and they concluded, without any 
further proof, that this was the origin of paresse : an easy proof 
indeed ! 

These arbitrary comparisons have in our own days given place to 
thoughtful and methodical comparison, after an exact and scientific 
method, which is not satisfied with outer resemblances or differences, 
but seeks by careful dissection to penetrate to the essence and inner- 
most analogies of things. . , • 

The anatomist now studies the internal structure of the whale, and 
discerns that the conformation of its organs excludes it from the class 
of fishes, and places it among the mammals. Similarly, the philologist, 
instead of studying the mere outside of a word, dissects it into its 
elements, the letters; observes the origin of these, and the w^ay in 
which they are transformed. 

* E. Scherer, Etudes d'hhtoire et de critique, 

* See below, § 21, for the true origin of the word paresse, from pigritia. 
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It*is by a strict application of this new method, by following facts 
instead of trying to lead them, that modern philology has proved that 
languages grow by invariabfe laws, and follow in their transformations 
certain necessay^ rules. ^ 

This book will lay out the principal characteristics of this natural 
history of language : it will be found that they furnish the etymologist 
with unexpected help ; for they are, as it were, a valuably instru- 
ment, a powerful microscope for tht observation of most delicate 
phenomena. 

§ 3. The instruments of observation are three in number : Pho- 
netics, History, Comparison. 


CHAPTER I. 

PllOXETICS. 

§ 4. Take any Latin letter, and jv?k what it has become in French : 
you will soon see that it has suffered transition in a regular course, 
or, m other words, that each Latin letter passes into French in an 
unvarying way : for example, e long usually becomes oi : as regem, 
rot;, legem, loi ; tela, toik ; velum, voile: ca becomes che ; 
caballus, cheval ; caminus, chemm ; canile, chenil: o becomes ou ; 
tormentum, tourmcni ; vos, vous ; nos, nous ; soricem, soun's, &c. 
We give the name of Phonetics* to the collection of these laws of 
transforinj^tion. 

The bearings of this discovery are plain enough' these laws of 
transformation once observed for each letfer are a guiding line in 
investigation, and stop us if we are on a wrong track j an etymology 
which does not satisfy these conditions of phonetic change is null 
and void. 

Thus then the knowledge of the sum total of these transformations 
of the letters from Latin to French ® is the first condition which must 
be fulfilled if we would busy ourselves with etymology. If any one 
thinks this preparatory study too minute or needless, we would 
remind him lliftf anatomy observes and describes muscles, nerves, 
vessels, in most minute detail : so vast a collection of facts may 
seem dry and tiresome ; yet, even as comparative anatomy is the basis 
of all physiok^gy, so is the exact knowledge of phonetics the starting- 
point for all etymology ; from it alone the science gets its character 
of solidity and exactitude. 

§6. We may then state this new principle as follows: — every 
etymology which does not, according to the rules of permutation laid 


b z 


* Sec below, § 37. 


^ Ibid, §§ 46, sqq. 
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down by phonetics, account for every letter retained unchaifged, 
changed, or dropped, must be set aside as wortlclcss. 

Taking this principle as our guide, l(k us, by \Yay of illustration, 
look for the origin of the word laiyue. fOne sees at once that the 
letters ii represent the Latin et, as is found in fait from factus ; lait 
from lactem ; fruit from fructus, &c. Thus then the first part of 
the word will answer to a Latin form lact ; what however is the origin 
of the suftix ? Now we can* prove that this suHix comes from the 
Latin suffix -uca\ as in mrr-ue^ verr-uca; charr-ue, carr-uea, . &c. 
Hence we arrive at the form lactuca, the actual Latin name for a 
lettuce. 

Thus, in fact, the search for etymologies corresponds to researches 
in chemical analysis. When a substance is put into the crucible and 
reduced into its elements, the chemist ought to find those elements 
equivalent in weight to the original substance : in this case the 
elements are the letters, and the analysis — that is, the etymology — is 
uncertain until all the elements are accounted for. 

§ 6. To sum up; etymological* research is subjected to two laws: 
(i) No etymology is admissible unless it accounts for every one of 
the letters of the word which it professes to explain ; ( 2 ) In every 
etymology which involves a change of letters we must be able to 
produce at least one example of a change thoroughly like the* one 
suggested ; if we can adduce no such example, the attempted com- 
parison between the two words is valueless. 


CHAPTER II. 

History. 

§ 7. Every Latin word has undergone two successive changes in 
its journey into the present French language : it has passed out of 
Latin into Old French, out of Old French into Modern French : thus, 
festa became first feste^ then fete. In searching for the origin of a 
French word it would be a great mistake to speculate on it only in its 
present condition, and to leap at one bound back to the T.atin : we 
ought first to enquire whether any intermediate forms exist in Old 
French which illustrate the transition and mark the path through 
which the Latin word has passed down to us. These intermediate 
steps lead us up to the point of departure, and enable us to see with 
greater distinctness, and even sometimes to discover without any 
further investigation, the original word from which our French word 
comes. 


^ Sec below, § 237* 
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One example will explain clearly enough the difference which 
sepa^rates the old fr«m the new etymological method : formerly 
etymologists were^ much dif ided in opinion as to the origin of the 
word dme : sorqe, thinking <tnly of the sense, derived the word from 
the Latin anima, without being able to explain how the trans- 
formation was accomplished; others, thinking this transformation 
from anima to dme too harsh, derived it from the Gothic ahma 
(breath). The dispute would hav<f still been unsettled *had not 
modern philology intervened. Substitufing for imagination the 
. observation of facts, modern philologists laid it down that it is absurd 
to debate for ever over a word in its present form, without troubling 
oneself with the changes it has undergone since the first beginning 
of the language ; and so, reconstructing the history of this word by 
means of the study of early texts, they shewed that in the thirteenth 
century it was written anjne^ in the eleventh aneme^ in the tenth anime^ 
a form which brings us straight to anima. 

“ We can avoid mistakes only by observing step by step all the 
intermediate forms, so as to study the gradual transformation of the 
I.atin word ; yet even so, we oughf to distinguish between two kinds 
of intermediates, those of the old and those of the new philological 
school. The first assumed at a venture a very dissimilar word as 
the origin of the word under enquiry, and then, in order to connect 
the two extremes, invented fictitious intermediates, which thus led them 
on to the point they wished to reach. ]\It5nage, for example, fancied 
he found the origin of the word haricot in the Latin faba ; and, to fill 
up the blank between, he added, ‘People must have said faba, then 
fabaricus, then fabaricotus, aricotus, haricot! It v like a dream, 
to listen to such lucubrations : they more than justified the laughter 
of the wits, 

* Atfann ' vient iYequus sans doute, 

^lais il faut convenir aussi 
Qu’a venir de la jiisqu’ici, 

11 a bicii change sur la route.** 

§ 8. The intermediates which modern etymology demands are of 
a dilTercnt kiiul* the science now no longer asks what people ought 
to have said, hut 7i)hat they did No mcj|||fanciful intermediates, 
invented as they were wanted : it is enough ^^race the word through 
French texts from the nineteenth to the tenth century. Modern 
etymology notes the first appearance of words, and observes their 
changes age by age ; nothing is left to conjecture or invention. And 


' Alfana is the name given by Ariosto to the steed of Gradasso. Menage 
declares that it comes from equus. 

* The epigram is by the Chevalier d’Accilly. 
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this exact observation, though a preliminary, is an indispensable 
portion of every etymological investigation; ‘before passing qn* to 
the analysis of a French word in its pitsent stat^?, one must try to 
find as many examples as possible of thqpword in Olc^ French. 

Littre, in his splendid Dictionary, follows this plan. Instead of 
inventing an arbitrary series of intermediates, he collects under each 
word a series of examples taken from actual documents, running 
back to\he very origin of the •French language.. These landmarks 
* once established, he goes 6n to discover the etymology, starting from 
the word as it stood at the very birthplace of the language. 

The attentive observation of these intermediate forms is, next 
after Phonetics, the most valuable guide in Philology. 

This being granted, the comparison of Old French with Modern 
French — two successive states, in fact, of one language — is absolutely 
indispensable. How much better do we understand that modulus is 
the parent of motile^ when we see the intermediate steps — the Mero- 
vingian Latin modlus, the old French viodk of the eleventh century, 
the molle of the twelfth. This word becomes moide by the same 
change of ol into ou which we find in /ou from foly cou from coly 
We need not have any doubts as to the meaning of the word (Mure — 
one who will no longer let himself be deceived {leurre') — when we 
have before us the old form ddeurri. In many cases wc have lost 
the primitive form, which was in use in Old French, and have 
retained the diminutive, as ahueiie, moueile, bcleiky whose primitives 
aloucy money bele, are gone. We have no longer the old verbs knfiCy 
f reindrey peniiry ccuvrcry zrrgonder, bonier ; but wc have their com- 
pounds, rcie7iii)\ enfreindrCy repentiry desduvrery deverg 07 nle\ deboute : 
and it is important that the etymologist should know all these forms ; 
for, before we find the origin of a word, we are bound to reduce it 
to its simplest form 


^ The chief reason why the French language is so perfect a model for 
etymological study lies in the fact that these intermediary forms have an 
ascertained existence. We may gather from this birth and development 
of the French language, — in a historical age, well-known to us, — how such 
languages as Latin and C^eck (which are known only *ifi th(*ir full age) 
came first into being, ^pis enquiry into the development of languages, 
through the study of the French tongue, in which all the conditions re- 
quired by the philologist are to bo found, is analogous to the process in 
chemistry which is styled ‘ unc experience en *vnse clojeJ 

* Other examples of primitives lost in Modern French, but retained 
solely in their derivatives, are to be seen under the words— accahlevy beanty 
compagnoHy corset, creance, dernier, doleance, ejfroiy emoi, engeanccy finance, 
galanty herboriste, issue, laitance, michant, mecrcant, nuance, outrecuidance, 
surcan, &C. 
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Comparison. 

§ 9. When the popular Latin gave birth to the French, it afso 
created four other sister languages/* formed, like the Fr^ch, with 
amazing regularity and similarity — the Frovenfal, Italian, Spanish, 
Portuguese : these, as the Germans would say, are the Romance 
languages. It follows hence that we must use comparison between the 
Romance forms and the French, as a touchstone by which to verify 
and confirm our hypotheses. We, have, for instance, just shewn 
that laitue answers letter for letter to lactuca. If this etymology is 
correct, the Italian laituga^ the Spanish lechuga, must also come from 
the same word, their sense being also the same. Hence we may 
gather that the Italian it and the Spanish ch^ come from the Latin 
ct, thus : 

• 

It.nlian: «<?//? from noctem ; otio,octo] biscoiio, biscoctus; iratto^ 
tractua j &c. ; — whence laiiuga - lactuca. 

Spanish : noche from noctem ; ocho^ octo ; biscocho, biscoctus ; irecho^ 
tractus ; &c. : — whence lechtiga = lactuca. 

Thus one sees how a comparison of the Romance languages with 
iTie French confirms our preliminary observations and verifies our 
hypotheses. These comparisons have a farther use ; they often shew 
us the route we may follow. The Romance tongues*are intermediate 
in point of space between the Latin and the French, as Old French is 
in point of time: ronlcr seems less distant from rotulare when 
the gap is filled up by the Provencal rolar (early Prov^ rotlar) and 
Italian roiofare, Chou is directly related to caulis, through Old 
French chol^ Spanish col, Provcn9al caul: between coude and cubitus, 
we find the Provencal code, the old Spanish cobdo^ the Italian cubtto. 
The stages between nourrir and nutrire are filled up when one has 
passed througlj.the three steps of Proven9al norriCy Catalan nudrir, 
Italian nuirire. If, on the other hand, we ^tudy the chronological 
se<juencc of the transformations of nutrire into the French language, 
we shall see that the word was nudrire in INIerovingian Latin, nodrir 
in the eleventh century, norrir in the twelfth, nourrir in the thirteenth : 
and thence we may conclude that it is a natural law of such develop- 
ments, that the Romance languages offer simultaneously to our sight, 
and, as it were, in living examples, the same series of linguistic degra- 
dations and dead forms that the French language sets before us at 
diftcrent periods in its history: just as the globe shews us in different 
parts the successive formations on its surface, while at the same time 
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we have those same beds ranged one under another in a vertical 
series 

§ 10. By the side of these four Roman 4 :e languages, the great divi- 
sions of the Latin tongue, we have ‘patois,' which are secondary 
divisions under each language. We have shewn elsewhere ^ that at first 
there was no one literary language in French ; and that the Latin was 
broken up into dialects corresponding to the different districts — Norman, 
Burgundian, Picard, French (i.eo the dialect of the inhabitants of the 
He de France). We kno»v by what succession of political events, 
by the conquests of the Dukes of France, and the successive augnien- 
tation of the royal domain, three of these dialects were absorbed at 
last in the fourth, the French, which, as it rose to the rank of the 
one literary language, depressed ,the others into patois, which at this 
day are slowly dying out in the country districts. These patois are 
not, as is commonly thought, literary French corrupted in the mouth 
of peasants ; they are the remains of ancient provincial dialects, which, 
thanks to political events, have fallen from the position of official and 
literary languages to that of simple patois The history of patois 
shews us their importance in the study of French etymology. Side 
by side with the four Romance languages, which form as it were 
four distinct colours, lie patois, filling up the intermediate spaces, and 
providing us with all the secondary and intermediate stages: thus 
regarded they throw a very strong light on many words. The bivalve 
shell, called in Latin musculus, is moule in French. How can we 
connect these words together, without passing through the Norman 
patois moucle, then the Languedoc viouscle, which form the inter- 
mediate links? One can understand that /resale and praesaga are the 
same word by seeing the forms presaie in Poitou, and brcsagiie in 
Gascony 

Even exceptions or corruptions of language often find their expla- 
nation in patois. Thus it seems very strange that the Old PVench 
ombril (the navel), from umbilicus, should have become iiombril. 
But if we consider that the Old French aim (a hook), from hamus, 
has become naim in the modern patois of Touraine, by an euphonic 


' Other examples of the value of the comparison of Rbmance forms for 
French etymology may be found under the words courroux^ guere, pouy 
tuery &c. 

^ In the Historical Grammar of the French Tongue, p. i8, sqq. English 
translation. 

® In the same way the Tuscan obtained the supremacy over all the 
other Italian dialects (the Milanese, Venetian, Neapolitan, Sicilian), which 
dropped into the position of patois; and in Spain also, the Navarrois, 
Andalusian, &c., gave place to the Castilian dialect, which became the 
literary language of the whole country. 

^ For other examples of the value of patois in etymological research, see 
under the words coulis, godet, levis^ nombril, &c. 
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corruption of un-aim, into un naim^ whence le naiin^ we shall find that 
wa have a clear instance of the process which has converted un-ombril 
into*//// nomhril. le^nombriL i 

TJius one sees what help etymology can receive from the com- 
parative study Sf patois. I’he linguist can also verify in them the 
following fact, which appears in all the Romance languages : namely, 
that in them, as well as in the patois, the Latin tongue becomes 
more dull and contracted the greater iks distance from Latium. And 
thus the progress of the Latin word is a •kind of sensitive thermo- 
meter, which falls lower and lower as we go northwards, by a series 
of slow and insensible degrees, not by a sudden leap or instantaneous 
change. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Variations in Meaning. 


§ 11. Of the two elements, form and meaning, which make a word 
what it is, we have now considered the first, its form, ‘ in space and 
time,' as philosophers say — in space by means of Phonetics and 
C^pmparison, in time by means of History. The knowledge of the 
history and chajjges of meaning in words is also an indispensable 
instrurnem in the study of forms. In this branch of the subject we 
may study the history of the meaning either by following the changes 
in its own language, or by instituting a comparison, and setting the 
word side by side with words of the same signification in other lan- 
guages. 

§ 12. History of Meaning , — If we compare a number of French 
words with the Latin words whence they have sprung, we soon see 
that most of them have changed in meaning as they have passed from 
Latin to French, and have not retained their original significance and 
power. Thu!?, •'Sometimes the meaning is wider: carpentarius (a 
wheelwright) becomes charpcftfier (a carpenter) ; caballus (a nag) has 
risen to nobility in chenal ; minare (to guide a cart, or a flock) is 
mener (to lead generally) ; villa (first a farmstead or country-house, 
and then a hamlet) becomes ville^ a town In other cases the sense 
is narrowed: passing from general to particular — ^jumentum (every 


* For other examples of expansion of sense see the words abonder, aborts 
ncr, aeSrerj accordeVy accostery agneau. alnrmcy alertCy allery arri^very bdtardy 
beuglery boKcbery bourgy corbeilley Corneille^ &C. 
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kind of beast of burden) becomes jumeni (a mare) ; peregrinus (pro- 
perly a stranger, one who travels) is restricted# in pUerin to travellers 
to the Holy Land ' or some other holy (place ; arista (a fish-bone or 
an ear of corn) has lost its second meaning in ar^ie (a fish-bone only) ; 
carruca (a chariot) becomes an agricultural cart in cliarrue 

Sometimes the abstract Latin word becomes concrete in French : 
as punctionem (the action of pricking), tonsionem (the action of 
clipping^, become poin^on, iois»n : similarly nutritionem is the action 
of nourishing, and becomes nourrisson^ one who nourishes \ 

Sometimes, on the other hand, a Latin concrete word becomes 
abstract or metaphorical in French : thus ovicula (a sheep) has pro- 
duced the word ouailles^ which in French ecclesiastical speech is used 
of the flock of a spiritual pastpr^ It is clear that the French lan- 
guage, having before it the many rich and slightly difiTcrent senses of 
the Latin word, takes one of these, regards it as if it were the only 
one, and thus gives birth to the modern signification. 

§ 13 . But these changes of meaning do not merely take place in the 
passage from Latin to h'rench : ‘ Consuetudo loquendi est in motii,* 
says Varro (De Ling. Lat. ix. 17); and if we were to confine our- 
selves to observing the history of the P>ench tongue from the eleventh 
century to the present time, we should find, even in the heart of the 
language, many words whose sense has grown or shrunk as they have 
passed from Old to Modern French. Words formerly used in a noble 
or refined sense have fallen into the humblest and meanest condi- 
tion : thus pectus (the breast) kept its original sense when it passed 
into Old French; and pis (from pectus, like lit from lecf^um, confit 
from confectuia) meant at first the breast or chest ; in feudal speech 
a man was said, in taking an oath, ‘mettre la main au pis" to lay his 
hand on his breast. The word has gradually been restricted and 
lowered to its present meaning. Mutare has become itiitcr (so re- 
mutare, commutare are renmer^ commuer). which liad at 

first retained the whole energy of the Latin word (so Froissart says : 


^ The Latin peregrinus ^found in the form pelegrinus as early as in 
the Inscriptions) had already taken the sense of ‘pilgrhb* in Low Latin. 
Thus Mapes, De Nugis Curialium, i. 18, has 'Miles quidam a pago Bur- 
gundiae .... venit Jerusalem peregrinus.* 

* For other examples of restriction of sense sec the words aine^ ampouley 
ancetrcy andouilley apothicairey appeaUy arefje, billotty batlatiy boiteuxy brosse. 
brouettey couper^ &C. 

* J^ov other^ examples sec ablettey access it y accouchery ale*vin^ nmhcy amble y 
angeliqucy armecy artillericy braire, cannellcy corsety defcnscy dejeuuery diner, 
ecluscy engifiy forty habit y hi*very joury maison, meuiCy mollety poisoHy printemps^ 
quaternCy rougety serrcy suqony temoiny tenucy terne. 

* For other examples see barreauy chambrcy chancellericy &c. 
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Mes dieiix ct les d6es^es muo/en^ les hommes en bestes^') presently 
was restricted to the ilioulting of birds, the skin-shedding of certain 
beasts ; — labourer ^laborare* to work) was restricted at a quite late 
period to the sejise of turning the soil. Oresme, in the fourteenth 
century, in translating the Ethics of Aristotle, says * ‘ Les excellens 
mddccins labourent moult a avoir cognoissance des choscs du corps.' 
Mara/re (from matraster) meant only ‘mother-in-law,' oj ‘step- 
mother’; it later came to mean a *Tiarsh and cruel step-mother.' 
^rciju (from pratellum, like jleau from flagellum) is literally a ‘ little 
meadow,' and kept this sense in Old French ; later it was restricted to 
the meaning, a ‘ little meadow behind a prison,' where the prisoners 
take their exercise ; thence, the prison-court ^ 

Not only are there these narrowings and diminutions of meaning 
but also in some cases there arc extensions and enlargements *. Many 
terms of trade, or technical and special words, have thus entered into 
general use ; as has been specially the case with hunting terms. 
A lira per was at first ‘to catch in a trap'; leurrer to ‘call in the falcon 
with the lure’; — one who refuses to be deceived by the lure is a 
dekurre (old form of the modern delure). When a falcon was caught 
after his second moulting season, he was hard to tame and fierce, or, 
as the falconers said, haf^ard ; whence Fr. hagard, Eng. haggard, came 
to have the sense of wiki, then wan and wasted. But when the bird 
was taken from the nest, it was called fiiats (nidacem from nidus) 
and the weakness of young falcons gave the words mats, niaiserie, 
which express the simjdencss and awkwardness of young people who 
‘ arc scarcely out of their nest.' Another term of falconry occurs in the 
phrase dessilb r les yeux (formerly de'cillcr). It was u«ual to sew up 
the eyes of falcons to tame them, an operation expressed by the word 
cilhr : when the bird was tame enough, they re-opened its eyes 
{deW/lrr) by cutting the thread which sewed together the eyelids {dls)''. 

It was, similarly, very natural that man should give to the machines 

^ Voltaire has still preserved this etymological signification in the lines 

‘ Qui de Mcdiisc eut vu jadis la tete 
Ft ait en roc mue soudaineinent.* 

^ Mariot, iii. 308 (sixteenth century), writes— 

‘ llicntost apres, allans d’accord tous quatre 
Par les preaux toujours herbus s’esbattre.' 

® For examples sec atterrer, dais, depit, eunui, eionner, fer, froisser, gene, 
gravelle, matumt, &C. 

* F(^r examples sec arriver, aubaine, a^vanie, banal, banUeue, boucher, 
dehardeur, &C. 

® For other examples sec abois, acharner, agacer, ahurir, aigrette, ama^ 
doucr, ameuter (?), appas, bejaone, beugler, blottir, boucher, braconmer, brisds, 
brouter, bute, hutor, curee, emerillmne, enjoleur^ f ureter, herisser, bobereaux, 
ruser, sacre, iantere, trace. 
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he has invented to economise his energy, or to augment the effect 
of his work, the names of animals wliich* paid him servicf / or 
interested him by some fanciful analdgy. Thus the Latin aries 
is a ram, a buttress, and a war-engine; caprioljis has the two 
meanings of a goat and of a pronged fork used to turn up the 
frround ; corvus is a ra\’cn, a gra])])Iing-hook, and a crane, &c. 
Similiirlv, the French language gives this kind of double meaning 
to several words; thus mouiorfh a wether and a rammer; inr/jtauy g 
raven and a corbel ; grthy a crane and the engine wliich bears thf 
same name ; hehWy a ram and an engine of war ; chh'rt\ a goat arul a 
crane for lifting weights ; chtvro7iy a kid and a rafter. In many cases 
the earlier sense, that of the animal, has disappeared from Modern 
French, and that of the implement has survived alone : thus poutre, a 
beam, signifies also a mare in Old French : ‘De toutes parts les pout res 
hennissantes,’ says Ronsard (sixteenth century). This word, originally 
poltrey Italian poledro, comes from the Latin pulletrum, a derivation 
of puUus, a foal, a word found in the Germanic laws ; thus in the Lex 
Salica, tit. xl. (sixth century), we read ‘ Si quis pulletrum furaverit.’ 
Again, just as equuleus signifies* a young horse and a block, and the 
French chevalei is a little horse and a buttress, so poiitre passed from 
the sense of a mare to that of a beam by the application of that well- 
known metaphor which likens a supporting piece of wood to an 
animal which bears up a burden ^ 

So also land and water transport are assimilated, sca-terms being 
applied to land journeys : thus deharcadercy derived from debarquer, ^to 
disembark, is used for the terminus of a road or railway ; the platform 
of a station is called quat\ a wharf : some kinds of omnibus* are called 
gondole or galere ; cocks signified first a barge for travelling, then a 
coach; from cahoter^ to coast from port to port, comes caboihi, a 
strolling player who goes from town to town, &c.® 

§ 14. To complete this scries we must quote some very singular 
metaphors which come from the vulgar Latin, and prove what a great 
part the common people took in the formation of the French language: 
from testa (a broken vessel), gurges (a gulf), botellus (a pudding), 
pellis (a fur hide), come the French ietCy gorge ^ boyau, peau ; and the 
classical words caput, guttur, intestinum, cutis, arb S'et aside. The 
French tongue adopted these metaphors from the vulgar Latin ; testa 
means a ‘skull’ in Ausonius, botellus an ‘intestine’ in Tertullian. 
These fanciful metaphors of the Roman common folk are not at all 
astonishing, when we remember that in French slang a head is 
likened to a ball, the legs to skittles, the hand to pincers, &c. By 
the side of these metaphors, which are transmitted from tlie Latin 
to the French, there are a great number of native growth, which are 

* For other examples see demouelle, grue^ &c. 

® For other examples see canard^ &c. 
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charming in their simplicity: thus the people have given the name 
of iergeronneite ( = petiU bergirCy little shepherdess) to the wagtail, a 
meadow-loving bir^ ; the boUvreuil (bovariolus from bovarius, = a 
little bouviery or ^neat-herd) is the bullfinch, a bird which follows the 
herds, and lingers about in their neighbourhood. 

§ 16. Comparison of Meaning. — What we have already said is 
enough to shew how much more difficult it is to study the mean- 
ings than the forms of words. In dealing with the latter ^’e have 
simply to deal with regular and observable changes. Climate and 
race have given to each of the peoples of Gaul, Italy, and Spain, 
a vocal apparatus differing in certain inflexions of pronunciation; 
and according to these, the Latin language has been transformed 
with an unchanging regularity into three different languages. This 
part of philology, which we call Phonetics, is in reality a part of 
Natural History, for it depends finally on the physical conditions 
special to certain families of languages and peoples. In fact it is as 
much dependent on material conditions as the study of meanings is 
independent of them. While the study of form can only have in view 
a single group or fimily of language^ of common origin, the study of 
meanings attacks all languages alike, observes in all the progress of 
the human mind, and passes out of the domain of natural sciences 
into that of psychology : etymology draws largely on this comparison 
of metaphors, as it often accounts for and confirms the derivations 
suggested for certain words, even when we cannot give a full explana- 
tion of them. Thus, it seems curious that popular language should 
have called a certain bird (the wren) roitelet ( = petit roi, kinglet) ; the 
etymology* however, becomes absolutely certain if wg compare the 
Latin, Greek, German, Dutch, Swedish, Spaiysh, and Portuguese, and 
♦ind the same metaj)hor in all This coincidence does not indeed 
explain how the name arose % but it. proves its existence, and the 
correctness of the derivation. Thus again it is easier to understand 
that the Latin causa became c/wse^ when one notices that the German 
®acl;c has the meaning of both these words. We are certain that 
chardonnety the goldfinch, means the bird which feeds on the grains of 
the thistle, char dotty when we see that in Latin the bird is called 
carduelis, from «arduus, in Italian cardellinoy and in Greek aKaviksy 
from aKuvOosy in German 5)iftclfiuf, the ‘ thistle-finch,’ in Dutch distelvink. 


^ The wren, roitelet y is in all the following languages called by names 
which are connected with the word which signifies a king in each case : 
Latin, regulus, from regem ; Greek, PatriXia-Kosy from /SatriXevt ; in Ger- 
nian, 3ciuutonig (the ‘ hedge king ’) ; in Dutch, Winterkoningje (the * wiuter- 
king *) ; in Swedish, fugl-^konungy and in Danish, fugUkonge (the * bird- 
kiug *) ; in Spanish, reye%ueloy from r0 ; in Portuguese, reuhey from reL 
® I'he origin of this metaphor must be looked for, under guidance of the 
principles of comparative mythology, in the legends of the Indo-Germanic 
races. 
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We have just said that hotivreuil^ the bull-finch (from bovariolus, 
diminutive of bovarius, a neat-herd), signifies a little neat-herd;' its 
English name bullfinch^ and one of its^German pames, ®iillciibeifjcr 
(the bull-bitcr), join in confirming this derivation.^ Contree comes 
from Low Latin contrata ( = the land stretched out before one), and 
contrata comes from contra : here the German ©Cijcub from the prep, 
gciicn ( = over against) explains and confirms the derivation. Dejetmer 
(to bre^tk one’s fast) from jcuKcr (like defaire from /hire), is used of 
the morning meal, just likli the English breakfast y which means exactly 
the same thing. Corset is a diminution of corps a little body — a 
metaphor confirmed by like expressions in other tongues, as the 
German SeiM;cn (\!ci6-, a body); English bodtice, from body; Italian 
corpetto (corpOy a body). It see^ns quite natural that habitus, which 
signifies an habitual manner of being, should become in Erench habit y 
dress, when we sec that the Greek and the Italian costiima have 

the same double sense of manner of being, habit, and clothing. It is 
by making a delicate and careful comparison of the operations of the 
human mind that the etymologist is enabled to explain the origin of 
all such metaphors, whether thdy spring from caprice, or from the 
imagination of the people 


CHAPTER V. 

CONXLUSIOX. 

§ 16. By shewing that words have growth and history, and that, like 
plants or animals, they pass through regular transformations — by 
shewing in a word that,* here as elsewhere, law rules, and that it is| 
possible to lay down strict laws by whicli one language is derived 
from another — modern philolOgers have established the firm basis 
of comparative etymology, and have made a science of that which 
seemed doomed to abide in the region of imagination and individual 
caprice. 


* Originally written cors; the p was added by the learned after the 
fourteenth century. At first the word corset was not used, but corps 
(the corset being regarded as the body of the skirt) : and in the eighteenth 
century, Rousseau fdund fault with the lightness of ladies’ corps. Corset 
simply means a ‘ little body.’ 

® We must not imagine from instances like this that the German 
language has taught the French its method of procedure : the resemblance 
springs from the identity of the operations of the human mind in general, 
and is not transmitted from language to language. 

^ For other examples of the value of this comparison of meaning in 
other languages see arborer^ belettey beliery berner^ blaireaUy blcy boucher^ 
bourdon^ brocket^ broder^ cabus^ chardonnet^ &c. 
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Of old, etymology tried to explain h priori the origin of words 
according to their apparent likenesses * or differences ® : modern ety- 
mology, applying thp method bf the natural sciences, holds that words 
ought to explain ^hemselves, and that, instead of inventing systems, 
wc ought to observe facts. This is to be done by the help of three 
instruments; (i) the History of the word, which by regular transitions 
leads us up to the derivation we are seeking, or, at any rate, brings 
us nearer to it ; (2) Phonetics^ which gives us the rules of tralisition 
from, one language to another, rules to whtch we must absolutely 
submit, or we shall lose our way; (3) Comparison^ which^assures and 
confirms the results arrived at. ^ . 

To the fantastic aberrations of learned men of old is due the 
discredit into which etymology has sunk; it is by the strict appli- 
cation of this method and these principles that comparative etymology 
has risen in our days to the dignity of a science. 


^ For example, the etymologists of the seventeenth century deduced me^ 
Uy sey •vosy tjos y t rcs y heur, from the Latin •me, te, se, vos, nos, tres, Lora, 
without any suspicion that these words, which have certainly produced 
77ioiy toiy soiy vousy nonsy trohy beurty could not possibly have produced any- 
thing else. I'hcy Similarly deduced boucher from louche (as being the man 
who caters for tlic mouth), while the history of this word shews that it 
means the man who kills the bouc or buck ; they derived cordonnier from 
cordotiy forcene from forccy while the Old French forms cordouanter and 
forsene prove at once that such derivations are impossible ; similarly they 
conhectcil ecuyer and ecurie with the Latin equus, whereas it hiis in reality 
no relation \ghatcvcr to either of them. We may, in fact, lay down as an 
invariable axiom in etymology the principle that wc ma'^ expect 
idmtical <u>ords not to be deri*ved from one another^ • 

Were wc not acquainted wu'th the successive progress of etymological 
transformation, wc could not believe that pou and penduculum, age and 
aetoticum, grit and craticulum,^« and fatutum*, were in reality the 
same words. 



BOOK II. 

ETYMOLOGICAL ELEMENTS OF THE FRENCH 
TONGUE. 


§ 17. A VERY brief risume of the history of the French Tongue 
is necessary, if we would understand what is to follow. 

The ‘Vulgar Latin,* carried hito Gaul by Caesars soldiers and by 
colonists, quickly swallowed up the original Celtic language (see 
below, pp. xix-xxii) : four centuries later it was deeply affected, as to 
its vocabulary, by the invasion of the Germanic tribes ; more than five 
hundred German words establishing themselves in the Gallo-Roman 
language (see pp. xxii-xxiv). This language, thus modified by the 
introduction of barbarous words, and influenced by slow and ins.en- 
sible changes, became a new language, the French tongue, which in 
the ninth century shakes itself clear of the Latin language'. Between 
the eighth century and the eleventh the French longue advances, and 
in the twelfth century may be regarded as fully formed. To this 
ancient and popular foundation are added successively, in the thir- 
teenth century, a number of Oriental words, introduced by the 
Crusades ; in the sixteenth century a certain number of Italian and 
Spanish words ; in the eighteenth, terms of German origin ; in the 
nineteenth, English words : to these must be added words borrowed 
by the learned from the Latin and Greek, between the fourteenth 
century and our own day. * • 

To sum up, the French language has two great deposits of words : 
one laid down before the twelfth century, by the unconscious action 
of the people, and formed from the three elements, Latin, Celtic, 
German ; the other later than the twelfth century, formed on the one 
hand of elements borrowed from the njdern, on the other hand from 
the ancient languages. 

Thus then French words can be divided into three classes, — 
words of popular origin ; words of learned origin ; words of foreign 
origin. 
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PART I. 

ELEMENTS OF POPOLAJL ORIGIN. 

CHAPTER I. 

The Latin Element. 

§ 18 . As we have shewn in the Historical Grammar of the French 
Tongue, we may study any language in four w'ays : — 

1. We may study sounds, and consider the origin and history of 
each letter ; this is called Phonetics. 

2. W'e may study words, the man/ler of their creation or deforma- 
tion ; this is called the Formation of Jforr/s, 

3. When we have thus studied the constituent elements of words, 
and their aggregation, we may farther consider how words are 
modified when they arc brought together; this is Inflexion., and is 
divided into declension and conjugation. 

^4. Lastly, Syntax shews us how words may be grouped together so 
as to form phrases or sentences. 

A revie\f of these four divisions in succession is needful if wc will 
describe the transition from T^atin to French^ the third Book of this 
Introduction will give us the rules which the Latin letters have followed 
in their transition into French ; — we have elsewhere studied the 
changes which tlio Latin declensions and conjugations have under- 
gone; how the article was created to replace the case-inflexions; how 
declension lost one gender, the neuter, and at first was reduced from 
six cases to two in Merovingian Latin and Old French, and then 
from two cases to one at the end of the thirteenth century ; how con- 
jugation lost passive voice, how it created the auxiliary verbs 
etre and avoir to take the place of the Latin compound tenses, how 
it gave a new hum to the future : we need not, therefore, reconsider 
these purely grammatical points. 

As to vocabulary, the French language, being the simple product 
of the slow development of \Jie ‘ vulgar Latin,’ is of necessity pro- 
foundly different from the classical Latin : sometimes the vulgar and 
the classical Latin had two different forms of the same word to 
express the same idea ; thus doubler^ avant, tvraie, come from the 
vulgar forms duplare, abante, ebriaca, while the classical forms 
duplicare, ante, ebrius, have produced no French words : at other 

c 
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times the people and the learned employed two words of entirely 
different origin ; thus it is not from the classica! forms hebdomas, yia, 
pugna, osculari, verti, but from the '• pojmlar words roptinfana, 
cazninus, batalia, basiare, tomara, that si'i/uiintf ^ cfutuitif OutuillCj 
laist'r, /ourmr, }ja\ e been formed. 

Many Other Latin words have disappeared from diiTercnt causes; 
some because they had not suflkient hold on the languafrc, or 
su/licient power of resistance — ‘as e.^. spes, which gave way to speim 
a word found in Ennius others because they would liave prothiced 
the same form in French as was being produced by some other 
word of different meaning — as bellum disappcaretl because of 
bellus, dear// for the French word for ‘war^ derived from bellum 
would also have been lea//. Lastly, many synonyms have perished, 
— thus fluvius, flei/ve^ has overwhelmed aranis and flumen ; janua 
and ostium have given way to porta, porte. 

Next after these modifications of the Latin vocabulary we must 
enumerate briefly the changes introduced in the formation of words 
either in their derivation or their composition. Of these the most 
important is the addition of diminutive sufilxes to Latin primitives, 
without any change in sense : thus we have sturnus, sturnellus, 
tlourneau; corvus, corvellus, corheau; passer, passerellus, passereau. 
The ‘ Lingua Romana rustica,' the ‘ ficld-Latin,' had already shewn 
this influence when it gave to diminutives the full meaning of their 
primitives, &s apicula for apis, comicula for comix, &c., whence 
we have in French chevreuil from capreolus, abeille from apicula, 
agneau from agnellus, &c., words in which the diminutive significa- 
tion is entirely* lost. ' 

Many new substantives have been formed from existing verbs, 
and for. this end other means have also been employed. The Latin 
language had the remarkable power of being able to make substan- 
tives out of its past participles : e. g. peccatum, properly the p. p. 
of peccare, scriptum of scribere, fossa of fodere. '^I’he French 
language has carried on this grammatical process, and has thereby 
produced thousands of substantives, as rcru^ /ai/, du, the p. p. of 
recevoir^faire^ devoir. This is also especially the case with feminine 
participles, as vue, elouffee, venue, a 7 )enue, &c.^ * ■ 

Next after the past participle comes the infinitive, whence are 
formed about three hundred verbal substantives, answering to no 
Latin form, but derived directly from a French verb by cutting off 
the infinitive termination : thus, the Latin apportare, appellare, 
purgare, have produced the French verbs apporter, appcler,purger, and 
these verbs in their turn, by dropping the verbal ending, become the 
verbal substantives apport, appel, purge, which have no corresponding 
substantives in Latin. As however the Latin and French arc but two 


^ For details, see the Historical Grammar^ pp. 140, 141, 
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successive conditions of the same language, there is scarely any 
grawjinatical piocess ih the French the germ of which cannot be 
found in Latin : so we find* that the Latins also created verbal sub- 
stantives by mca#is of the infinitive ; from notare, copulare, probare^ 
&c., came the substantives nota, copula, proba ^ 

Thus, too, it is after the Latin pattern that the French language has 
formed new verbs by means of the participles of existing vertj^ : from 
edere, cogere, quatere, detrahere, "^^der^ the Latin had formed, 
by rvUling the infinitival ending to the participles editus, cogitus *, 
quassus, detractus, visus, the verbs editare, cogitare, quassare, 
detractare, visere ; and the ‘rustic Latin ' built a crowd of Verbs on 
this plan ; it R'jocted such primitives as uti, radere, audere, &c., and 
from the j)arliei])les usus, rasus, au£»s, produced the verbs usare, 
rasare, ausare, &c., whence have sprung the French verbs usery 
raser, oscr, &c. 

These are the principal changes introduced into the structure of 
tlic Latin language by the inhabitants of GauT^. We shall see in 
the Dictionary itself, and in the next book of the Introduction 
{Pfiontiics), through what intennediate stages the Latin, thus modified 
in inflexion, syntax, formation of words, passed before it reached 
its present state 'as Modern French. 


CHAPTER 11 . 

The Celtic Element, 

§ 19 . We need not again ^ discuss the reasons for the absorption 
of the Gallic language by the Latin : it is enough to state Uiat, two 
centuries after Caesar s conquest, the Celtic tongue had all but dis- 
appeared from Gaul. Still that language did not perish without 
leaving behind it traces distinct if slight. Thus, the Romans noticed 


^ The subject of verbal substantives has been exhaustively treated by 
M. Eggcr, in an, admirable article in the Memoires de VAcademie des In- 
script ion jy 24. 2, a model of sure and acute scientific study, which leaves 
his successors no gleanings in the field which he has reaped. 

I'here are many more modifications, which must be looked for in the 
body of the Dictionary ; wc here attempt only a general view. 

® Sec the Historical Grammary pp. 4, 5. It is so difficult to describe 
the etymological elements of the French tongue without reproducing 
the history of the language, that the reader must excuse our frequent 
retcrences to the book in which that history has already been given : 
the introduction of certain elements in the language can only be ex- 
plained by a historical account of the vicissitudes of that language; and 
thus we have more than once repeated here what we have already said 
elsewhere. 
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that their galerita(the crested lark) was called ‘ alauda’ by the Gauls ; 
that fermented barley, their zythum, was in ’Gaul ‘cervisia’; ,tiiey 
accepted these words as incomers ; and from them, six centuries 
later, sprang the French words aloiietie cervoise, ^ 

Tliis is also true of dec, lit tie, alosc, brate, baiine, arpent, brasscur^ 
bouhau, marne, which answer to beccus, leuca, alosa, braca, benna, 
arepenijis, brace (Pliny), betula, margula, words which Roman 
writers cite as borrowed frortli the Celtic. There are many other 
Latin words, said to be ol* Gallic origin, which have not descended to 
the French : such are ambactus, bardus, druida, galba, rlieda, sol- 
durius. ' These isolated words, and certain other such ^ especially 
names of places, are all that are due to the Gallic language; and 
indeed, to speak more exactly,* nothing is due to it, for even these 
words reached the French through the I^atin ; they did not pass 
straight from Celtic to French, but underwent translation into Latin 
first. In short, these words are so few that one may fairly say that 
the influence of the Celtic on the French has been ina])prccial)lc. 

Thus, while the French nation is in the main Celtic, the French 
language has preserved but a few words which can be traced to a 
Celtic origin : — a singular fact, and one which shews even better than 
history can do, how all-absorbing was the Roman power. 

The Gallic language, thrust back into Armorica by the Roman 
conquerors, has survived, thanks to its isedation, for centuries ; in the 
seventh century its strength was renewed by the immigration of 
refugees from Wales. The Bretons resisted the Frankish conquc'St 
even as they had resisted the Roman; the Low Breton patois, as it is 
called, of the •present day is the direct heir of the old Celtic speech. 
It has a considerable literature, tales, national ballads, plays, — though 
they date no farther back than the fourteenth century. For a thousand 
years this Low Breton has been incessantly pressed, in its last refuge, 
by the French language, and is therefore now very difl’erent from llie 
original Celtic: the original Celtic elements having necessarily sulTiTed 
degradation from eighteen centuries of use, and, besides, many strange, 
that is, FVench, words having forced themselves in. And thus many 
Breton words run in pairs, the one old and of Celtic origin, the other 


^ Alauda is not the immediate parent of alouette, but of ahue, which 
existed in Old French; alouette is its diminutive; cp. cuvette and cuve^ 
amourette and amour, &c. 

Bagage, balai, bar re, betoine, bidet, bille (a log), bouge, bran, bruyere, 
bassin, dale, cormoran, cruche, darne, dartre, dru, galerne, gnrotter, goher, 
goeland, goilette, harnais, houle, j arret, lais, matras, pinson, pot, quai, ruche, 
somette, toque, truand, vassal, ' And beside these there are the words which 
modern history has introduced, as loans from the Latin (such as barde, 
ambacte, druide), or from the Low Breton (as dolmen, men-hir). See also 
p. xxxix^ note i. 
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newer, French in origin, and dressed up with a Celtic termination : 
thUBjthe French word 

jusie iS, in Breton, either or just^ 

iroifble „ „ enkrezet or tronhlety 

colcre „ „ buanegez or coler, 

&c., &c. 

Of these synonyms, the first columit {egiuirion^ &c.) is composed of 
old .words of Celtic origin ; the second {jusi, &c.) of French words 
slightly altered. It would not have been needful to insist on this 
siini^le matter, had not some bold speculators in the eighteenth 
century, struck with this resemblance, concluded at once that such 
words as iroiihlet^ &c. were not •French importations, but were 
rather the originals of the corresponding French words. Le Brigant 
and the illustrious T.a Tour d’Auvergne (as bad as a philologer as he 
was good as a patriot) declared that the French language was derived 
from the Low Breton h They would have been rather astonished had 
they seen the proof that the contrary is the case, and that these words 
( ///A-/, trouhlct^ &c.) instead of being the parents, are the children of 
the French language, being only French words corrupted and disguised 
under a Celtic termination. These etymological follies, which Voltaire 
derided under the name of ‘ a Celtomania/ formed the amusement of 
the eighteenth century ; the ‘ Ccltomaniacs ’ gave loose rein to their 
fancies, and declared that the Celtic was the language of Paradise, 
and that Adam, F.vc, the serpent himself, talked T-ow Breton. 

One would have thought that, after all the discoveries of modern 
philology,* which has clearly proved the I/itin origin»of the French 
language, and has worked out by observation the laws of its trans- 
formation, there would have been an end of such fancies.; on the 
contrary, the Ccltomaniacs are as lively as ever, and we may read in 
the ■Memoirs of the Celtic International Congress, that ‘ France^ whose 
magnanimity impels her to the four corners of the earth to succour 
the oppressed, will never allow the literature whence hers has sprung 
to languish at her side. The saying runs that the Pelican feeds her 
young with her blood ; we have never heard that her brood have 
shewn themsciv^’S ungrateful for such unparalleled generosity. But 


’ These unfortunate mistakes have also had a worse result — that of 
throwing undeserved discredit on Celtic stuilie*:;. Instead of trying to 
prove lliat the French language springs from the Celtic, as the Low Breton 
philolog^ rs have done, they ought to have studied the Celtic in and for itself, 
and to have written the comparative history of the dialects of Brittany, 
Ireland, Scotland, and Wales, as has been done for Italian, Spanish, and 
French. It is to a German, Zeiiss, that Breton philologists owe the com- 
pletion of this task, in an excellent work, the Gram 7 natica Celtica, published 
at Leipzig in 1853. 
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I am wron^:— such ingratitude docs exist! The Celtic tongue has 
nourished all the languages of Europe, and specially the French, v?ith 
her best blood : surely we cannot have* to say of France what has 
never been said of the little rdicans — //er moi/ur \* 


CHAPTER III. 

The Germanic Element. 

§ 20. By the side of the vulgar Latin tongue, the basis of- the 
French language, a very considerable number of German words have 
been brought by the Germanic tribes into the Gallo-Roman speech. 
Three successive strata of such imported words maybe noted: (i) 
those prior to the invasion, introduced by the barbarians who served 
under the Roman eagles, such as burgua, used by Vegetius for a 
fortified work ; (2) war-terms, feudal-terms, &c., which Franks, Goths, 
and Burgundians brought in with them ; (3) a great number of sea- 
terms, imported in the tenth century by the Northmen. 

Under these three heads ther9 are, in all, about 450 words : if we 
were to add German words imported into ]\Todern French, the number 
might easily be doubled. This great invasion of foreign words seems 
to be the necessary consequence of the adoption of the manners and 
institutions of the concjucrors. How could such ideas as those expressed 
by the words vassal, alien, ban, mall, fief, be rendered into Latin, which 
had neither the things nor the names for them ? When the conquerors 
substituted the feudal regime of the Germanic tribes for the mon- 
archical and centralising organisation of the Roman Empire, they 
w’ere obliged the same time to introduce into the language words 
relating to their institutons; consequently, the titles of the feudal 
hierarchy and all terms referring to its political or judicial institutions 
are of German origin. Thus, such words as ma/ial, bann, alod, skepeno, 
marahscalh, smiscalh, &c., introduced by the Franks into the common 
Latin, became mallum, bannum, alodium, skabinus, mariscallus, 
siniscallus, &c., and when, together with the rest of the common 
Latin, they passed into French, they became mall, baft, alien, echevin, 
viarechal, senechal, &c.® These words, thus introduced, represent 

^ Congrh Celtique international, Saint-Bi icuc, Octob^T 1867, p. 309. 

* These German words having been latinised by the Gallo- Romans, we 
will cite them as far as possible in their Latin form, which lies between the 
German and the French. T hus, eche^vin is nearer to scabinus than to 
skepeno. 

There are also two other questions connected with this subject, which 
have not yet been noticed: (i) the exact determination, in the case of 
each word, of the particular German dialect to which it belongs ; ( 2) the 
date of its introduction into the Low Liitiii. There is but one class the 
origin of which wc know, the sea-faring terms, which come, almost without 
exception, from the Dutch or the Norse. This uncertainty, and our 
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classes of ideas of very different kinds ^ ; war, seafaring, hunting, are 
Ihcvpiost considerable, ^as may be seen by the following examples. 

Trie following a full list*of these borrowed words, classified under 
a few of the mo^t general heads : — 

1. Military terms: — arroi\ auberge^ balky baftde, baudner, beff}'oiy 
berme, blifidtr, boulevardy bourgy brandiry brechey bretky bride y briser, 
huUUy cibky dardy dcsarroi, drilky dcharpcy e'crasery eciirky ^peroHy dpiery 
esquivery elapCy eiricKy fourragCy flhhey fotirreauy frappcVy gage* galoper^ 
gonJ^IoHy guerdon y gucritey guerrey guety guic%ety guidcy hallebardey haltey 
haiibcrty hcaumey hebergery herauly houscauXy housscy marcher y mar^chal, 
inarqiiCy narrery rangy rapiere.y iargCy irevey vacarinc, 

2. Seafaring terms : — (rgres, amarrery avarky bacy bittCy bordy brasse, 
canoty caqucKy chaloupey cinglery criquCy digue, drague, ^cumey elmguCy 
equiper, esqui/y csiurgeofiy eianguCy fahiisCy foe, fresange, fret, gaffe, garer, 
guindery halagCy ha mac, hauhany havre, hiss(r, hunCy lisse, mat, mateloty 
moussCy quille, radc, radouber, tillacy vague, varangue, varech, voguer. 

3. Hunting terms, names of animals, &c. : — aigretie, baudir, be'lier, 
hlcsscr, bramcr, braque, breuily bronchery brouicr, caille, canard, carpe, 
chopper, choueitey clabauder, clapir, cfabe, creche, croupe, dcaille, echasse, 
echiney dcradsse, epciche, dpervier, e'pois, esirive, fanony/aucon, garenne, 
garoUy gerfauty ‘glapir, grinipcr, grincer, gripper, grommeler, hanche, 
hanneton, happer, hareng, hargneux, heron, hofiiard, lecher, leurrer, 
madre'y marsouin, mile, viouctte, mulot, rat, rinard, rosse, rdtir, iaudis, 
irappCy iraquer, 

4. I'itles, and names of political or judicial institutions : — abau'- 
donner, alb Uy hauy bedcau, car can, chambellan, echa/aud, /chanson, 
e'chevin, eTot, fourrier, fief, franc, gabellc, gai, galant,^ lumse, hardi, 
liaro, honnir, joli, lisiCy lot, malle, fnarc, i^ignard, 7 nignon, fiantir, 
orgucily race, radoier, riche, saisir, setiechal, 

5. Cardinal points and geographical terms : — dune, cst, fiord, ouest, 
sud, 

6 . The human body: — blafard, bl/mir, bosse, hot, briin, dandiner, 
danser, empan, forcenc, gauche, giron, grimace, guerir, hochcr, jaser, 
laid, lippe, moiie, niiquc, rdler, rider, rincer, teier^touffu, toupeL 

7. The vegetable world: — alise, aune, bille, hois, bourgeon, brouir, 
drageon, drerhe* eidisse, e'lagucr, e'peauire, e'mousse'y framboise , gale, gaude, 
gerbcy grappe, groseilky gruau, haie, haver on, hclre, houblon, houx, laiche, 
regain, rosea u, sank, tuyau, 

8. The earth, elements, &c, : — -flaque,frimas,gazon, gres, vase. 

ij^norance as to the ancient German dialects, have hindered us from giving 
(as we have done for the Latin element) a complete phonetic system for 
the words of German origin ; we have only given, under each word, the 
cliicf examples which support the observed rules. 

^ T'liis intermixture of German words affected only the Latin vocabulary; 
it left the syntax almost untouched, and was scarcely more than an acci- 
dental and superficial disturbance. 
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9. Dress, Ac.: — ai:ra/t\ hrotftquin, coiffe, cofte, eloJft\/(ir(l,/iufre,/ror, 
s^ant^ godt'r.gu inline, guipure, haillon, /aye, layetU'S mi/aiue, roc/iei, iom^/lle, 

10. Instruments, &c. ; — attc/ie^ banc, dloc, branditn, catiif, clinquant, 
crarnpe, crampon, cremaillere, email, etau, fauteuil, g({lde, hanap, hone, 
/niche, latte, loquet, vianne, mannequin, none, pinccr, rdpcr, tamis, tas, 
tonneau, ireteau, vilbrequin, 

11. IDwellings: — echoppe, eial, /layer, e'tuve, gdcher, halle, ha mean, 
hanter, hutte, toger, salle. < 

12. Food, &c. : — beignet, bief. Here, drogue, flan, gateau, gau/re, 
saur, soupe. 

13. Abstract terms, &c. ; — affreux, agacc, ba/ouer, blanc, bleitc, bleu, 
emboiur, emoi, gai, gris, guere, hair, hale, have, teste, sombre, siir. 

14. Other words bouter, braise, brelan, broyer, bru, brtiee, 

choisir, choquer, clocher, cracker, dauber, de'chirer, de/alqucr, deguerpir, 
dirober, drdte, eclater, epehr, faude, fournir, frais, gaber, gagmr, 
gamboison, gar ant, garder, garnir, gaspiller, gat hie, gauchoir, gehir, 
gletteron, glisser, gratter, graver, grenon, groupe, giierpir, guille, guiltcr, 
guise, harangue, hate, jar din, lot, marri, meurtre, mtisser, regret ter, river, 
rouir, sale, siller, sillon, souhait, hiie, suif, suinter, taisson, tarir, ternir, 
iirer, toucher, trdle, trop. 


CHAPTER IV. 

The Greek F-lement. 

§ 21, The Greek language has given scarcely anything to the 
French since *the time of its popular formation; it could not be 
otherwise, as the Gallo-Romans and Greeks never came into coiUaet, 
and all the patriotic tales invented by Henri Kslienne, Menage, and 
others to prove the aflinity between French and Greek, are mere 
fancies. ''Fhe one city which could have brought France into con- 
nection with the Greek language, Marseilles, a Phoc('an colony, was 
early absorbed into thp Roman J^mpire, and hjst its (}reck character 
and language. There arc a few Greek words \ such as chere, somme, 
parole, bourse, bocal ; but tJ ose do not come straight from the Greek 


^ We arc speaking here of words of popular, not scientific, origin. V/e 
must also distinguish, in the case of Greek compounds, between those 
which existed in Greek, as afntrTOKjmT€ia, arhtocrac'ic, and those which have 
been framed by French writers, as photographic, typographic, &c. ; in the 
latter case wc must study each of the elements of these new words, un- 
known to the Greek language ; in the former case we should be wandei ing 
into the history of the (Jrcek language were wc to decompose these words 
and their comj)onent elements.- As for the numerous class of words intro- 
duced fronj Greek to Latin (such as allegoria, philosophia, carya- 
tides, &c.), they have come to the French language through the Latin, 
and are therefore, for our purposes, Latin words. 
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Kupa, (Tuyfia, irnpnpoXrjj pvptrn, ffavKoKiop, blit from the Latin cara, sagma, 
parabola, byrsa, bauc&lls, derived from the Greek; all these words 
arc to be found in Latin aultfors of the seventh century ^ The dis- 
covery of the la^M5 of transformation of Latin into French has given 
us the true origin of many words formerly regardeci as derivatives 
from the Greek : thus, the chance likeness of paressc and irdpftns had 
led etymologists in old times to connect the two words ; but if we 
divide the ^^ord par esse into its elements, we shall see that the suffix 
-^jj6\must answer to a termination -iiia (cp. trisiesse^ tristitia, ffiollesse, 
mollitia, &c.) ; such words as eniiere from Integra, noire from nigra, 
shew us that the r of paresse answers to a Latin gr; the French a is 
the Latin i (as in balance^ bilancia ; aronde, hirimdo, &c.) ; and thus 
we reach, by these three observations, the word pigritia, the true 
original of paresse. 

To sum up, we may say of the Greek as of the Celtic ; its influ- 
ence on popular French has been altogether insignificant. 


PART II. 

lle:\ients of learni-d origins 

§ 22. Ry words of learned origin we mean all words introduced into 
a language after the epoch of its formation '' ; that is, in the case of 


^ To this list may be added, atlragant, bouieilh, chimie^ chomer, doping 
drawee, emeri. golfcj goujf're, migraine. osieVy plat, poele, serin. Accabler, 
chahaid. mangomau, are military terms ‘imported into the French language 
at tlie time of the crusades by the Byzantines. Two Oriental words, avan/e 
and chicane, have passed into the language through the medieval Greek. 

It is not always easy to distinguish between words of popular and 
words of learned origin. I have placed among the latti r a very large 
miuiber of words composed of two parts, the one popular, the other 
learned ; somethn^s a learned prefix has been joined to a popular word, as 
in addoindre, ad~niettre, dis-courir, dis-joindre, im-payable, in-clinatson, pro- 
dttire, pro-fit, sub-ordonner (\\'ord.s which should have been a-joindre, a-mettre, 
de-cQurir, de-joindre, en-clinaison, en-payahlc, pour-duire, pour-fit, sou*v- 
ordonner) ; sometimes a learned termination sulfixcd to a popular word, 
as in en-luminer, fer-metd, nourri-ture (which should have been en-lumer, 
fer-te, 7wurr-ure). Among these words we meet with some ghastly philo- 
logical monsters, like tn-surmontablc, pre-alable. 

^ I'hc persistence of the Latin tonic accent (.sec $ 49) is the rule and 
guide for the discovery of such words. All popular words introduced dur- 
ing the formation of a language respect the Latin accent, proving that they 
have been formed by the ear, not by the eye, and that they spring direct 
from the living and .spoken language. All words which neglect the accent 
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the French lang^iinge, between the eleventh century ' and our own 
day. They have been created, long after ihc death of the Latin 
language, by learned men and clerks, w^lio got th^m out of books, as 
they * needed them to express their thoughts, and fjivho transplanted 
them just as they were into the French speech. Thus, in the eleventh 
century we find in some RISS. the word innocent^ the exact and servile 
reproduction of innocentem; the French tongue had then no term 
for such a quality, and the wniter, embarrassed in his attempt to cx- 
■ press himself, was obligtd to copy the f/atin word. 'J*he Icii,rneil 
origin of the word is shewn from the fact that it has not undergone 
those transformations wliich popular usage imposes on all the wonis 
it adopts ; thus, in popular words, in becomes ai (as infnntem, 
enfant ; inimiciis, cnnimi), and nocentom betomes nuisant ; so that 
if innocentem l)ad suflcred popular tran>formalion it wouKl have 
become enmiisant, not inn h int. rojnilar words arc lhi‘ fruit of a 
spontaneous and natural grourh, learned word.s arc artificial, matters 
of conscious rctlcction ; the former arc instinctive, the latter deliberate. 

At first, each learncti word, for some time after its introduction into 
the French language, remained ds unknown to the people as scientific 
terms are in our day. The barons and villains of the days of Robert 
the Pious were as little able to understand the word innoceni, as the 
labourers of our day arc to comprehend the meaning of paleogral*hie 
or stratification ; as however there was no popular word for the thing, 
innocent presently passed out from learned into general use : it appears 
for the first time in ecclesiastical works ; less than a century later it is 
to be found in the Chanson de Roland, and other popular poems ; it 
has become a,fuU citizen of France, having passed from the scientific 
and special vocabulary t^ the usual and daily language of men 

In writing the history of the French language, it is necessary to 
state that it is in the popular part alone that we can grasp the laws 
according to which the instincts of the people have transformed Latin 

are of learned origin. This distinction enables us to determine exactly the 
time when the French language took its birth ; — the French tongue, that is, 
the popular and vulgar tong !e, was born, and the Latin language was 
utterly dead from tliat day on which the people no logger spontaneously 
recognised the Latin accent. I'his was about the eleventh century ; 
thenceforward the formation of the popular French is complete ; all the 
rest is of learned origin. 

^ I'hese are words borrowed from ancient languages — at any rate, from 
Greek or Latin ; as to words borrowed from modern languages, they will 
be found below, under the head of ‘Klcments of Foreign Origin * (§ 23). 

* Philologists who divide all languages into two deposits, the instinctive 
and the conscious, need not draw any distinction between learned words 
and what we call scientific words; for both of these arc of conscious 
origin (whether they are in common use, like innocent, or technical, like 
paleographic) ; and besides, each word in common use whose origin is 
learned has begun by being a scientific term, employed by the few. 
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into French ; from this point of view, learned words are useless to the 
philf^iogist: this being l^fid down, it does not follow that learned words 
are therefore to be banished ; they have proved their right to exist by 
existing; as M. Stinte-Beuve has rightly said, ‘ ils sont une des safsons 
dc la langiie/ When the French language was formed the popular 
speech was meagre \ answering to the wants of a simple and un- 
refined state of society, and to the scanty ideas of a 'yarlike, 
agricultural, and feudal population ; all* scientific ideas, the property 
of tlie clerks, being expressed only in Latin. After a time feudal 
society was modified, then declined, lastly perished, and gave place to 
a new order; to express new ideas the French language had to 
enrich itself either by developing popular terms -, or by borrowing from 
the dead languages learned terms, which after a time passed into the 
common longue, "riiese borrowed words, rare in the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries, and more numerous in the fourteenth, have 
become countless from the sixteenth downwards ; they have increased 
directly with the growth of ideas and the daily quickening succession 
of inventions and discoveries ^ 


PART III. 

ELEMENTS OF FOREIGN ORIGIN. 

§ 23. iN.addition to the classes already considered there are many 
words of foreign origin, borrowed directly by the French ffom other 
living languages. These follow no fixed law,* for they are the simple 
reMilts of chance. Thus, a succession of marriages in the sixteenth 

^ In the French language there arc not much more than 4000 popular 
primitives. Sec below, § 36 , lor the statistics of the language. 

“ By means of compounds, or fresh derivatives ; as from regie have 
sprung in course of ages, dcregler, dereglement ; regler^ reglemcntery regle^ 
nunitaiiony &c. 

I give only the immediate etymology, having neither time nor room for 
more. I'hus 1 simply cite enormis as tlic primitive of enorme; were I to go 
on and give the derivation of enormis (ex norma), I should have to write 
tile history of tlie Latin language. 'I'hose who clesire to know more of 
that histoi y are referred to the valuable Manuel ties racines grecques et latines 
by M.Bailly. It oftt n happens, that after a Latin word has produced a 
popular French word, it produces, later on, a learned term; thus from 
rationem, raison, in popular French, comes later the learned ration; this 
Jiroeess of double rciiroduction has received, from a seventeenth-century 
grammarian, the name of ‘ Doublets.’ I have abstained from dealing here 
with this subject, as I have already treated of this philological phenomenon 
in detail in sl Dictionnaire des Doublets ou doubles formes de la langue franqaise ; 
Paris, 1868. 
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century between princes of the House of Valois and Italian princesses 
brought in suddenly a number of Italian teniis : when France vi the 
last century borrowed from England some of her judicial and political 
institutions, she also took the terms which expressed them. These 
instances shew that a minute study of histor}', political, artistic, or 
colonial, will enable us to determine the precise part taken by foreign 
language in our vocabulary. On the other side, the attentive observa- 
tion ot early texts will teach its the age of these words, and will give 
us one more element of our knowledge by fixing for us the epoch 
of their introduction. Thus w^ know thcit piano ( = soft) is imported 
from Italy, partly because the word exists, with the same meaning, in 
Italian, parti}' because it does not appear in French musical writings 
till the end of the sixteenth century. Besides these a poderiori proofs, 
furnished by history, there are other a priori proofs, provicled by 
philology, which enable us to declare at once that the word sought 
for is not of French origin, and point out to us its true source. 
These words have all entered in since the formation of the language : 
accordingly, they have not combined with it, nor have they received 
any of the characteristics which the French language impresses on 
those words which it assimilates. Thus, to refer again to the word 
piano; we have already considered it by the historical or a posteriori 
method ; let us see what philology tells us about it. Piano, which 
answers to the Latin planus, cannot, a priori, be a word of French 
origin, for pi never becomes pi in French, but remains pi, — plorare, 
ph'urer ; plenus, plein ; plus, plus, &c. ; but more, piano must be of 
Italian stock, for in Italian only does pi turn into pi, witness plorare, 
piorare; r'' w*, pin ; plenus, pieno. See. Thus it is seen how the laws 
discovered by philology often enable us even to anticipate in many 
cases the inductions of the historical method. 

To enumerate according to the scale of importance the languages 
which have thus affected the French, we must begin witli the family 
of the Romance languages {Provcn9al, Italian, Spanish, Portuguese): 
these have furnished the most.. It was natural that the kindred 
languages should provide most: then comes the Teutonic family 
(German, English, Flemish). Modern Greek, Hungarian, and tlie 
Sclavonic tongues (Polish, Russian) have given soYn<? words. If we 
leave Europe, something is due to the Semitic languages (Hebrew, 
Turkish, Arabic), and also to the East Indian, Cdiinesc, and Malayan. 
The American Colonies have introduced a few special terms into the 
French language. 

We have now nothing to do but to lay before our readers a formal 
catalogue of all these borrowed words, and the history of these 
importations.^ 

’ As we have done in the case of Greek and Latin, we only give in this 
Dictionary the immediate etymology of the words borrowed from modern 
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CHAPTER I. 

Words of PROvEXfAL Origin. 

§ 24. It will perhaps seem strange that I should have named the 
Proven 9 al here as a distinct language, parallel with Italian, Spanish, 
rortugucse. I'he truth is that if we« would really understflnd its 
importance, and the influence it has exercised over the PYench, we 
must cease to regard it in its modern form, as an obscure despised 
patois, and must look at it in its liistorical development : before its 
decadence it had, between the eleventh and the fourteenth century, 
a brilliant and flourishing existence. 

The Provengal, or ^ Langue d'Oc* is the language of all the popula- 
tion of the Garonne basin, and of the southern part of the Rhone 
basin : it is the speech of a race of men quite distinct from the PTench 
of the North ; it is parent of a brilliant lyrical literature, which in the 
thirteenth century was translated into German, admired by Dante, 
imitated by Petrarch ; and lastly, it s^isfics the two criteria which in 
a historian’s eyes distinguish a language from a patois — it is the 
language of a people and of a literature. The philologist sees still 
more clearly tlie linguistic originality of the language when he com- 
pares it with tlie PVench ' ; though its age is equal, it has certain more 
archaic characteristics, which bring it nearer the Latin and give it the 


lani^Miagcs ; . tlius we shall see that the French dilettafite is a ninteenth- 
century importation of the Italian ( = amateur, perse* ei-tastc) ; hut 

it would be out.^idc our sphere, and a part of 4 he history of the Italian 
language, to go oti aiul shew that the Italian dilettante comes from the 
Latin delectantem, like atto^frutto, &r., from actum, fructum, &c., by 
regular change of ct into tt. Want of space forbids us to carry oUt the 
relationship between words of French origin and those of foreign origin 
which have a common root. Delectantem, for example, has produced 
the Italian dilettante, the P'rcnch delectant ; in the nineteenth century 
dilettante croiis<^i\ the Alps and became French: it would be interesting to 
explain that deltctant and dilettante are two forms of a common root, that 
dilettante is a ‘ (h)irt)le ’ of delectani, and that these two words form what 
we call a ‘ doublet ' (see § 22, note 3). 

^ In the middle ages the southerners regarded the French language as 
so thoroughly foreign, that the Leys tTAmor (a kind of poetical and gram- 
mah'cal code of laws, written in the fourteenth century) says (ii. 318) 
of the French language: ‘Apelam Icngatge e.stranh coma engles, 
espanhol, lombard * — ‘ We mean by foreign tongues such as the French, 
English, Spanish, Lombard.* In 1229, in a municipal document of Albi, 
a notary excuses him.self for not having read the inscription on a seal 
because it was in French, or some other foreign tongue: ^In lingua 
Gallica vel alia nobis extranea, quam licet literae essent integrae, pcrfecto 
non potuimus perspicere,* 
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same intermediate position between French and Italian that Provence 
holds geosxraphically between France and iMly. But the courj^e of 
events quickly put an end to this inVlepcudeiH, life. 'Phe rivalry 
between South and North which ended with the^Albigensian war 
and the defeat of the South, gave a deadly blow to the rroven9al 
tongue. 

In the year 1272 Languetloc fell into the hands of France, and the 
introduction of the French kinguage followed at once. The Pro- 
vencal was no longer ^<ritten; it fell from the rank of a literarv 
to that of a patois. The patois of Vrowin c, Langnet.’nc, 
anJ Gascony in our day arc the mere wrecks of that ' Laie^iic d'Oc ' 
which in its time had been so brilliant. Vet it has left in the French 
language a great many terms qf diflerent meanings, introduced chiefly 
during the middle ages, since the twelftn century; and a few in 
modern times. These words represent the most dilTercnt ideas; 
thus there are seafaring terms, atiian^ capy cargucKy carrey corsairvy 
espadcy gaharrity mistral y vergue ; names of plants and animals, 
higarradcy cahriy carnassiery doradey grenade y isard^y jigaky ortolan, 
radis ; names of precious s\.orie% cornatinc, grenat ; terms of dress, 
dwelling, horticulture, barette, bastidCy cadenaSy caisse, camaily cambonis, 
pelouse^; and other terms, such as badin, badand, croisadCy donze! Uy 
Jdchcryfatyforgaty malotru, menestretyjaser, rdder, ruser. 

CHAPTER II. 

Words of Italian Origin. 

§ 26 . The expeditious of Charles VITI, Louis XII, and Frangois I 
beyond the Alps, and the prolonged sojourn of the French armies 
in Italy, during the early years of the sixteenth century, made tlie 
Italian language very familiar to the French. ‘ The brilliancy of arts 
and letters in the Peninsula attracted men's minds at the very time 
when the regency of Catherine de' Medici set the fashion of admiring 
everything Italian 

This Italian influence w s omnipotent over the courts of Francis I 
and Henry II, and the courtiers did their best to make it felt through- 
out the nation. Then for the first time there appeared in the 
writings of the day a crowd of hitherto unknown words; terms of 
military art used by the French throughout the middle ages, such as 
hauberty heaunie, &c., disappeared, and gave place to corresponding 


^ Peculiar to the Bearn patois, which has also given the word beret. 
Before leaving the countries which border on France, let us say that the 
Walloon has contributed ducasscy and the Grisons' patois a^vatanchcy chalet y 
cretiUy ranz, 

* Add to these baladiny ballade y betony cdlin. ^ M. Littre. 
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Italian words, brought in by the Italian wars. From this time date 
terrr^^ of fence, botte^ escrime ; words relating to military usages and 
(jualities, accolade^ affront^ alAer^ bravache^ bravade, brave, bravoure ; 
camp-words, fortification, alarme, ahrte, anspessade, bandiere, ban- 
douliere, barricade, bastion, basionnade, brigade; weapons, arquebuse, 
baguette, bomhe, &c. 

This mania for Ttalianisms’ roused the just wrath of a contemporary, 
Henri Estiennc : ‘ Messieurs Ics courtreans se sont oubliez jusque-Ia 
(remprunter d'ltalic lours termes dc guerr<? sans avoir esgard k la 
consequence que portoit un tel emprunt; car d'ici a peu d'ans qui 
sera celuy qui nc ponsera que la France ait appris Tart de la guerre 
en Tc’scliole de ritalie, quand il verra qu'clle uscra des termes italicns ? 
Ne plus ne moins qu'en voyant los termes grecs et tous Ics arts 
lib(?raulx oslre gardez es autres langiies, nous jugeons, et a bon droict, 
que la (h cce a 6i6 I’eschole de toutes les sciences 

And Catherine de' Medici brought in not only court terms, and 
words expressing amusements, but also terms of art, needed to 
express new ideas, which had come from Italy with Primaticcio and 
Leonardo da Vinci ; such were architectural words, painters' and 
sculptors' words, ^terms of music, brought in at the end of the 
sixteenth and throughout the seventeenth century ; commercial words 
also, sea terms, thief-language, names of plants, diminutives, and many 
others. 

We subjoin a list of these borrowed words : — 

1. Court -terms : — accolade, accort, ajfide, affront, allcssc, aliicr, banquet, 
hravade, hrigue, cameriste, canaille, caracoler, carrossc, cavalcade, cavv^on, 
cocar de, cor Age, conriisan, escorte, cslajier, estrade , fanfrelucj;i£^rand€sse, 
grandiose, wibroglio, incognito, page, paladin, pa^disan, ser/?iissime, 

2 . Names of games, &c. : — arlequin, baladm, ba7?iboche, batifoler, 
houffon, burlesque, tabriole, capot, caricalure, ca^/iaval, caf'rousel, 
co7n parse, c7it rechat, escapade, gala, ga77ihade, jovial, lazzi, lolo, mascarade, 
pasquinade, polichmelle, prestidigitalcur, quadrille, raquette, salti77iba7ique, 
tarot, tre77ipli7i, vollege, 

3 . T erms of art. Architecture : — arcade, arcJiivolte, balcon, balda- 
quin, balustrade^ balusire, behedere, cabmet, campa7iile, casi7io, cata- 
falque, ciniaise, coniiche, coupole, ddnie, fagade, galbe, iiiche, paravent, 
pilasU'c, slue, villa. Painters' terms : — aquarelle, cahjuer, canerjas, 
caf'mm, d/aprer, esquisse, €sta772per, /7’esqtie, gouache, g7’olesque, mcariiat, 
7iiado7ic, maqiiette, 77iodele, mosaique, palette, pastel, pastiche, pittoresque, 
profit^ sepia, virtuoso. Sculptors’ and other artists' terms : — artisan, 
bronze, burm, buste, camee, cicero7ie, co7icetti, diletiafite, feston, filigrane, 
filoselle, gira7idole, improviser, madrigal, viedaille, 07’vietan, patiache. 


^ Henri Estienne, ConforTnite du la7igage franqoU ai>ec le giec, €d. 
Feugere, p. 24 . 
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piYtft'sidly porcehwit\ stance, stage, torse, Ifiisical terms : — a(tagi\ 
andante, arietie, arpege, barcarotte, hecarre,^ bemot, cadetu e, cantaU, 
cavatine, cona rt, crescendo, epinctte^ fausSet, Jioriturc, fugue, rnanilline, 
opera, oratorio, piano, preste, rebec, r i tour n< lie, so[f'ege, solo, somite, 
soprano, tenor, timbale, trille, trombone, vioton, violoncetle, rite. 

4. Terms of commerce : — agio, bam/ne, bam^m route, bitan, bitboj, 
bulletin, cambiste, cara/e, carton, citadin, colis, contracter, dito, 
e/omine, dm at, /ranro, gazettt\*\grcgc, jeton, mer can tile, noltser, nurnero, 
pa/tic/ie, piastre, pts/otc, sY/uin, tare, tan/, t/retirc, tontine, tun/iioise, 

5. Seafaring- terms : — bastingage, boussote, brigantin, cat/afer, can?- 
velle, coche, est ate, escadre,/anal, fetouqjie, f regale, gabier, gondole, nocher, 
palan, regale, iartane. 

6. Terms of war: — atarme, atertc, a^'q?idaise, arsenal, bandih'e, 
bandoutih'e, baraqiie, barricade, bastion, bombe, botte, bravache, tn'ave, bra- 
voure, brigade, calibty, canon, cantine, caporal, carabine, cartel, cartotuhe, 
casemate, casque, castel, cavalcrie, cavatit r, chevalei^esquc, eitadille, cotonet, 
condoliiere, croisade, cuirasse, emhusquer, escadron, escalade, escarmoueJn , 
escarper, escopette, esc rime, espadi\ti, esplanade, esponton, estacade, cstafette, 
esiafilade, estoc, estramagon, fantassin, Jleurct, fotigue, fraeasser, gabion, 
generalissime, giberne, infanterie, javeline, manege, vwusqiicton, parade, 
parapet, pertuisane, patrouilk, pavois, pennon, pilbr, plastron, poltron, 
rebiiffatde, redoute, re'pre'saille, sacoche, saccade, seniincllc, soldat, sol- 
datesque, spadassin, taillade, vedette, volte, 

7. Names of plants, &c. : — artichaut, bctladonne, hnignnn, cabas, 
caroiihier, ce'drai, ce'teri, espalier, goussc, lavande, miiscade, muscat, 
oleandre, pistache, primevcrc, scorsonere. 

8. DreVsj^&c. : — cadenas, caleqon, camisole, capote, casaque, costume, 
gregues, pan talon, parasol, perruque, pom made, pastiche, satin, sei'vuttc, 
simarre, valise, zibeline, 

9. Names, &c., of animals: — balzan, cagneux, caresser, ganache, 
impre'gner, madrepore, mannotte, perroqticl, piste, tarentulc, zibcUne. 

10. Food : — biscotte, brouet, candi, capiteux, capon, carbonnade, casse- 

rolle, cervelas, frangipane, macaron, macaroni, marasquin, marmite, 
massepain, muscadin, panade, revYche, rissoler, riz, salade, semoule, sir op, 
sorbet, zeste, u ■ 

11. ]\Ian*s person: — attitude, caboche, camus, carcasse, esquinancie, 
estropier, in-pelto, moustache, pavaner, scarlatine, sYton, svelte, 

12. Thief-terms and slang: — hagne, bandit, bastonnade, bravo, 
brigand, charlatan, chiourme, contrebande, escroc, espion, €strapade,faquin, 
lazaret, lazzarone, rodomont, sacripant, sbirre, supercheric. 

13. Diminutives : — babiole, bagatelle, baguette, bambin, caprice, pec- 
cadille, 

14. The elements, &c. : — bise, bourrasque, brusque, calme, cascade, 
filon, granit, lagune, lave, sirocco, tramontane, volcan. 
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ig. Other terms, not classified: — anspessade, ballon^ balourd, baster^ 
boucQify boutade, camirim^ cantone^ capiloiade, capitonner^ cartole^ cata- 
combe^ chagrin^ dee^se, d/smvolle, douche^ fiasco, for/anierie, frasqtie, 
gabte, gavibet, gigmiesque, giroueite, gourdin, isoler, improvisie, ingambe, 
"ihine, malandrin, palade, passade, pedant, piston, populace, revolte, riposte, 
sarbacane, sorte, talisman, tromblon, vili/giaiure. 


CHAPTER HI. 

Words of Spanish Origin. 

§ 20. The Wars of the League and the long occupation of French 
soil by Spanish armies towards the end of the sixteenth century spread 
wide among the french nation the knowledge of the Castilian speech. 
This invasion, which lasted from the time of Henry IV to the death of 
Louis XIII, left very distinct marks qp the French language. Hence 
come the names of many exotic plants and their manufactured pro-, 
ducts, as abricot,^ benjoin, cannelle, cigare, indigo, jasmin, jonquille, 
jujube. Union, savane, tahac, tomate, tulipe, vanille ; animals \ anchois, 
coctienille, ipagneul, merinos, musaraigne, pintade ; colours, albinos, 
alezan, basamP, nacarat ; parts of dwelling-places, alcdve, case, corri-^ 
dor; furniture, calebasse, cassolette, mantille ; dress, basquine, caban, 
chamarrer, galon, mantille, pagne, savate ; confectionary, carainel, 
chocolat, marmelade, nougat ; some musical terms, aubade, castagnette, 
guitare, serenade ; games, or enjoyments, dominos, hmnbre, ponte, 
regalcr, sarabande, sieste ; titles or qualifications, duegne, grandesse, 
laquais, ?ncnin; sea terms, arrinur, cabestan, embarcadere, embargo, 
debar cadere, mousse, pinte, rdcif, subr/cargue ; military terms, adjudani, 
algarade, cabrer, ca??iarade, caparagon, capitan, caserne, colonel, diane, 
escouade, espadon, haquenee, incartade, ?natamore, salade. 

Abstract terms arc rare, barbon, baroque, bizarre, casuiste, disparate, 
el dor ado, hdbler paragon, risquer, soubresaut, transe. Creole, muldire, 
negre, come from the Spanish-American colonies, as also does liajie, 
which is not to’bd’ found in literary Spanish. We may add that most 
of these importations are later than the time of Charles IX, with 


^ Certain organs also, as carapace ; or their products, as basane. 

“ Hdbler comes from hablar ‘ to speak,* and answers to the Low Latin 
fhblare from fabulari. As it passed into French the word took the sig- 
nification of exaggeration in speech. It is curious that the same change 
has overtaken ; the Spaniards borrowed the word in the seventeenth 
century from France, and have given to it the sense of boastfulness in 
speech. Ambassade came from Spain about the end of the fifteenth 
century, 

d 
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the exception of a few words like alganuie, which are to be found ; 
far back as the middle of the sixteenth cenlurj^'. 

The Portuguese language has given sfomc words bearing on India 
and Chinese manners, as bayadirey bezoard, caste, fftichc, mandarin 
one term signifying an ecclesiastical punishment, auto-da-fe ; one < 
military discipline, chamade ; and some names of fruits, abrico 
bergamote, coco. 


CHAPTER IV. 

Words of Gkrman* ('Irioin*. 

^ 27. All French words of GiTnian origin are later than th( 
middle of die sixieciuh century. The relig/ons wars, the Thirty I cars 
War, the German wars of the eighteenth century, have introduced £ 
number of military terms, bivouac^ blockhaiis, blocus, chahra<]Ut\ colback 
fifre, flamherge, havrcsac, hour rah, lansquenet, loustic, obus, reifrc, rosse^ 
sabre, sabretache, schlague, vaguemestre ; \vords expressing' clrijik, pot- 
house terms, bonde, brandevm^ cannette, choucroufe, fleche, gargotie, 
kirsch, nouille ; some names of animals, br^me, t'/an, hamster, renne ; 
some terms of art, €sia7nper, graver ; of dancing, valser ; of seafaring, 
bdhord'^. Mining industry, so general in Germany, has given a great 
number of specific mineralogical terms, bisfnuth, cobalt, couperose, 
igriser, emberize, gangue, gleite, gueuse, maiiganese, potasse, quartz, spath, 
zinc. Nickel is a Swedish word. 

We have said above that French words of German origin are not 
earlier th^^the sixteenth century; this remark does not apply to 
words of Old German gr Teutonic origin, which came into the Latin 
language between the tenth and the thirteenth centuries, and passed 
from the Latin into the French. These two classes of words are very 
distinct; the Teutonic words, in passing through the Latin, have lost 
their native form, and have gone through l*egular transformations 
before becoming French ; the others, German words, borrowed 
straight from Modern German, and introduced in their natural state, 
break the general regularity of the language. The former unite 
closely and absolutely with the French, the latter are but superficially 
connected : in the language of chemistry, words of German origin 
mix only with the French, those of Teutonic birth enter into com- 
bination with it. 


* ^Add, as debts to the Spanish, the name of one metal, platine, and of 
a typographical abbreviation, cedille. One word, mesquin, came in about 
the twelfth century. 

* House furniture owes to German some special terms, bahut, edredon. 
Abstract terms arc few, anicroche, chenapan, chic, and almost always bear a 
bad sense. The Flemish has given bouquin, the name of a plant, colxa, and 
one name of a festival, kermesse. 
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CHAPTER V. 

Words of English Origin. 

§ 28. Communications between England and France have daily 
grown more and more frequent from the time of the Restoration, 
and have brought with them a large nujjiber of English words.* These 
refer to industrial pursuits, ballast^ coke^ express^ flinty lias^ vialt^ rail^ 
tender, itnmcl, wagon; agriculture, drainer; politics, legislation, 

bill, budget, club, comile, convict, jury, meeting, pamphlet, toast, verdict, 

\ speech ; banking, cheque, drawback, ivarrant ; sundry moral states, 
comfort, humour, spleen ; dress, carrick, chdle, lasting, plaid, redingote, 
spencer ; food, bifteck, bol, gin, grog, pudding, punch, rhum, rosbif ; 
racing, sport, amusements, boulcdogue, boxe, break, clowfi, dafidy, 
dogcart, fashionable, festival, groo?n, jockey, lunch, raouf, sport, static, 
sfecple-chasse, tilbury, tnurisie, turf, whist ; medicine, croup ; sea-terms, 
many of which arc of old standing in the PVench language, accore, 
beaupre\ losse??ian, boulingrin, coaltar, f abes/an, cabine, cachalot, cambuse, 
cutter, ^pcrlan,Jlibustier, helcr, interlope, loch, lof paquebot, poulie, touage, 
yacht \ 


CHAPTER VI. 

Words of Slavic Origin. 

§ 29. TAe Polish language has provided certain dance^jKords, 
mazurka, 7‘edowa, the word caleche, and ojie heraldic term, sable, 
Russian gives cosaque, czar, knout, palache, steppe, cravache (though 
this last word travelled into France through Germany). 

Besides the Slavic languages the Uralian tongues have also borne 
their very slender part m influencing the French language; Louis XIV 
having introduced the hussards (a Hungarian word), the new corps 
kept its Magyar name, huszdr, and some of its old technical terms, 
dolman, shako. In the fifteenth century, horde, a word of Mongol 
origin, meaning m Tartar the camp and court of tlie king, was 
brought into France. 


CHAPTER VII. 

Words of Semitic Origin. 

§ 30. The Semitic words in the French language are Hebrew, or 
Turkish, or Arabic. It was a pet notion of the old etymologists to 

^ France also owes to the English the words square, billet, and alligator. 
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derive all languages from the Hebrew; the labours of modern philo- 
logists have shewn that such dreams were a vanity: and the ^ most 
important result of modern philological Science has been the discovery 
of the law that elements of languages ansiver exacifyi to the elements of 
race. Now the French belong to a very different race from the Jews, 
and therefore the relations between the French and Hebrew tongues 
must be illusory, a mere chapter of accidental coincidences. When 
St. Jefome rendered the Old Testament out of Hebrew into Latin, 
he brought into his version a number of Hebrew words which had no 
Latin equivalent, such as seraphim, gehennon, pascha, &c., and 
from ecclesiastical Latin they passed, five centuries later, into French, 
seraphin, gene, paque, &c.' But it is through the Latin that the French 
received them, and we may fairly say that Hebrew has had no direct 
influence on French. The same is true of the Arabic, whose relations 
to the French have been entirely matters of chance. Besides words ex- 
pressing things purely Oriental, like Alcoran, bahouche, bazar, bey, 
burnous, cadi, calife, caravane, car avanse rail, chacal, cimeterre, derviche, 
drogman, firman, gazelle, genette, girafe, janissaire, mameluk, marabout, 
marfil, minaret, mosquee, narghile', odalisque, once, pacha, sequin, 
serail, sultan, talisman, turban, vizir, &c., which have been brought 
straight from the east by travellers, the French language received 
during the middle ages several Arabic words from another source : the 
effect of the crusades, the great scientific progress made by the Arabs, 
Ihe study of oriental philosophers, common in France between the 
twelfth and fourteenth centuries, have enriched the vocabulary with 
words bearing on the three sciences cultivated successfully by the 
Arabs, namely, astronomical terms, azimuth, nadir, zenith y alchemist 
terms, alambic, alcali, al^himie, alcool, ambre, borax, elixir, julep, sirop; 
mathematical terms, algebre, algorithme, chiffre, zero ; but even these 
words of exclusively learned origin did not pass straight from Arabic 
into French, but passed first through the scientific medieval Latin. 

The commercial relations between France and the East have also 
introduced a number of terms bearing on dress, babourhe, bouracan, 
colback, coton, hoqueton, jupe, taffetas ; on building and furnishing, 
bazar, divan, kiosque, mag. sin, matelas, sofa ; jewellery, colours, per- 
fumes, azur, carat, civette, laque, lazuli, nacre, orange, talc ; lastly, 
words which come under no special classification, amiral, cafe, echec, 
haras, hazard, mat, tamarin, truchement. 

The frequent invasions and long sojourn of the Saracens in 
Southern France between the eighth and the eleventh centuries have 
left absolutely no traces either on the southern dialects, or on the 
French language *. 


' We may add to this list the Talmudic words cabale and rabbin. 
* See Reinaud, Invasions dcs Sarrasins en France^ pp. 306 , 307 . 
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‘ CHAPTER VIII. 

Words of Eastern Origin. 

§ 31. By words of Eastern origin are meant all those terms which 
have been brought by travellers from India, bamhou, hrahme^ cache- 
viire, car7iac, jongle^ mousson, nabab, pagode^ palanquin^ paria^ &oi ; from 
Cliina, the ; from the Malay Archipelago, ca^ar^ orang-outang. 

Tlie word zebre is of African origin. 

CHAPTER IX. 

Words of American Origin. 

§ 32. The words collected in the three last chapters do not express 
French notions, and are, properly speaking, not French words at 
all ; the same is true of local terms introduced into the language by 
the relations kept up between France and the American colonies. 
Such words are acajou^ alpaga, ananas ^ boucanier^ cacao ^ caiman^ 
calumet^ chocolate coUbn\ cojidor^ jalaps mats, ouragan, quinquina, quinine, 
sagou, tabac, tapioca, tatoucr. 


PART IV. 

ELEMENTS OF VARIOUS ORIGIN. 

Under this head come all the words whose introduction into the 
language may be said to be purely accidental, whether their origin be 
historical, as the word S^ide\ or onomatopoctic (due to the imita- 
tion of sounds), as a'aquer. After these, which will close the list of 
words of known origin, we shall come to a list of all the words as to 
which etymology has arrived at no definite conclusion. 

CHAPTER I. 

Words of Historical Origin. 

§ 33. These words, few in number, are due to some accidental cir-' 
cumstance: this makes it all the more needful to recognise them 
properly ; for if we were to shut our eyes to their origin, and try to 


^ From Voltaire’s Mahomet, in which there is a blind agent of the 
Prophet’s will named Seide, the French form of the Arabic Said, 
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discover a scientific etymology for them, \vc should he sure to go 
wrong. If we were to forget that giifilleiine, macaditm, 
quinqut'i^ are named after their inventors, and sot ourselves to de- 
compose them into their elements, with a view eff tiiuling, l)y the 
rules of permutation, their Greek or Latin origin, we sliouKl certainly 
fall into the most flintastic mistakes. 

Wowls of historic origin almost always staml for concrete things or 
material objects, and esgeciatiy, as is natural, for new invi ntions, or 
importations, as, for example, stuffs, astrakau, auhimirc, ot/n o/, 
madras, mousselhie, nankin, roncjineric, from the names ot ]>laccs, 
Astrakhan, Cash mire, Calicoi, Gaza, Madras, Aloiissoul, Nankin, 
Rouen, where these goods were first made; carriages, In rime, made at 
Berlin, fiacre, Victoria, d'Aumont, &c. ; vegetables, Dahlia, named 
after the botanist Dahl by Cavanilles in 1790, cantaloup, or melon, 
cultivated at Cantaluppo, a papal villa near Rome, &.c. 

Abstract words are scarcer : such as jeremiade, from the Prophet, 
lambiner, from Lambin (d. 1577), a professor in the College of 
France, and famous for the immense length of his explanations, and 
the diffuseness of his commentaries. Other words are cither invented 
by the learned, as gaz, which was created in the sixteenth century by 
Van Helmont the alchemist, or they are the expression of some 
ancient circumstance, as the word greve ( = combination of working 
men) comes from the phrase se mettre en Greve, and this from the 
fact that under the old regime the working men of the different cor- 
porations used to assemble on the old Place de la Greve at Paris, to 
wait to be hired, or to prefer complaints against their employers 
before the^P;^v6t des Marchands \ 

CHAPTER II. 

OxoiiATOPOETic Words. 

§ 34 . There are very few words in the French language which are 
formed ‘ onomatopoetically,’ that is, by imitation of .sounds. These 
express the cries of animals, hdjrer, croasser,japcr, taper, miauler ; the 


^ The following is^ the list of French words of historic origin '.—Amphi- 
tryon, Angora, Artesien, Assassin, Atlas, Rdionmtte, Jialais, Raragouin, 
Bareme, Basque, Beguin, Berime, Besant, Bicoque, Biscaien, Bougie, Bretteur, 
Brocard, Cachemire, Cnlepin, Calicot, Canari, Camiihale, Cantaloup, Carlin, 
Carmagnole, Car me, Casimir, Cauchois, Celadon, Chiner, Cognac, Cordunnier, 
Cra*vate, Curasao, Dahlia, Damasser, Damasquiner, Dedale, Dinde, Echalotte, 
Epagneul, Esclanse, Escobard, Espiegle, Faience, Fiacre, Flandrin, Flortn, Fon- 
tange, Franc, Frise (cheval do), Futaine, Galetas, Gal^uanisme, Gavote, Gaze, 
diet, Gothique, Greve, Guillemet, Guillotine, Guinee, Hermetique, Her mine, 
Hongre, Jnde, Jarnac, Jaquette, Jeremiade, Laconique, Lambiner, Louis, 
Macadam, Madras, Magnolier, Mansarde, Marionnette, Marotte, Maroquin, 
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phases of human .si)ecch, hahiUet\ cancan^ caqueicr, chuchoter^ chut^ 
fndoiincr hoqnet, 7nannoltcr ; certain conditions of size or movement, 
bouffer, bouffir^ ; some natural sounds, brmssemeni, clapoter^ 

claque^ cUqiutis^ irat , craqitery cric^ croquer^ fanfare^ humer^ pouffer^ 
tic, toper; the speech of children, maman,papa; and some 

interjections, from bah, dbahir ; from hu, hiur. 


CHAPTER III. 

Words the Origin of which is Unknown. 

§ 35. Wk liavc; now described all the known provinces of that vast 
domain which mm call the French Language; there are other pro- 
vinces which philology has not yet recognised or explored. The 
limits of these mu?.t now be carefully traced out on our linguistic map 
of tlie language; for the line which separates the known from the 
unknown cannot be fixed till we l^ve made out the map of the 
former, and have fixed the frontiers of the provinces with which we 
are certainly acquainted. 

This unknown region, as might be expected, embraces hardly any 
but words of popular origin, and gives us a collection of more than 
six hundred words of which the derivation is as yet undiscovered. 
It would be not strictly true to say that the etymology of all these 
words is unknown to us; there are very few of them as to which 
philology cannot give us several conjectures, each equally plausible ; 
and it is quite certain that the day will come when the^.x;fence, with 
more powerful instruments, will resolve all these problems ^ ; still, in 
the present state of our philological knowledge, these hypotheses can 
be neither verified nor refuted, and we therefore pass them by in 
silence, reckoning as unknown all those words as to which philology 
has not attained to any definite conclusion. 

To reproduce discus.sions which lead to no conclusion would be 
contrary to the aim we have set before us ; for purposes of in- 


Marotique, Martinet, Mercuriale, Meringue, Mousselhie, Nankin, Nicotine, 
Patelinage, Perse, Persienne, Phaeton, Pierrot, Pistolet, Praline, Quinquet, 
Renard, Ripaille, Rohinet; Roquet, Rouennerie, Salseparcille, Sansonnet, Sar~ 
donique, Sarrasin, Seide, Serin, Silbouttte, Simonie, Strass, ^artufe, Tournois, 
Truie, Turlupinade, l^andalisme, V'audeville, 

* It is hard to foresee into what these 650 words will be resolved; a 
large and marked ponion of them is certainly formed from words altered 
from the Latin or the Teutonic, and the action of degradation has been so 
great that it conceals from us their origin. 7'he rest, doubtless less than 
one half, are sprung from, and will be traced back to, the indigenous lan- 
guages, the Basque, the Celtic, &c., which were spoken on the Gallic soil 
at the time of the Roman Conquest. • 
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struction, doubt is worse than i'^norance, and in teaching the young 
we are apt to lose some of the huits-^if knowledge unless the di^itinc- 
tion between the known and the unknown is laW down clearly and 
without hesitation. ^ 

There are about 650 words of which the origin is unknown ^ The 
following is a list of the chief ones. 

Adri\ accou/rer, aigrejin, a/se, ajottc, aloyau^ amalgame^ amphigoun\ 
andomiler, aniilope, miiimoine^, ardillon^ ardoise^ armei^ aikkr, 

attifer^ auhe^ aumusse, aw-SenL 

BabinCy baboutn, bdehe, badigeon, baguenauder^ balafre^ balise^ baliverne^ 
bedky baftcaly bancroche^ barai^ bara/k, harder^ barguigner^ barily baron, 
basane, bascule, bdiir, baudruche, bauge, hedaine, blgue, biUtre, bercer, 
berge, berm, besogne, besoin, biche, bidon, bielle, biffer, bigarrer, bigle, 
bigot, bijou, bilboquet, billeves/e, billon, bimbelot, bique, bis, bise, biseau, 
bisquer, bistouri, bisire, blaser. Mason, bleile, blond, bloiiir, blouse, boblche, 
bobine, bombance, bombe, borgne, bosse, lot, bonder, boudin, bone, bougon, 
boulanger, bourbe, bourdon, bourreau, bousculer, bouse, braire, branche, 
brande, branler, braquemari, braqtier, bredouiller, brehaigne, breloque, 
bretauder, hretello, bribe, hricole, h'rimborion, hrin, brioche, broc, brocanter, 
brou, brouir, bruine, briiire, buffet, burette, buior. 

Cabaret, cabas, cafard, cagot, cahoter, caieu, caillou, calemhour, calk 
fourchon, calotte, camard, camion, camoujlet, cant, canton, caramboler, 
cassis, catimini, chalet, chalit, chamailler, chambranle, chanfrein, charade, 
charangon, charivari, chassie, chiffe, choyer, ciron, ciseau, civicre, claque- 
murer, cocasse, coche (a notch), cochevis, colifichet, compht, concierge, 
copeau, coqueluche, coquin, corme, cosse {/cosser\ coterie, cotret, courge, 
crdcelle, crep^jy, cake), cretonne, creuset, crotte, 

Dague, dalle, debaucher, dkruer, d/ginga^ide', degringole, developper, 
diner, disette, dodu, dorloter, doucine, douve, drap, dupe, 

Eblouir, dbouriffer, dcarquiller, ichouer, dclabousser, dclanche, /cran, 
dcrouer, ^crouir, dgrillard, embaucher, dmoustiller, empeigne, endei^er, 
engouer, enlizer, enticher, ipargner, iparvin, ergot, estaminet, e'tanchcr, 
itoiler, etiquette. 

Fagot, /albala, falun, fardeau, farfadet, felon, feuilMte, filou, 
flagorner, flanelle, Jldner, flatter, foulard, fredaine, frcluquct, fretin, 
fricasser, f riche, fricot, frime, fringant, fripe, friset . ' 

Gadoue, gaillard, galet, galetas, galimatias, galvauder, ganse, gargon, 
gargote, gargouille, gargouse, giMt, gibier, gibouUe, gifle, gigot, givre, 
se goberger, godailler, godelureau, gogo, goinfre, gonelle, goret, gosier, 
goujat, gourmand, gourme, gourmet, grahuge, graillon, gravier, gredin, 
grile, gribouiller, groimoire, gringalet, grive, gruger, guenille, guenon, 
gu&idon, guelre, guilleret, guimbarde, gmnguette, guisarme. 


^ This is calculated on the base of the Dictionnaire de VAcademie ; if we 
were to include every unknown word in the language the number would be 
considerably larger. 
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Uarasser, JiardeSy haricot^ haridelle^ heurter^ horiotty houilley houppc- 
hjndi\ houspillcr^ hiire. , 

Jachercy jalotiy jargon y j auger y javarky javeloty jucher. 

Laky lakofi, lamleaUy landiery laudanuMy liaiSy Hardy licCy Iky Hngol, 
lopiriy losa7igey loupCy Inroriy lutniy luzerne. 

Mdchcy mdchicoulisy macquery magnanerky magoiy mammouthy manu 
gance, inanivelky viaquereaUy maraudy marCy marcasskiy marmoly mar- 
mouse!, maielot, matois, maioUy mauvaky m/gissier, meleze, meringuey 
merisiery merlatiy niievre, mijaurky mijoter, mincey mirltiotiy moelloriy 
moignoTiy moquer^ moquetky morgue^ morlaiscy moruty motUy mouroriy 
mufley maser. 

Naboiy nigaud. 

Omelette, orsetlle, ouate. 

Patois, patraque, patte, pipin, percale, percer^ petit, pile (reverse, of 
coins), piloriy pimpant, pingre, pirouette, piton, pivot, pleige, pompe, 
pompon, poteli, potiron, preux. 

Quinaudy quintal. 

Rahdchery rable, rahougrir, rahrguery racher ; rafale, rainure, 
ratatiner, raz, retifrogner, requin, reve, ricaner, ricocher, rojifier, rosser, 
ruhan. 

Sabordy sabot, salmis, sarrau, sebile, scmelle, serpilliere; sobriquet, soin, 
sot, soubretky souche, soupapc, souqueftille, sournois, sparadrap. 

Tache, taloche, tail, tangage, taper, tapir, tarabuster, tarauder, tarte, 
tintamarre, tranchcr, trapu, tricoter, trimbaler, trimer, tringle, tripot, 
iripoter, trique, trogne, trognon, trompe, truffe, trumeau. 

Varlope,^ vasistas, vigk. 


CHAPTER IV. 

Of the Statistics of the French Language. 

§ 36. Let us finally express in figures the chief results at which 
we have now arrived : although statistics are hardly in their right 
])lace here, and although we may not wish to follow IMalherbe's 
precept, that it* i» very pretty to ‘ nombrer n(5ccssaircment,' w^e may 
apply to our subject M. Saintc-Beuve’s excellent maxim, that il faut, 
tot ou tardy dans ce vaste arrie'r/ humain qui s' amoncelle, en venir . . . d 
dcs reglements du passd, d des conceptions sommaires, f assent elks un peu 
artificielles, h dcs mdthodes qui ressemblent d ces machines qui abr/gent et 
re'sumentun travail de plus en plus interminable et infini^. We must 
not, then, press our %ures too hard; they only express approxi- 
mately the relations and proportion of the different elements which 
combine to form the French language. 


^ Sainte-Beuve, Nowveaux Lundis, VIII. p. 44. 




Statistics of the Modern French Language. 

« 

1. Words of which the origin is unknown . ^ . 650 

2. \\ ords of popular origin 

i. Latin element (primitive words) . 3800 


ii. Germanic element 420 

iii. Greek element 20 

iv. Celtic eleinsnt * 20 

4260 

3. Words of foreign origin : — 

i. Italian 450 

ii. Proven9al 50 

iii. Spanish 100 

iv. German 60 

V. English 100 

vi. Slavonic 16 

vii. Semitic no 

viii. Oriental . . . 16 

ix. American 20 

923 

4. Words of historic origin ........ 115 

5- Onomatopoetic words 40 


Toul number of words . • , 5987 

/e subtract from the 27,000 words contained in the Djithnnaity 
these 59^7 enumerated, we shall find a remainder 
ml 21,000 words, •created either by the people from primitive 
, by composillon and derivation, or by the learned, who have 
»ved a crowd of words direct from Greek and Latin. 
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PHONETICS, OR THE STUDY OF SOUNDS. 


§ 37. There are two objects which Phonetics set before them : first, 
the description of sounds, which ^are the elements of language ; 
secondly, the study of the origin and history of these sounds when 
once we have clearly described them 


PART I. 

DESCRIPTION OF SOUNDS. 

4 

§ 38. Without attempting to describe the organs of the human 
voice, or cncroacliing on the sphere of the Unatoinist, we must still 
state in this place (though \viiIiout endeavouring to prove our positions) 


‘ I have already defined Phonetics (§ 4), and have shewn what help 
etymology gets from them : guided by these fixed laws of transformation of 
sounds in passing from a parent- language to its offspring, etymology is no 
longer obliged to trust to fallacious analogies of sounds or signification; 
it can usually tell beforehand the form which any particular Latin word 
naturally adopts in Vrench. 

The true place of Phonetics is under the head of Grammar, of which 
they arc an integral part; and I have discussed the Phonetics of the French 
language in the Historical Grammar. It might have been enough to refer 
the student to that work ; but as I am now endeavouring to lay before 
him for the first time the proof of every etymology, I w'ish him to have 
ready to hand the means of verifying and controlling my statements, and 
the complete collection of the transformations of Latin into F rench. 

These two treatises on Phonetics are not the same. In the Grammar 
1 limited myself to the exposition of the chief laws, with a few examples 
only; here, on the contrary, I lay down not only the list of facts 
which confirm the chief Ij^vs, but also most of the secondary laws and 
the exceptions. 
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the chief results which have been attained by physiology in its 
researches into the mechanism of language and the classiScatJon of 
sounds. It is only by dissecting sounds that we* <gn get a detailed 
account of the marvellous instrument on which, as max MOller well 
says, ‘we play our words and thoughts.' And, moreover, these 
physiological preliminaries are an indispensable prelude to the study 
of the history of the sounds of the French language. 

• / S 9 , Whatever the human ear can perceive may be divided into 

two classes, sounds, ox successions of periodical vibrations, and noises, 
or rregular successions of discontinuous vibrations. Sounds may 
be noted musically ; noises cannot. The human voice is caused by a 
current of air emitted from the lungs, under the pressure of the thorax, 
vibrating as it passes across the vocal chords. 

§ 40. If the current of breath reaches the open air without having 
been interrupted or troubled in its passage through the mouth, there 
is produced a sound, which we cHl a vowel‘s. 

§ 41. If, on the other hand, this current of air is suddenly stopped 
in its progress by any barrier, such as the tongue, teeth, or lips, the 
sound is spoilt, and instead thereof out comes a noise' Ynown by the 
name of contbnant; of these the different varieties arc due to the 
differences in organs (tongue, teeth, lips), which thus interrupt the 
emission of the voice. 

Thus, then, human speech is to be divided into two modes and 
forms ; the consonant which is but a noise ; and the vowel, which 
is a sound, and is consequently subject to certain musical conditions 
which we mu3t now pass on to discuss. 


* The two works of the highest value on this subject (placed in chrono- 
logical order) are Briicke’s Grund%uge der Physiologic tind Systematik der 
Sprachlaute (Vienna, 1856), and Helmholtz’s Lehre *0011 den ^onempfindungen 
(Brunswick, 1863). Of these, the former has settled, quite finally or nearly 
so, the laws of consonants; the latter is all-important for the vowels. 
Both have been combined, and thrown into a short and useful form, by 
Dr. Rumpelt, in 1869 {Das naturliche System der Sprachlaute'), I need 
not name Mr. Max Miiller’s admirable lecture (Lect. li. p. 103) on the 
same subject : it is a real chef-d^ cBwre of penetration and clearness* 

* Literally an emission of the voice : vocal is from vox. 
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Chapter i. 

The Vowels. 

§ 42 . Setting aside the question of its duration, each note has 
three aspects : — • 

1. As to its elevation or tone ; that is, ^ts place in the scale of"* 
sounds. The elevation of a note is a result of the number of vibra- 
tions which take place in a given time. When we say that a si is 
more shrill, or a higher note than a ;///, we mean to say that si is 
produced by a greater number of vibrations in the same time than 
are required to produce the sound called mi, 

2. As to its po2vcr ; that is, the degree of intensity with which the 
note strikes the ear. This depends on the length of the curves of 
oscillation of the air-particles ; or (as it would be phrased in acoustics) 
on the amplitude of the vibrations. When we sing a note softly 
we displace or set in vibration a lesS volume of air than if we were 
singing the same note at the full pitch of our voice. 

3. As to its qualify; that is, the timbre^ or sonorous characteristics 
of a note. Thus, if we hear the same note sounded at the same 
moment on a violin and on a piano, why is it that we can distinguish 
the two? Whence comes it that these two notes, of the same 
elevaiio 7 t and pou'er (identical, that is, in number and amplitude 
of their vibrations), are yet perfectly distinguishable? The answer 
is that the piano and violin have different qualities; they g]ve, as one 
may say, two distinct colours, just as when ,we see the same object 
through two panes of coloured glass, one making it look green, the 
other red. Each instrument has its own peculiar quality ; a colour 
which tinges each sound, and gives its timbre to it. This modification 
of sounds arises from the different shapes and materials of the in- 
struments which generate them ; for these differences in shape and 
material naturally produce a corresponding difference in the form 
of the vibrations which create the sound. Whence* then comes it 
that, in the case# of two notes, identical in intensity and elevation, 
the form of the vibrations can produce this diversity of quality? 
This brings us to the theory known under the name of that of ‘Multiple 
Resonance,’ or of ‘Harmonic Sounds/ As long ago as a.d. 1700, 
Sauveur remarked that if the string of a clavichord be pinched 
tight, one hears at once, in addition to the note which has been 
struck, and at the same time with it (supposing the ear is sharp and 
practised), other notes which are more acute than ^he one struck, 
and which sound feebly through a sort of sympathy. These accom- 
panying secondary notes, which emerge directly we strike a note, 
are called ‘the harmonics’ or ‘resonant sounds’ : tlie experiment by 
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which the existence of these harmonics can be materially proved is 
well known : — if we put leaden soldiers on the notes of a piano, and 
then strike a note, all the men standilig on the notes which are 
harmonics to the note struck will be upset, while Ihct others all remain 
unmoved. Next, Helmholtz discovered the important fact that the 
harmonics which accompany each note vary in number and quality, 
according to the nature of, the instrument; or, in a word, that the 
form oY the instrument giving,its own character to the vibrations, the 
harmonics were modifietl in different ways, while the note struck 
remained always the same; he shewed that this difference in the 
nature and intensity of the harmonics was in fact the cause of that 
difference in quality of which we have been speaking. This discovery, 
that the shape of the instrument modifies the form of the vibrations, 
and that this determines the different varieties of harmonics, whence 
come the varieties of quality, gave Helmholtz the clue to the explana- 
tion of the manner in which vowel-sounds arc produced. Thinking 
that in order to pronounce each of the vowels a, f, u (the last to be 
sounded ou, as in Italian), we have to modify the form of the tube 
made by the cheeks, and that ^thereby we modify the form of the 
vibration, and thereby also we change the character of the harmonics, 
Helmholtz succeeded in proving that the different vowels are only 
the different qualities (or timbres) of the human voice, due to the 
different forms taken by the orifice of the cheeks, the mouth, during 
the emission of the voice. 

§ 43. The gamut of vowels, as Helmholtz has established it, is 
u, 0, a, €, i; the relationship and transformation of the vowels will be 
more visii)lo.vby means of the vocal triangle, as Briicke determined 
it in 1856^: — 


<r 



This triangle shews us the progress of vowel sounds as they pass 
through the phases of their transformation : thus 0 on its way to U 

' In this diagram are given the sounds which exist in French or Latin. 
Briicke’s triangle marks several other vowels, foreign to these two lan- 
guages, and therefore not inserted or studied here. 
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must necessarily fA’st pass through eu; and this law, directly established 
by physiological investigation, is confirmed by history, which shews 
that it has always ^ existed, ahd has always been obeyed ; thus Lat. 
morum became first O. Fr. meure, and is now milre; znotum, O. Fr. 
?neu, now mtl. Is it not clear then, that the previous study of the 
physiological law of sounds is a very valuable guiding line for the 
history of the transformations of language ? In fact, strange as it 
may seem, this preamble to etymological research is an absolute 
necessity. The human organs ever obey "the same laws, and it is 
natural that we should employ the discoveries made by investigation 
into the living organ, if we would explain the changes of sound caused 
by the vocal organism of races which have now disappeared from 
the earth. 

§ 44. By the side of these vowels which we have just studied, 
known by the name of ‘pure or sonorous vowel-sounds/ we find 
a second class of vowels known as the ‘nasal or muffled vowel 
sounds ’ ; so called, not because they are really pronounced through 



the nose, but because in pronouncing them the veil of the palate 
is lowered, and the air thus compelled to vibrate through the cavities 
which connect the nose with the pharynx : in fact, if while these 
sounds are being emitted, we close the nose altogether, we make 
the vowel still more strongly nasal, which shews that they cannot 
be formed through the nose. These nasal sounds, unknown to the 
Latins and to most European languages, are, we may say, a French 
speciality, represented by the following groups of letters, au, en^ in^ 
on, un, 

§ 45. In addition to these vowels, pure and nasal, are the diph- 
thongs, or mixed sounds, made up of two vowels pronounced together 
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by a single voice-utterance: these we must coifeider next. Now, 
according as wo rest on the first or on the second of tlicsc vowels, 
so shall we produce one or other of tw5 kinds o[ diphthongs : those 
which are accented on the former vowel, as the JIalian n6i\ 

we will call strong diphthongs; and those accented on the latter 
vowel, like the French which we will call the weak diphthongs. 

« 

§ 46. Application of ^ the tihove-siated Principles. Inventory of 
Latin Vozvcls. 

I. There are eleven Latin vowels: a, d; e, e; 6, o; i, i; y; u, u. 
The pronunciation of a, o, i was identical with that of the French <z, <7, i; 
e was pronounced like the open French e (as in apres) ; u like the 
French ou; y was a sound unknown in common Latin, and imported 
into the learned language from Greece; it answers to French 
or to German ii in ^liiller, with, however, a somewhat more marked 
tendency to pass into i. The nasal sounds are unknown in Latin. 

IL The diphthongs. Theses are six in number, all of them with 
the accent on the former vowel: they are du, 6u, ei, lii, ae, 6e. 
These strong diphthongs are pronounced as follows : — 

'Au like German au (in t&auo), and answers to the combination 
of French letters dou : thus, durum was pronounced douroum : in 
the latter days of the Empire this aou became o in the speech of the 
peasantry; for Festus (p. 189) tells us that from the third century 
downwards the peasantry said orum, for aurum, oricula for auricula 
(‘ orum jD^ro^aurum rustici dicebant ’). 

'Eu was pronounced eou (as in Italian Europa), 

'Ei like the French ei in eille (in corbeille), or like Spanish ey (in 
rey), or like Italian ei (in le'i), 

'Ui, like the French oui^ if the accent be sliified to the earlier part 
of the diphthong (mi^ instead of out) : the Italian Hi (in /Hi) exactly 
reproduces the Latin sound. 

It is useless to say anything about the pronunciation of de and 6e, 
which at quite an early Latin period were transformed into e (as 
in eduB for hoedus, Mesius for MaesiuB). 

§ 47. Further application of above-stated Principles. Inventory of 
French Vowels. 

I. The pure vowels. As is well known, the French alphabet is 
very badly constructed ; for it has several orthographic signs for the 
same sound, and, on the other hand, is so meagre that it has to 
denote several different sounds by the same letter ; thus, for the one 
sound 0 , it has the three signs 0 , au, and eauy while for the two 
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different sounds of* r, hard and soft, it has only one sign, c (as in calomnie 
kalomnie^ and cerveaii = serv^at^). Further on we shall explain the 
cause of this lac^ • and surplus in French orthography, when we 
treat of the history of the language; now we will only deal with 
the list of French vowels, neglecting the multiple orthographic signs 
which stand for one sound. The French vowels, then, are eleven 
in number : a, d; d (also written as ^ or at) ; o, 6 (also writ^n au^ 
eau); i (also written j/), (; u; m; ^a«(also written esu, as in boeuf^ 
and ue, as in accueilUr), * 

If we compare this list with the Latin vowel sounds, we shall 
see that the French language has gained the sounds ii and «/, and 
the closed /, none of which existed in Latin ; the letter u (which 
in Latin marked a sound equivalent to the French oti) is used in 
French to rcj)resent the new sound «, and in order to represent the 
Latin sound, the on group has been created : thus murum has become 
viur^ while ursus is ours. Hence has come an unfortunate confusion : 
it would have been better to keep for the letter u the souhd it already 
had in Latin, and to represent the Modern French u sound (as the 
Germans have it) by ii, ^ 

Another and more important gain to the French language is that 
of the vague sound indicated by the name of the e mute. This 
sound, unknown in Latin, is produced from every one of the Latin 
vowels : tJius the Latin a, e, i, o, u, have all alike become e mute, 
thus a becomes c in rosam, rose ; caballum, cheval ; e becomes e in 
venire, zr/tir ; frsitrem,y'rire ; i becomes e in vestimentum, 
znent ; minutum, vicnti ; o becomes c in conucla*, quenouille ; and 
u becomes* in inni^rnxn, gctiiHre ; templum, temple, .N^w if we 
draw the I.atin vocal triangle within a circle„the circumference will 
stand for the e mute, that sound to which, in French, all the Latin 
vowels descend when they become deadened ; thus — 



This loss of vocal power in the Latin final vowels had advanced 
far at the time of the fall of the Empire: and Inscriptions of that 

e 
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period are full of such forms as domino for douiinuih (see .'" ehueluirdi), 
ill which the iinal vowels are confused with one anolliei and 
one for another, a confusion whicli shews how very undei idi il iluir 
pronunciation had become: towards the seventh*‘cenlury all ilif.se 
vowels were lost in one common sound, which was between the French 
m and o, an uniform sound which really required only one sign, and 
has been represented in French orthography by the e mute. But 
this symbol was not adopted »at once: in the very first specimen of 
the French language — ttie well-known Strasburg Oailis of a.d. 842* 
— we find, two lines apart, two different signs for the silent final 
vowels: thus the Latin fratrem is thrice reiulereil by /r mi re, once 
by fradra ; instead of noin\ penf*it\ C/hiries, we find nos/ro, poblo, 
KarlOy which is also written Karle, This dilliciilty, experienced by 
the scribe in rcndcrin*^ this new sound by a common and uniform 
sign, nuiv be seen at every step in the linguistic remains of the period 
i^ccivcen the ninth anti the eleventh century. After tlut time e is 
always u>oJ to represent die mute sound. This letter was not chosen 
because it answered to the e sound (for that in w mute sound would 
have been better represented by e or r// than by r), but simply be- 
cause, as a matter of fact, of all the Latin final vowels, the r was the 
one which occurred the most frequently. But this e mute, which no\v 
is almost imperceptible in pronunciation, had, up to about the mitldle 
of the sixteenth century, a distinct and sufficiently marked sound 
(like the final 0 still heard in the pronunciation of the Provencal 
peasantry, as in franceso, musico, pos/o, for frangaise, 7 niisiqiu\ poste\ 
Palsgrave, the old English grammarian, in his Esciaircissemeni de la 
langue francoise, a.d. 1530, says expressly (lib. i. rcgula 5, cd. Genin, 
p. 4): ‘If ^ be the laste vowell in a frcnchc worde beynge of many 
syllables, eyther alone or with an s ffolowyngc hym, the worde not 
havyng his accent upon the same e, then shall he in that place sound 
almost lyke an 0 and very moche in the noose, as these wordcs h 6 nnm\ 
femme, honeste, park, hornmes, femmes, honestes, shall have theyr laste 
e sounded in maner lyke an 0, as hommoyfemmo, homsto, parlo, ho?nf?ios, 
femmosy honesios : so that, if the redcr lyft up his voyce upon the 
syllable that commeth nexte before the same e, and sodaynly elepresse 
his voyce whan he commeth to the soundyngc'* of hym, and also 
sounde hym very moche in tho noose, he shall souncle e beyng written 
in this place accordyng as the Frenchmen do. Whiche upon this 
warnynge if the lerner wyll observe by the Frenchmen's spekynge, 
he shall easely perceive.' Then, passing from theory to practice. 
Palsgrave gives us (p. 56) the pronunciation as it ought to be : La 
ires honnorie magnificence (Ja-tres-ounorio-manifisdnsd) : secretaire du 
roy nosire sire {secretayro” deu-roy-n 6 iro- siro) ; glorieuse renommee 
{gloriedzo renoumm/o). This leaves us no room to doubt what was 


^ See the Historical Grammar, p. 14. 
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ilio proniincialion •of llie e mute at that time, and shews that it was 
plainly discernible. 


How io siudy the transit of the Latin Vowels into French^ 
and the Rules of Accent. 

§ 48. If we may compare words to a living organism, th^ con- 
sonants will be the bones, which can only m«ve by help of the vowels, 
which are the connecting muscles. The vowels then are the fugitive 
and shifting part of a word ; the consonants its stable and resisting 
j)art. Hence the permutation of vowels is subject to less certain 
laws than that of consonants, as they pass more readily from one 
to another. 

The Latin vowels must be studied in two ways, — as to quantity^ 
and as to accent, 

1. As to their quantity; — they may be short like the e of firum, 
long by nature like the e of avena, or long by position ^ like the e of 
ferrum. This distinction may seem crifling, but is really important : 
thus, for example, following these three differences of quantity, the 
Latin e is transformed into French in three different ways ; the short 
e becomes ie (ferus, ficr^ ; the long e becomes oi (avena, avoine) ; 
while the e long by position does not change (ferrum, fer). 

2 . As to their accent ; — in every word of more syllables than one 
there is alwa) s one syllable on which the voice lays more stress than 
on the others. This raising of the voice is called the ‘ tonic accent,' or 
more simjdy, the ‘ accent.* Thus in the word raisSn the accent is on 
the last syllable ; in raisonndblc, it is on the last but one. This syl- 
lable, on which the voice lays more stress than on the others, is called 
the ‘ accented * or ‘ tonic ' syllable : the others are unaccented, or, as the 
f Germans name them, ‘atonic*^. The tonic accent gives to each 
word its proper physiognomy, its special character ; it has been well 
railed ‘ the soul of words.* In the French language the accent is 
always placed on one of two syllables; — on the last when the termina- 
tion is masculine ® (as chantedr, aime'r, fintr, recevrd) ; on the penulti- 
mate when the terTnination is feminine (as roide, pSrehe, voyage). In 
Latin also, the accent occupies one of two places ; penultimate, when 


' A term borrowed from Latin prosody, which so calls words followed 
by two consonants, which arc Mong by position,’ not by nature. 

^ In short, every word has one accented syllabic, and only one ; the rest 
are unaccented, or atonic ; thus, in the w ord formule, the last syllable is 
tonic, the other vowels are unaccented; in Latin, in cant6rem, the penul- 
timate is accented, the others .are atonic. 

That is to say, when the word does not end with e mute; when it 
ends with e mute, the termination is said to be feminine. 
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that syllable is lonp; (as cantorom, nn^iro. fim'rol air. jioniiliiinatc, 
when "tho peniiltiniaie syllable is short (lyj^idus, portieus, vidtieimi). 

We have just seen how important it is, witli a view to the of 

the French lani^uai^e, to clistin*>:iiish the i|ii.iniity i>r tlu‘ l.alin vowels. 
It is still m(')re impiwiant to dislin.i;iii^h ilieir acc ent ; I'ne tonic and 
atonic vowels do not chaiiLTC into the same vowels in Frcjn h. 

W<it will now state the five rules of I’honetics : th.-y are the 
fundamental laws for the tniiisformalion ot Latin into 1 rencli ; the 
charter of the constitution of the French word. 

§ 49. The Latin Accent always contini ks in Fki nc u ; i.e. the 
tonic accent always remains in the French on that syllable which it 
occupied in the Latin word; whether tliai syllable was the penulti- 
mate, as in amdre, aimer ; t^mplum, iempU ; or the antepenult, as 
ordculum, oracle ; articulus, article ; durabilis, durdble. Thus we 
see that the accented syllable is the same in each language ^ 

In studying the fate of the other syllables, which are of course all 
atonic, we must distinguish between those which come after the tonic 
syllable, as the e of cant6rem,'and those which precede it, as the a 
of cantorem. 

We w'ill first consider those which follow the tonic syllable ; they 
can occuf)y only one of two places, the last syllable, or the last 
but one, when it is a short syllable. 

§ 60. II. Every atonic Latin vowel, in tup: last syllahle of a 
WORD, DISAPPEARS IN French. — Thus, mare becomes vur : amare, 
aimer; porous, /^'^rc ; mortalis, innriel ; or, wliich is in fad the same 
thing, itjs written as an e mute, as firmu8.y?77//f’ ; toraplum, temple. 

§ 61 . in. U/iE.v T/r.: peni lti.mate of a Latin word is atosk , 
THE L.S.TIS VOWEL Di>.\vvE.\RS IS Fres( 1 l — In wnfils ac cented on the 
antepenult, as oraculum, tabula, articulus, durabilis, the penulti- 
mate vowel is necessarily short in Latin; this vowel was scarce!^' 
sounded at all ; the refined Romans may have given it a slight sound, 
but the grosser popular voice neglected altogether such delicate shades 
of pronunciation. In all the remains of popular Latin that have come 
down to us (the Graffiti of Pompeii, inscriptions, epitaphs, &c.), the 
short penultimate Is already gone : we find oracium, tabla, postus, 
zuoblis, vincre, suspendre, &c.*; and when this common Latin 
passed into French, the words thus contracted became in turn oracle, 
table, poste, meuhle, vainer e, suspendre, &c. Indeed, by the law which 
forbids the French language to throw the accent farther back than 
the penultimate syllable, it was compelled, if it would retain the Latin 


'We are not speaking here of words of learned origin; these rules 
refer only to words of popular origin. 

® In more than one case the short penultimate had already disappeared 
even in classical Latin, as in saeclum, poclum, vinclum. 
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accent in its ]^roptr place in words formed from ordculum, tdbula, 
&c., to suppress the short /j of the penultimate, and to say oracle^ 
tabh\ See, 

rravinii^ now consi(l«‘red the two classes of atonic syllables which 
follow the tonic syllable, let us go on to enquire according to 
what law atonies whicli precede the tonic syllable pass into French. 
These atonies may be divided into two classes: those which p^cede 
the tonic syllable immediately, as the o •of d^rogare, and those which 
are at a farther distance from it, as the e of derogare. 

§ 62 . IV. Every atonic Latin vowel which immediately precedes 

THE TONIC SYLLABLE DISAPPEARS IF IT IS SHORT, REMAINS IF IT IS 

long'. — It disappears if short, as sanitdtem, bouitatem, positura 
become sani/, bonii^ posture It remains if long, as coemet6rium, 
omam6ntum, cimeiiere, ornement, 

§ 63. V. Every atonic Latin vowel which precedes the tonic 

SYLLABLE AT A GREATER DISTANCE REMAINS IN THE FrENCH. ThuS the 

o in positura remains in the French posture; the a of sanitdtem in 
sanii ; the e of vestim6ntum in vetenienL 


CHAPTER II. 

History of the Latin Vowels. 

Thus, by help of the Latin accent, and the quantity of syllables, 
we have fixed the five laws according to which the Latin vowels dis- 
appear or remain in passing into French. Let ais now reconsider these, 
and see whether the F rench language has retained intact the vowels 
it has received from the Latin, or has altered them, and, if so, after 
what laws. This study of Latin vowels in their nature must be 
thus divided — first the simple vowels (a, e, i, o, u), then the diph- 
thongs (ae, oe, au, eu), and each of these subdivided into accented 
and atonic. 


History of A. ^ 

§ 54. .1. The Latin a, when long by position, remains unchanged, 
as arbor, arhre 


' For examples, see the Dictionary, s. v. able, affable, ancre, asperge, 

® For examples, see the Dictionary, s.v. accointer^ aider, I have also 
worked out these two laws in detail in the Jahrbuch fur romanische Lit~ 
teratur (Leipzig, 1867). 

* In a very few instances it becomes e (see acheter), or ai (see aigle). 
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2. The Latin d anil a, treated alike in French,M)e( omo <;/ before 
the liiiuids /, ///, w, if these C(>nst)nai|ls are Ibllowed by a vowi 1. 
This ai answers also to e, aiul is foiiiul under that form in the 
suffix ten (see amicn), which stands for uin by a slight ah ration. 

3. d and a may also become <//', by the alliaction of the /, in words 
which have the accent on the antepcmiltiinate, when the / is con- 
sequQptly penultimate (see aillt urs from aliorsum). 

4. a and a become e before the rest of the simple consonants ; 
they become an open *e before a consonant followed by r {br, tr, 
dfy pr) as fratrem, frlre ; they become a closed e before mule 
consonants (see abbe), and before final consonants. 

5. a and a become also le in some w'ords like canis, cbien ; gravis, 
grief '; pietatem, piiie ; but this has been arrived at by passing 
through and then by strengthening the e with an /, which has 
produced the diphthong 


HiS'fORY OF E. 


§ 65, We have already said (§ 46) that the Latin e was srninded 
by the Romans like the open French e in <ipres ; and e was a similar 
though longer sound, like the French ein it%\ 


L— j&. 

§ 66. The Latin e becomes a diphthong ie in French (except be- 
fore gutturals): as in ferwaij fier ; mel, 7?nel ; fel, pedem, 

pied; tenet, tient ; venit, vicni ; petram, pier re ; febrim, fierre; 
deretro, palpebram, ^ ; and this tendency to turn 

e into a diphthong is so strong that it affects even the French e in 
position and treats it as e before a simple consonant ; as in 
ped(i)ca, lep(o)rem, / tep(i)dum, Hyd: eb(u)lum, 


^ R in this case does not lengthen the preceding vowel by position. 

* a becomes i in cerasus, cerise; 0 intabanus, teson; Jioie ; u in 

calamellus, chalumeau ; Baccharum, sucre, 

® Br^ from brevis, tu es from 6s, are not true exceptions to this rule; 
for in Old French the words were more correctly hrie/" and tu ies: the 
words have been re-fashioned by the clerks and latinists of the close of 
the middle ages, to make them resemble more closely the Latin forms. 
The only true exception is et from 6t. Such words as 16pra, lepre; ten6- 
bras, tenebres ; c616ber, celebre^ are learned, not popular, words. 
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lied(e)ra, lurrc^, -I'lic history of this change of e into the diphthong 
(' is short; it did not take j)Iacc in Latin limes, for there is no 
trace in the con^njion Latin of that strengthening of the sound 
which is got by the change into this diphthong: still the common 
Latin bears witness in its own way to the need it felt of strengthening 
the short e ; for wc find it constantly written ae after the sixth cen- 
tury: thus inscriptions and barbarous diplomas write paedejia for 
pedem, faerum for ferum, paetra for pitra; an important fact, which 
shews, not that the Merovingians pronounced e as'ae, but that they 
gave the e so much emphasis as to oblige the scribes to find a distinct 
symbol to express the new sound. From the ninth century down- 
wards ie is found for ae (as caelum, del, in the Song of St. Eulalia ; 
‘ Qu'elle Deo raneiet chi maent sus en dell literally ‘ Quod ilia Deum 
renegabit qui manct sursum in caelo'). 

Tlic only word which is a true exception to this rule is Dieti from 
Dcum. Deum first became, in very early French, Deo, and is so 
written in the Oaths of a.d. 842; it is also written 2?^// in the eleventh 
century in the Oxford Psalter (Ps. 149, 6)“; then Diu, by the change 
of cii into iu. Next the accent was displaced, DiH becoming 
Din, and the strong diphthong a weak one. Finally, Diu becomes 
Divu. just as piua becomes pieux. 

§ 67. Let us pass to the case of e in a word accented on the ante- 
penult, and followed byeus, ius, ia, ium: we shall see that it becomes 
ie in levium, liege; ministerium, metier; melius, O. Fr. miels, 
mieux ; but i in imperium, empire; pretium, prix ; medium, fui ; 
ingenium,^c;/^'^/>/ y species, cpice, 

§ 68. Before gutturals e and e are treated in the sam6 manner 
in passing into French; we shall therefore treat of these together, 
although this chapter properly deals with e only. 

and e before a guttural pass into / (this influence of gut- 
turals in like manner affects a, by transforming it into ai)\ 
thus, nec, iii; decern, ilix ; legit, ///•’; peius, pis; verveeem, 
In ebis ; and this tendency is a very early one, for we can trace 


^ The exceptions arc ggn(e)rum, gendre; tSn(e)pum, tendre; which, 
however, are doubtless due to the intercalated euphonic d, which grouped 
the consonants together, and weighted the word so heavily that it was easier 
to keep the short e tlian to pronounce the diphthong ie. Merle (m6r(u]la), 
was written correctly mierle in Old French, and transformed into merle by 
the learned. 

“ For the accentuation of this Psalter, and its value as helping to fix 
the history and pronunciation of the French vowels, I refer the reader 
to my article in the Regime Critique, 1871, ii. 247. 

® LSgit is written ligit in several Merovingian documents of the seventh 
century : this i was certainly pronounced very much like ei, and did not 
take the sound of i pure till after it had received its French form. 
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rhanffe from e into i even in the common ^^itin (as berbicem 
t in 1* Ln* SaBcn). Before hard < and «, S a„u i 

ctoige to o:: as l«.m, hi; nooito, nyrr (O. ht.^). 

The chronological evolution of e may be e.xpres8cd thus:— 


& (as in pSdem, mfidium, Wgit, &c.) 



ae (in the 6tli century, 
I iispaedemj 


O 

:3 

o 

o 


/> (/ro«i the i^th cent, as />/c-i/h 


■* I 

i (in the jrd eentijr)% hefore 
>;uUtira\s,&c.,a>ligit, 
^ ^ niiclium, S:c.) 

/ (trom the Sth century; as ///, 
mif tiixf &c.). 


ll.- -E. 

§ 59. B is found to have taken the i form in early common Latin 
documents ; and Inscriptions of as early a date as the second century 
(see Schuchardt, i. 104) are full of such forms as mercidem, dibet, 
virus, cadire, capire, tradire. This i must have had a sound inter- 
mediate between closed e and pure i (perhaps one something’ like 
that of the French ei in veille), for it has taken two different French 
sounds, as /’ on the one side (mercedem, mercidem, vicrci) and 
as ei on the other side, whence comes the oi of jModern French 
(thus verum, Low Lat. virum, Old Fr. veir^ Mod. Fr. voir\ We 
must consider these two developments of the Latin e in detail, and 
trace the path by which they have at last arrived at two such very 
different results. 

§ 60. To clear the way*, let us begin by at once making out a 
list of the words which have sharpened into a pure i the natural 
tendency of the Latin e to become i in Merovingian days : e became 
i before a simple consonant (except the nasals) in the following words: 
mercedem, merci ; cera, cire ; berbecem, brebis ; presus*, pris ; 
pagesis *, pc^s ; marchesis *, marquis ; and sometimes even before a 
nasal, as in venenum, venin; saracenus, sarrasin; racemus, raishi; 
puUicenum, poussin; pergamenum, parcheinin 


^ In a very few instances, and before / and n only, e continues unchanged : 
strena, etrenne; candela, chandelle; crudelis, cruel. All other instances 
of the continuance of the e, such as severus, severe; extradere as if 
extrad^re, extrader, arc cases of learned words. 

For the nasal sound of i in in, see § 73. 
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§ 01. Before th| nasal consonants, e, after becoming i, is developed 
into ei; just as before the najals a becomes ai (§ 64). This 0, which 
became « before nasal at the very origin of the French language, was 
accentuated on the former vowel, and was pronounced sonoiously, 
like the ii in Ital. Mi. In the eleventh century we find in the Oxford 
Psalter (of which we have already spoken in § 66) the forms con- 
se% cdint, vMil^ veine; and, in the sixteenth century, Palsgrave^gives 
us the true pronunciation of /i in his ^ Example howe prose shulde 
be sounded ’ (Book i. p. 57). There he writes the phrase conseil de la 
souverayne, by the phonetic forms ^counsey de la souverdyne! After 
the sixteenth century // was flattened into eiy then into e: thus vena 
was Vina in Merovingian I.atin, v^ine in the eleventh century, veine 
in the sixteenth, and now is pronounped vene, though still written 
veine, a form which remains as an orthographic indication of the 
old pronunciation which has gone. The like change is to be found 
in serena, screiiie; verbena, verveine; balena, haleine; ren, rein; 
plenum, pkin ; frenum, frein ^ ; in some cases this ei has dropt 
to oi, as avena, O. Fr. avcine. Mod. Fr. avome; fenum, O. Fr. fein^ 
now fom; and indeed the process has gone yet further, and has 
reached to ai, as terrenum, terrain^. 

§ 62. Before a simple consonant (other than the nasals) e becomes 
oi in habere, avoir ; sapdre, savoir; debere, devoir ; sedere, seoir; 
mesis*, ?nois; bourgosis *, bourgeois; regem, roi; legem, loi ; serus, 
soir ; verus, voir; heres, hoir ; tree, trois ; tela, toile ; velum, voile; 
in a few other cases oi has gone and is replaced by ai : thus theca, 
O. Fr. laie; creta, O. Fr. croie, craie; alnetum, O. Fr. Aunoi, 
Aiinay ; Arancesis *, O. Fr. Frangois, Frafigais. 

But hitherto we have only stated the methanical facts of these 
changes; we must also describe their history, and point out (i) how 
e becomes oi; (2) how, and in what cases, w’ becomes ai. 

§ 63. How e becomes oi, and then ai. 

We have seen already (§ 00) that before nasal consonants the 
classical Latin e becomes i in Merovingian Latin, then a sonorous 
ei in the oldest French monuments, then was stopped in its progress, 
and was flattened to e. Before all other consonants, on the contrary, 
this development was not so suddenly arrested: thus debere, francesis, 
become successively debire, francisis (seventh century), deveir, 
frangeis (tenth century); at the end of the tenth century this 


^ Notice that ei is sounded like e when n has continued to be sounded, 
as in seretne, veine; while it takes the nasal sound of in in words of a 
masculine termination, such as frein, plein, in which the ein is sounded 
exactly like the in of venin, raisin: for this nasalisation, see § 73. 

^ In the body of the Dictionary will be found an account of the excep- 
tions, remus, rame; sebum, suif; sequere*, suivre. 
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sonorous ei became a sonorous \ and we get fran^dis; by 

the end of the twelfth century this sqnorous 6 i ts softened into a 
sonorous oe : just as the old Latin foidere, Coiliu^ became foedere, 
Coelius, so devoir, fran^Sis changed their pronunciation and became 
dtToer, /ranfdes. But it may be noticed that at the end of the 
twelfth century it was a characteristic and uniform mark of French 
vocaKcation, that it weakened all the strong diphthongs, and that the 
.iccent passed from the Jirst ‘vowel of the diphthong to the second : 
then devoer, J'r anodes became de7'on\ Jrafi^oes. In this thirteenth- 
century usage the modern pronunciation can already be recognised ; 
for the ^lodern French form has been made by the simple change 
of the strong diphthong into a weak one. 

Let us now sum up this first period of the evolution of change by 
means of a table : — 


Classical Latin . . . 

. e 

1 

Merovingian Latin . • 

1 

. i 

1 

Tenth century . . . 

. ei 

1 

Before a.d. 1050 . . 

1 

✓ . 

. ot 

1 

After A.D. 1050 , . . 

J 

. oe 

1 

1 welfth century • . 

1 
, oe 


From"' the fourteenth century onward a new evolution of od begins 
to take place, and thi^ in two directions: (i) oc advances towards 
a more closed sound ; (2) towards a more open sound. 

I. The closed sound , — Just as the Latin foemina, coelum, poena, 
coena, quickly took the weaker forms femina, celum, pena, cena, 
so did the French oe in certain cases drop to the weaker e (between 
the thirteenth and the fifteenth century) : thus the pronunciation 
Fran^ods, Angloe's, dropped to the simple sound Frances, An^dis. 
This new sound is often, in documents before the seventeenth cen- 
tury, rendered by e, which is its proper symbol ; but for the most 
part the Old French spelling ‘n oi was kept, as in Frangois, Anglois, 
although it in no way answered to the pronunciation. In order to 
put an end to this discrepancy between the sound and the spelling, 
Nicolas Berain (a.d. 16S1?), and after him Voltaire, proposed to 


* By sonorous oi I mean the sound of oi in the English word voice 
(which is also the Italian and Greek oi ) ; that is to say, a strong diphthong, 
accented on the first part, in contradi.stinction to the sound of the Modern 
French oi, which is a weak diphthong, accented on the last vowel. 
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represent hy ai^ tjie sound so ill represented hy oi; it would have 
been more logically proper Jhad this sound, really an open been 
expressed by I ; ^ but ai was chosen, a symbol which . simply still 
farther increases the orthographic difficulties of the French language. 
Adopted and pushed by Voltaire, the fashion of spelling with ai 
triumphed, and the French Academy adopted it authoritatively, to the 
exclusion of oi, in the sixth edition of its Dictionary (a.d. 1835) 

II. The open sound, — In another direttion^ oe' instead of becoming 
weaker constantly gathered strength. From oe' in the fifteenth century 
it passed to the sound oti/, transformed in the sixteenth by popular 
usage into oua. Palsgrave, in his specimens of French pronunciation 
(a.u. 1535), Book i. p. 61, give us droit, vicioire, pronounced as 
droat, 7 ^h'ioare, Still this pronunciation of oi as oa, which was that 
of the Parisian citizens (as Henri Estienne tells us), was not at 
once adopted by the court and the literary circles : they retained the 
one sound for more than two centuries. INIoliere makes fun of the 
j)easantry for saying oua for oi ; and Louis XIV and Louis XV used 
to say tin oue'zeau (piseaii), la foue' {/ci ), ta lou/ (loi) : the oua sound 
did not triumph finally till the end of the eighteenth century. The 
stage stuck to ou(f up to the beginning of the present century; and 
Lafayette in 1830 pronounced 1 e rot, te roue'. The oua sound, — which 
has two shades of pronunciation, oua w^hen it stands at the end of 
a word, as foua (foi), loua (/<?/); and oa when the word has a final 
consonant which is sounded, as devoir, gloire, victoire, — is expressed 
in French by oi, which is the elevenlh century orthography. This 
c-xample clearly shews how in certain cases orthography falls far 
behind the progress of pronunciation. 

§ 64 . The study of the history and developments of the Latin e 
will best be shewn by the following table : — 


’ This ai at a later time became confounded with e, and finally sup- 
planted it, very wrongly ; for the two symbols e and ai originally re- 
presented t\\ o entirely different sounds. 



CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE OF THE PASSAGE OF TlH': LATl\ 
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in Position. 

§ 05 . E in La|iQ position (i. e. when it is followed in the Latin 
word by two consonants) always remains unchanged : as herba, herbe ; 
testa, tile; festBi,, f^le ; temevan., /er / infemum, hibemum, 

biver^; except that before gutturals the e is 'iotacised/ or passes 
into the t form, under the usual influence (§ 68) of the gutjRiral : 
and this either into /; as pectus, Icptum, lit ; confectum, confii; 
sex, six; despectum, depit; or into as* sed'cim, tred’cim, 
treize ; and later on this ei becomes <?/, as tectum, toit ; cresco 
(by transposition crecso*), crois ; directum (Low Lat. dirictum, 
drictum, O. Fr. dreii), droit ; and finally becomes ai^ as in paresco 
(Low Lat. parisco, O. Fr. pareis, then parois)^ parais. 

For e becoming «*, o/, and ai^ see §§ 61 , 62 , 63 . 

§ 06 . Of B in French position (i. e. when followed in the later 
stages of transition by two consonants), as debita, deb*ta, dcttCy there 
are two cases. 

1. e is treated as if it were not in position, and follows the course 
of e, which passes into ie (§ 66): as lep(6)rem, lievre\ ped(i)ca, 
piege ; tep(i)du8, tiede ; eb(u)lum, Jiieble, t^c.**^ 

2. e in position remains unchanged: as deb(i)ta, deiie ; cler(i)cus, 
clerc, See. ; quadrages(i)ma, car/me; but centes'mus becomes ceniieme 
and centime. 

And this may be thus expressed : — 

B in Latin position 

I r 

before gutturals becomes continues as e, except 

IMerovingian i, before gutturals ; as 

I ; — • -i herba, herbe, 

which passes into or remains as Fr. /; 

1. ei', as sed’eim, je'/JSf’, as lectum, lit, 

2. oi; as tectum, toit, 

I 

3. ai; as paresco, 

^ The only true exceptions arc lucema, lucarne, and lacerta, le%ard; 
in the Dictionary will be found an account of each of these exceptional 
forms. The change of e into a before r (as is also seen in per, par) follows 
a secondary law which is explained in my Memoire sur le changement de 

latin en a, in the Memoires de la Societe de Linguistique, i. 418. In 
niece from neptia, tiers from tertius, the ie has been formed by the 
transposition of the / ; as also in siecle, which is a bad and semi-learned 
form, as is shewn by the retention of the c; seule would have been the 
good form of the word. 

^ MSrula, postSrula, and asparagus *, have been treated as if they 
had an e in Latin position ; and have given rise to merle, poterne, 
asperge. 
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I 

it d, 

becomes ie ; as 
lSpio)rem, liivre. 


B in French po^dtion 


remains uhclianged ; as 
0l6r(i)0U8, clerc. 



§ pi. General rdsum^ of the passage of the Latin e into the French 
language : — ^ 

1. e always becomes te (except before gutturals, when it always 

becomes t), 

2 . e becomes f, which sometimes, though very seldom, con- 

tinues as i ; it usually passes on to r?/, tii, 
j. e in Latin position always remains unchanged (except before 
gutturals, when it becomes /); e in French position re* 
mains as c, if long ; becomes /i*, if short. 


History of I. 


L— 1. 

§ 68 . The Latin i is treated in common Latin, and also in 
French, as if it was e. We have seen, § 63, that the classical Latin 
e took in common Latin an iotacised sound, like which became 
i, and was developed consecutively into ei in Old French before 
the eleventh century ; then into oi\ as legem, ligem, leiy loi. 

Similarly the Latin i, in Merovingian times, was sounded like ei, 
and written in IMerovingian texts as e \ which simply became ci in 
very early French, then 6i\ as fldem, Merovingian Latin fedem, 
O. Fr. fei^ then foi. In several cases the i remains as e, as minare, 
mener ; minutus, metiu ; divinus, dev in ; appertin 6 re, apparteiiir 
is singular, as violating the rule of the disappearance of tlic atonic 
short vowel (§ 52 ). 

This remarkable parallel may be best seen by the following 
table : — 


Classical Latin e (legem). 

Merov. Latin, i, pronounced 6i (ligem). 


i (fidem), 

e, pronounced 6i (fedem). 


French of the nth century . . . ei (leiy/ei). 

After that date oi \loi,fot). 


* The forms vecem, bebere, fedem, menus, &c., for vicem, bibere, 
fidum, minus, &c., occur in I nscriptions of the times of the Empire : 
and this pronunciation of i as //, expressed by e, dates from very early 
times ; for we find in Varro * Rustici nunc viam • • vebam appellant.* . 
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This change oft i into ot ^hrough O. Fr. €t\ is also to be found 
\n poire ; iilum , /><?// 4 picem, / nigrum, «^/>*/ minus, 

ffioins ; sit, soii; ^^tim, soif; viam, vote; ; bib’re, boire ; 

pip'r, poivre ; Ligrim, Loire \ For details, and for the history 
of the passage from Old French ei into w, see above, § 61. 

In some cases the atonic i drops to as bilancem, balance ; 
pigriti&y paresse y hirundo, aronde ; cylindrus, calandre. Sometimes 
i is ‘ consonnified ' into y, as pipionem, pipjonem ; alleviare, allevjare ; 
thence it passes into a soft g in French, as pipjonem, pigeon ; allevjare, 
alJeger. 


II.— 1. 

§09. i usiiiilly remains in French: as nidum, rwe ; 

finem, yf;// vinum, vin ; primum, //'/« (in pr intemps); sic, si ; vita, 
7 de ; pica, and so too in the suflixes ilis, il ; as Aprilis, avril ; 
icem = /Iv, as perdicem, perdrix ; radicem, rais (in raifort) : 
thus also the terminations icum, icam = /, ie^ as amieum, twii; vesica, 
vessie ; inum = in, as molinum, moulin ; ire = /'r, as audire, ouir ; 
itum = /, as maritum, mari; ivum - ^ as captivum, cheti/'^, 

§ 70. Before a consonant followed by ius (eus) ia, ium, this i, 
whether long or short, usually remains : as filius, fil ; cilium, cil ; 
servitium, service ; — lineum, tinge; tibiam, tige ; simia, singe ; — 
familia, famille ; filia, fillc ; linea, ligne ; vinea, vigne. In a few 
cases, however, this i i)asses into ei (pronounced like e, as we have 
seen in § ei) : as consiliiun, conseil ; mirabilia, niervciUe / nivea, 
ueige. ; tinea, teigne ; insignia, enseigne : and 4,his ci, pronounced as 
e, is met with in the latter form in vicia, vesce ; tristitia, irisiesse ; 
laetitia, Hesse ; -gigritm, par esse 


‘ Sinus has stopped at sehi, and vitrum at verrej because these 
monosyllables instinctively keep all the strength they can. The Dictionary 
explains how it is that sine has become sans : mino, ligo, plico, formed 
the regular O. Fr. nwine^ hie, ploie ; and these again have been reformed 
in IModern French ftito mene, lie, pUe. The only true exceptions are 
cicer, chiche ; librum, livre (but the quantity of librum was uncertain) ; 
other words, such as tigris, tigre, &c., are of learned origin. The i of 
vicinus, *voisin, is treated as if it were short, thanks to the accent, vicinus. 

“ Patrinum, parrain; matrina, marraine, at first changed the i into 
ei (§70), whence O. Fr. par rein, marreine: for the change from ei to ai 
see §§ 61, 62, 03. Glirem, loir; piBum,/o/j, have treated the i as if it 
were i : perhaps pois, which in regular course ought to have been pis, is so 
formed in order to escape from the confusion between pis from pectus, 
and pis from peius. Cervoise is not from cerevisia, but from cervisa. 

^ See above, § 2. This change of i into e is also to be met with in vidua, 
yidva, vedva, veve, •veu^e. Courroie^ from corrigia, has treated the i as 
if it were i, see § 68. 
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The history of the passage of the ^-atin i an(| i into the French 
language may be shewn as follows i 


In Merovingian \ before ius, ia, before ins, la, before any otF 

times J ? lum ium letter it remair 

j i always unchang 


/n loth century . ei (/ti) 

m nth century . oi </«'■) ‘ 

I 

in 1 ith century . 6e 
in 1 2th century , oe (/oi) 

I * 1 

€ cue in 15th century, 

as verre from O. Fr. | 

•voirre^ vitrum. oua in i6th century. 


sometimes l>ecorncs 
eif as (couse'iDf then 
e (tristejje). 




III. — I in Position, 

§ 71 . I in Latin position is changed to e in Merovingian Latin®: 
thus fermum, ceppmn, mettere, for firmum, cippum, mittere^ are 
found in Inscri[)lions ; and this e, pronounced ci (sec § 06 ), has 
produced two distinct French forms, according as it has preferred 
the operf e sound, or the i sound. 

§ 72 . (i) The ^ sound. — This is the usual way in which i in 
position before all consonants, except the gutturals and nasals, is 
changed: as i\la,yelky axilla, / firmmn., /erme ; siccum, 

missum, Pie/s ; fissa, /Issc ; arista, arefe V cippum, erp ; crista, 
cr^/ey crispa, crepe^. 


^ For details and history of the development of 0 /, see the table which 
gives the history of e, above, § 63. 

® i in position rarely remains unchanged ; instances are ille, //,• villa, 
•vilk; mille, mil; millia, mille; missum, mis (but also mets) ; scriptum, 
ecrit. Such words as triste from tristis, argile from argilla, epitre from 
epistola, are learned or half-learned words. 

® Illos, capillos, ilicem, have formed, quite regularly, the O. Fr. elsi 
chevelsy yelccy whence, at a later time, by softening / into u (see § 167), 
came the Modern French euxy che^veiix^ yeux, Fierge, from virgo, is an 
exception ; but in O. Fr. the correct form, virge^ was in use. 

* in en, from inde, the word has taken the sound of an, a sound which 
appears orthographically in such words as langue, dans, sangle, tanche, ceans, * 
dimanche, from the Latin lingua, &c.: these words were correctly written 
as lengue, dens, &c., in Old French. 
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§ 73. (ii) The sound. — Tjhis is the form taken by i before nasals, 
whether they are ()^ pure, as ^prim(e)re, empreindre ; exprim(e)re, 
eprcindre ; or ( 2 ) ycwtified by a guttural, as cing(e)re, ceindre ; ex- 
stingu(e)re, ting{e)vef ietndre ; string(e)re, ^ For 
the history of this ei sound, see § 61. ‘ 

§ 74. Before pure gutturals i first becomes ei, which then passes 
into ot\ and sometimes even into ai : as rig(i)dum, reide, roide, 9 aide. 
For the history of oi^ and ai, see §§ 6]f, 62^63. This i is not in all 
cases so fully developed ; in some words it even remains unchanged : 
as periculum, peril; clavicula, cheville ; lenticula, leniille; craticula, 
grille ; dictum, dit ; delictum, delit. 

Before gl, ch, i drops to ei: as apic(u)la, aheiile ; somnic(u)luB, 
sommeil ; , seille ; vig(i)lo, trichila, /ra7/^ / ovic(u)la, 

O. Fr. oueille, now ouaille. (For €i-=.ai, see § 01.) Axic(u)lum and 
Bpic(u)lum made the O. Fr. aissieil, espieil, which, by the later soften- 
ing of/ to u (§ 167), have produced essieu, epiu. 

It is only before c, g^ followed by a dental, that tlie i is completely 
developed: thus strictus, digituB, rigiduB, frigidum, explicitum, 
become O. Fr. cstreil, dcit, reide, /nil. expleil, now ilroil, doigl, roide, 
/void, exploil^^. This oi (following the rule given in § 63) becomes 
ai in roide, raide; but e in implicita, empleiie'^^ emploile"^^ now emplette. 

To sum up 


I in French position 

I 

becomes e in Merovingian Latin, 

in nth century is open e j * 

before all consonants in i ith century iset (sonorous) before 
except nasals and I 

gutturals. ( * , 

nasals gutturals 


1 2 th cent, ei nasal remains as « becomes oi in 
before / 12th century 

. before dentals. 


^ Why is constringere, contraindre, written with ai} Vincire makes 
'vaincre, through O. Fr. •vcincre. Beziignus, malignuB, keep the /, as benin^ 
malin: seing and daigne come, through O, Fr. j«//, dahigne, deingne^ Ironi 
sigpium, digno. Signum remains as in tocsin. 

The attraction between the i and the gutturals is so strong that it 
niakcs itself felt, even though a consonant be between it and the gutturals : 
thus discus, meniscuB, theodiscus, become diesus, meniesus, theo- 
dicaus, whence O. Fr. deis^ mefieij, tieis^ then dois (now dais)^ menois^ tioUm 
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History ob^ O, 

i 

L— 6. 

§76. 6 continues unchanged in French in a very few cases ; that 
is, before the nasals: as sono, sonne ; bonus, bon ; sonum, son; homo, 
on: ^ this o^ which was sonorous (like the Italian 6) in the earliest 
French, becomes nasal (pti) from the twelfth century ^ 

§ 76. Before all other consonants 6 becomes a diphthong in 
French, in consequence of the necessity of strengthening the accented 
short vowels. In all the Romance tongues, except Portuguese, the 
Latin 6 becomes a diphthong by placing before it the vowel 
which comes next after it in the scale of vowels : just as e called in 
i to form /i’, so 6 attracted «, and formed the group wJ, some 
traces of which are even to be found in popular Latin ® ; this is 
to be seen in the Italian uo (novum, It. 7iuovo). This tio was softened 
into uc in Spanish (novum, nui z'o), and, still more, into t'u in French 
(novum, miif). But the remark made above, that the Romance 
tongues offer us in space thS same phenomena as are presented 
by the French language in lime, is here again shewn to be just; 
for the Latin 6 was no in ninth-century French — the Hymn of St. 
Eulalia has buona : in the eleventh century this uo had softened into 
ue: thus novum, proba*, arc nuef^ prueve in the Chanson de Roland. 
In the twelfth century the u dropped to Oy the group ue became oc, 
whence noef, proeve; this group, oc, in the thirteenth century takes the 
sound of the German o (as the rhymes of that age clearly shew). 
Now, this German o being expressed in French by euy the oe group 
was transcribed into ete towards the end of the fourteenth century. It 
may be noticed that, here as elsewhere, orthography has taken two 
centuries to accommodate itself to pronunciation. Hence comes the 
modern orthography of novum, neu/ ; novem, ncuf ; proba, 
movita*, meute ; volo, veux; mola, ?ucule ; Mosa, Meuse ; coquus, 
queux; dolium*, deuil; folia,, /entile; solea *, jocum,/# //.- also 

locum, O. Fr. leu, now written IteUy just as Deu has become Dnu, 

Here also there are many orthographical irregularities: although 
the pronunciation is euy we find even now (i; the orthographical 
twelfth-century form nt in accurilhy, or;;u€ily cuetlltr^ \ (2) the ortho- 
graphic form ceu, which is still more uncouth, in bovem, ban/; 

^ Let us add the two words, schdla, ecole; rdta, O. Fr. roe, now roue. 

* Schuchardt, ii. 329, cites buona for bona in a MS. of the seventh 
century. 

® While the O. Fr. mueie, from m6vita, was changed in regular course 
to meute in Modern French, the old form remained in the hunting- term 
muette, a house in which hunting relays are kept : hence comes the name 
La Muette, a chateau in the Bois de Boulogne, mentioned in the cor- 
respondence of the eighteenth century. 
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Bororem, soeur; ccjr, cceur^ which were bue/, suer^ cuer in the twelfth 
century. This slrlnge orthcgraphy was invented by the copyists, 
who were embari^sscd by ue^ oe, and eu; they got rid of the 
difficulty by a compromise between oe and eu; that is, by sticking 
these two diphthongal forms together {oe eu - oeu). This oeu i4 even 
reduced to ce in oci'L We must not be deceived by these irregularities 
of the written language ; the true language, the spoken tongue, on 
the contrary, perfectly regular in all its develojpments. 

In a few cases 6 becomes ou, as rota, roue; d51ere, douloir; d6tare, 
doner. 

§ 77. After reaching eu^ the Latin 5 usually remains stationary: it 
does, however, sometimes undergo a change, descending still farther 
to u : thus forum was first O. Fr. fuer^ then feur^ now fur : and the 
(). Fr. meure, ben, meu, meutin^ blcuei, peunfc, have dropped to mdre, 
bn, 7nd, ?nutm, bluei, pure'e. Similarly gageure is pronounced gajure. 

To sum up : — 

Latin 6 


I 1 

before all consonants before the nasals 

except the nasals | 

becomes 

I 

in 6th century Merovingian uo 
in yth century French . . uo 

in nth centiTry French . ue in the nth cent, o (sonorous) 

I • I 

in nth century French • oe in the 12th cent, o in on (nasal). 

in 13th century French . eu (o) 

written alike as 
ue, eu, (tu, (P, 


remains as eu drops to u in i6th cent. 

II.— O. 

§ 78. O in popular Latin early took a sound intermediate between 
0 pure and ou — a sound w'hich transcribers expressed by u: thus 
wc find honur, omur, neputem. nus, vus, &c., in the Inscriptions 
of the fifth century, and in later Merovingian diplomas. 

This new sound passed into the French language, which, in the 
eighth century, in the Glosses of Cassel, has //////, purceUi, iundi; 
in the ninth century, in the Oaths of a.d. 842, we find amur, dunai, 
reiurnar, nun; wdiilc side by side with these are om, contra, non, which 

f 2 
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shews clearly how undecided was the# scribe as [o the best way ot 
expressing this new sound; for he |*endered il sometimes by 
sometimes by o. From the ninth to the eleventh |;cntury it is usually 
noted by u by French scribes : thus we commonly find, till the twelftli 
century, duncr^ amtir, ublicr, sun^ tuk^ hume^ lur (/rwr), in all French 
texts ^ : after the tw’elfth century the French scribes seem to prefer o 
to ^xpress this sound -, and write amor^ honor ^ lor, obh\r, tote, &c. 
Finally, in the thirteenth ccRtury this misleading orthography (which 
did not express the true sound, and made a confusion between o and //) 
is abandoned, and in its place the two special notations tu and ou arc 
introduced to express the two sounds into which the Latin 6 is divided. 

§ 79. O passes regularly into eu (save in the cases stated below): 
as nepotem, neveu; horam, hctire; florem, flair ; cotem, queux ; 
mobilis, rnaible; illorum, lair; s51um, sail; mores, 7?icciirs; nodum, 
noeud; wotxjjn, voeii; ovum, seniovQra, seigfietir ; all suffixes in 

osum become aix : as virtutosum*, vertuaix ; peduculosum *, 
pouilkux ; ventosum, vertaix : suffixes in orem become eur : as 
doldrem, doiikur ; honorem, honnair ; imperatorem, empereur*. 
Before we end, let us say that this eu coming from 6 (and expressed 
.in the twelfth century by o, in the tenth and in Merovingian Latin 
by u), cannot be confounded with the eu which comes from 6 (ex- 
pressed in the twelfth century by oe, in the eleventh by ue, in the ninth 
by uo, see § 77). 

§ 80. Sometimes eu drops to u: thus morum becomes O. Fr. 
meure, but from the sixteenth century mure. 

§ 81. There are a few cases (chiefly before dentals betw^een two 
vowels)* in which 6 prefers to become ou : as nodo, none; voto, voue ; 
doto, done : and to these let us add sposus*, epoux ; nos, nous ; v6s, 
vous ; totum, tout ; ferocem, /aroiiche ; amorem, amour ; zelosum, 
jaloux (which is an exception to the general rule for words ending 
in osum). 

§ 82. Before the nasals, 6, after becoming u in the eleventh century, 
settles down as o in the twelfth century; first as sonorous o (§75), 

^ The editors of medieval works are wrong in concluding hence that in 
these words u was pronounced as Modern French u: it is easy to see, 
by means of rhymes of the period, that the pure u sound (like w«r, from 
Latin u in murum) never rhymes with such a word as amur (from Latin o 
in amorem). 

® On the other hand Anglo-Norman scribes retain the orthography in 
a fact which for a long time kept alive the belief that this u was the distinc- 
tive sign of the Norman dialect ; it is so, in fact, only from the thirteenth 
century. 

* In the w^ords moeurj, ncpud, •veeu, irufs, the ueu for eu is an unlucky 
imitation of the cp« group, already treated in § 76. 

^ Amorem, amoury forms a single and singular exception. Labour is 
simply the verbal substantive of labourer^ and is therefore no exception. 
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then as nasal on (C 76) thus Jednem, donum, nomen, after having 
been Icnn^ diui^ nrin in the eleventh century, are fixed as Jion, don, 
nom in Modern Fiilnch. 

§ 83. Before the gutturals 6 is ‘iotacised'; and, just as a becomes a/, 
and e ei, so o becomes 6i, ^vhicll in the eleventh century is sonorous, 
like the Italian 7 yv, but is weakened in the twelfth century into the 
modern oi ; as vocem, voix. For the history of French oi see § &3. 

§ 84. Before proparoxytons in eus, oa, e^m, ius, ia, ium, the o 
(which also includes 6 treated, from its position, as if it were 6) 
attracts to it the i, and then one of two results follow: either (i) 
the 5 remains, while it softens the subsequent consonant; either 
continuing as o, as in ciconia, cigogne^, or following the regular 
changes into cu^ as folia, fcuille ; solium, scuil ; or into ou^ as 
de-ex-spoliare, depouilkr (as is expounded in §§ 78, 70) : or ( 2 ) the 
6 is ‘iotacised/ and becomes m\ as corLum, cnir / podium, put ; 
medium, vmid ; hodie, Jmi ; oleum, / and this sound afterwards 
drops to 01 in eboreum *, ivoire ; monius *, moinc ; testimonium, 
lemoin ; dormitorium, dorioir ; gl6ria.^^Z?/ir<? / historia, hisioireK 

To sum up : — 

O 


In Merovingian Latin u 

in 9th century cither u or 0, indiflercntly, 


in nth ccnyiry by | 
preference , . n 


but 141 before propar- oi before gutturals in 


in 12th century by 
preference . . 


I oxytons 
nth cent, oi 

I 

0 1 2lh cent, ot 


nth century, 
12th cent, ot 


which divides in 13th 
cent, into 

I 


eu 


ou 


cniains eti u in i6th cent. 

(as mdrum, mure) 


which is strengthened into 
o pure before nasals 

I . 

o in on nasal, in Modern 
French. 


^ Cigo^ne, however, is a learned word ; and the true popular form of it is 
Fr. soi^rtie, which remains in the derivative soignole, from.ciconiola (the 
^ifer of rr eivel/, in Isidore of Seville). 

'rhis oi, coming from Latin o + i, must not be confounded with oi 
i^hich comes from e or i: (i) because oi from o + i was never ei, whilst the 
>ther oi was ei at the beginning of the French language. (2) oi from 
* or i is a natural outcome of the I.atin sound, while oi from o + i comes 
rom the addition of a Latin i to the Latin o. 
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III. — O in Pol'iition. 

§ 86. O in Latin position, except in the two cases considered 
below (§§ 86, 87), always continues in I'rench : as ossum, os ; 
portum, port; longum, lonf; ; soccum, soc ; porta, portc ; corpus, 
corps ; cornu, cor ; cornua, come ; montem, inont. The same is the 
case when Latin o is . in French position (§ 66) : as coph{i)num, 
coffre ; pon(e)re, pondre ; com(i)tem, comic ; rot(u)lum, role ; com- 
p(u)tum, comptc ; hosp(i)tera, hdte'^, 

§ 86. In certain words this o drops to ou (see § 88) : as cortem *, 
O. Fr. cort, cour ; tomo*, (). Fr. tornCy tournc ; torta, O. Fr. forte., 
tourie ; coventus (from conventus), C). Fr. covc?tt^ couvent ; costare 
(from constare), O. Fr. cousicry coictcr ; consuere, cosuere, O. Fr. 
cotisdre, coiidre. 

Note, that this is not the same kind of softenini^ that has chanp^ed 
o into oil in the followini? : mollis, O. Fr. ynol^ mou ; collis, O. Fr. col, 
con; follis*, O. Yx.fol,jpou; pollicem, O. Yx. poke, ponce ; resolvere, 
O. Fr. rcsoldre, re'soudre ; molere, O. Fr. tnoldre, moudre ; vol(u)ta, 
O. Fr. 7)oll€, voille ; colaphum, O. Fr. colp, coup ; rotulo, O. Fr. rolle, 
roule ; corotulo, O. Fr. crolle, croule ; polypum, O. Fr. polpe, poulpe : 
for these come from the resolution of ol into ou ; for the history of 
which see § 167. 

§ 87. Before gutturals, and in proparoxyton w'ords ending in ius, 
ia, ea, &c., o is ‘ iotacised," like all other vowels in the same position 
(see §§ 70, 84), and becomes dt in the eleventli century-(§ 84) ; this 
at a later time becomes oi (§ 84), then ul towards the end of the 
middle ages: thus noctem, O. Yx. noit, null; coesa (coxa), O. Fr. 
coisse, cuisse ; octo, O. Fr. oit, huit ; coq(ue)re, O. Fr. coire, cuire ; 
noc(e)re, O. Fr. yioire, yiuire ; ostium, O. Fr. oisire'^, huilre, Iwcn in 
common Latin we find ustium for ostium, ustiarius for ostiarius^ 
For the history of French oi, see § 63. 


^ Why should dom(i)na (written domna in Merovingian texts) have 
taken the strange form dame, while dom(i)num bcrcaine dom in regular 
course ? 

® As late as Villon we find oistre (whence Engl, oyster) rhyme with 
eloistre. 

® This influence has been so strong that possum produced the O. Fr. 
pots, now puis, although there is no guttural in the word : the probability 
is that the word was treated as if it was poesum. A remarkable irre- 
gularity is to be seen in oc(u)lum, oclum in the fourth century (Appendix 
ad Probiim). Oclum produced the O. Fr. ucil, then ocil whence comes 
the transformation into ceuil, ivil, as we have seen above, in § 76 . Why 
then have we aveugle from aboculum, and not a'vml^ From the form 
euil, plural euils, comes the diphthongal form in ieuls, whence, by dropping 
the I, comes the plural yeux. 
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§ 88. This mutual attraction between o and the gutturals is so 
strong, that it evei» affects th^m when they are separated by another 
consonant. In thili case the o attracts the guttural, transposes it, and 
produces the oi sound: thus cognosco, boscum*, becoming cognocso, 
boesum ^ produced connois^ now connnis and bois. Similarly, when 
the letters are divided from one another by a nasal : longe, mon- 
{a)chus, canon(i)cus, become logne, moc’nus, canoe nus, whence 
lohiy viouiy chaiioin. It should further -be noticed that in the two 
cases treated in this paragraph o stops at oi^ and does not descend 
to ni. 

To sum up : — 


O in Latin .and French position is 
I similarly treated. 


In Merovingian Latin . . u 


before all consonants (except 
gutturals and proparoxy- 
tons in ius, &c.) 

is strengthened to o 


in 15th cent., . . ou which 
descends to 

I 

(?) eu 


before gutturals and pro- 
paroxytons in 
ius, &c. 

in I ith cent. . oi 

in 12th cent. . ci 

I 


ot in 15th cent ut 

remains unchanged 
if the gutturals are 
separated from it by 
a consonant. 


General rdsumd of the history of the Latin o : — 

1. 0 remains unchanged before nasals; becomes a diphthong eu 

before all other consonants. 

2. 6 remains unchanged before nasals; becomes c?/ before gutturals; 

cu or ou before other consonants. 

3. o in position (Latin or French) becomes ui before gutturals; 

remains unchanged before other consonants. 

Thus we see that as the tendency of a is towards Cy of e towards 
h so is that of 0 towards u. 


History of TJ. 

§ 89 . This vowel was pronounced like French ou by the 
Romans: they used to express the French u sound (= German ii 

' Simihirly, we find in Inscriptions of the fifth century the form crex- 
entem ( — crecsentem) for crescentem. 

Fof the later change of oi into ai^ see § 63 . 
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and Greek v) by the letter^, which ^ in imperial times took (like 
Gr. v) the sound of i pure. I 

Towards the end of the Empire the classical 4 sound was often 
softened into «*, which the copyists could not render by seeing 
that that letter was softened in turn from il to i. Consequently, we 
find a great confusion in the written language: u being taken to 
repi^«ent the new sound, it was necessary, in order to express 
the old classical sound of to introduce a new orthographic sign, 
ou. This is apparently* a diphthong, but in reality has always ex- 
pressed a simple sound K 


L— tr. 

§ 90. Just as e and i become confounded together in Merovingian 
Latin, and are both rendered in French by oi, so 6 and u undergo 
the same fortune in French, 6 becoming as is also the case with li 
(except before nasals). 

The Latin u sound is represented in Merovingian Latin by o, 
a letter which certainly must ^avc differed from pure u, since the 
Appendix ad Probum (Keil, 199. 2) has ‘coluber non colober/ 
7'hus we find cobetus for cubitus in the Formulae Andega- 
venses; jogum for jugum in the MS. of the Theodosian Code. 
This sound, certainly intermediate between ou and eii, was usually 
represented by //, then by <7, in the hands of the French scribes 
at the beginning of the language ; and it is only at the end of the 
twelfth century that we see this sound dividing in two very dif- 
ferent djrections, and passing one way towards on pure, as cubo, 
couve ; jugum, ubi, ou ; lupum, loup ; and on the other side 

towards eu as gula, gueule ; colubra, coulcuvre ; juvenis, jeune ; 
supra, O. Fr. scur, now sur. For the softening of cu into u, sec 
§77®. 


* We must take care not to confound as found in sourd, which is 
a simple orthographic transcription of the classical Latin u, with ou in cou 
(a softened form of O. Fr. cou, originally col, from Lat. collem). In the 
former case ou is a simple sound, and has always heeq, such ; in the latter, 
ou is the softened form of 1 strong diphthong, ou in the eleventh century 
(4 167), which also is a resultant of the softening of I into u. In the 
eleventh century these two sounds, now altogether confused together, were 
completely distinct. 

® For this change of Merovingian d into eu, see § 76. 

^ The same word has often undergone this double treatment, passing 
into one form with eu and another with ou: thus lupum becomes in O. Fr. 
both leu and loup; supra both seur (jur) and jor; juvenis both Jeune and 
jone. Modern F rench has only adopted one of these two forms. I'his eu 
from il must not be confounded with the eu which really comes from 6, 
and which has been treated of in § 76. The former was always eu in the 
middle ages, but the latter was originally ue. 
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§ 01. Before gutturals this ..parallelism of o and u is again met with. 
Just as 6 becomes oi (voceifi, votx\ so u also becomes ot (nucem, 
mix ; crCcem, c/fyix). A strange exception is ducem, i/uc. 

§ 92. There is a parallel phenomenon in proparoxytons in ius, 
eus, ia, ea, &c. : 6 then becomes m (as podium, puyl\ and u 
also becomes ui in cupreum *, cuivre, 

,40 

§ 93. So again before nasals : 6 and u become which is 
sonorous when followed by a single nasal and a vowel, but nasal in 
all other cases : sumus, sommes ; tuum, ion ; suum, son. 


Classical ii 


Merovingian d 

I 

in nth cent. u 


in 1 2th cent. o 

r -* 

before nasals is before gutturals* and 
dulled to proparoxytons in ius, 

&c., it is * iotacised ' 

in I ith cent, o sonorous 


before other 
consonants 


\ 


n nth cent, e (lasal 


«/, 01 


1 2th cent, ou in 12th cent. eu. 


II.— U. 


§ 94. The classical Latin u was at an early date transformed into 
a softened ii, and the scribes have kept the orthographic sign which 
formerly designated ou to express this new sound. This change of 
classical u into U is general : crudum, cru ; cupa, cuve ; culum, cul ; 
durum, dur ; scutum, ecu ; gluten, glu ; jus, jus ; luna, June ; 
maturum, mdr ; diurum, mur ; mula, ?nule ; muta, mue^; nudum, 
nu; nubem, nuc; purum, pur ; pluma, plume ; sudo, sue ; securum, 
stir ; susum*, sus ; usus, us; and in the suffixes (i) : ura //rr, as 
armatura, armure ; secatura, sciiire ; (2) utem = 2/, as virtutem, 
veriu ; salutem, saluf^ ] (3) utum = as acutum, aigu ; minutum, 
menu; canutum, chctiu. 


’ In the one word rage nine. The •masculine mu from mutum remains 
in the diminutive muet. 

“ This is a form reconstructed by the learned: the O. Fr. regular form 
was salu. 
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§ 95. Before the nasals u becomes nasal : as jejunum, / line ; 
unum, un ; Melodunum, Mdun ; Augjistodunum, yl /////// ,* Eburo- 
dunum, Jimhrun : and this sometimes passed id.o a nasal o, as 
Sedunum, Sion ; Ijugdunum, Laon, Lyon. 

§ 96. In proparoxyton words ending in -ius, -eus, &c., u or u, 
through the reflex action of the i (or e) of the suffix, are transformed 
into m\ oi : as fiigio, fuis ; junius, juin ; pluvio, pluie ; puteus, 
pints; cuphia, / Cvria, cmieuBf coin: and this iotacism 

is extended even to u w'hen in position : angustia, angoisse; bustia *, 
hoUe. Diluvium has undergone peculiar treatment : instead of falling 
under the influence of the i, and becoming oi, it has turned the i 
into a consonant, whence comes diluvjum; and then the u, being 
before two consonants, does not follow the rule given below (§97) 
for vowels in position, but becomes ii (delugt^. Phuve from 
fluvius, and hute from buteo, are harder to explain : so also is hctir 
in bonhi'ur, malhetir ; O. Fr. eiir, a'iir ; Provencal agury from Lat. 
augurium : here the i has no perceptible influence. 

To resume the history of u:~r 

G!a'^sical ti 

I 

Merovingian ii (which stands to classical 
u as en does to o) 

j j 1 

before consonants before proparoxytons in 

I ius, becomes 

“ . . I . 

I m I rth cent. «/, 

I * 1 

before nasals before other 

I consonants 

in nth cent, u sonorous 

I 

in 1 2 th cent, u n<asal 

1 

afterwards o nasal u. 


IV. — XT in Position. 

§ 97. It is an ascertained fact that vowels are protected, and saved 
from change, by being* in position’ (i.e. followed by two or more con- 
sonants) : thus a in position remains as a : arbor, arhre ; e is still 
as ferrum,y^r. Similarly, u ought to keep the pure on sound, and 
not to drop to U ; and this is exactly what happens. "CT in position 
retains its classical purity, under the- new orthographic sign of oUy as 
gutta, goutte. 

ti having, even in Merovingian times, become il (see above, § 94), 
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as in purum, pur, the scribes of that time, wishing to shew that u 
in position kept its ou souncllwcre obliged to have recourse to a new 
symbol, and took for this purpose the letter o. Thus the Inscriptions 
of the Empire and Merovingian diplomas are full of such forms as 
fomum, moBca, dolcem, comolo, sordum, oltra^ orsum, in all of 
which o stands for u. 

This Merovingian o was transcribed by the French scribes some- 
times into sometimes into o ; for they yere as undecided about 
the best sign for this new sound as the Merovingian scribes had been : 
froni the thirteenth century however it settled down definitely into 
the ou sign. Thus turrim is turre in Merovingian Latin, tor in Old 
French, and now tour. 

The same continuance of the Latin u in French, under the form 
of ou^ is to be seen in ampulla, ampoule ; bulla, houle ; betulla, houte ; 
bucca, bouche ; cub’tus, coude ; cultrum, coutre ; cursus, cours ; 
curvum, courbe ; cuppa, coupe; curtum, court; culc'ta-puncta, 
courie-poinie ; dulcem, doux ; dubito, doute ; fblgurem, foudre ; 
fumum, gxittsi, goutte ; gluttua*, glout*^; dinrncLum, Jour ; 

luscum, louche; luridum, lourd ; musca, mouche ; ultra, outre ; 
ursum, ours; utrem, outre; pulv'rem, poudre ; pulsum, pouts; 
pulla, poule ; n^ssum, roux ; sol'dum, sou ; subtus, sous ; satuUum, 
stml ; B\xSevo, soujfre ; sulphur, surduBy sourd ; turbsby tourbe ; 

turbo *, trouve ; turrem, tour ; tunuun *, tour ; tussem, toux. 

On the (jiher hand, the Old French o remains in fluctus,//^?// mut- 
tum, mot; nuptiae, noccs; viburnum, viorne; ulmum, orme; ructus, 
rot; gorge. 

Hence Tt can be seen how very generally this rule is .applied: 
there are but few exceptions to it, and such ajre ( 2 ) in Latin position: 
as nullum, mil; rusticum, rustre ; fUstem, justum, yV/j/fy 

purge ; deusque, y ( 2 ) in French position (§ 66): as 

hum*lis, humble ; jud'cem, juge ; pul'cem, puce ; consuetud’nem, 
cdutume ; amaritad’nem, amertume. The -cause of these exceptions 
is not easily to be discovered ; nor is that of the two words burrus, 
O. Fr. buircy now burey and butyrum, O. Fr. btirrCy now beurre. 

§ 98. Before a ^nasal the Merovingian o for u remains as 0 in 
French : as columba. Low Latin colomba, colombe. This 0 was 
sonorous at first, in the eleventh century, then nasal (§ 77) from the 
twelfth century. Similarly rotundus, ro?id ; undecim, onze ; unda, 
onde ; mundum, monde ; numerus, nombre : pumicem, ponce; 
rumpere, rompre ; cumulum, comble ; fUndum, fo7id ; fundus, 
Jonds ; de-unde *, dont ; summa, somme ; grundis *, gronde ; vere- 
cundiam, vergogne; Burgundia, Bourgogne. 

§ 99. Before gutturals u in position is iotacised, and becomes mi: 


* Whence comes the derivative glouton. 
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thus flpuctus,yr///// buxus ( = bucsus)^! buis; tructa, iruite; lucere, 
hiire ; conducere, condtiire; lucta*, O. t'r. luite (now luiie): this rule, 
however, does not hold good for u before cl, in w'hich case it became 
ot in very early French, and afterwards om' : as foenuculum, Low 
Latin fenuclum, O. Fr. fnioil, now fenoiiil ; so too inductilis (later 
form induclis *), andouilk ; ranucla (for ranuncula), grenoiiiUe ; 
colilbula, quenoiiille ; as well as the Old Fr. pouil^ vcrrouily gniouil 
(now vcrrou^ geyioti^ ^ee § 167 ), from peduclum, veruclum, genu- 
clum. Acucula has certainly produced aiguille ; but the Old hr. 
word w'as regularly formed, agoille and agouille. 

§ 100. When u is followed by a gutturalised nasal (i.c. by ng^ 
gn) it is iotacised, and becomes oi ; at first sonorous (§ 43 ) and 
strong, and now nasal (§ 44) : as punctum, pugnum, 
jungere, ungere, oindre ; pungere, /(J/'W/ t. But unquam, 

onques ; ungula, ongle ; truncus, /rone/ juiLcua,jone, have kept the o 
without becoming iotacised. 

To sum up the history of u in position (Latin or French) : — 

.17 in Latin or French position, 


in Merovingian days o 
before gutturals 



I ith cent, 0/ I ith cent. «/, out 
sonorous strong 

1 2th cent, oi 12th cent, ui, out 
nasal weak 


before the other consonants 

I 

in nth cent, u 

I ^ 1 

before nasals before the others 
remains as 

nth cent. 0 ' 

sonorous 

12th cent. 0 12th cent. ou. 

nasal 


Finally, as a general rdsumd of the history of the passage of the 

Latin u into French : — , n , ,.i 1 

Just as i has a tendency to ascend to e, u (<?//) has a like tendency 

towards 0. 

1. ii remains either as ou pure, or softened to eii (except before 

gutturals, when it becomes ui or oi, and before the nasals, 
when it remains as <?). 

2. u is softened into il (except when iotacised into ui by the 

gutturals). 

3. u in Latin or French position remains as oti (except when 

iotacised into ui, oui, oi by the gutturals, or into 0 by the 
nasals). 

1 The X has had no influence on O. Fr. from juxta, whence the 

derivatives jouster, ajouster (now jouter, ajouter), bo the guttuial has gone, 
without leaving a trace, from fluctus,^o/ ; ructus *, rot. 
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Y. 

§ 101. This letter, an importation from Greece, and intended to 
represent Upsilon in the numerous words borrowed by the learned 
Latin from the Greek, stands for the exact sound of the modern ii. 
The Greeks expressed the Latin u sound by ov. 

Now this ii sound has been dealt with in three different ^ays 
by the French: either (i) it has retained the ii sound, as 
zizyphum, jujube; or (2) has risen to the full ou sound: thus 
f'ivparj, irv^iha, KpvnTrj, TvpfSos, which Avere bjTTsa pyxida, crypta, 
tumba *, in I.atin ; then bursa, buxida, crupta, tumba, in Mero- 
vinj^ian Latin, and were treated as if formed with an original Latin u, 
so making ejuite regularly the forms bourse (§ 97), bofte (§ 100), grotte 
(§ 07 ), tombe (§ 97 ) : or (3) ii has followed the descending course, 
which is towards / (just as the German Muller becomes English 
millir, and as the Latin maxumus passed first to maxiimus, then 
to maximus), as tympanum, timbre; myrtus, O. Fr. viirte (the 
modern 77ivrle is a classical reproduction). Similarly myxa became 
miesa, and w’as treated in French as if written with an original i; 
whence come the two regular changes of miesa into misca (§ 170 ), 
then misca to viesche (§ 126 ), lastly miche. 


CHAPTER III. 

The Latin Diphthongs- 

§ 102. Just as the tendency of the classical Latin was to sdften the 
primitive diphthongs of the Indo-European ftinguage*, so it is the 
tendency of the popular Latin to reduce the diphthongs to simple 
vowels, which arc then treated as such by the French tongue*^. 

L— AE. 

§ 103. Ae appears about the time of the Gracchi as a degenerate 
form of the Old Latin ai (aidem, datai, then aedem, datae). Then 
in turn this diphthong, already half-gone, is reduced to the simple e 
sound, which must have taken place somewhat early, for Varro 
speaks of edus, Mesius, as a popular pronunciation for haedus, 
Maesius, and Lucilius ridicules the pronunciation Cecilius, pretop, 
instead of CaeciliuS; praetor. Still, except on the Graffiti, or walL 

^ Of the six old Latin diphthongs, ai, ei, oi, au, eu, ou, classical Latin 
has reduced ei to i, and ou to u ; has qh^^^isCd ai to ae^ and oi into oe ; 
only au and eu have remained untouched. 

^ Common Latin reduced ae and oe to e, au to o, and retained only 
eu. 
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inscriptions of Pompeii, e for ae is rather rare in Inscriptions down 
to the third century ; after that time it becomes common in monuments 
and MSS. : as preda, prefectus, presens, Grecus, for praeda, &c. 

§ 104. This ae has been treated, when in position, as a primitive 
e (see § 65), whence comes regularly praesto, prei. When not in 
posidon, the e which comes from ae is treated by the French 
language (i) sometimes as an e, whence in due form (§ 61) comes 
then oi (§ 63) : as balacna, balena, baleine ; praeda, preda, proie ; 
blaesus, blesus, bhis ; or ( 2 ) as a e, whence, in due form (§ 66), 
comes the diphthong ie: as laeta, leta, lie ; quaerit, querit, (juieri ; 
saeculum, seclnm, sieclc ; caelum (which is cd in S. Fulalia), del. 
But how has ae become < 7 /, icu^ in hebreu (Old Fr. e'bneu), from 
Hebraeus ; Maiihieu from Matthaeus, and Old Fr. dm for caecus ; 
grieti from Graecus; Dicu^ Old Fr. Dcu^ from Deus? This is a 
phonetic difficulty, which has as yet received no answer, and remains 
very obscure. The same is the case with the transformation of 
Judaeus into jui/^ in which the d has become y (cp. sitim, soi/y, 
and here the change from ae to i cannot be explained, unless we 
suppose that it has taken place in the same \vay in wdhch iniquus, 
concido, illido, require have come from aequus, caedo, laedo, 
quaero. 


II. — OS. 

§ 105. Just as the Old Latin ai became ae in classical times, and 
then e in popular Latin, so the archaic Latin oi (foidere, Coilius) 
is softened by the time of Plautus into oe (foedere, Coexius), which 
becomes e in late imperial times. By the third century a.d. it was 
difficult to distinguish between oe and e ' ; whence ae and oe, having 
alike become e, have been similarly treated : thus we have oi^ foenum, 
(§ 63), foin; ei in poena (which was poine in Old French, § 63), 
peine; also e from foeminsi^/emme. 


III.— ATT. 

» 

§ 106. Just as ai became ae, then e, so au becomes ao, then 0 , 
This change is to be seen more than once in classical times ; as in 
Clodius for Claudius, olla for aula, plostrum for plaustrum, ex- 
plode from plaudo, sufifoco from fauces : it becomes common in the 
decadence of the Latin language : thus Festus says that in his days 
auricula, aurum were pronounced oricula, orum by country people. 
In Merovingian documents the substitution of o for au is general. 


^ When once ae and oe had both become e, an inextricable confusion 
sprang up in Latin orthography between them ; and thus we find poenay 
coena, wrongly written paena^ caena. 
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§ 107. Au always begins by becoming o in French : as aurum, or; 
clausus, clos ; ausare *, oser\; causa, ckos^e ^ This o usually remains 
in Modern French®, except when followed by a consonant which 
disappears: in this case o becomes ou in Modern French: as in 
laudo, O. Fr. /oe, hue; compare also aut, ou ; inrauco*, enroue. 
It is clear that we must not confound this ou from O. Fr, o with the ou 
which comes from the softening of I into k, as in caulis, O. FrTchol^ 
chou, 

§ 108. Before a guttural (as auea), or in a proparoxyton word 
ending in ius, ia, ea, &c., au, after passing into follows the rule 
which we have noticed as holding invariably in this case (§§ 83, 84), 
and is iotacised into <?/.• as auca, ote^\ nausea, noise gaudium, 
joie ; Sabaudia, Savoie : a change which even reaches to such words 
as claustrum, cloilre V adbaubare, aboyer, in which cases there is no 
guttural. 


CHAPTER IV ^ 

The Latin Consonants. 

§ 109. A consonant which stands between two vowels, like the t 
in maturus, disappears in French; thus we have augustus, aoUi; 
credentia, creance; dotare, doucr; ligare, Her; vocalis, voyelle, 

§ 110. The consonants may be divided into : — 

I. Explosive : (i) Labials, p, b (soft and dull p, weak and 
• sonorous b). 

(ii) Dentals, t, d (strong., and dull t, sonorous d). 

(iii) Gutturals, c, g. 


^ Learned writers have often reconstructed, and wrongly so, the Old 
French forms, with a view to bringing them back to what they conceived 
to be the original Latin form : thus the very correct Old Fr. pQ*vre from 
pauper, torel from taureUum, have been rewritten as pau'vre, taureau^ 
hy the clerks. 

® In one or two cases Modern French has treated this Old Fr. o as if it 
had been a primitive Latin o, and has changed it regularly (§ 79) into 
thus cauda, pauciun, gave the Old Fr. coe, poy softened in hlodern 
French into queue, peu. The old form cocy or coue, is still to be seen in 
the derivative couard. 

We have seen (§ 84) how often the Latin as it becomes weaker in 
1^ rench takes two forms : thus paucum, when it lost its guttural influence, 
Jcciime peu, but in Old French, when it retained some memory of it, it 
‘vas poi^ and similarly auca loses all trace of the guttural in the O. Fr. 
oue, but recovers it again in oie. 

* In Old French we have also the more regular form clostre. 

The Latin Consonants have been rewritten by M. Brachet for this 
'olume. 
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II. Aspirate : h. 

III. Semi-vocals : j, V. f 

IV. Pu^loiigeil: (i) I.abial, f (ph). 

(ii) Denials, s, x, z. 

V. Liquids : r, 1. 

VI. Nasals ; in, n. 


Explosive Consoxaxts. P, B, 

(i) Labials. Strong P. 

§ 110. The Latin initial p always remains unchanged ’ : paupep- 
pativreie ; payer ; palatium, 

§ 111. Medial p drops to b in popular Latin, and this b in its 
turn drops to v in French : thus the classical saponem, ripa, crepare, 
saporem, become sabonem, riba, crebare, saborem in Merovingian 
days ; but (as we see, § 113) b drops necessarily to in French, 
and the forms sabonem, riba, crebare, saborem, become savon, rivt\ 
crever^ saveur 

P having such a distance to pass (p to b, b to 7 ;)®, it is easy to sec 
that when medial it is not syncopated in French ; still there is one 
example of this syncope in O. ¥r, seii, from sa(p)utus 

In some cases p before another consonant disappears, as acca- 
pitum, accaptum, achat; rupta, route. Sometimes it .yemains as 


^ It is no objection to this rule that we have br/ite from puxida because 
the Romans themselves called it buxida ; Placidus the grammarian men- 
tions this as a popular and incorrect pronunciation of the word. — (Glosses 
of Placidus, ap. Mai. Cl. Auct, vi. 570.) Compare also the classical Latin 
buxus from Gr. irv^os. The change of initial p into b cannot therefore be 
attributed here to the French, but to the popular I.atin. 

* In apicla*, abeille; apotheca, boutique; caepulla, ciboule; capanna, 
eabanty it seems at first that the Latin p had been arrested in its descent 
at b, without being able t*' drop to v: but, in facb, these words are not 
French (i. e. they have not ’ come straight from the Latin) ; they have been 
imported (as may be seen in the Dictionary) some from Provence, others 
from Italy: and consequently they do not vitiate the rule laid down. I'he 
same is the case with the word acabity which is an offensive corruption of 
accapitum 

® Such words as vaporem, •vapeur; stupidus, stupide; occupare, or- 
cuper; capitale, capitale, &c., which retain the medial p intact, arc all 
of learned origin (§ 36 ). We must, however, except some such forms as 
capitulum, chapitre ; epistola, epitre ; papilionem, papillon ; caponem, 
chapon; apostolus, apotre; capitellum*, chapiteau; capulare, chapeler, 
which are clearly more than half popular, and have yet partly remained 
in a learned form, for reasons which one cannot always readily explain. 
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V, as cupra, cuivrc. So also pi becomes pj, and then disappears, as 
in apium, apjum, ache ; appyopiare, appropjare, appr ocher, 

§ 112. Final p disappears : lupum becomes O. Fr. lou, which the 
learned from the fifteenth century onwards have rewritten in the form 
loiip, in which the imitative p still remains mute \ 

When followed by a (in French e mute), the final p is regarded as 
a medial, and passes regularly into v: as ripa, rive; cupa, cuve ; 
lupa, loiive / rapa, rave ; sapa, sh'e ; caepa, rpoe. 

Soft B. 

§ 113. The Latin initial b remains unchanged: bucca, louche; 
bovem, bocu/ ; bene, lien ; bonum, lien. 

The Latin medial b when soft never remains in the middle of 
a word but drops to the aspirated v ; debere, devoir ; caballum, 
cheval ; habere, avoir. In some cases the Latin b, having become 
does not stay there, but treats that v as if it were the original letter; 
it then undergoes the change considered below, § 141, i. e. it dis- 
appears: adbaubare* becomes aboyer ; habentem, ayani ; debutus, 
du ; habutus* '’, O. Fr. eu ; robiginem, rogne ; suburra, saorre ; 
subumbrare, sombrer ; subundare, sonder ; tabanum, iaon ; tubel- 
lum. iuyau ; vibuma, viorne ; nubem, nue ; bibutus**, formerly 
beii^ now bu, 

§ 114. Final b disappears ; ibi, O. Fr. first iv^ then /, Modern 
Fr. ubi, ou ; debeo, O. Fr. doi^ dois ; scribo, O. Fr. escri^ /cris ; 
unless followed by a (as is also the case with p, see § 112), when 
it becomes v : f&\>Q,,/eve ; proba, preuve ; entyba, endive 

’ As to chef horn caput, the permutation comes in another way. Caput 
became capu in common Latin, then the regular permutation (p to b, 
b'to •v) gave in Merovingian Latin the form cabo; and this is succeeded 
by the French form cheT/e in the tenth century (et preparavit dominus 
ederam super caput Jone . . un edre sore sen cbe've^ ‘ an ivy-bush over 
his heat!,’ is a phrase found in a homily on Jonah of the tenth century). 
Che^ve became chef like bovem, bceuf ; ovum, ceufi vivum, •vif see 
§ 142. 

^ l‘he words which retain the b are all learned, such as probus, probe ; 
subitus. subity &c. ; and even laborare, labourer; habitus, habit ; laborem, 
labeur ; habitare, hnbiter, in spite of their adoption into common use, are 
of learned origin. The only exceptions among popular forms to the rule 
of p passing into v, are obedire, obeir; and abismum *, abime. 

^ In Western patois we still have the form evut for eu, marking the 
transition from ha(b)utus * to avut, then evut, eii, eu. 

Similarly the imperfects in abam, &c., have formed successively e*ve, 
oie, oh, ah: lavabam, O. Fr, lave*ve, then, by dropping the second nt, 
la-veie, la*voie, la*voh, lofvah, 

^ The exception sebum, suif, is not due to the French: Pliny writes it 
sevum, so that the change is not from b tof but from v f 

e 
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(ii) Dentals. ^ T, D. 

Soft T. 

§ 115. The Latin t had alwaj's a dental sound, except when it 
pr.'cetled the combined vowels ia, ie, io, iu, in which cases it was 
sibilant. In this case t was equivalent to s or soft c, as is seen in the 
Latin itself, in which we have contio and concio. It flills in French 
to 8 or 83 or c, as in justitia, / nuntius, nonce; titionem, 

iison ; rationem, raison. 

§ 116 . Initial t always remains: lantum, iarU ; tabula, table; 
totum, tout ; titionem, iison ; tutare, incr ; testa, ieic. 

§ 117 . Medial t undergoes two successive changes: (i) it becomes 
d in Old French, (2) this d disappears ; and then the two vowels which 
are thus brought together arc contracted. Thus mutare, vitollum, 
imperatorem, aetaticum, became O. Fr. inudet; vedal, em/>tmdor, 
eda^re. In the twelfdi century this medial d beg^ins to be regarded 
as if it had been an original Latin d (sec § IZO), and as such it 
disappeared * ; and the words became mu-ery vi-el, cm/ure-ttr, 
and these again, towards the close of the middle ages, were con- 
tracted into veau^ etnpereur^ dge. Thus one sees that the medial 
Latin t passes through three stages: ist, at the origin of the French 
language it passes from the soft to the sonorous state, becoming 
d; 2nd, this medial d is dropped; 3rd, the vowels thus brought 
together are usually contracted, though sometimes they are severed 
by intercalation * 

We subjoin the full list of Latin words which contain the medial 
t and have passed through these three stages ® : — 

Abbatissa, abbadissa, abba-esse, abbesse ; aetaticum, aodaticum, 
edage, e-age ^ age (so also with arviure from armatura); hoyau from 
botellus ; cahier from quaternum ; carreau from quadratellum ; 


^ Such words as paladin^ salade, cascade^ arc of foreign origin. 

® Such a hiatus as may exist between two Latin, vowels, not being per- 
missible in French, is put an end to in one of two ways: either (i) by con- 
traction, which combines the two in one; or, ( 2 ) by intercalation, which 
disjoins them, and separates them by an interposed consonant. We have 
just seen contraction at work ; intercalation may be seen in the following 
examp’e: po(t;'ere, O. Fr. podir, then po-oir^ by loss of the d; then, to 
avoid hiatus, a -u is introduced, and it becomes po-ny-oir^ whence Modern 
F r. pouvoir. 

^ Medid* t naturally persists in all learned words: natalis, natal; 
nativus, natif; votare, moter. It is to be found also in some popular words: 
buticula, bouteitle ; catulliare, chatouiller ; capitaxieum, che’vetain; 
quatere (?), catir; Britannia, Bretat^ne; medietatem, moitie; pietatem, 
pitie ; pietantfei, pitance; pietosum, pHeusc ; tota, toute: and it even 
becomes tt in beta, bette; blitum, blitte; carota, carotte ; quietu8, quitte. 
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censicr from censitarius ; chafne from catena ; coussin from culcitinus ; 
commuer from commutare; crur from quiritare; delayer from dilatare; 
divoiur from devotare ; doloire from dolatoria ; douer^ from dotare ; 
duchesse from ducatissa*; dcuyer from scutarius; dternuer from 
stemutare; feu from jOsitutus*; grille from craticula ; marier from 
maritare ; menu from metipsimus ; metayer from medietarius ; muet 
from mutettus*; nod from natalis; oublier from oblitare*; pbele 
from patella; pouvoir from potere*; prairie from prataria; priau 
from pratellum ; poussif from pulsatlvua * ; pucr from putere ; 
rouclle from rotolla; seau from sitellus; sec our from succutere; 
saucier from sollicitare ; terroir from territorium ; trier from tritare*; 
liter from tutari; vcrlueux from virtutosus*; vielle from vitella; 
voucr from votare *. 

§ 118. Final t undergoes like changes with medial t. In case of 
a word ending in um, t disappears, together with the termination ; 
as pratuin, cornutum, cornu. [For further examples see under 
the suffixes -atus, § 201; -utus, § 201; Fr. tatem, § 230 h] 

In a few instanca^hfinal t becomesy^ as in sitim, soif P'or d = t = f 
see § 122. 


Sonorous D. 

§ 119. Initial d always persists: dies, di ; decanus, doyen; donare, 
donner ; de^ctrarius, destrier, Jour^ from djumum; jusque^ from 
de-usque, diusque, djusque, fall under a different case; namely, that 
in which d is followed by iu, and the i, becomihg consonantal as a j, 
eventually ejects the d, though it has been retained for centuries in the 
dj, dz forms (the form zabolus is found in Latin for diabolus) ; and 
the dj sound remains in the Italian g, 

§ 120. INTcdial d remained in French up to about the middle of 
the eleventh century, and is found in French MSS. of that age; 
in the latter half of that century this d is Softened into a sound 
half sibilant, answermg to the two English ih sounds; and this, in 
certain French MSS. written in England, has actually been indicated 
by the sign Ih : thus videre becomes successively vedeir (in the 
Chanson dc Roland, in the eleventh century); vetheir (in the Vie 
dc S. Brandon, a twelfth-century poem); then vdeir in later texts 
^whence successively veoir and voir\ So similarly for accabler^ 
sadabulum ; aimanly adamantem ; asseoir^ assedere ; bailler^ bada- 

^ It must be remembered that the dread of the hiatus has had a ten- 
dency to protect the consonant : thus the / remains in fat from fatuuB* 
-ompare G, Paris ; Soc, dc lin^uistiquc, s. y.fade. 

s: 2 
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ciilare*; A/r^r. badaro ; ^7//>', bonedicore : chanct', cadentiu^* 
ihoii\ cadere ; chute, caduta^; confi^r, confuifiro *; con/hinn, con 
fidentia; ircvuucc, crodentia; crutl, criidclifl ; if/iifut, credentia 
cruijuic, crudclitatem ; denu/, denudatus ; dt hCiUhc, docadontia 
Jimanchc, die-dominica ; echcancc, excadontia*; tufouir, infodoro 
aivdhir, invadere; fccily fidolia; finnnt\ fidentiaro*; ficr, fidare 
Ji^Ur, fodere; Jottillcr, fodicularo ^ ; i^lauul, gladiolus; ^i^riivir 
gradire*; joyati, gaudiellum; jouir, gaiidere; junx, gaudioaus; 
jui/y judaeus; loucr, laudare ; moc/icy medulla; mcihani, minus- 
cadentem*; mouti/y medietatem; moyaiy medianus; rnym, modiolus; 

nidacem ; noutry nodare; noueuXy nodoBMs; //^//<yvr, nitidare; 
obetry obedire; ouiKy audire ; parvtSy paradisus; p/agCy pedaticum*; 

pedonem ; poUy peduclus*; pr /seance , praesidentia ; ranfouy re- 
demptionem; sutTy sudare; suairCy sudarium; seotKy sedere; s/ance, 
sedentia ; irahiKy tradere ; irahisony traditionem ; trattre, traditor. 

This rule has no true exceptions: odorem, odeur ; rudis, rude ; 
studium, etude, are not in point, being learned words, whatever may 
be said. As to viduum, vidcy this persistenc^^f the d is, on the 
contrary, confirmatory of this rule. We have n^pred (§ 118, note i), 
that the dental t remains in like manner before the hiatus of uuy 
uoy which protects the preceding consonant: as may be seen in 
flatuus, quatuordecim, quatorze ; batualia, haiaillc. In a fcvV 
cases the Latin d has been represented by French /, as appendicium, 
appentis. 

§ 121. Final d is softened into / in very early French, then this 
/ ceases to be pronounced, and disappears from MSS.: thus mer- 
cedemr becomes successively mercity then merci. Some’ wortls have 
retained this /, as dc-unde, dont ; viridis, vert ; subinde, souvent. 
A certain number of words, however, have directly lost the dental 
without passing through the / stage in any extant MS. : as fid&m, foi; 
crudum, cru ; nudum, nu ; medium, mi; hodie, h 7 ii ; podium, 
put. Some of these words have been recast by the learned and the 
clerks at the end of the middle ages, so as to get back to the Latin 
forms : thus modiiun, pedem, nodum, nidtun, after having become 
mue\ pie'y neu, ni, were altered to muidy pied, ?iccud, fiid ; this d is not 
pronounced. * 

§ 122. In a few cases there is a transformation of this final d 
into / (compare the / from t in sitim, sot/; ablatum *, Itei/*): 
thus feodum makes fie/; modum, mceu/ ; Judaeus, ///^/ and such 
itames of places as «Marbodus, Marboet/; Pambodus, Paimbeeu/ 
&c. 
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ClIROXOT.OGICAI. RkSUME OF THE HiSTORY OF THE DeNTALS. 


• 

Initiai 

Medial 

Final Masc. 


t 

d 

t 

d 
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d 

IMerovingian Latin 

t 

d 

d 

i ^ 

d 

French before loth century . . 

t 

d 

i d 

d 

d 

t 

After A.D. 1050 

t 

d 

tb 

th 

• • 

•• 

From the 12th century .... 

t 

d 

« 

• • 

•• 

• • 

•• 


(iii) Gutturals. C, Q. 


C. 

§ 123 . The Latin c was hard and pronounced like k, whether 
before e and i, or before a, o, and u: the Romans said kikero, 
fekerunt, kivitatem. In French this hard sound has perished 
before e and i‘, and has been replaced by the sibilant sound (s); 
before a, o, and u it keeps its hard sound : we shall do well to keep 
these two cases distinct. Before the groups ia, io, iu, Latin c 
however dici not retain its i sound, but became a tz (juditzium, 
contzio, offitzia), the history of which w'e will consider separately. 

§ 124 . Initial c remains unchanged, (i) before e, as cellarium, 
ceflkr ; centum, cent; cedere, ceder : (2) before i, as cippus, cep ; 
circulus, circle: (3) before o, as cooperire, couvrir ; collum, cou ; 
comu, cor ; cornua, come ; coipus, corps : and sometimes this c 
becomes a as coquus, queux ; cotem, queux. In such words as 
coactare cacher ; coagulare, caiiler, in which the primitive o has 
been absorbed by tbe subsequent vowel, the rule of continuance of 
the c is respected, because the Old French certainly was coacher (the 
form coaillcr is to be found in the Oxford Psalter) ; and the 0 has 
been dropped at a later time: (4) before u, as cutenna, couenne ; 
curtem, court ; ciirrero, courir ; culpa, culpe. 

Before au, c remains, or becomes q, when the au is treated •as 
a simple o ; whence cauda, coda, queue ; while causa, caulis, have 
changed c into ch [choscy choti). 

§ 126 . In conllare, gonflery the o has dropped to g. The same 
change is met with in cupellettum *, gobelety though here the French 
origin of the word is doubtful. 
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§ 126 . Before a, initial c undergoes a very peculiar change : it 
passes ihrou"h the successive aspirated sounds tk'hy tchy ch; 
whence carrus, char. This change, of whicli there is not a trace 
in Merovingian Latin, was produced early in French; chief is found 
for caput in the Cantilbne de Sainte Eulalic; still it was long before 
it got into general use in writing : as late as the end of the eleventh 
ceTi’tury we find cambre and canter in French MSS., whereas it is 
certain that at that dat-^ the pronunciation was cka??ibre and chanter. 
This change of c into cn is to be met with in — 

Cham/), campus ; chance, cadentia * ; chaine, catena ; chef, caput ; 
chair, caro ; chevre, capra ; chmi, canis ; chose, causa ; champetre, 
campestris ; champion, campionem * ; chicoree, cichoreum ; chenat, 
canalis ; chape, cappa ; chapeau, capellum * ; chapelle, capella * ; 
L’hepti I, capitale ; charnel, carnalis ; charnier, carnarium ; chaire, 
cathedra ; chaloir, calere ; chaltimeau, calamellus ; chahur, calorem ; 
chambre, camera ; chancel, cancellus ; chanceler, cancellare * ; chancir, 
canutire ; charicre, cancer ; chandclle, candela ; changer, cambiare * ; 
chanoine, canonicus ; cJumson, cantionem * ; chantre, cantor ; chanter, 
cantare ; chantkr, canterium ; chanvre, cannabis ; cha peter, capulare ; 
chapiteau, capitellum ; chapitre, capitulum ; chapon, caponem * ; 
char, earrua ; charger, carricare ; char bon, carbonem ; char don, 
cardonem * ; charrier, carricare ; chcrid, carritatem ; charme, carmen ; 
char me, carpinus * ; charniere, cardinaria*; charpeniicr, carpentarius ; 
charpie, carpere * ; char rue, carruca ; char ire, career ; chdsse, capsa ; 
ckasser, captiare * ; chaste, castus ; chasuble, casibula * ; chat, catus * ; 
chdtaigne, castanea ; chateau, castellum ; chignon, catenlonem * ; 
chdlier, ^castigare ; chatouiller, catulliare * ; chair er, castrkre ; chaud, 
calidus ; chaudiere, paldaria * ; chauffer, calefacere * ; chaume, 
calamus; chausse, calceua ; chaussee, calceara*; chaiive, calvum; 
chaux, calcem ; chemin, caminus ; chemine'e, caminata * ; chemise, 
camisia ; chenal, canalis ; clmtil, canile ; chenille, canicula * ; chenu, 
canutus ; chcr, caras ; chere, cara ; chcrcher, circare ; chetif, captivus ; 
cheval, caballus ; chcvaucher, caballicare ; chcvecier, capicerium * ; 
chevelre, • capistrum ; cheveu, capitlus ; chcville, clavicula ; chevre, 
capra ; chcvreuil, capreolus * ; chez, . casa ; chicfi, canis ; chiche, 
ciccum ; chiche, cicer ; choir, cadere. • 

§ 127. In a certain number of cases tlic initial ch goes still further, 
and becomes g or even j : capella *, javelle ; caryophyllum, girofle ; 
camba, jambe ; camitem (from cames), jante ; caveola, geolc ; cam- 
maj'us, O. Fr. j amble (a crayfish), (and perhaps jaugcr from quali- 
ficare, carf’eare). 

§ 128 . This ch for ca did not exist in the Picard dialect ^ ; 
whence came the forms camp, campagne, casse, which have entered 


* See Historical Grammar, p. 21. 
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the French language side by side with champ, champagne, chasse, from 
campus, Campania, capsa. To the same influence may be attributed 
such irregular forms as cavea, cage, side by side with caveola, grdle ; 
cable from capulum (supplanting the O. Fr. cliable); cocker from 
calcare (suj)planling the O. Fr. chocher, which survives in the names 
of certain birds, choche-pierre, choche-poule) ; hence also caurhemar, and 
the diminutive caillou (from ealcullum*, whence O. Fr. caillel, Bartsoh, 
Pasturelles, 120 ); and also cava, cave. 

By the side of these exceptions, due to the influence of certain dia- 
lects of the Langue d'Oil, we must put the \vords due to the influence 
of the Proven9al ; such as capitellum (O. Fr. chadel), cadeau; capsa, 
caisse (doublet of chdsse) : or due to the influence of the Italian ; 
such as caput, cap (It. capo^ ; cadentia, cadence (It. cadenza) ; cal- 
care, calquer (It. calcare) \ cavalier, canaille, capiiaine, calegon, &c. 

§ 129. Medial c. Before a, o, u, medial c passes into g in Mero- 
vingian Latin, which has pagare, vogare, logare, instead of pacare, 
vocare, locare, &c. So also the ch of achates, being treated as c, 
drops to agate. This g drops to the semi-vocal which later is 
again reduced to a simple i : thus braca becomes braga, then braja, 
then b) aie. Similarly ct becomes il, as abstractus, ahsirail : and cl 
drops to il,, as ductilis, duc’lis, douille. In some cases medial c 
becomes q, as evdqtie, evesque, from episcopiis. Final cc is often reduced 
to c, as in siccus, see ; beccus bee ; saccus. sac. When the final c is 
l)etween two vowels it disappears ; as amicus, ami» Soft c becomes 
s, as aviccllus, oiseau ; placere, plaisir. 


a. 


§ 130. Initial Latin g, whether hard or soft, usually remains in 
h1*('nch: as gustus, goiii ; gobionem, goiijon ; gigantem, geant ; 
gemere, geindre ; gemma, gemme; gentom, gens (gent). It sometimes 


Mn acutum, ; acucla*, algiiUle; the Latin c has been excep- 
tionally stopped ill its descent at g; and in secundum, second, it has re- 
mained unchanged : we must not put among such cases the words cicadula, 
cigale ; flea, fjgue ; vicarium, v/guier ; ficarium, fguier ; draconem, 
dragon, which have been borrowed from the Provencal cigala, Jiga (O. Fr. 
torm was fie and fier, see the Oxford Psalter), viguier, drago (?). Ciconia, 
cigogne, is a case in point, as the Old French I'orm was soigne. As to 
locusta, langouste, this nasal form must come from a form loncusta: 
the simple form has regularly lost its o, and has become laouste (found 
in the Oxford Psalter). Finally ctgui from cicuta is probably a learned 
word. 
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is softened into 7 * as in gaudere»yWr/ gemeYLvLS, jumeau ; galbinus, 
jaune. 

§ 131. Medial g also remains: as angustia, angofsse ; cingrulum, 
sangle; ongle ; largus, Also it drops to/; as Ande- 

gavi, Anjou, It sometimes disappears, as in ligare, Her ; liigerum, 
Loire ; legere, lire, 

“l3ut g before m, n, r, and d, disappears in French, in whatever 
part of the word it oc'^urs, being vocalised into ts. y : pigmentum, 
piment; tragere *, iraire ; legere, lire; malignum, malin ; Mag- 
dalena, Madeleine ; IVigidus (frig’dus), froid. Compare yiyvaaK(o, 
gnosco, nosco; gnatus, natus. 

§132. Final g remains when it goes with n: as longus, long; 
stagniun, eiang ; pugnus, poing ; dignus, digne ; in other cases it 
disappears, as legem, loi ; regem, roi. Though it remains in longus, 
longy it is dropped in longe, loin. 


II. — The Aspirate. H. 

§ 133. The Latin h was not, like the French h, a mute letter, 
unpronounced and only written ^ : the Romans originally aspirated 
their h with a certain vigour (like the German h); for Marius 
Victorinus, the grammarian, as late as the fourth century, directs 
his countrymen thus: ‘Profundo spiritu, anhelis faucibus, exploso 
ore fundetur.' 

The. aspirate, being of all letters the hardest to proriounce and 
requiring the most effort, of necessity undergoes more softening than 
any other letter, in obedience to the ‘ law of least action,' § 139. Just 
as the Latin had abandoned almost all the aspirates of the Indo- 
European primitive languages (aspirates which were retained in the 
Greek, and still more in the Sanscrit), the French has completely 
dropped the Latin aspirated h, and, ceasing to pronounce the letter, 
naturally also gave up writing it 

, § 134. Initial h. Just as the archaic Latin wqrds holus (a bean) ; 
hera (a mistress) ; her (a hedgehog), dropped to olus, era, er, in 


^ What is called the French aspirated h is not really such ; it is not 
really pronounced, but simply has the power of stopping tlie elision of the 
preceding vowel, as le-heros, me-hdtr: or it stands for a final consonant; 
thus Pierre est hai'ssable is pronounced Pierre eh-aissable; whilst, on the 
other hand, the words Pierre est homme and Pierre ^tonne are pronounced 
alike. 

® It is unnecessary to repeat that we do not trouble ourselves about 
learned words such as homicida, homicide; halitare, haliter; habitare, 
babiter; heros, heros^ &c. 
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classical days, so the common Latin suppressed the aspirated h, 
and wrote oc, ordeus, eredes, onestus, omo, which are found in 
Inscriptions of imperial days for hoc, hordeum, heredes, honestus, 
homo. The French language, carrying on this tendency, has avotr^ 
on, or, orge, out, encore, for habere, homo, hora, hordeum, hoc-illud, 
hanc-horam. Similarly we have ordure from O. Fr. ord, horridus; 
and lierre, O. Fr. ierre, hedera In short, it invariably suppressed 
what was to them a useless letter, and said also hominem, omme ; 
hodie, ui ; herba, erbe ; hereditare, irtier ; heres, oir ; heri, ier ; 
hibemum, iver ; hora, eure. These regular forms were afterwards 
corrupted by the learned, who restored the mute h; whence the 
modern forms homme, hui, herbe, &c., which, therefore, do not really 
break the law laid down in § 133, as might appear at first sight. 

§ 136. Medial h; Just as classical Latin suppressed the aspirate 
sound in ni(h)il, co(h)ortem, mi(h)i, pre(h)endo, contracting these 
words into nil, cortem, mi, prendo, so the French, seeking to abolish 
this medial aspirate, employed the two usual methods given above 
(§ 117, note 2 ) — contraction or intercalation : Jo(h)annes is con- 
tracted into Je-an, then Jean, pronounced Jan; but in train from 
tra(h)ere we have the other process ; the aspirate becomes a guttural, 
and tra(h)ere becomes tra-g-ere. (For tragere *, see traire in the 
Dictionary ‘s.) Tragere, regularly contracted into trag're, becomes 
iraire, by changing gr to ir (§ 131). The same case is found in 
medieval Latin : vehere becomes vegere, to soften the hiatus ; and 
similarly we find grugem for gruem. 

The suppression of the aspirated h explains to us why th, ph, ch, 
which were learned importations of Latin savants for the< Greek 

0* Ki ^i^ve been treated in French as if they \rere i,f, c. 


III. — The Semi- Vocals. J, V. 

§136. Two consonants (j, v) bear this name: for they had in 
I^atin a sound which floated between that of a vowel and that of a 
consonant ; the Latm^ approaching to i, the Latin v to ou. From 
this double tendency of these two Latin letters we get in French two 
very distinct ways of treating these semi-vocals, according as they 
incline towards the French consonantal or the French vowel state. In 
the first case, the Latin v and j take in French the form of two 


^ Ortolan comes from hortulanus through the Proven gal. 
l‘he form tragere explains how trahentem has produced trayant, 
where the y represents the usual vocalisation (§ 131) of the g of tra- 
gentem. 
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well-marked consonants v ' and j (which is in sound a soft g, and 
is sometimes represented by that letter) : thus avena ^ became avoine^ 
and ioQ^\e,joyau ; junicem ^ In the second case, the Latin 

j and V, becoming real vowels, are represented by t and ou : hence 
Troja becomes Troie (an i which finally disappears in such w’ords as 
jejunum, jc-iin^ then jeun^ a word which is an example of both pro- 
cesses) : and the -v ^ou at last disappears and leaves no trace ; as 
pa-vonem, (^pa-womm\ ^a-oii-on^ pa~on. This, however, does not hold 
good of initial v, whicli being strengthened by its position remains in 
French. 

We must now inquire how these changes have taken place. 


J. 

§ 137 . This letter, pronounced i-i by the Latins, who said i-iuvenis, 
mai-ior, for juvenis, major^, soon underwent two distinct changes : 
(i) the first transforming this Latin i-i, in order to mark it better, 
into </-/, as in ma-di-us, found in medieval Latin ^ for ma-i-us ; 
or di-acere for jacere ; and (2) when once the j has got a d to 
support itself, how does it become a consonant ? It takes a dj sound, 
diacere = djacere, a sound represented in modern Italian by gi (pro- 
nounced dgi)y as in gtaccre. This compound dgi sound loses its 
dental, and is tlien reduced to the soft g or j sound (as pronounced 
by the French). This, then, is the scale of sounds: 

J ( = i-i) di-i — dj-i — gi — j (French) : i-iugum->di-iugum — 

dj-iugpm — giugum, jotig. 

Bearing in mind tljcse preliminary distinctions, we may now study 
the passage of the Latin semi-vocal j into French. 

§ 138 . Initial j becomes a consonant, and is sounded as ge : jam, 
ja; jaculare*,ya////r / Januarius,yh:;/r;/i?r/ jactare,/t/6r/ jocus.yW// 
Jovis-dieB, jeiidi ; jejunus, jam ; jungere, joimirc ; juncus, jonc ; 
joculari, jongUr ; jocari, jouer ; jugum, Jong ; juxtare, j outer ; 
juventia, jouvence ; jocale, joyoii ; Judaeus, juif ; judicare, jugcr ; 
juvenem, Jcune ; Junius, juin ; jumentum, juniait ; jurare, junr ; 

# 

^ The French is a labial consonant, degenerated from the Latin b, 
much as the French y, or soft g, is a degenerated form ol the guttural ch (?) 

* Pronounced a-ou-ena at Rome. 

® Pronounced i-iunicem at Rome. 

* Cicero, (^linctilian tells us, was accustomed to write this medial j 
as i. ‘ Sciat eniin Ciceroni placuisse aiio, Maiiamque, geminata i 
scribere.’ Instit. Orat. i. 4, ii. We find liulius for Julius in Inscriptions 
under the Empire. Those Inscriptions and MSS. which write Hiesu, 
Hiaspidis, Hiericho, Hieremie, Trahiani, for Jesu, Jaspidis, Jericho, 
Jeremias, Trajani, have accurately expressed this pronunciation. 

® For this case, see under Mai in the Dictionary. 
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jus, JUS ; Justus, jusie ; a change also often expressed by soft 
which is the same letter as j in French: whence jacere, g/str / 
junicem, gemsse ; juniperum, genievre. 

§ 139. ^Medial j retains the Latin i sound, and disappears when it 
immediately precedes the tonic vowel : jejunium, je-iin,jeun ; when, 
on the other hand, it follows the tonic vowel, it remains as / •: 
Troja, Troie ; raja, rate ; boja, O. Fr. loie^ houe'e ; majus, mai ; 
mQjor, ma/re J bajulare, bat Her ; pejor, pejus, 


V. 

§ 140. Initial v always continues, except in the important case of 
V ==gUy as in Vasconia, GuascogiiCy Gascogne ; viscum, gut ; vadum, 
gui ; vespa, guepe ; vipera, gutvre. In other words it remains, as 
vanum, vain ; vinum, vin ; vectura, voiiure ; vulturius, van tour ; 
virtutem, vertii ; vacca, vache. In a few words v is strengthened 
into either fy as vicem, fois ; or into by as vervecem, brebis ; 
vaccalarius, bachelicr ; verveearius, berger ; vettonica, betouie ; 
Vesontionem, Besanfoti ; but this rise from v to ^ is not the work of 
the French language; it was done in the Latin. Petronius writes 
berbecem, Pliny bettonica ; in the fifth century we find berbecarius ; 
in a tenth century IMS. we have baccalarius. 

§ 141. Medial v. We know that the Latin v was not pronounced 
like the French Vy but rather like the English lu (or like the French ou 
sound) T^^his sound, which was not a pure consonant like the 
French Vy nor a pure vowel like the French «, but lay between 
the two, has properly been called sc??iivocal. It has undeigone two 
different methods of treatment in French, according to its approxi- 

' The word aitlery very irregularly formed from adjutare, may here 
be consideri’d. Adjutare at a very early period became fxjutare, as the 
Inscriptions slicw us (see Dictionary, s. v. n/Ver, where also the details 
of these changes are w orked out). Ajutare soon became aj’tare, whence 
aider, Ahreger from abbreviare, abbrevjare, abrejare *, is an example 
of a French g standing*for a Latin j, 

'J^his rise from v to b, rare in the T.atin also, especially before the 
fourth century, became the rule in certain patois of the Romance lan- 
guages; as the Neapolitan in the East, the Gascon in the West. In 
Gascony the pronunciation has always been bos from vos; bottle from 
volere*, benir from venire, &c.; a rule noticed by Scaligcr, who founded 
on it the neat and well-known epigram — 

‘Non temerc antiquas mutat Vasconia voces, 

Cui nihil cst aliud vivere qiiam bibere.’ 

It is curious that this same pun occurs, more than a thousand years 
before Scaligcr, on a Roman tomb ; ‘ Dum vixi bibi libenter ; bibite vos 
qui vivite.’ — Heuzer, Or. 6674. 
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mation to the consonantal or to the vowel condition : when the 
former, it lias produced the French v, as in lavare, laver ; levare, 
lever; privare, novellum, nouveau; lixivia, lessive ; viven- 
tem, vivant; M^ovember, novembre ; gingiva, gencive. This, how- 
ever, is not universal ; for when the semivocal v inclines towards the 
vmvel sound, it disappears in French : thus pavonem (pronounced 
pa-ou-onem in Rome) soon became pa-onem, whence paon ; simi- 
larly avunculus (pronpunced a-ou-unoulus) soon was contracted 
to a-unculus; the Latin poets treat it as a trisyllabic word; it is 
also to be found as aunculus in several Inscriptions. Thus, too, 
we find in Inscriptions noember for no-v-ember, juentutem for 
ju-v-entutem. This loss of the v is to be found also in classical 
Latin, as in bourn for bovum* ; audii for audivi ; redii for redivi* ; 
amarunt for amaerunf', for amaverunt ; pluere for pluvere*. The 
Appendix Probi speaks of ais for avis; rius for rivus^ This loss 
of v^also takes place in French: as in pavonem, paon; pavorem, 
peur ; aviolus*, a'letd ; vivenda, viande ; clavare, clouer; avunculus, 
oncle ; ovieleL, ouail/e ; pluvia, / caveola, y xevetto,*, luclie ; 
obliviosus, oublieux, 

§ 142. Final v is always hardened into Z' at the end of words : 
this phenomenon, which is opposed to the law stated below, § 167, is 
easily explained. Most of the popular words which change v into Z 
are monosyllabic: bovem, hceiiZ ; brevem, breZ ; cervum, cerf ; 
clavem^, cleZ ; navem, neZ ; nervum, nerZ ; novus, ncu ; novum, 
netiZ ; ovum, opmZ ; salvum, sauZ ; servum, serZ ; sevum, suiZ ; 
vivum, viz ; gravem, grieZ ; vidvum, vciiZ^* Now we know that 
monosyllables shew a marked desire to strengthen themselves, cither 
at the beginning by aspiration, or at the end, by introducing a strong 
consonant as a bulwark against phonetic decay. Besides, without 
insisting on this fact, the true cause of the chaqge from v to yiies in 
the general tendency which leads the French language to replace soft 
consonants at the end of words by strong ones, in order to give 
greater support to the voice. For this reason the soft d and g in this 
position are replaced in pronunciation by the strong / and r, as in 
sang et eau^ grand homme^ where sang is pronounced sane, and grand^ 


* ‘Rivus non rius, avis non ais.’ — App. Probi. 

® In Andegavi, Pictavi, clavus, pronounced by the Romans Ande- 
ga-ou-i, Picta-ou-i, cla-ou-is, &c., the Latin v (ou) joins the preceding 
a, and forms the diphthong aou ; which, following the law of transforma- 
tion into French (au, then o, lastly o«), has formed the three words Anjou^ 
Poitou, clou, 

^ Why is they of cleZ mute (whence the orthography cle) while it remains 
sonorous in the other words? 

* The following are longer words captivum, chetif; nativum, ndif; 
pulsativum,/o«jjy; ogivum *, ogif i restivum, rkif. 
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grant ^ : and similarly the final v is strengthened into When v is 
not final, there is no longer any reason for this strengthening process, 
and it remains unchanged according to § 140. This is the reason 
why the feminine of adjectives in -^is -ive ; and why we have bovem, 
bccuf^ but bovarius, bouvier ; navem, ne/^ but navirium *, navire ; 
servum, ser/^ but servire, servir ; salvum, sauf^ but salvar©*, sauver; 
nativum, neCtf^ but nativitatem, neCiveti. The same rule enables'^ 
to explain the relation between the primitive chef and the derivatives 
chevet, achever^ and between such words as bhf^xA brevet^ relief and 
rekver. 


IV. The Prolonged Consonants. 

(i) Labial. P. 

§143. Initial f remains: fortem, focum, feu ; fiita, fee ; 

fabula, fable ; foras, fors^ which last word became hors at an early 
date, just as O. Fr. far as (a troop of stallions) and fardes (clothes ?) 
became haras and hordes. The Latin f being only one degree 
stronger than /;, \ve find this same exchange between the archaic 
Latin fostis, fircum, folus, and the classical hostis, hircum, (olus ?). 

§ 144. IMedial f invariably remains: refutiare, refuser ; defender©, 
defendre^ &c,, with the one exception of scrofella*, dcrouclle. 

§ 145. Final f remains : tufus, tuf ; but, if followed by a mute a, it 
becomes as genovefii, genevieve. 

§ 146. By the side of the spirant f the Latin had received from the 
Greek, ancf has pxassed on to the French, another aspirate* 0 , the 
history of w’hich must now be considered. ’ 

The Greek 0 , ph (wrongly pronounced by us as an f\ had a very 
distinct sound of its own, differing from the Latin f. Quinctilian and 
Priscian tell us that to pronounce f w'e must use a stronger .aspiration 
than we should with 0 , and that in so doing the lower lip should not 
touch the upper row of teeth. The 0 was pronounced like the 
English ph in shepherd. A p thus aspirated necessarily dropped down 
to the common p when used by persons whose ears were not fine 
enough to recognise so slight a distinction ; and thus at Rome, whilst 
the upper classes, in transferring 0 made it first ph, afterwards f, the 
common people made it a p, thus suppressing its delicate aspirate : 
as in d 0 v? 7 , which has produced the double Latin form, the learned 


' On the other hand, the strong j forms an exception, being softened 
into a js, at the end of words, as in nous aimonsy aux enfantsy chevaux admi^ 
rablesy &c., where nousy auxy chevauxy are pronounced nou^fHy chevau-sn. 

® This tendency is so strong that it even transforms words of learned 
origin, w'hich also change final v into as in activus, actif; passivua, 
passif'y nativus, natif'y relativns, relatif. 
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aphya, and the popular apua. Thus, while tlie learned called the 
dfi<l)op€vs amphora, and the <rTpo<f)^ stropha, the people made them 
ampora and stropa, as the Appendix Probi (in the time of Nero) 
tells us. Probus blames the vulgar pronunciation ; — ' stropha non 
stropa, amphora non ampora.’ This vulgar pronunciation remains 
in a few French words: thus irop<f>vpa produced the popular Latin 
plirpura, whence pourpre ; KoXaefio^ has both forms, learned colaphus, 
and vulgar colapus, so^ frequent in Merovingian documents, whence 
O.Fr. co/p, now cotip'*^ ; ^ttXayyat, in classical Latin phalangae, pojnilar 
Latin palangae, has preserved the latter form in the French pa/an, 
palanque. On the other hand, the ph used by the Latin literati to 
represent 0 in the words they borrowed from the Greek (as 0£Xoo-o0£«, 
philosophia), soon, in spite of the outcries of the grammarians, was 
confounded with the Latin f. Side by side with phaselus, phlegma, 
sulphur, tophus, sylphi, phalangae, &c., we find, at an early date, 
the forms fsiselus, flegma, sulfiir, tofus, sylfi, falangae, &c. This 
change of ph into f goes on in French in popular words * : as 
phantasma, philia,^<7/<? / phasianus,y^/.rrt’« / elephantum, 

olifant ; graphium, greffe^. Similarly orphaninus* produced the 
O.Fr. orfenin, whence orfelin, which the learned of the middle ages 
altered to orphelin^ in order to bring it nearer to the original Latin 
form. 


(ii) Dentals. S, X, Z. 

S. 

§147. Initial s, if followed by a vowel, remains: solus, seiil ; 
subtus, / sella, sUle ; surdus, sourd. But st becomes esi ; sp, 
esp ; sc, esc, the prefixed e tending to render the pronunciation more 
easy: thus \ve have stare, O. Fr. ester ; scribere, O. Fr. escrire ; 
sperare, esp&er ; and this J is not uncommonly absorbed, its place 
being marked by the acute accent on the initial e : as escrire, ecrire ; 
statam, estat, c'taL Similarly ast becomes at, as in astre, dtre. 

§ 148. Medial s remains : as cerasus, cerise ; quassare, casser, 

’ Sometimes a p sprung from a 0 is treated in French as if it were an 
original p : thus the Greek f£fv0oi/ became ziziphus, with a popular form 
zizupus, which then underwent the regular change of p into b (§ 111), 
whence zizubus, whence the ill-formed jujube, 

® It remains as ph in learned words: philosophia, phtlosophte ; pha- 
langeus, phalange ; phoebus, phebus ; except in some scientific terms, 
introduced somewhat early (as we have seen in § 146), which have changed 
ph into^ as (fiavTaaia, fantaisie ; Kfiavraa-riKos, fantastique ; phrenesis, 
frenesie. 

® There are a few of these double consonants which have a like origin ; 
as cophinus, common Latin cofinus» cojffre. 
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But Bc'r drops the s, as is seen in creacere, croilre ; pascere,/^rf/r^/ 
cognoscere, connaiire. Similarly am, an, ac, at, ap, often lose the 
j, as in asinuB, dne; baptiama, hapteme ; auscultare, icouter ; X9agi8- 
ter, maitre ; despectum, dipity &c.; the preceding vowel is usually 
accented. .This disappearance of the s is at least as old as the 
twelfth century (if we regard the pronunciation) ; though the written 
language d^d not drop it till the middle of last century : it is retained 
in the Dictionnaire de TAcademie, a.d. 1740. In some cases the a 
is retained, as restare, res ter ; accostare, accosier ; though costa 
becomes cote. 

§ 149. iMnal s sometimes remains: ursus, ours; subtus, sous ; 
minus, mains. Or it becomes a, as casa, chez ; nasus, nez ; adsatia, 
assez. Or jr, as duos, deux ; tussis, iottx ; otiosus, oiseux ; sponsus, 
ipoux, Ss sometimes becomes as passus, pas ; crassus, gras. 


X. 

§ 150. Medial x sometimes remains : as sexaginta, soixanie. Or 
it becomes ss : as examen, cssaim ; laxare, laisser ; coxa, cuisse ; 
axilla, aissclle. Sometimes it drops to j, as in dextrarius, destrier. 

§ 161. Final x remains : aex, six ; luxum, luxe. In buxua, buisy 
it falls to s. 


Z. 

§162. Initial z remains: zelum, zele ; zelosus however becomes 
jaloux ; and jujube is an ill-formed representative of zizyphum!. 


V. — Liquids. R, L. 

II. 

§163. Initial r remains: regnum, regne; rupta, route; regem, 
roi ; .ripa, rive. • 

§154. Medial r remains : soricem, charme. It also 

becomes I in some few cases : as paraveredus, pah/roL It also 
sometimes becomes Sy as in pluriores*, plusieurs. It is sometimes 
dropped before s by assimilation, dorsum = dossum, and then by 
droi)ping one as dorsum, dos ; persica, O. Yv. pesche, perhe. 

§166. Final r remains usually: as audire, ouir ; carrus, char; 
but in some cases it becomes /, as altare, autel ; cribrum, crihle ; and 
sometimes it becomes Sy as in adrorare, arroser ; chaise for chaircy 
from cathedra. 
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In 

§166. Initial 1 remains: littera, lettre; lingua, langue ; legem, 
lot. It also becomes r, a change which dates back to Merovingian 
days : lusciniola, rossignoL Also as libella, niveau, 

§157. Medial 1 remains: as aquila, aigle ; filius, circulus, 
cercle. It also become^ «, as is seen in posterula* (O. Fr. posterle^ 
poderni), poterne ; margula (O. Fr. marle)^ marne. Also r, as ulmus, 
orne ; cartula, charire ; capitulum, chapiire. 

It should be noticed that this 1 is often softened into u in the 
combinations ol, ul preceding a consonant: as collum, con; aus- 
cultare, icouter ; pulverem, poudre ; sulphur, sou/re ; ' col’phus, 
coup: also al before a consonant drops to aii^ as calcare, O. Fr. 
caucher ; calidus, chaud. This process took place in French limes. 
The 1 is sometimes strengthened by being doubled, as bajulare, 
hailler ; jBlia, 

§ 168. Final 1 remains in solus, seul ; sal, scl ; supercilium, 
sourcil; mel, mteL A final double 1 is either reduced to a single /, 
as allium, ai// mille, mil ; or softened to «, as agnellum, agneaii. 

It is sometimes entirely dropped, as angelus, ange ; O. Fr. o'ilf oui ; 
O. Fr. nennil^ nenm\ 


VI. — Nasals. M, IT. 


M. 

§ 169. Initial m remains: mare, mer ; manus, main; znille, mil. 
It also becomes as mappa, nappe ; matta, natle. 

§ 160. Medial m remains : camera, chambre ; computare, coviptcr 
(which, in comparison with its ‘ doublet ’ confer , seems to be a more 
modern form) : or it becomes Uy as semita, sente ; computare, confer ; 
simius (simjus), singe; primum, prin in printnnps. Also the m 
in mn sometimes becomes «, as columna, colonne: while in other 
cases, as alluminare, allumery the n disappears. In the peculiar 
case dumetum, duvefy the m has become b in Latin days, and the 
b naturally falls to v, 

§ 161. Final m remains : dama, daim; nomen, nom; ikmemy/aim. 
Also it becomes n, as rem, rien ; meum, tuum, suum, mon, tony son. 


N. 

§ 102. Initial n remains: nomen, nom; non, non; nos, nous; 
nasum, nez. 
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§ 103. Medial n remains: as ruina, ruine ; mentiri, mentir ; 
mentum, menton. Also it becomes /;/, as nominare, nommer ; car- 
charme ; hominem, homme. Also/.* orphaninus / 

Panormus, Palerme ; Bononia, Bologne. Also r: ordinem, ordre ; 
di&Gonua, diacre ; Jjondinum, Zondres. "N also disappears in some 
cases before the origin of the French language, as in pagensis, 
peLgeaia* y paisj pays. Also, it is lost from such combinations as uv, 
as conventus, convent; nc, as concha, coque ; m, as alburnum, 
atibour ; ns, as in mansionem, maison ; pensare, peser : in these 
cases it was probably lost in late Latin. 

§ 164. Final n remains: non, non; sonus, son; bonus, bon. 
Or it disappears, as nomen, noni. In words having nn in the last 
sellable, one n disappears, as annus, an ; pannus, pan ; bannum, 
ban; stannum, etain. 


PART II. 

THE PRINCIPLES WHICH RULE THE PERMUTATIONS 
OF LANGUAGE. 

§ 165. We may thus sum up the results of our inquiry by stating 
the laws oil which the change of the Latin letters into French rests; 
and these (using the language of natural hirtory) we may call the 
laws of least actioft, and of transition. 

§ 160. I. Law of Least Action h — It is a characteristic of every 
human effort to try to exert itself with the least action, that is, with 
the smallest possible expenditure of energy. Language follows this 
law, and its successive transformations are caused by the endeavour 
to diminish this 'effort, and by the desire of reaching a more easy 
pronunciation. Thejtnowledge of this endeavour, when combined with 
a study of the structure of the vocal apparatus, gives us the true cause 
of these changes of language. 

§ 107. This need of greater ease in pronunciation shews itself 
in the general weakening of the Latin letters when they pass into 
French words : thus the c and g, pronounced hard by the Romans 


’ In his admirable Grammaire comparee du Sanskrit , du Grec, et du Latiny 
M. Baudry has shewn the influence of these two principles on the formation 
of ancient languages. I hope to shew that they may be further confirmed 
by the history of the French language. 

h 
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before e and i', as fekerunt, kivitatem, gueinellus, guibba (fccorunt, 
civitatein, gemellus, gibba) have become soft in Frem li, llie luird c 
passing into the f souiul, the liard g into the / sound, so that where 
the Latins said kedere, aguere, the Frencli say o dcr, agir. Similarly 
the Latin p is softened into r, ripa, crepare, saponem, becoming 
rive, crever, savon : in some cases the weakening is so great that the 
Latin letter altogether disappears; as crudeUs passes into cruel ^ 
sudare into suer, obedire into obeir. 

§ 168. In other cases, the letters in contact being dissimilar, the 
French language assimilates them in order to make the pronunciation 
easier; thus it changes dr into rr/ adripare, ar river ; quadratum, 
carre ; similarly tr is softened into rr, as putrere, / latronem, 

larron. Here moreover, as in most cases, the French only follows 
the example of the Latin language itself, in which the tendency 
towards assimilation was strongly developed ; thus the Romans said 
arridere for adridere, arrogantem for adrogantdm, &c. From this 
regular progress of languages towards an easier pronunciation, wc may 
conclude that languages always descend, never climb, the scales of 
sounds : thus while tr is softened into rr, rr is never hardened into 
tr ; latronem may descend into larron, but parricidium never ascends 
in French to palricide ; either it must remain as it is, parricide, or 
grow softer still by simplifying the rr into r. Similarly 11 is often 
reduced to I, as in ampulla, ampoule ; bulla, boule. 

§ 109, Another phenomenon, which corresponds to this assimilation 
of letters, and also springs from the desire of ease in pronunciation, 
is the separation or differ eniiaiiofi of similar letters, so ..s to render 
their emission from the mouth easier. If a Latin word has two 
r’s, in French the pronunciation will be softened by the change of 
the one r into /, as cribrum, crible : thus the Latin parafredus 
becomes palefroi, not parefroi ; peregrinus becomes pclerin, not 
pirerin. So too, if there are two /'s, the French changes one into r ; 
lusciniola becomes rossignol, not lossignoL This process has received 
the name of dissimilation. This balancing of letters in the effort after 
a vocal equilibrium was not unknown to the Latins, who, to avoid the 
two r’s, said ruralis, muralis, instead of rurarij, muraris : to avoid 
the two /’s, they said epulans, stellaris, instead of epulalis, stellalis'^. 

§ 170. Together with this ‘ dissimilation,* which seeks to avoid the 
disagreeable repetition of the same letter, we must notice another 


* See the word agencer in the Dictionary. 

® In a word, the suffixes aris, alia, being alike in origin and meaning, 
the Romans preferred aris, when the word had already an 1 in it (as 
stellaris, from stella), and alis, if the word had an r in it (ruralis, from 
ruris). See Baudry, Grammaire comparee du Sanskrit, du Grec, et du Latin, 

p. lOl. 
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process, ‘ metathesis,’ the transposition or displacement of a con- 
sonant, which is also clone to fiicililate pronunciation : thus, forma- 
ticum, turbare, paupertatem, at first became formage, ioiirver^ pau- 
verU, as may be seen in Old French texts; and then by metathesis 
of the r^fnmiage^ trouver^ pauvreti, 

§ 171. II. Law of Transition. The law of least action shews 
us the cause of the transformations of language, and of the per- 
mutation of letters ; the* law of transition will teach us the conditions 
of these changes and their course. * Permutation moves on step 
by step, and never more than one step at a time. A letter does 
not at a bound change its order, degree, or family; it can only 
make one of these changes at once h' Thus, — to return to the word 
putrere, given above, — the classical putrere did not turn at once 
into the French pourrir ; it passed in the Merovingian Latin into the 
forms putrire, pudrire, and in Old French through the successive 
forms podrir and porriry whence finally pourrir : the tr had to 
become the intermediate dr beforp it reached rr. 

I'he Dictionary will present to us, so far as it is possible to write it, 
the hislo/y of every letter, and will connect the Latin with the French 
by the intennediate links of medieval Latin and the Old French. 


PART III. 

EXCEPTIONS TO PHONETICS. EFFECT OF CORRUPTION 

ON THE FORMATION OF THE FRENCH LANGUAGE. 

§ 172. Though the laws of Phonetics rule with precision almost all 
the words in the French language, there are still a few which seem, as 
far as we know, to Jbe refractory, and to refuse to be classified under 
established heads : just as in natural history there are some beings 
whicli have not yet found their proper place under the divisions of 
science. 

These exceptions to the rules of Phonetics have a double cause: or 
rather, the infraction of the rules is only apparent, and is due to in- 
fluences which we are as yet unacquainted with, and to secondary laws 
which limit or modify the primary ones ; or these infractions of law 


^ F. Baudry, Grammaire comparee du Sanskrit y du GreCy et du LatiUy 
P- 83* 
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are the result of corruption. Words thus corrupted cannot be used 
as arguments to throw doubt on the existence of the laws of lan- 
guage and their firm establishment : for, as M. Littrd sa}'s, * it is by 
means of the general and positive rules that we can afiirm that there is 
an error even where we do not know the circumstances or the conditions 
of the error ; they enable us to divide the whole into the regular and 
correct part and the part altered and mutilated by the inevitable faults 
of time and of mankind^’ 

And besides, in many cases the corruption is only apparent, not 
real, or if it does exist, it is not the French language that is to blame : 
thus icouter (Old French escouier, escolter^ originally esctiUer) is a very 
irregular outcome of the classical Latin auscultare, for the Latin 
au never becomes e in French, and if the word had been regularly 
formed, it would have been oscoukr, not escoufer, as the Latin au 
habitually becomes o (aurum, or ; pausare, &c.). Now here to 
all appearance is a flagrant exception, and Phonetics seem to be at 
fault. This, however, is not the case. Phonetics are blameless ; for 
we know from Flavius Caper that in the third century men said, not 
auscultare, but ascultare, whence according to rule, comes the form 
escoukr, as a becomes e (patrem, pere ; pratum, pri ; gratum, gre ; 
&c.). Thus in this case the corruption dates back to the popular 
Latin, and the French language has nothing to do with it. 

The same is the case when the French language seems to violate 
the Latin accent, in such words as encre from encaustum ; persil from 
petroselinum, borrowed by the Romans from the Greek {lyKava-roy^ 
TTfTpoa-IKivop). Plere the French retains the original Greek accent, 
which .had been preserved by the Latins in these borro\ved words. 
In sour IS, siegle, mordreyfoie^fin,faUe, from soricem, secale, mord6re, 
liedtum, iinitus, fastigium, the accent had already been displaced in 
vulgar Latin, which said soricem, sdcalo, mordere, ficatum, finitus, 
fdstigium. 

But beside these apparent infractions of the laws of Phonetics, 
there are also real exceptions, caused by corruption or chance, — 
cases of Latin words in which the passage into French is governed 
by no known laws, and which sound like painful discords in the 
harmonious unity of the language. These errors are man's mark left 
on the vocabulary, the arbitrary element in tlie formation of the 
French tongue. If wc compare with their Latin originals the words 
germandree^ chamaedrya ; amidon, amylum ^ ; caiJiomille, chamaeme- 
lum ; ancolky aquilegia ; irable^ acer arbor ; ^chalotte^ Ascalonicum ; 
estragon^ draconem \ reg/isse, liquiritia ; girojle^ caryophyllum ; 
marjolaine, amaracana *, we shall find ourselves face to face with the 
worst corruptions in the language : let us note at the same time that 


' Here the corruption is older than the French language; amidum 
for amylum is found in a Latin document of the ninth century. 
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almost all these words indicate medicinal plants, and have come down 
to us through herbalists and apothecaries. Nor is it astonishing that 
a long special use has deformed and corrupted such words ; for the- 
people often torture learned words so as to give them a sense of 
some kind — thus one may any day hear the common folk ask for 
de Feau d'anon for laudanum, and the like. To this class also belongs 
boutique, from apotheca, one of the most striking instances of cor- 
ruption. Apotheca would regularly have produced aboutaie, as the 
Latin initial a never drops out in French, and it is contrary to rule 
for the Latin c between two vowels to become q in French at the end 
of a word ; in that position the Latin c always disappears (baca, bate; 
braca, braie ; ebridca, ivraie)\ so that, like theca, iaie, apotheca 
ought to have become ahouiaic^. If we add to this list a few more 
words ^ we shall have the full catalogue of all forms due to chance or 
inexplicable disturbance : it will be seen how very small their sum 
total is, compared with the whole French language. Still, it is most 
important for us to be able to ascertain the truth. From the days 
of St. Augustine, who held that the explanation of words, like the 
interpretation of dreams, depends on the fancy of each person who 
tries them, down to Voltaire, who believed that chance or corruption 
were the sole causes of the revolutions of language, human speech 
has ever been regarded as the product of the arbitrary caprice of men. 
]\Iodern science has now shewn that languages are not the work of 
chance j that they arc a natural and organic growth, of which man is 
not the author, but the instrument. Philology has narrowed to its 
jn oper limits the part played by caprice and corruption in the forma- 
tion of languages, withour utterly annihilating it. 


’ Ahoutnie would not he the final form. We know on one hand that the 
Latin p does not stoj) at b, but drops down to •v; on the other hand we 
know tliat t between two vowels always drops out in French; so that 
aboutaie would become a^voutaie, and finally avoiiaie, the la^t regular 
contraction of apotheca. 

“ Adamantem, diamant; emendaro, amender; amygdale, amande; 
tremere, crahidre ; carbiinculus, escarboucie ; scintilla, hincelle ; sarco- 
phagus, cercueil; fracticium, frictoe; lampetra, lamproie; unicomu, 
licorne • umbilicus, nombriL As to the words lendemain, loriot, I ter re, 
which in Old French were rightly spelt endemain, oriot, ierre (see the 
Dictionary for these words), they must be reckoned as corruptions not 
of the Latin word, but of the French, 
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PART IV. 

DERIVATION. 

§ 173 . Before we enter into necessary details in dealing with deri- 
vation, under the three heads of substantive, adjective, and verb, we 
must forewarn our reader that every suflix must be regarded ‘from 
three points of view; — those of origin, /brniy and accentuation, 

§ 174. I. Origin , — Suffixes may be of Latin origin (as prem/Vr from 
primariua), or of French origin, that is, formed on the model of 
Latin suffixes (as ^nciier from encre) but having no correspondent 
Latin original. 

§ 175. 2. Form, — We must carefully distinguish suffixes of learned 
formation from those of popular origin ; i. e. such derivatives as 
l^rimaire, s6cu\aire, schol<7/r^, which come from the learned, from 
such as premier (primarius), s6cu\ier (secularis), dcolier (scholaris), 
which have been formed by the common people, 

§ 176. 3. Accentuation , — Here the Latin suffixes may be put under 
two heads : (a) the accented, having a long penultimate, as mort^lis, 
humanus, vulgaris ; and (/3) the unaccented or atonic, with a short 
penultimate, as asinus, porticus, m6b3lis. 

§ 177. Accented Latin suffixes are retained in the French, as mortcl, 
hwnainl' vulgaire. The language having got possession of these 
suffixes, -^/, -ain, -aire, presently uses them to form new derivatives, 
applying them to words which had no corresponding suffixes in 
Latin: by such additions have been formed such words as vis-net, 
loint-ain, visionn-aire, derivatives created at first hand by the French 
language. 

§ 178. Atonic Latin suffixes, as-inus, port-icus, jud-icem, all 
perish as they pass into French by a natural consequence of the 
law of accentuation: thus s sinus gives us dne ^ ^ovticua , porche ; 
judicein,y//^f. After losing the atonic i these suffixes had no strength 
left in them for the production of new derivatives. What, in fact, 
does the suffix -te in gre4e (gracilis); humh-le (humilis); douil4e 
(ductilis), represent to the common ear ? Who would believe that 
these three French words are formed by means of the same suffix, 
if he had not the Latin words before him ? While the Latin -ilis 
is very fruitful, the French 4e is but a sterile termination. Similarly, 
it may be seen by such examples as diah-le (diabolus) ; meub-le 
(mobilis) ; peupde (populus), that the three Latin suffixes, -olus, -ilis, 
-ulus, are uniformly merged in the French 4e; a fact which indicates 
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the indistinctnef?s of their sound on the popular ear, owing to the 
dropping of the atonic penultimate vowel. It was not till several 
centuries after the birth of the French language that the learned, 
not understanding the proper function of accent in the formation 
of terminations, foolishly followed the Latin form, imposing on it 
a false accent, and displacing the true accent. Then sprang up w'ords 
like poriique (porticua) ; mobile (mobilis) ; fragile (fragilis) ; words 
opposed to the genius of the French language, barbarous words, 
neither Latin nor PVench, defying the laws of accent of both 
languages. In a word, of these two classes of suffixes, the former, 
the accented, are alone strong enough to bear any development in 
P'rench ; the others, the atonic, have fallen dead, without producing 
a single new derivative. These are the principles which will form the 
basis of our study of suffixes. 


SECTION 1. 

Derivation of Substantives. 

Latin substantives, adjectives, verbs, prepositions \ have produced 
PVench substantives. 


CHAPTER I. 

French Substantives derived from Latin Substantives ^ 

§ 179. The French language has carried over several thousands of 
Latin substantives, such as chantre^ cantor ; pdlre^ pastor ; leqon^ 
lectionem, &c. ; and has also created a vast number of others from 
French substantives already existing; such as joiirnee^ antiee, soire'e, 
matinee^ from jotir^ an^ soir^ matin; chevalerie from chevalier^ &c. 
All these formations are studied in detail in §§ 191, sqq., under the 
heads of the suffixes -alia, -anus, -aris, -arius, -aticum, >atus, -etum, 
-eria*, -ianus, -ile, -iste, to which the reader is referred. 


^ We do not here speak of pronouns, for there is only one French word 
which has sprung from a Latin pronoun, that is, identite from idem ; and 
even in this case, it is not from classical but scholastic Latin, which 
produced the foriii.> idontitatem and identicus ; so that even this word 
is not of popular origin. 

For all parts of this treatise on derivation and composition I have 
followed Miitzner’s admirable classihcation. 
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CHAPTER II. 

French Substantives derived from Latin Adjectives. 

§ 180. Just as un mort stands for un homme mort^ un mortel for un 
(ire mortel^ by excluding the substantive and calling the object by the 
name of its epithet, so the words matin^jour^ hiver^ have been formed 
from the Latin adjectives matutinum, diumum, hibernum, sc. 
tempus : similarly cierge^ roche^ neige^ grange, hinge, longe, li, chene, 
droity hSiely are from the adjectives cereus, rupea *, nivea, granea *, 
lanea, lumbea latus, quercinus *, directum, hospitalis. Several 
substantives of this class, such as sanglier, lingey conrsiery houcliery 
were adjectives in Old French (as may be seen under these words 
in the Dictionary), the Old French phrase running un r!rap linge, 
un pore sangliery un cheval coursiery un ecu boiiclier ; they became 
substantives at a comparatively late epoch in the history of the 
language. For details, see under the sufiixes cited in § 179, and 
also under the three suffixes, -tas, -tudo, -ia (it-ia). 

CHAPTER III. 

French Substantives derived from Latin Prepositions. 

§ 181 . These are very rare, whether they come direct from the 
Latin, as conire'e from contrata * (derived from contra), cntrailles from 
interanea (derived from inter), or whether they have been formed 
first hand by the French, as avaniage from avardy devaniure from 
devant.' 

‘ CHAPTER IV. 

French Substantives derived from Latin Verbs. 

§ 182. The French language derives substantives from verbs either 
by using the root of the verb, with or without suffixes ; or by using 
the present infinitive, or the present participle, the past participle, or 
the future passive -participle. 

§ 183. I. i. From the t rb-root wifh suffix. — By joining to the verb- 
root certain terminations, each of which brings with it a special modi- 
fication of the meaning, the French language has created a multitude 
of substantives : thus from abreuv-er, eclair-er, edhery it has produced 
abreuv-oir, eclair-etiry alUure. These suffixes thus used for the 
creation of substantives arc about twenty in number [-alis, -anda 
(-enda), -antia, -anus, -aldus, -ardus, -aris, -arius, -aster, -aticum, 
-atus, -etum, -eria*? -ela, -ianus, -icius, -ile, -ina, -issa, -iste, 
-men (-amen, -imen, -umen), -mentum, -or (-tor, -sor), -orius, 
-tionem, -ura]. See Sect. III. Chapter I. for the detailed study of 
each of these suffixes. 
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§ 184. ii. From the verh^root without suffix , — The French language 
creates new substantives by taking them from the verb, by the simple 
addition to its root of the gender-ending : thus, after the Latin verbs 
apportare, purgare, appellare, have given the verbs apporter^ pufger^ 
appeler^ the French language takes the roots of these verbs, apport^ 
purge, appel, and uses them as new substantives, which had no originals 
in Latin, and are called verbal substantives. The verbs so treated 
number about three hundred', and are all of the first conjugation®. 
A certain number of these substantives are concrete : as ragout from 
ragodter, rabat from rabattre, decor from ddcorer, egout from dgoutter, 
empois from einpescr, engrais from engraisser, reverbere from reverberer, 
repaire from O. Fr. repairer, richaud from re and ichauder, d^p^che 
from depechcr, cri from erkr, conserve from conserver, contour from 
contourncr, traite from traiter, relief from relever, repU from replier ; 
the most of them are abstract, and indicate the action expressed 
by the verb: such are appel from appeler, apport from apporter, 
baisse from baisser, aide from aider, avance from avancer, ^pouvante 
from epouvankr, offre from offidr, p^che from p^cher, recherche from 
recherchtr, tremp from tre'Mper, &c.® 

Whence has the genius of the French language learnt so 
fruitful and ingenious a process, enabling it to create so large a 
number of substantives which have no Latin parent ? The answer 
is at hand — 7'he French and the Latin are simply successive con- 
ditions of the same language ; and there is no grammatical process 
employed in the French which is not to be found, in germ at least, 
ill the Latin ; thus the Romans in their day created (especially 
in their tirfie of decadence) verbal substantives out of their inQnilives : 
thus from probare, luctari, &c. came proba, "^ucta, which appear for 
the first time long after the verb ; proba in Ammianus IMarcellinus, 
lucta in Ausonius. 

Two characteristic facts shew us with what fertility the French 
language has developed this process thus handed down to it from 
the I.,atin. On the one hand, it has been applied to words which 
arc completely strangers to the Latin language, and such substantives 
as galop, de'but, regard, have been formed from verbs of Germanic 

' These derivatives have a peculiarity which is quite unique ; they are 
shorter than the words whence they conic. We must carefully avoid 
confounding these substantives, which spring from verbs, and are therefore 
subsequent to them, with those which have given birth to verbs and 
therefore existed before them (such as fete, lard, whence feter, larder). 

® I'he eight or ten substantives (such as maintien from maintenir, recueil 
trom recueillir, accueil from accueillir) which belong to other conjugations 
have been formed by analogy. The other conjugations have formed no 
verbal substances like those of the first conjugation, because they have 
at their disposal the strong participial substantives (studied in § 188 ). 

® About one-third of these substantives are of the masculine gender. 
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origin, such as galopcr, Muter ^ regarder ; on the other hand, the 
process is still in active operation, and daily gives birth to fresh words; 
thus of late years have appeared casse from casser, chauffe from 
chauffer^ \ and this fact shews us the persistent nature and spontaneous 
action of the laws of language, and the certainty with which the 
popular instinct advances, quite unconsciously, in the formation of 
new words. 

§ 185. II. The Infiftitive, — From the present infinitive come a 
tolerably large number of masculine substantives, such as dmer, 
dejetmer, sotiper^ gouhr, vivre and vwres, ma7tgcr^ hoire^ loycr, savoir, 
pouvoi'r, devoir^ plaisir, elre^ loisir^ repeniir, avenir, sourire^ baiser, 
souvenir^ &c., all of them used as masculine substantives. 

§ 186. III. The Present Participle. — Just as the Latin language had 
created a substantive, amans (a lover), from the present participle 
of the verb amare, so the French language has created, by help 
of present participles, the substantives marchaytd from mercantem 
manant from manentem; sergent, servientem; seafit^ sedentem, to 
say nothing of forms which have come direct from the French 
participle, such as trafichant, vivatity servafit, gouvcrnantCy 7?iechanf, 
from tra7ichery vivre, servir, gouverner ; 7}iecha7it, O. Fr. 7neschatity is 
from the old verb mescheoir, like s/ant from seoir, ichea7it from 
e'choir. 

§ 187. IV. The Past Participle, — The Latin tongue possessed the 
faculty of creating substantives out of its past participles : thus from 
peccatum, p. p. of peccare, came the substantive peccatum, a sin ; 
from foSsa, p. p. of fodere, came fossa, a ditch, &c. And the French 
language, not content with thus turning the I^atin participles into sub- 
stantives (as in avoue, advocatus ; ecrit, scriptum, &c.), in its turn 
expanded this grammatical process, and created from French parti- 
ciples a multitude of substantives masculine and feminine, such 
as fait, re^u, dfi, re'duit, masculines, and croisee, 7iichee, dure'e, tra7ichec, 
pariie, issue, feminines, all of them past participles of the verbs faire, 
devoir, recevoir, &c. And this it does especially with feminine par- 
ticiples. The number of substantives thus obtained is consitlerable ; 
for the French language forn^i substantives with both classes of par- 
ticiples, the strong as well as the weak 

^ La chauffe, a furnace; une surface de chauffe, a fire-surface, Hue-surface. 

* A stroriir participle is one which is accented on the root, as dictus, 
fdetus, tractus ; a <iveak participle is accented on the ending, as am-Atus, 
^urg-Atus. Similarly, in French, dit, fait, johit, arc strong; aimee, purgee, 
tweak participles. The stt ong participles are those which ordinary gram- 
marians class mechanically under the name of irregular participles, and 
tweak ones under the name of the regular. For further details, see 
Historical Grammar, p. 140 . 
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1. Formed from weak (px regular) participles; such chevauchee, 
accotichecy &c. 

2. Formed from strong (or irregular) participles; such as dit, 
joint y r^dnity traity &c. We know (see Historical Grammar y p. 140) 
that Modern French has replaced most of these strong participles 
by weak ones ; still the substantives formed from the strong forms 
remain : thus the old feminine participle dejfensey defensa, has been 
replaced by the weak form defenduey when used as a participle, while 
it remains in its old form as a substantive. 

§ 188 . The following is a list of these strong participles no longer 
in use as such, but still remaining as substantives. 

It will be seen that the modern form, the correspondent weak 
participle, is set side by side (within brackets) with the old strong 
participle, which has become a substantive, and the Latin word 
whence it comes : — 

Emplettey implicita (employed) ; exploit, explicitum (e^lq 0 e') ; meute, 
movita (miie^y and its compound emeutCy exmovita (emue)\ pointCy 
puncta Xpomdre, in the sense of to prick = pungere ; this word 
remains as a participle in the word courte-pointey in O. Fr. coulte-pointey 
from Latin culcita-puncta) ; coursOy cursa (courue) ; trait, tractum, 
and its compounds por-trait, retrait, traite, &c. ; source, sursa (surgic), 
and its compound ressource ; ^(the verb is sourdre, siirgere); route, 
rupta (rompue), and its compounds deroute, hanqueroute, i.e. hanque 
rompue ; defense, defensa (def endue), and its congeners ojfcnse, &c. ; 
knie, t^ndita (/endue), and its compounds attente, ddtentc, entente, &c. ; 
rente, reddifa (yendud ) ; pc 7 itey p6ndita * (pendiie), and its compounds 
soupente, suspendita* (suspendue)\ poste, posita (posde)) repas, re- 
pastus (repu)’; croit, crescitum* (crud), and its compound surcroit ; 
sefuance, formerly setnoftse, aummonsa * ; entorse, intorsa * ; suite, 
s6quita* (suivie), whence pour suite ; vente, v6ndita (veftdue); perte, 
p6rdita (perdue)', quite, quaesita (quite'e), and its compounds con- 
quite, requite, enquite / recette, recepta (p'cquc ) ; dette, d^bita (due ) ; 
ripofise, responsa (reponduc ) ; elite, electa (ilud ) ; tonte, tondita * 
(tondue ) ; mors, morsus (iiiordu) ; fonte, fundita (fondue) compound 
ref ante; toise, tensa (tendud)', ponte, pondita* (pondud)', fente, fundita 
(f endue ) ; faute, fallita (faillie ) ; inaltote, male-tollita ; boite, bibita 


’ More than one participle in this list has never been used in French 
except as a substantive; and its participial usage dates either from the 
classical or the rustic Latin, which latter often created forms of which 
no trace remains in any text, but which survive in the corresponding 
French words. Thus eiitorse, semonce, suite (in Italian se^uita), croit 
(It. cresciuto), cannot answer to the classical forms intorta, summonita, 
secuta, eretum, but to the popular forms intorsa*, summonsa*, 
sequita*, crescitum*. 
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[hue ) ; secoiissiy suocussa {secouie) ; and its congener rescousse, from 
O. Fr. escousse, which is the Latin excussa ; /uife, fagita ; promesse^ 
promissa {promise)) icluse^ exolusa {excliu)] imp6t^ impdsitum 
{impose'); de'pSt^ 6Gp6B\t\im {de'pose'); pre'vdly praepdsitum ; 

suppdsitum {supposi); entrepSt^ interpositum * {entrepose')^ ; 
dtscenfe^ descdndita * (descendud) ; plaid^ pldcitum \ 

Thus, while Old French said eire mors, morsus ; d/re route, rupta, 
for etre mordtie, rompue^ Modern French, replacing the Old French 
mors and route by mordu and rompu, created from these old participles 
new substantives (un mors de cheval, une route). In a few cases, 
very rare ones, the strong participle survives beside the weak one; 
as in un fit tors, and tm fit tordu, which has not hindered the 
formation of the substantive tort, conformably with the rule we 
have described^. Side by side with these two forms of expression 
we have the triple form une femme absoutc, une fcnwie absolue, and 
the substantive absoute. 


SECTION IT. 

Derivation of Adjectives. 

§189. Adjectivp:s are formed i. by the present participle; as 
charmani, savant, devorant, the present participles of the verbs charmer, 
savoir, de'vorcr. It often happens that a verb has disappeared in 
^lodern French, while its present participle remains as pn adjective ; 
thus tfie Old French verbs 7nechoir, beer, galer, remain only in their 
participles me'chant, be'ant, galant, which are now used as adjectives. 

2. From the past participle : — poli, coimu, fleuri, &c., from potir^ 
co7Viaitre, fleurir, &c. 

3. From the verb- root. — This process, which we shewed, § 184, to 
be so fruitful for substantives, has not been equally so for adjectives ; 
still some traces of it occur in the adjectives g07ijle from gofifltr, 
dispos, which . comes from disposer, not from the Latin dispositus, 


' Propos and repos have no place in this list, as they arc the substantives 
of the verbs proposer and reposer, as has been seen in ^ 184. 

^ We may add to this list dessert, desserte, formed by analogy from the 
verb desser^ir ; absoute, absoluta ; soute, soluta ; chute, caduta *, although 
these participles are not strong in Latin. 

® I have naturally included in this list only those strong participles which 
have remained only as substantives, leaving out all those which remain in 
French as both participles and substantives; such as dit, joint, adjoint, 
reduit, conduit, conduite, produit, enduit, biscuit, ouie, clos, enclos, couvert, 
decowverte, mise, refnise, prise, surprise, defaite, crue, contrainte, empreinte, 
feinte, &c. 
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which would have given dip6i^ as may be seen from impositus, impCi; 
Buppositus, praepoaitu8,/r/z;^/. 

4. By suffixes. — By this means the French language produces 
fresh adjectives ; (a) from substantives, as mensonger^ courageux^ dgi^ 
from mensongey courage^ dge ; or (^) from adjectives, as jaundtre^ 
lotirdaud, vieillot, from jaune^ lourd^ vieil ; or (y) from verbs, as com^ 
parable, redoubtable, semblahle, as comparer, redouter, sembler ; or (5) 
from prepositions, as ancien from antianuB*, -derivative of ante; 
souveratn from superanua *, derivative of supra. In the next chapter 
will be found a list of all these suffixes, and of the derivations which 
they have supplied to the French language. 


SECTION III. 

List of Nominal Suffixes. 

§190. Here follows a detailed catalogue of nominal suffixes (i.e. 
of suffixes which form substantives and adjectives), divided, as has 
been already done in § 176, into accented and atonic. In this list of 
suffixes will be found the three of Germanic origin (viz. -ard, -inc, 
and -aud), which arc to be met with in the French tongue : diminutive 
and augmentative suffixes will be treated of separately. 


CHAPTER L , 

Accented Suffixes. 

§ 191. Alls, ale become at, eP in popular French*: canalis®, chenal; 
diumalis, journal ; regalis, royal ; legalis, loyal ; hospitals, hSlel ; 
capitate, cheptel ; natalis, no’el ; ministrale*, menestrel ; mortalis, 
mortel ; carnalis, clifrnd; vocalis, voyelle, Pluralis produced in 
the regular way the C5ld French pliirel, which was changed afterwards 
into the diphthongal pluriel, by changing e into ie. See § 66. 

§ 192. Antia, entia become in popular Freneh^: as in infantia. 


* For the letter-change, see § 64. 

^ The learned form is al; cardinalis, cardinal; hospitals, hdpitaU 
® Canalis has also produced another form, chenel, which was afterwards 
softened into cheneau, just as bel became beau, 

* The learned form from antia is ance^ as in arrogantia, arrogance ; 
«f entia, ence, as in innocentia, innocence. 
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enfance ; continentia *, contenance. We know that these abstract 
substantives were formed from the present participle* by adding the 
suffix -ia; thus from infantem has come infantia; from con tinen tern, 
continentia, &c. The French language, imitating this process, has 
similarly created vengeance from vcngcant^ crovance from croyanl^ 
conjiance from confiant^ €che\i 7 ice from ecMin/, jonissance fj om joitissant. 
Participial substantives often come from forms which have disappeared 
from Modern French, and are, as it were, living witnesses to their 
dead ancestors : thus chance^ formerly cAeance, carries us back to 
cMant^ participle of Moir^ primitive form of choir, cadere; and 
icMance carries us back, through ^cheant, to echoir, Fiant, participle 
of fier, gives us the Old French substantive fiance, whence again 
the verb}f<7«r^r. Engeance, finance, onirecuidance, similarly come from 
the old verbs enger (to multiply oneself) j finer (to conclude a bargain, 
pay); outrecuider, ultra-cogitare. Creance answers to the archaic 
participle creani, to be found in the compound niicreant. Doleance, 
whence condole'ance, similarly carries us through a particij)le doleant, 
to a verb doleier, from a Latin type dolicare * ; while finance, laitancc 
come through nuant, laitant, from the old verbs nuer, latter, which 
are derived from the words niie, laiL 

§ 193. Andus, endus. The passive future participle has provided 
us, through its nominative plural neuter, with a certain number of 
substantives. We must, however, take note that the French language, 
following its customary use^, has treated these neuter jdurals as if 
they were feminine singulars, and has produced from them a number 
of fetpinine substantives, such as viande from vivendA J provende 
from praebenda ; wl,icncc, by analogy, the French derivatives ojfrande 
from offrir ; jnrande from jurer; r^primande from re'primcr, &c. 

From the combination of the suffix and with the suffix icr (see 
§ 108), come the derivatives in andier, such as taill-andier from 
iailler , filandiere from filer; lavandiere from laver, &:c. 


^ Those who wrote the Merovingian Latin seem sometimes to have 
mistaken neuter plurals in a for feminine singulars of the first declension. 
Thus from pecus, pecora, was formed pecoras : ‘ inter pecoras ’ 
says a Ghartulary of A.n. 757 (in Muratori). I'he same author lias 
published a collection of industri«al receipts of the Merovingian epoch, 
in which we find a feminine pergamina, from the neuter plural of 
pergamenum : * pergamina quomodo fieri debet : mitte illam in. 
calcem, et jaceat ibi per dies tree.’ In this way the French language 
has produced a certain number of feminine substantives; as mirabilia, 
merveille; bibUa*, bible ; animalia, aumaille; temper a, tempe; brachia, 
hrasse; arma, arme; muralia, muraille; volatilia, •volatile; folia, 
feuille ; saliceta, saussaie ; and all the words having the suflix aie from 
eta, plural of etum. 

^ Learned forms are legende from legenda ; prebende from praebenda. 
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§ 194. Anus, ana, become ain, en — aine, eme'^ ; as castellanus *, 
chatelain ; albanus*, auhain ; scribanus*, icrivain ; puUanus *, 
poiilain ; hum anus, hutnain ; superanus*, souveram ; villanus *, 
vilam ; longitanus *, lointain ; fontsiXia,y /oniame. 

When anus follows i it becomes en, whether the i be original, as 
in antianus, ancien ; christianus, chre'tien, or whether it comes from 
the dropping of the medial consonant (see Historical Grammar, p. 37 ), 
as in paganus, paten ; decanus, doyen ; mt^dianus, moyen ; . me^e- 
tanus *, miioyen ; civitadauus *, citoyen. 

French derivatives formed by analogy of the above are also very 
numerous; such are quaire, quatrain; dix, dizain; six, sixain; 
douze, douzaine ; ncuf, neuvaine ; haut, hautain ; proche, prochain; 
A/ric-ain, Napolii-ain, Americ-ain : the one exception under this 
class is paysan from pays, which should have been pay sain, and indeed 
is found so in the twelfth century and onwards : this one deviation 
may be due to dissimilation (§ 169). The form en is especially 
applied lo professional words, such as 7mcanicic7t, chirurgien, musicien, 
gra77ima/ritn^. 

§ 196. Aldus is a late Latin suffix of Germanic origin. In a great 
many Frankish proper names we may notice a suffix zva/d, which 
denotes force, command, answering to the modern German Ge-walt, 
wal/cn, to wield ; thus Chlodo-wald, Grmo-wald, Attso-wald, &c. This 
suffix was transcribed into aldus by the Gallo-Romans®; and we find 
in Merovingian Latin the names Chlodo-aldus, Qrimo-aldus, Anso- 
aldus, Regin-aldus, which in Carolingian times became Gritn-aldus, 
Ilegin-ald/is^ by the regular change of oaldus into aldus. By the 
customary softening of al into au (§ 157), aldus became aud ; whence 
Grimaldus, Grhnaud ; Begiualdus, Regnaud. 

This .suffix has also been employed by the French language, and 
always in a depreciatory or a bad sense, whether as attached to words 
of Germanic origin, as clah-aud, crap-aud, or by analogy in French 
derivatives, as lourd~aud, 7tig‘aud, fin-aud, rongc-aud, sal-aud, pat~aud ; 
and with a diminutive sense in levr-aut, a leveret. 

§ 196. Ardus is also a suffix of Germanic origin (Gothic hardus, 
German hart, hard).* This suffix, which has helped to form a great 
many proper names, such as Regm-hart, Rein-hart, Renard ; Ehcr~ 
hart, Ebrart, Ebrard, Evrard, denotes intensity in French words ; 


^ For letter-changes, see § 64. 

^ Faisan, phasianus, is in the same position as paysan ; on the principle 
involved in the law of dissimilation it could not become ^faisafn. Such 
words «as partisan, capitan, isolcan, artisan, courtisan, are not to be added to 
the list, as they have been introduced in modern times from Spain or Italy, 
and are not genuine French words. 

* Waldus (pronounced valdus) became aldus by dropping the medial 
V (§ 141) : as Chlodo(v)aldus, Chlodoaldus; Clodoald. 
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like aldus, aud, it in very many cases takes a bad sense : thus ard is 
found in combination (i) with substantives; as luoniagnc^ moniagnard ; 
M/y dii/iird/ cam ^canard; bilk ^ bil lard ; bras^ brassard ; cuisse, cuiss^ 
ard; cvaard, caud-ardus*; hagard (Lat. haga*); brancard^ from 
branc^ masculine form of branches moucht\ moiichard ; poiftg, 
poignard ; rnoiity moutarde ; poule, poularde ; cajupagnc^ campagnard ; 
cor bill ^ corbillard ; epme^ epinard ; pulls, pulsar d ; or (2) with ad- 
jectives, as vlt ll, vlellat^ ; or (3) with verbs, as pcnd-re, pnidard ; 
ek?id’-?'e, ekndard ; fulr, ftiyard; babllhr^ hahillard ; barer, bavard ; 
brailkr, brail lar t ; br ocher, brocart ; brouillcr, brouillard ; crier, 
criard ; na siller, nasillard ; peler, pe'lard ; piller, pillard ; plaqticr, 
placard, 

§ 197. Aris becomes icr in popular French*, as singularia, 
sanglitr ; scholaris, ecolier, 

§ 198. Arius. This suffix, which is derived from aris, and has 
entirely supplanted it in new-formed French words, becomes ier, as 
primarius, premier. In popular French ^ this form ier is reduced to 
er after ch, g ^ ; as in vacher, porcher, boucher, archer, bilcher, clocher, 
cocker, gaudier, picker, plancher, rocher ; berger, danger, boulanger. 
Stranger, leger, verger, oranger, viager, inensonger. 

This suflix, ier, is the most productive of all French suffixes: ist, in 
adjectives, as primarius, premier ; leviarius*, leger, whence, by 
analogy, the French derivatives plenier from plein ; bocager from 
bocage ; mensonger from mensonge ; dernier, formerly derrenier, from 
O. Fr. derrain, Lat. deretranus*. 2nd, in substantives which vary 
exceeq^ingly in sense : thus, ier designates, (i) the names. of plants or 
trees, as poirier, pominier^ nqyer, amandier, laurier, figuiir, peuplier, 
grenadier, p)runier,fraisier, murier, cerisier, cilronnier, oranger, iglaitlier, 
from O. Fr. aiglent, a thorn : (2) names of animals, as levrier, lepo- 
rarius, belier, from O. Fr. belle, limier, formerly liemier, from lien, 
(originally ?) {3) Names of trades, armoricr, arme ; poller, pot; 
balelier, from O. Fr. bald; chanulier, from O. Fr. charnel; cordonnier, 
formerly cordouanier, from O. Fr, cordon an ; huissier, from O. Fr. 
huis ; consiliarius, conseiller ; scutarius, e'euyer ; vervecarius, berger. 
In bijou- tder from bijou; cafe-t-icr from ca/e ; clou-t-ier from clou; 


* For letter-changes, see § 54. The learned form is aire ; as vulgaris, 
•vulgaire ; popularis, populaire ; by the side of which in learned words of 
rather greater antiquity we find again the form ier; as regularis, regulier; 
singularia, dngulier, 

“ Anus has similarly supplanted the suifix alis, which is, in fact, only 
another f<;rm of aris, § 176. 

* In this list of suffixes in er we do not name those which follow y or 
soft ll, because these letters have included in them the i of ier; such are 
ecuyer, noyer, bruyere, gruyer (?J, metayer^ foyer^ •voyer ; conseiller, cornouiller, 
ecaillere, poulailler, oretller. 
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bcyau-d-ier from loyau, the consonant is intercalated to avoid the 
hiatus. (4) The idea of a receptacle : as columbarium^ columbier ; 
viridiarium*, verger; focarium, chartularium, charirier ; 

granarium, grenicr ; encrier from encre ; sablier from sable, 

Plence it is plain that ter produces, in each of these cases, such 
varied changes of sense that it is not easy to give a phrase which 
shall cover them all. We may read with advantage the reflexions 
which this great variety of results has suggested to M. Br<Sal\ in a fine 
passage full of the philosophy of language. He says : — 

‘ Thus from poumc^ fg^^t amande, we have created pommicr, figuier^ 
amandier. Judging from these, we might think that -ur indicates 
that which produces the object named by the primitive word. But, 
on the other hand, there are words like cncritr^ huilier^ herbier, 
colandier, in which -ter indicates not that which produces, but that 
which receives. It may be suggested that this idea of reception has 
led to that of origination, and that the two ideas may be thus merged 
in one. But then what shall we do with such words as prisonnier^ 
where ~icr indicates neither the producing agent nor the receptacle, 
but, on the contrary, the thing contained .? Again, if we have prisonnicr 
from prison^ so have we also gedlier from gedle^ which is the exact 
opposite. Nor is this all: the connection in sense which couples 
chevalier with cheval is not the same with that which connects bouvier 
with bceuf^ or levrier with Uevre, One could easily multiply examples ; 
but these are enough to shew that so variable a suflix requires special 
consideration. 

Ht would certainly not be impossible to conceive a sense so 
abstract as fo suit all these derivatives, especially if we imagine our- 
selves re-establishing that neuter gender whi:h the language has 
lost. But let us consider what passes in our mind when we use these 
words : each lime we supply to ourselves a relation of • a concrete 
kind and of a particular species. The word voilurier means the 
coachman of a voitiire, while carrossier means the maker of a carrosse ; 
a cuirassier is a soldier who wears a cuirasse^ but an armurier is a 
man who makes or sells arms. The mind divines or knows by tra- 
dition these relations, which are not in the least expressed by the words 
themselves and their Suffix, and our intelligence fills up the blank. 

‘ It is possible that, originally, man tried to give a proper suffix to 
each relation which his mind could conceive. This attempt he must 
have abandoned ere long, as the crowd of the relations which his 
growing expcrienec called up, pressed more and more on him. And 
thus, too, just as idioms grow older, these auxiliaries of thought, far 
from increasing in number, as one might have expected, shew a 
distinct tendency to decrease. The more common suffixes elbow 


^ M. Br^al, Idees latentes du langage^ p. 10, 1 . 13 — p. 12, 1 . 24. 
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out the weaker ones: the mind, content with a certain number of 
signs, trusts more and more to its own intelligence, hel^^ed by 
tradition. 

" We have, no doubt, artificial nomenclatures, in which the termina- 
tion at once tells us the position held by the object designated in 
a scientific classification. Thus chemical nomenclature is a kind of 
spoken catalogue, in which every change in the composition of a body 
is indicated by a corresponding change in the form of its name. We 
must remember, however, that, amidst the infinity of relations in which 
things can stand to one another in the world, the language of 
chemistry chooses out a few and neglects the rest, thus arriving at 
exactitude by specialising rigorously. On the contrary, common 
speech, which ought to suffice for our knowledge in general, very 
properly dispenses with scientific rigour, and, without striving after 
impossibilities, compels new ideas to content themselves with existing 
forms which have been handed down from ages past.’ 

§ 199. Aster. This suffix retains in French the depreciatory and 
bad sense it had in the Latin poetaster, philosophaster, and the 
diminutive sense it had in surdaster, novellaster, &c. Aster be- 
came in popular French dfre, originally astre ; matrasta*, ?nardire ; 
-gditveiBt&r, par dire ; ^ saumdlre ; noirdire {xom Jioir ; ^ris- 

dtre from gris ; hkudlre from bleu; rougedtre from rouge ; foldtre 
from foL 

§ 200. Atus (of the fourth declension). This suffix becomes i 
in popular French ^ As a substantive -atus indicates employment, 
office, dignity ; as in consulatus, senatus, pontificatus, legatus ; 
comitatus, comte ; ducatus, duchi ; clericatus, clerge\ By analogy 
marechaussee^ sen/chaussee, from mardchaly sMchal, 

§ 201. Atus, utus, suffixes which indicate possession, form adjec- 
tives drawn straight from substantives (following the analogy of the 
present participle ?), but are not to be confounded with § 200. 

Thus the Latins said alatus from ala, barbatus from barba, 
comutus from cornu, &c., whence (by the regular changes of atus 
into and of utus into « come the adjectives rosatus, rosd ; 
alatus, aile ; cornutus, cornu; canutus, chdnu ; eu, btiy vd, sd, 
formerly eU^ beii, veii^ seii, from Latin habutus*, bibutus*, vidutus*, 
saputus*, as is shewn by the Italian forms avutOy veduio, &c. ; wlience 
also, by analogy, come numerous French derivatives, as dge' ^xom dge; 


* The learned form is at; as senatus, senat; consulatus. consulat; 
pontificatus, pontificat. On this model have been constructed such de- 
generate and ill-formed words as marquisat from marquis^ gcneralat from 
general. 

* For letter-changes, see 187, 188. . 

* For letter-changes, see §§ 187, 188. 
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maniere^ maniere ; affaire^ ajfairi ; orange, orang/ / harhe, harhu ; 
ventre, vcntrii ; tile, t^tu ; point, poiniu. 

The feminine suffix ata, e'e in French (care must be taken not to 
confuse it with the feminine of the past participle), is joined to sub- 
stantives with a view to the creation of other substantives which shall 
express either (i) the quantity contained in the primitive, as ckarretie, 
charrettee ; assieite, assieiiee ; gorge, gorgee ; cuiller, cidllcree ; louche , 
bouchee ; and, consequently, relations of times: jour, journce ; soir, 
soiree ; matin, matinee ; an, annie ; or ( 2 ) the object produced by the 
primitive, as araneata*, araignee, originally a cobweb spun by the 
aranea, aragne. 

13y the side of this suffix /e, which is the old popular and true 
French form of ata, there is also a form ade imported from the 
Romance languages of the South ^ — from Provengal, in or about the 
thirteenth century^, from Spanish and Italian. Thus, greftade, dorade, 
bigarrade, croisade, ballade, come from rroven9al grenada (Lat. 
granata), daurada (Lat. de-aurata *), crozada (Lat. cruciata*, from 
crucem), balada (Lat. ballata*^). Arcade, balustrade, embuscade, 
esplanade, cstrade, ga 7 ?ibade, panade, are from Italian areata, batustrata, 
wilmcatj, splanata, strata, gambata, panata. Camarade, algarade are 
from Spanish camarada, algarada ^ 

This foreign suffix ade has been so largely imported, and at a 
time when the French language had still a certain plastic force, that^ 
it has been adopted as a popular suffix, and is still employed to 
form a crowd of new words, such as promenade, embrassade, glissade, 
bourrade. See. 

Atlcus iKicomcs age in French; as in viaticum, voyage (O. Fr. 
vintage)', formaticum, frojnage; volaticum, volage; umbraticum, 
ombrage; missaticum, message; silvaticus, sauvage. 

§ 202. Ela becomes elle in French, as in candela, chandelle : 
querela, querellfi, is perhaps a learned word. This suffix has- remained 
unfruitful, and has produced no new French words. 

§ 203. Elis usually becomes el, as crudelis, cruel : it becomes al 
after a guttural. This suffix has also been barren. 

■ 

^ The Latin suffix ata became Italian ata, Spanish and Provencal ada; 
thus diumata* is in Italian in Proven^'.al and Spanish 

® The oldest example known to us of the suffix ade in French is noix 
mugade (nux muscata), in the Roman de la Rose. 

^ Auhade, biganade, from the modern Proven 9al auhado, albata; 
higarrado, 

^ When one of these foreign words in ade falls in with a popular 
word coming from the same Latin root, there ensues a doublet; thus the 
Latin salata becomes salee in French, salada in Spanish: salee and salade, 
on the entry of the latter word from Spain, form a ‘ doublet.' So too with 
chevauchee, caballicata *, and canjalcade ; panee, panata, and panade^ and 
so on. 
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§ 204. Ellus becomes first el, then eau, as has been seen in § 157 ; 
thus agnellus becomes ag^icl, then agneau ; vascellum, missel, then 
vaisseau ; gemellus, jumel, then jwneau, &c.' Cerebellum, cerveati ; 
calamellus, chahmeau ; novellus, nouveau; aucellum, oiseau ; por- 
cellum, pourceau. This eau becomes iau in fabliau^ originally fableau 
and fablel from fabulellum*, and in boyau from bo(t)ellum, by a 
letter-change studied in § 167 

We have seen, undei^ § 18, how the suffix ellus, a diminutive in 
Latin, loses in French its diminutive force : in some words, such 
as vaisseau from vascellum * (properly ‘ a little vessel '), it has even 
taken an augmentative sense. 

§ 205. Emia becomes ange, as has been shewn in § 244, and 
Historical Grammar, p. 66: vindemia, I'cndange; laudemia*, loiiofige ; 
and, by analogy, vidange from vidcr ; melange from melcr ; lavange 
from hwer. 

§ 208. Ensia. This suflix is reduced first to esis, as is shewn § 163, 
and in this form produces the PVench is '^ in pays, originally pais, 
from pa(g)esis*; marchesis*, marquis ; ois in bourgeois, burgesis*. 

§ 207- Enus, ena becomes ain, oin, ein, in, ine, ene ; as venenum, 
venin ; plenus, pkin ; terrenum, terrain ; sagena, seine ; avena, 
avoine ; ca(t)ena, chaine, O. Fr. chaene. 

• § 208. Eria, sec under ia, § 244. 

§ 209. Emum becomes er, as in hibemum, Itivcr ; infemum, 
enfer; quaternum, Erna becomes erne: laterna, lantcrne ; 

tabema, taverne ; cisterna, citernc. 

r 

§ 210. Estus bcconjes este in Old French, ^te^ in j\Todern French, 
as honestus, hnnnete. This suflix has been barren in French. 

§ 211. Etum. Derivatives with this ending denote a district 
planted with trees. It becomes ay found in such proper names as 
Castanetum, Chatenay ; Roboretum, Rouvray ; Alnetum, Aulnay. 
It is chiefly through the plural eta that this suflix has developed itself 
in French, by producing (after the rule of neuter plurals, see § 193 and 
Hist. Gram. p. 97) feminine substantives in aie'^ saliceta, saussaie ; 
ulmeta, ormaie ; alneta, aunaic. There are maify French derivations 
formed on tliis mcjdel : roseraie from rosier ; oseraie from osier ; 


' The primitive form in el remains in some few expressions: in the 
phrase * se rnettre martel en tete/ euphonic feeling has retained the old 
form instead of the more modern marteau. 

The feminine form ella becomes elle in French: as pastorella*, 
pastourelle ; scutella, ecuelle; vascella *, •vaisselle. 

* For letter-changes, see § 58. ^ For letter-changes, sec § 62. 

“For letter-changes, see § 147. •For letter-changes, see § 62» 

^ For letter-changes, see § 62. 
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chdtaigneraie from chdtaignur ; houssaie from houXj &c. Ronccraie has 
either been formed from a lost primitive, roncier^ or perhaps by analogy. 

§ 212. Icus becomes amicus, ami ; inimicus, ennemi ; formi- 
cus *yfourmu Ica becomes ie : arnica^ amie ; urtica, ortie; vesica, 

vessie, 

§ 213. Icem becomes is ® in perdrix from perdicem (O. Fr. perdris ) ; 
isse in gdnisse, from junicem. 

§ 214. Itius, icius becomes is ® ; as in mixtitius, mitis ; plexitius, 
picssis ; levaticius *, levis ; colaticius *, coulis ; pasticium *, pdiis ; 
and hence the French derivatives, cli(]ueiis from cliqueier ; hachis 
from hachcr ; abatis from ahaitre ; logis from loger ; color is from 
colorer. 

§ 215. Ignus becomes in^: benignus, Idnm; malignus, vialin. 

§ 216. llis becomes il: canile, chcnil ; focile,y«j/7/ foenile,y’«/// 
gentilis, gmtil ; aprilis, avril, &c. 

We must take care not to confound ilia with ilis, which is dis- 
cussed in § 260. Ilis is joined only to substantives or adverbs, as 
puerilis from puer, gentilis from gens, subtilis from subter; 
while ilis is combined only with verbs, as agilis from agere, facilis 
from facere, utilis from uti. 

§ 217. Ista becomes iste. This learned suffix, whieh comes from 
the Greek terT/yy, and was introduced by Christian writers into the Latin 
language (baptista, evangelista, psalmista), denotes persons by the 
name of the science which they pursue; as legis/c,juristi\ journaliste ; 
ocuUste from oculus ; herborisie from O. Fr. herbor^ her be ; dentisie 
from dent^ &c. 

§ 218. Ismus becomes isme. This suffix, which comes from the 
Greek lor/uoy, is, like ista, purely a learned suffix : syllogismus, syllo- 
gis7ne ; barbar ismus, barbarisme ; soloecismus, solecismc ; whence 
the modern derivatives germanisme, commimisjney socialisme^ angJicisme^ 
inahometisme, 

§ 219. Iscus becomes ois^, in Thiois from Thiotiscus, Frati^ois 


^ For letter-changes, see § 129. ® For letter-changes see § 129. 

'J‘he learned form is rre, as in factice, factitius; adventicius. 

^ For letter-changes, see § 131. 

® For letter-changes, see § 68. The suffix iscus is of Latin origin. 
Wc find in Roman writers mariscus, syriscus, libyscus, scutiscum, 
calathiscus. The Greeks also had this diminutive suffix, orcqbai/to-ifoff, 
&c. But iscus was very rarely used in Latin, and the 
Romance languages, in employing it so frequently, have been influenced 
hy the Germanic suffix isk (Modern German isch), which often caused a 
confusion between the two, — a confusion which has been very fruitful in 
the production of new words. The Wallachian has iscus under the form 
escy a fact which proves to us that the origin of it is Latin and not 
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from Pranciscus; and this drops to ais in marais, O. Fr. marois, 
from mariscus. (Compare frais from friscus *.) 

This suflix becomes esco in Italian, as in iedcsco, theotiscus. The 
Italian language uses it in a great number of new formations ; as 
pittoresco from piiiore ; grottesco from groiia ; giganiesco from gigante ; 
burlesco from bur la ; arabcsco from arabe ; pedaniesco from pedatiie ; 
soldaiesca from soldato. In the sixteenth century all these Italian 
words migrated across ^the mountains, and produced in France the 
forms arabesquCy burlesque^ grotesque^ gigantesqtie^ p/dantesque, piiioresque, 
soldaiesque^ iudesque. The French language has employed this suflix 
to form new words ; thus she says romanesque^ chcvakresque (imitating 
the Italian caballeresco). 

§ 220. Inus becomes ui : divinus, devin ; peregrinus, pelcrin ; 
vicinuB, vohin ; molinum *, motdtn ; caminus, chemin ; delphinus, 
dauphin; scabinua, echevin; matutinum, malin ; mansatinum*, mdlin, 
Ina becomes ine : pectorina, poilrinc ; cortina, courtim ; cocina *, 
cuisine ; gallina, geline ; radicina, 7' acme ; ruptina *, routine. 

We may here cite, among French derivatives, substantives drawn 
(i) from verbs — saisifie from saisir ; gesme from ^esir : ( 2 ) from 
other substantives — te'tm from letlc ; crapaudme from crapaud ; 
hecassme from b^casse ; hot tine from bottc ; chopine from chope ^ ; 
coultuvrine from couleuvre ; eglantine from O. Fr. aiglant ; Jwussine 
fiom houx ; sapuithic from serpent; terrine from Urre ; sourdhic 
from sourd. 

§ 221. Inc. A suflix of Germanic origin, denoting filiation, origin, 
which regularly became eric ^ in Old French, whence it is reduced to 
an in modern French (wrongly written afid in some cases) : thus 
Flaemifig becomes O. Fr. Flamcnc, now Flaniand ; chamarling be- 
comes O. Fr, chamhrelenr, chaftiberlcnc, now chambellan ; Lodaring 
became Loherefic, then Loheram, lastly Lor ram. This suflix has even 
been applied to words which are not of Germanic origin ; thus *from 
tisser comes O. Fr. lisserenc^ later lisseranc, whence tisseraiid. 

§ 222. Issa becomes esse. This suflix in imperial Rome in- 
dicated the feminine: abbatissa from abbatem; prophetissa from 
prophetam; sacerdotissa from sacerdotem. It aj)pears in the 
French dervivatives abbesse from abbatissa; iraitresse from tratlrc ; 
prophetesse from pr ophite ; vengeresse from vengeur ; duchesse from 
due ; enchanteresse from enchanteur ; picheresse from pecheur ; chanoin- 
esse from chajioine. 


Germanic, as the separation of the Wallachians from the Empire took 
place as early as the second century, and therefore long before the Ger- 
manic invasion. 

^ In these words ine acts as a diminutive suflix. 

• For letter-changes, see § 72. 
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§ 223. Ivus becomes : captivus, chetif ; nativus, neCif ; rest- 
ivus *, reiif. Its French derivatives are plentiful: pomsif from pousser ; 
Miff from hdkr ; pensif from penser ; crainiif from cravite. Iva 
becomes ivc ; augiva *, ogive ; captiva, chetive ; oliva, olive ^ &c. 

§ 224. lientus becomes lant in popular French ^ : sanguilentus, 
safiglanl) but lentus, slow, makes leni, 

§225. Mentum becomes nteniy as finimentum, vest!- 

mentum, veiement ; torznentum, tourment^ &c. The French language 
uses this suffix to produce substantives from verbs, by intercalating 
an e between the verbal root and the suffix : thus we have from 
hurl-er^ hurl-e-ment ; from commenc-er^ commenc-e-menl ; from ahoy-er^ 
aboi-e-fnent^ &c. This e is intercalated only with verbs in er^; with 
verbs in ir^ i is intercalated, as senki-ment, sentir ; ressent-i-menl, 
ressen/ir; but it should be noticed that these are learned words; the 
popular form is certainly that with e 

§ 226. Men. This suffix, which is the root of mentum, under the 
three forms, a-men, i-men, u-men, has produced a certain number 
of French words, though it has made no new creations, having been 
supplantv-d in this by its derivative mentum, see § 226. 

Amen becomes ain^ aim : stramen ®, etrain ; aeramen, airain, 
lovamen,* hvain ; materiomen, merrain ; lien for liain, from 
ligamen ; examen, essaim. 

Imen becomes in, ain'^: sain, formerly sain, from sa(g)imen; irain^ 
formerly train, from tra(g)imen ; nourrain from nutrimen. 

Umen becomes un in alun from alumen ^ 

' For Icttier-chan^cs, see § 142. In bajulivus * the O. Fr. bailiff is 
reduced in Modern French to bailli, 

® The learned form is tnt: violentus, ^violent; somnolentus, somnolent; 
&c. 

^ Except a few words like •vet-e-ment from •vetir ; recueill-e-ment from 
rccueillir ; consent-e-ment from consentir ; tressaill-e-ment from tressaiilir, 

* It may be remarked that these verbs are not inchoative (i. e. they 
reproduce the Eatin forms). As for inchoative verbs (i. e. those which 
form their imperfect in ^issais, not -ais, like nigir), they form substantives 
in -ment, by inserting the inchoative particle iss : rugdss-e-ment from rugir; 
accompl-iss-e-ment frong accompUr ; abrutdss^e-ment from abrutir. There 
are a few exceptions, like bdt-i-ment from bdtir; bUmch^i-ment from blan- 
chir; assort-i-ment from assortir. 

* Verbs of the fourth conjugation (in re) form substantives by adding 
e to the verbal root; rend-e-ment, batt~e~ment, entend-e-ment, from rendre, 
battre, entendre. Bruire, accrottre, decroitre, connaitre, which have ss in the 
imperfect, bruissais, acroissais, decrohsais, connaissais, make bruissement, 

. (iccroissement, decroissement, connaissement, 

® For letter-changes, see § 64. The learned form is amen, as examen, 
from examen. 

^ The learned form is ime: as crimen, crime; regimen, regime. 

* For letter-changes, see § 101. l‘hc learned form is ume: as bitumen, 
bitume; legumen, legume; volumen, volume. 
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§ 227. Orem, which forms abstract substantives, becomes eur'^; as 
dolorem, douleur ; dulcorem, douceur ; colorem, coukur ; sudorem, 
sucur ; pavorem, • peur. On this model the French language has 
formed new words: piiankiir from pnani ; pesanicur from pesani ; 
largeur from large ; grandeur from grand^ &c. 

§ 228. Sorem, torem. These suffixes (not to be confounded 
with orem), which express the name of the agent, become seur and 
ieur’^\ defensorem, piscatorem, cantorem, 

ieur; pastorem, peccatorem, salvatorom, sauveur; 
imperatorem, empcreiir^ &c. 

Tlie French derivatives under this head, which are very numerous, 
follow the same rules of formation as have been studied above in 
§ 226 for -mentum ; i. e. non-inchoative verbs form their substantives 
in eur^ as joiier, joucur, while inchoatives form them in iss-cury as 
mtirrir^ nourrisseur; blanchiry blanchisseur^. 

The feminine tricem, as in nutricem, 7iou7'ric€y whence lecleur, 
kclrice ; bioifaiieury bii 7ifactricCy has been almost entirely replaced in 
Modern French by two other feminine suffixes cusc and o'csse^ thus 
lavatricem * from lavator, becomes laveuse ; we have pecheur from 
peecatorem, while pdchcresse is the equivalent of peccatricem. 

§ 229. Osus, which forms adjectives from substantives, becomes 
eux and osa, euse : nodosus, notieux ; invidiosus, envicux ; amo- 
rosus, aynoureux ; hispidosus, hidetix 

New forms under this head arc very numerous : as cha7iceiix 
from chance; pierreux from pierre ; soig7icux from .w/;// coiiragcux 
from courage ; heureux from O. Fr. heur ; ajfp'cux from O. Fr. ajfre ; 
douccriux from douceur^ \ orgueiUeux from orgueiP, 

§ 230. Tatem, which in Latin produces substantives from ad- 
jectives, becomes te\ as in paupertatem, pauvreie ; securitatem, surcte ; 

^ By a change, studied § 79. There is but one exception to this rule ; 
amour, not ammr, from amorom. Labour does not fall under this head 
of exception, as it does not come from laborem (which has duly pro- 
duced laheur), but is the verbal substantive of labourer, see § 18. 

^ For letter-changes, see % 79. 

® The suffix eur was softened later into eux in the words piqueux, 
piqueur ; porteux, porteur ; fnucheux, faucheur ; vhlonneux, •violomieur ; and 
into ou in filou, fileur ; gabelou, gabeleur ; ou for eur is met with in some 
patois (?). 

* For fetter-changes, see § 149. The learned form is ose: as morosus, 
morose; ventosus, *vent6se; sinosus, sinose, 

® Jaloux from zelosus, and Tentouse from ventosus (compare Toulouse 
from Tolosa), arc exceptions. Pelouse is Proven 9 al, as also are two of the 
others. 

® Doucereux is a softened form of douceureux. 

Pteux and serieux have no place here, as they come from the Italian 
pietose, seriose. 
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civitatem, citi ; sanitatem, santd; bonitatem, bonU ; feritatem,yf<?r//; 
bellitatem, heaute ; caritatem, cherte ; legalitatem, loyaute ; nativi- 
tatem, naive ie ; regalitatem, royauie. Similarly atem becomes as 
abbatem, ahbe : and ata, as applicata, appUquee, Tempete is not 
an exception, as it comes not from tempestatem but from tempestd* *. 

I'he i, which in the Latin connects the root with the suffix (as 
bon-i-tatem, from bonus, san-i-tatem from sanus), and which 
disappears in French from all words derived directly from the Latin 
(as bonte\ san/e), reappears as e in derivatives formed from French 
words at first hand with no corresponding Latin words: thus from 
gai comes gai-e-te ; from som'crain^ souvcrain-e~ie ; from sal, leger, 
ancicn, net, sal-e-te, leger-e-ie, anctenn-€-le\ ?icll-e-le^. 

§ 231. Onem. Substantives derived by help of this suffix in Latin 
arc of man)^ kinds of meaning: thus they designate animals, as 
falco, pavo, leo, capo ; persons, as latro ; things, as carbo, pulmo, 
sapo. It becomes on in French : as falconem, faiico7t ; pavonem, 
pii07i ; leonem, lio7i ; caponem, chap07i ; latronem, lan'07i ; carbonem, 
charbo7i ; pulmonem, pou7?io7i ; saponem, saron. The French 
language uses this suffix to reinforce such Latin primitives as had 
not enough strength to stand by themselves: thus from mentum, 
talus, piscis, ren, ericius, glutus, it formed mentonem *, talonem *, 
piscionem *, renionem *, ericionem *, glutonem, whence mc7iton, 
talon, poisson, ‘ rognon, Ii/ 7 'isson, glouton. By analogy have come such 
words as ja77ibo7i from jambe : cocho7i from coche ; pieion from pied ; 
f7 ip07i from f7'ipcr ; souillo7i from soiiill€7' ; jiirofi from jurer ; plo7igeon 
from plonger ; bouchon from bouchcr ; pcrro7i from pi€7're ; charron 
from char / aviro7t from vircr ; ccmtiiron from ccinhn'c ; chaudron, 
formerly chauderon, from cJiaudiere {^) or clnvAd, compare laidron ; 
chevron ixom chevre ; clair07i ixova clair ; fleuron ixom fleur ; kndron 
from ic7id7'e. In the w^ords biich-er-on from bile he ; chap-er-07i from 
chape ; forg-cr~07i from forge ; laid-er-ofi from laid ; viouch-er-on from 
niotiche ; tnouss-cr-07i from mousse ; puc-er~on from puce ; quari-er-on 
from quart; vig7i-cr-07i from vigne the suffix is strengthened by an 
intercalated er. 

The French language similarly employs 07i in the formation of 
diminutives: as aiglo7t from aigle; chaton from chat; Icvron from 
lievre ; raton from rat; cruchon from c7'uchc ; sahlon from sable. 

This diminutive particle is often strengthened by the insertion 
of (i) /7/, whence ca7p-ill-07i from carpe; barb-iU-07i from barbe ; cot- 
ill-071 from cotte ; c7'ois-ill-07i from croix ; moindll-on from moine ; 
negr-ill-071 from n>gre ; post-ill-07i from poste ; tat-ill-07i from idler ; 


^ Mechimcete comes not from me chant, but from O. Fr. me chance (derived 
fmm mechant, like jouissance from jouissant, or puissance from puissant). 

* In imitation of this suffix in eron, the learned have constructed from 
the Latin bibere thb barbarous word hiberon. 
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ecouv-tU-on, from O. Fr. icouve ; grap-ilUon from grape "^ : or (2) tcke, 
whence barb-ich-otiy corn-ich-on^ fot-ich-oiiy from the primitives barbe\ 
corne, fol. 

We may add to this list substantives in ionem, such as macionem 
ma^on ; unionem, oignon; suspicionem^ soupgon^ &c. 13 y analogy 

there have been formed from Latin substantives the following words : 
campionem *, champion^ from campus ; arcionem*, argotiy from arcus; 
caprionem*, chevron^ from capra ; limacionem *, hmagon, from Umax; 
companionem cofnpagnon, from com>panis; aucionem*, otson, from 
auca * ; scutionem *, ecussofiy from scutum ; truncionem ironcotiy 
from truncus ; hence also comes lampion from lampe. 

§ 232 . Tionem, sionem. This suffix must not be confounded with 
§ 231 ; it is joined to the supine to form abstract substantives denoting 
the action expressed by the verb: thus from press-um, sta-t-um, 
comparat-um, mess-um, supines of premere, stare, comparare, 
metere, came press-io (the act of pressing); stat-io (the act of stand- 
ing still); comparat-io (the act of comparing); mess-io (the act 
of reaping)^. 

These suffixes become (i) con^ as factionem, / lectionem, 
le^on ; punctionem, poin^on ; redemptionem, ran^on ; suctionem, 
sugon : (2) sson as bibitionem boisson ; messionem, moisson ; coc- 
tionem, cuisson ; scutionem, ecusson ; frictionem, frisson ; nutri- 
tionem, nourrisson ; cretionem *, cresson : (3) soiiy with hard s, as 
cantionem, chanson : (4) son^ with soft Sy as potionem, poison ; 


' T «\]ce care not to confound with these derivatives in illon Sach words as 

•uermill-oriy aiguill~ony corbill-oriy guenill-OHy tortill-oriy toiirill-oriy echantill-ony 
goupill^oHy oisill-on, which come from the primitives •vermeU, aiguilley cor- 
beillcy guenilley tortilley tourelUy O. Fr. echantily goupil, oisely by simple addition 
of the suffix on, 

® Obon docs not come from oicy for it would have been oyony not oison. 
Compare joyeux from joie. 

* A certain number of these substantives had taken a concrete significa- 
tion even in the Latin: thus potio passed from its first sense of ‘the 
act of drinking' to that of ‘the thing drunk,' a potion, draught; mansio, 
first ‘ the act of remaining,' became ‘ a place of continuance,* habitation, 
mansion ; ligatio, ‘ the act of binding,’ became a ligature, a bond. In 
imitation of the Latin, the French language also gave to many of these 
substantives a concrete sense: tonsionem, cantionem, venationem, 
prehensionem, clausionem *y bibitionem *, sationem, originally ‘ the 
act of clipping,' &c., became tobony chanson, •venaisony prison, cloison, boisson, 
saison. In this case the concrete substantive is often masculine, whereas 
the abstract was feminine; as in potionem, poison; nutritionem, nour- 
risson ’ cretionem *, cresson ; pnnetionom, poinqon ; suctionem, sugon. 
Similarly elevp, the concrete result of the act of education, is masculine in 

jts concrete sense. 

* The learned form \s tion for tlouem. ; potionem^ potion ; factionemy 
facthn: unci sh/f for moziozD; preBBionem^ pressionj iUusionem, illusion. 
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rationem, raison; titionem, itson ; traditionem, trahison ; carrica- 
tionem *, cargaison ; ftLsionem, foison ; ligationem^ liaison ; liga- 
tionem, livraison ; venationem, venaison. 

Numerous French substantives have been formed analogously, 
either from verbs in ir, as gu&ison from guirir ; garnison from garnir; 
or from verbs in fr, as demangeaison from demanger ; ichauffaison 
from ^chauffer; fauchaison from faucher ; jlotiaison from flotier; or 
from verbs in re^ as pendaison from pendre. 

§ 233. Torius, sorius. Substantives in tor, sor (see § 33), denoting 
the name of the agent, have produced Latin adjectives in torius, 
sorius, which indicate a quality proper to the action accomplished by 
the agent ; as oratorius from orator ; laudatorius from laudator ^ 
The neuter of these adjectives was early employed as a substantive, 
and usually denoted the place of residence of the agent, or the 
instrument that he uses ; as praetorium from praetor ; dormitorium 
from dormitor ; auditorium, dolatorium. I’hese newer words, 
already frequent under the Empire, became exceedingly numerous 
at a later time, especially in ecclesiastical and scholastic Latin ; 
as purgatorium, refectorium, laboratorium, observatorium, &c. 
I’his suffix becomes oir'^\ dormitorium, dorioir ; pressorium, 
pressoir; dolatoria*, scriptoria *, 

There are many French derivatives, masculine and feminine ; as 
par loir from parler ; arrosoir from arroser ; compioir from compter ; 
Iroiioir from trotier ; iiroir from iirer ; rasoir from raser ; balioir 
from batirc ; abattoir from abattre ; iteignoir from iteindre ; balangoire 
from balancg’ ; mdchoire from tndcher ; ecumoire from ecumer ; nageoire 
from nager ; mangcoire from manger 

§ 234. Tudinem. This suffix, which was reduced to tuma in 
common Latin, in which we find costuma for consuetudinem, be- 
comes tumc * ; as consuetudinem, coutume ; amaritudinem, amertume. 

§ 236. Quin. This suffix, which usually gives a bad sense, is of 
(jermanic origin, from the Old Netherland kin ® ; as bouquin from 
hocckin ; mannequin from mannekin ; brodequin from brosekin. Hence 
also casaqiiin from casaque This suffix, which is almost barren in 


^ On this model the bad form dhiatoire has been formed from diner. 

^ For letter-changes, see § 84. 

* Derivatives of inchoative verbs insert the particle /jj, as rotUsoire from 
rotir ; poUssoir from potir. 

^ I’he learned form is ude'^ as aptitudo*, aptitude; mansuetudo, 
mnnsuetude ; whence the modern forms platitude from plat^ &C. 

■* T'his snttlx kin answers to the German diminutive chen. 

* We must not add to these words arlequiny Jhquiny haJdnquin, pasquin, 

lor they come from the Italian; nor mesqmn, which is Spanish; nor 

Manquin^ j^ainn. Oriental words; nor roquin, of which the origin is un- 
known. 
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French, has been more largely devciopetl in the Picard patois, wliich 
uses it for new forms, such as shabby little glass (rvv/r); 

painequin, a bad little loaf {pain ) ; Pu rrcquiiiy poor little Pierre, &c. 

§ 236. Tura, sura. This suffix denotes the result of the action 
indicated by the verb, just as tor, sor (sec § 233) denotes the name of 
the agent. It becomes /nrc, ure, as in mensura, nusitrc ; pictura, 
pientiire; mansura, masiire ; ruptura, rotiirc ; capillatura, c/nvilnn , 
formerly chcvele'iire ; armatura, armurc, formerly armalre, &c. (.)n 

this model have been formed many substantives, drawn originally 
from verbs; aller^ allure ; parer^ parure ; boukr, boulure ; serrer^ 
serrure ; blesser^ blessure ; paitre^ pdture ^ : then, by analogy, from 
adjectives ; as, ve}% verdure; confit^ confiture ; froid^ froidure ; ordure 
from O. Fr. ord : and from substantives; as voile ^ voilure ; col^ cn- 
colure 

§ 237. Ucus, uca become u and ue^\ as festucus *^/etu^] lactuca, 
lailue ; verruca, verrue ; carruca, charrtie ; maxuca *, Jtiasstie ; 
tortuca*, iortne, 

§ 238. Undus becomes ond; as ro7id, formerly roond^ from ro- 
(t)undus 

§ 239. Unus becomes un ; as jetm, formerly yWV;/, from je(j)unus. 

§ 240. Umus becomes our^*; as diurnus, jour; alburnum, 
aubour. 


CHAPTER ir. 

‘ Atonic SuFFrxp:s. 

§ 241. ' All these suffixes disappear in the French, and are con- 
sequently useless for the purpose of producing new derivatives ; they 
have however recovered their place from the time that men utterly 
lost sight of the genius of the language, and became ignorant of the 
rule of accent'^.’ Thus people began to use such words as porliqiie, 

^ As we have seen, § 225, note 4 , substantives formed from inchoative 
verbs intercalate the particle iss: as houfijr, bou/j-iss-ure ; moisir, moh-us- 
ure ; hrunir, brun-iss~ure ; meurtrir, meurtr-iss-urc ; Jietr'irjJletr'tss-ure. 

“ Branjoure does not come from brave, for then its Ibrm would have 
been bravure, but is drawn directly from the Italian bravura. 

® The learned form is uc ; as caduc from caducus. 

^ From sa(b)ucus* has come the O. Fr. seii, whence the derivative 
seuereau (compare poetereau from pa'ete), now contracted to sureau. 

® 'Fhe learned form is also ond; as vagabond from vagabundus. 

® For the changes of urnus into our, sec % 07. The learned form is 
itryie ; as diurnus, diurne ; noctumus, nocturne. 

^ G. Pans, Accent latin, p. 92 . 
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ri^ldcj instead of porche^ frfle^ roiJe^ from porticus, frd^ilis, 
rigidus. 

In considering these I.atin atonic suffixes we are bound strictly 
to rc'jcct (;vcry word that has been introduced into the French 
language since the period of its natural formation. 

§ 242. Eus, ius, Fr. eke, Extraneus, elraii^e ; laneus, lange; 
diluvium, deluge ; lineus, linge ; propius, proche ; sapius, sage; 
simius, singe; hordeum, orge; rubeus, rouge ; alvea, auge ; somnium, 
songe ; Leodium, Liege; Malbodium, Maubeiige ; cereus, cierge^. 
For the change of eus, ius into ge^ che^ see Historical Grammar^ 

p. 66. 

§243. Ea, Fr. ge^ gne. Cavea, cage; granea, grange; vinea, 
vigne ; linea, ligne ; tinea, teigne. For the change of ea into ge^ 
see Historical Grammar^ p. 66. 

§ 244. la, Fr. ge^ che, ce ; or it disappears altogether. Vindemia, 
vendange ; angustia, angoisse ; ciconia, cigog7ie ; tibia, iige ; sepia, 
seche ; salvia, invidia, / gratia, y historia, histoire ; 

Burgimdia, Bourgogfte ; Erancia, France; Graecia, Grece ; Britannia., 
Bretagne '^, For the change of ia into ge^ see Historical Grammar^ 
p. 63'. 

§ 245. It-ia, Fr. esse, jtisteses ; mollitia, mollesse; pigritia, 

paresse ; tristitia, tristesse. French derivatives : ivresse^ politesse^ 
ii'udrcssc, 

§ 246. Icem (from ex, ix), represented in French by ce^ se, ge. 
Herpicem, herse ; pulicem, puce; judicem, ///^^ y pollicem, • 
pumicem, ponce ; corticem, ecource ‘ 

§ 247. Icus, a, um, Fr. che, ge. Porticus, porche ; manica, 
vianche ; sorica, serge; dominica, dimanche ; Santonica, Sainlofige; 
fdibviQEi, /ofge (O. Fr. /aurge) ; pertica, per che; pedica, piege *. 

§ 248. Aticus, Fr. age, is a suffix formed with icus See § 201. 

Hence come French derivatives : niesurage, labourage, alliage, 
arrosage, &c. It has been said that these words come from a Low 
Latin suflix in -agium (as message from messagium, homage from 


^ Learned form e, as igne, igneus. 

* Learned form ie, as chimie, philosopbie, symphonte, Australie. But we 
must not confound this termination with the proper French derivatives in 
ie, as felonie {felon), tromperie {t romper), &c., which are popular and very 
numerous. 

® Learned form ice: calicem, calice. 

* Learned form ique: porticus, portique ; foi\ 3 iriQ^,fabrique ; viaticum, 
^Mque. 

^ As we have seen § 225, note 4, substantives formed from inchoative 
verbs intercalate iss ; as atterrir, atterrissage. 
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homagium). But though messagiiim certainly exists, it is far from 
being the parent of the Fr. vicssagt' ; on the contrary, it is nothing 
but the Fr. message latinised by the clergy, at a time when no oik‘ 
knew cither the origin of the word (missaticum) or the iiaUirc of 
the suflix which formed it. 

§240. Idus disappears in French. Pallidus, y nitidus, nci ; 
caUdus (Low Lat. caldus), chaud ; tepidus, tiedc ; rigidus, roide ; 
sapiduB, sade ; whence male sapidus, maussade 

§ 250. His, Fr. le. Humilis, humble ; flebilis,y^z/i5/<? (O. Fr.yf(9/<5/c) ; 
ductilis, / mobilis, fragilis,yr^/<?y gracilis, 

§ 261. InuB disappears in French. Fagina, page ; galbinus, 
jaune ; femina, femme ; fraxinus, frme ; domina, dame ; carpinus, 
charfne ; cophinus, coffre^. 

§ 252. Itus, Fr. ie, Vendita, vente ; reddita, rente ; debita, deite ; 
perdita, perk ; quaesita, quite. 

§ 263. Olus, Fr. le. Diabolus, diahle ; apostolus, apolre (O. Fr. 
apostle). 

The compound suffixes iolus, eolus, dissyllabic (io, eo) in Latin, 
had their penultimate lengthened in the seventh century, io, eo, thencc- 
forwards accented iolus, eolus, whence came the French terminations 
ieul, euil^ iol ; thus filiolus, filleid ; capreolus, chevreuil ; linteolum, 
Imceul ; gladiolus, ghueu ; lusciniolus, rossigfwl ; aviolus, afcul. 

§ 254. Ulus, Fr. le. Tabula, table; f able ; ambula, amble; 

populus, petiple ; ebulum, hiehle ; situla, sc i lie; cingulum, sang/e; 
*ungula, angle; capitulum, chapilre; merula, merle; spiqula, epwgh; 
insubulum, ensouple^. 

The following suffixes are formed from ulus ; — 

§ 255. I. Aculus, Fr. ail. Gubemaculum, tenaculum, 
tenaille ; suspiraculum, soupirail. French derivatives : travail^ fer- 
mail, eventail, &c. 

§ 256. 2. Eculus, Fr. il. Vulpecula, goiipil \ in Old French this 
word meant a fox, and survives still in the diminutive goupillon^ a 
sprinkler, originally made of a fox’s tail. * 

§ 257. 3. Iculus, Fr. eil. Icula, hV. eille. Apicula, abeiire ; art- 
iculum, orieil (O. Fr. arieil ) ; somniculus *, sommeil ; soliculus *, 


^ Learned form ide: rigidus, rigide ; sapidus, sapide ; aridus, aride; 
See. 

^ Learned form He: mobilis, mobile; ductilis, ductile; fragilis,y>-/7^?/7^; 
&c. 

^ Learned form ine: machina, machine; Sec. 

* Learned form ule: cellula, cellule; calculus, calcul; funambulus, 
funambule. 
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soleil ; auricula, orcille; comicula, corneille ; ovicula, ouaille ; verm- 
ieulus, vermeil ; aeicula, aiguille, 

§ 258. 4. Uculus, Fr. ouil, Ucula, Fr. ouille. "Feniculumy/enouily 
ranucula, grenotiille ; veruculum, verrou (O. Fr. verrouil^ surviving in 
verrotiiller) ; genuculum, genou (O. Yv,ge7iouil, surviving in agenouiller). 

Vowels which follow the tonic syllable disappear in French ; 
consequently the learned forms of atonic suflixes, such as fragile, 
mobile, &c., from fragilia, mobilis, &c., are incorrect, seeing that 
they all retain the vowel after the tonic syllable, and in fact displace 
the Latin accent. One may indeed lay it down as a general rule 
that, in the case of Latin atofiic suffixes, all French words of learned 
origin break the law of Latin accentuation. 

SECTION IV. 

Verbal Suffixes. 

CHAPTER I. 

Accented. 

§ 259. Asco, Fr. esco, Fr. isco, Fr. rr. U’asco*, WdzA/ 
pasco, pais ; paresco, parais ; cresco, crois ; &c. 

§ 260. Ascere, Fr. attre, O. Fr. aistre, iN'ascere, naitre ; pascere, 
paitre, • ^ 

§ 261. Ico, igo, Fr. ie, Ligo, lie ; castigo, chdtie ; nego, nie; &c. 

§ 262. Illo, Fr. Ue. Chaficele, gro?n?nele, harcele, &c. 

§ 263. Are, Fr. cr. Pensare, / cantare, chanter; &c. Ere, 
Fr. oir, Movere, mouvoir ; habere, avoir ; &c. 

§ 264. Tiare, Fr. ccr, scr. These are forms peculiar to the common 
Latin : tractiare, tracer ; suctiare, sucer ; captiare, chasser. 

CHAPTER 11. 

Atonic Suffixes. 

§265. Ico, Fr. Z\idAQO,juge ; mastico, mdche; vendico, 

vaigc ; rumigo, ronge ; carrico, charge, &c. The learned form is 
ique : revendico, revendique ; mastico, mastique. 


' Wc have seen, Historical Grammar, p. 119, that all deponent verbs 
become active in form in the Low Latin. 
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§ 266. Ere, Frl re, Surgere, sourdre ; molere, mottdre ; torquere, 
tordre ; ardere, ardre (this Old French verb, which signified ‘to 
burn,* remains in the participle ardent, and substantive ardeur). In 
many of these verbs the accent has been displaced in late Latin. 

§ 267. lo disappears in French. Despolio, depmille. 

§268. TJlo, Fr. le. Modulo, monk; Q^xm\£LQ, comUe ; tremulo, 
tremble ; turbulo, trouble. 

Under ulo w’e may put : — 

§ 269. I. Aculo, Fr. aille, as in iiraille, criaille, &c. 

§ 270. 2 . Iculo, Fr. ille. Podiculo,y^///*& / sauiille, iortille, &c. 

§ 271. 3 . Uculo, Fr. ouille. Chatouille, hredouille^ harbouille. 


SECTION V. 

Diminutive Suffixes. 

These are sixteen in number. 

§ 272. Aceus, Fr. ace, asse. Grimace {grimer), populace, paper asse, 8cc. 

§ 273. Iceus, Fr. isse, iche. Coulisse {coukr), pelisse {peati), caniche, 

§ 274. Oceus, Fr. oche, Epinoche, pioche, 

§ 275. Uceus, Fr. uche, Peluche, gucnuche. 

§ 276. Aculus. See above, § 255. 

§ 277. Aldus. See above, § 195. 

§278. Alia, Yr, ail, aille, Bestialia, be tail ; pectoralia, / 
mirabilia, merveille ; portalia, canaille, niur aille, baiaille, &c. 

§ 279. Ardus. See above, §§ 175, 196. 

§ 280. Aster, Fr. dtre. See above, §§ 178, 199. 

§281. At, et, ot. (i) At: aiglat, louvat, verrat, ( 2 ) Et, etto: 
sachet {sac), cochet {co^, mollei {mol), maisonnette, alouette, ( 3 ) Ot, 
otte : billot {bille), cachot (ca 'he), brulot {pride). Hot {He), &c. 

§ 282. Ellus, illus, Fr. eau, el, elk, Agnellus, agneau ; gemellus, 
jumeau; annellus, anneau ; scutella, dcuelle ; vascellus, vaisseau ; 
avicellus, oiseau, 

§ 283. Onem, ionem. See above, § 28L 

§ 284. Ulus. Sec above, § 254. 
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abl. 

ablative. 

abbrev. 

abbreviation. 

accus. 

accusative. 

adj. 

adjective. 

adv. 

adverb. 

Agric. 

Agricultural. 

Algeb. 

Algebraical. 

Anat. 

Anatomical, 

Ar. 

Arabic. 

Archit. 

Architectural. 

AS. 

Anglo-Saxon. 

Bot. 

Botanical. 

Cat. 

Catalan. 

Carol. 

Carolingian. 

cent. 

century. 

Chein. 

Chemical. 

Chron. 

Chronological, 

Class. 

Classical. 

compd. 

compound, com- 
pounded. 

Conch. 

Conchological. 

contr. 

contraction. 

contrd. 

contracted. 

cp. 

compare. 

Dan. 

Danish. 

Der. or deriv.dcrivative. 

•ier. 

derived. 

dim. 

diminutive. 

Kccles. 

Ecclesiastical. 

Entoni. 

Entomological. 

ctyniol. 

etymological. 

Fr. 

French. 

frequent. 

fre(juentative. 

Gael. ' 

Gaelic. 

Geogr. 

Geographical. 

Geol. 

Geological. 

Geom. 

Geometrical. 

Germ. 

Germanic, Ger- 
man. 


Goth, 

Gothic. 

Gt. 

Greek. 

Gram. 

Grammatical, 


grammar. 

Heb. 

Hebrew. 

hist. 

historical. 

Hist. Gram 

. Historical Gram- 


mar. 

Hortic. 

Horticultural. 

Icel. 

Icelandic. 

Ichth. 

Ichthyological 

iiitrod. 

introduced. 

It. 

Italian. 

Kymr, 

Kymric. 

L. or Lat. 

Latin. 

lit. 

literally. 

Lomb. 

Lombardic. 

M.H.G. 

Middle High 


German. 

Math. 

Mathematical. 

Med. 

Medical. 

Merov. 

Merovingian, 

Met. 

metaph. 

Metallurgical. 

metaphorical, 

metaphorically. 

Min. 

Mineralogical. 

mod. Fr. 

modern French. 

MS. 

Manuscript. 

MSS. 

Manuscripts, 

Mus. 

Musical. 

Naut. 

Nautical. 

Neth. 

Netherlandish. 

0 . Fr. 

Old French. 

0 . H. G. 

Old High Ger- 


man. 

Ornith. 

Ornithological. 

0. Scand. 

Old Scandina- 


vian. 

0. S. 

Old Saxon. 


partic. 

participle, parti- 
cipial. 

Pers. 

Persian. 

Pharm. 

Pharmacopoeia. 

Physiol. 

Physiological. 

Port. 

Portuguese. 

poss, pron. 

possessive pro- 
noun. 

p.p. 

past participle. 

prep. 

preposition. 

prim. 

primitive. 

proned. 

pronounced. 

Prov. 

Proven9al. 

q.v. 

quod vide, see 

Rhet. 

Rhetorical. 

Scand. 

Scandinavian. 

Schol. Lat. 

Scholastic Latin. 

Slav. 

Slavonian. 

Surg. 

?/■• 

Surgical. 

substantive femi- 
nine. 

sf.pl. 

substantive femi- 
nine plural. 

sm. 

substantive mas- 
culine. 

smf. 

substantive of 
common gen- 
der. 

sm. pi. 

substantive mas- 
culine plural. 

Sp. 

Spanish. 

Theol. 

Theological, 

Turk. 

Tuikish. 

subst. 

substantive. 

V. 

verb. 

va. 

verb actiye. 

Vcnct. 

Venetian. 

vn. 

verb neuter. 

vpr. 

verb reciprocal. 


s= signifies 'having become/ as e = cr, signifies ‘ e having become a.’ 


In constructing a geological w'>p^ we distinguish the sttata which^ ly^ns' one above 
another y form, as it were, the history of the earth, by marking them out with different shades 
or colours: similarly, in distinguishing the two great layers of the French language, we 
shall mark them off from one another by employing two different kinds of type. Thus, the 
older or popular stratum, anterior to the Eleventh Century, which forms the main part and 
foundation of the language, will in this Dictionary be denoted by Roman capital letters, as 
AB15AYE ; and the newer or non-popular stratum, the work of the learned, which comprises 
all words borrowed since the time of the natural formation of the language from the classical 
languages or from foreign modern tongues, will be denoted by thick Roman type, as 
Aoerration; and lastly, the words borrowed directly from modern tongues will be 
distinguished from those taken from the classical languages by being printed in thick type, 
spaced, with t prefixed, as tAbricOt. The sections referred to, as § 53, are those 
of tJw Introduction, which the student is advised to consult. 
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A , frep. to ; ft. a and ad, from L. ad, which 
took successively in barbarous Latin the 
three meanings {^ — avec, with; =pour, for; 
= «, to) which have descciidetl to the Fr. « 
Thus, ad = ovec is found in the Lex Salica 
(6th ccMit.) cd. Pardcssus, p. 121 : ‘Si quis 
ununi vasum ad apis furaverit, solidos xv. 
culpabilis iudicetur/ In a less popularly 
worded copy of the same law we find * Si 
quis ununi vas cum apibiis,’ etc., proving 
that ad was used as = cum. Hence comes 
the use of a — nvec in such phrases as chan- 
delier a hranche, fusil d aiguille. 

This preposition plays an important part 
in the inilexion of the language, and in the 
formation of words. In inflexion, ad with 
the accus. takes the place of the Latin 
dative. This characteristic, which is found 
in germ in classical Latinity (as in ‘quod 
apparet ad agficolas,’ Terence; 'huncad 
cariiificeni dabo,’ Plautus; ‘pauperem ad 
ditcni dari,’ Terence), and also in several 
other languages (as in modern Greek, which 
uses the accus. with ets = ad for the lost 
dative, and as in the English u-e of /o), is 
developed very strongly in Merovingian 
Latin. Passing on from this point this ad 
forms the d.itive in all the Romance 
languages. Joined with the definite article 
it becomes in modern French au (ad illo) 
(ad illis), q. v. Th«s, for example, 
in a Diploma of a.d. 69.^ (Briquigny, ii, 431), 
we have ‘ Sed veniens ad co placito'; and 
in a Donation of a.d. 713 (id. ii. 437), ‘ Krgo 
donavi ad monastcrium ’ ; in a Donation 
of a.d. 671 (id. ii. 154), ‘ Idcirco dono ad 
sacrosanctum monasteriiim ’ ; in Markulf. 
^IH'* 5^, ‘ Mihi contigit quod ego . , . 
cahalliini ad hominem aliquem in furto 
subdixi’; in the Formulae Andegav. 28, 

* Nam terra ad illo hominc nunquani fossa- 
dasset.* 

Ad becomes a by dropping d, a process 
which had already taken place before' con- 


sonants in Merovingian Latin ; thus, in the 
8th cent, we find in Markulf. Formul. i. 
37, * a quo placito veniens ’ ; a passage 
found in another part of Markulfus (Ap- 
pendix 38) in the form ‘ ad quod pi. 
veniens.* A Donation of a.d. 739 has 
‘ In portionem qnam a liberto nostro ( = ad 
Jibertum nostrum) dedinius,* Brequigny, ii. 

370; 

This preposition enters into the composi- 
tion of words as a prefix ; as- in the nouns 
a-dieu, affaire^ etc. ; in adjectives, as a-droit, 
av-eugle ; in verbs, as a-mener, a-dosser, 
al-longer; in adverbs, as as-sez, an-par- 
avant, 

ABAISSER, va, to abase. Sp. abaxar, It. ab- 
bassare, from L. adbassare, compd. of ad 
and bassare*, der. from bassus, see bas. 
Adbassare, by db = bb (§ 168) and 
bb = b, becomes abassare : ‘ Molendina, 
quae sunt infra fossani civitatis, abassen- 
tur medietate unius brachii rationis’ (Char- 
ter of A.D. 1192, Muratori, Ant, It. v. 87). 
Abassare becomes abaisser by are^er* 
(§ 263), a = a/(§ 54, 2), and by continuance 
of b, ss, and initial a. — Der. abaissement 
(§ 225), abaisscur (§ 228) labaisser (Hist. 
Gram. p. 179). 

ABANDON, sm. abandonment, giving up, un- 
constraint.' In T3th cent, in the form h 
bandon in Marie de France, i. 488, whence 
it appears that the word is formed by a 
comp.iratively modern Junction of the prep. 

CL with O. Fr. subst. 6rt;u/ow, = permission, 
liberty, authorisation, a word found as late 
as the 16th cent, in R. £stienne*s Diet. 
Fr.-Latin (a.d. 1549): Bandon, indul- 
gentia, licentia. Permettre et donner 
bandon d aulcun, indulgere. Mettre srt 
forest d bandon was a feudal law phrase in 
the I3lh cent. — mettre sa forct d permis- 
sion, i, e. to open it freely to any one 
for pasture or to cut wood in : hence the 
later sense of giving up one’s rights for a 
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time, letting go, leaving, abandoning. Foi Jerome). Abbatia, by bb =b, and t-d 
this change of sense sec § I 2 . The words (§ 117), early became abadia: ‘Ilia aba- 
h bandon were joined as early as the 13th dia de Riibiaco una medietas remancat/ 

cent., the form abandon appearing in Beau- says a will of a.d. 961 (Vaissettc, ii. p. 108). 

manoir, 43, 13. Aba(d)Iam becomes abe'ie (1 ith cent., Lois 

The O. Lr. bandon^ like all terms ol de Guillaume le Conquerant, l) by drop, 

feudal custom, is of Germ, origin, derived pingd, which represents t (§ 117), by a-e 

through feudal L. bandum*, an order, (§ 54, 3), and by persistence of initial a 

decree: ‘ Tunc nos demum secundum canon- (§ 54, i), and of i (§ 69), and by final 

icam aiictoritatem ferula excommunicationis am=e (§ 54, a). Abeie is written in 13th 

et bandi nostri constrinximus praelibatum cent. ahdie\ in 1 6th cent, ahbaye, 

Ermenganduin comitem,* says an Excom- ABBE, s;«. an abbot, head of a religious house; 
munication of Gregory V, a.d. 998 (Concil. from L. abbatem*, a word introduced in 

Rom., Baluzc, i. 6). Bandum represents the last ages of the Roman Empire by 

Scand. hand (cp. Germ. 6n;incn), an order, Christian writers, who had borrowed it 

decree. — Der. ahandotmox^ ahandonntmcnl, from the Syriac ahha^ a father. For change 


Abaque, sm, an abacus ; from L. abacus. 

ABASOURDIR, va. to stun, deafen; an ill 
formed and corrupt form (§ 172), of a type 
ahassourdir, compd. of ab and assourdir. 
See sourd. 

ABAT (or ABAS), sm. a heavy rain, used in 
the phrase une pluie rf’abat. From a and 
battre. 

ABA I'ARDIR, va. to abase, corrupt ; from a 
and hutard; see hatard. — Der. abatardhit- 
ment (§ 225). 

ABATIS, sm. a demolition, felling (of trees). 
In the 1 2th cent, ahateis in tiic Chanson 
d’Antioche 6, 93, from L. abbatere * (see 
abattre) through a deriv. abbaticius*. 
For abbat = a6a^ see abattre; for -icium 
= -m sec § 214. 

ABAT-JOUR, sfn. a trunk-light, reflector, 
lampshade. See abattre and jour. 

ABATTRE, va. to beat down, knock down ; 

^ from L. abbattere*, found in 6th cent, 
in the Germanic Laws ; ‘ Si quis hominem 
de furca abbattere presumpserit * (Lex. 
Sal. Nov. 273). . Abbattere is compd. of 
ab and battere (sec battre). AbbattSre, 
by bb = b and tt = t (by law of least action, 
§§ 166, 168), becomes abatere, contrd. 
(§51) to abat’re, whence O. Fr. ahatre 
(in llth cent., in the Chanson de Roland, 
267), wrongly afterwards written abbattre 
by the Latinists of the Renaissance (1604, 
in Nicot’s Diet.), in order to make the word 
look more like its Latin parent. In the 
17th cent, the older and correct ortho- 
graphy was resumed in the words abatage 
and abatis ; and partially in abattre^ which 
dropped the second h ; it still unfortunately 
kept the tt. — Der. abatis (q. v.), a6a/age 
(§ 248). 

ABB AYE, sf. an abbey ; Prov. and Sp. abadiai 
It. abbadia; from L. abbatiam* (in St. 


of sense see §12. Abbatom becomes ahe 
(nth cent.. Chanson de Roland, 209) by 
bb = b (§§ 166, 168), atein = d (§ 230), 
and continuance of initial a (§ 54, l). Fur 
later change of abi' to abbe see abattre. 

ABBESSK, sf. an abbess. It. obhadessa^ from 
L. abbatissa*, a deriv. in -issa (§ 222) 
from abbatem, sec abbe \ found in an 
epitaph, a.d. 569 (Muratori, A. 429, 3); 
* iiic requiescit in sonino paucis lustina 
abbatissa.* Abba(t)issa, by dropping t 
(§ 1 1 7), and by bb = b (§§ 166, f68), 
a = © (§ 54, 3). issa-m^ (§ 222), and 
continuance of initial a, becomes O. Fr. 
abdesse (13th cent., Roman de la Rose, 
8800), whence, later, abesse. For the change 
from abesse to abbesse see, abattre. 

Abeds, sf?i. an abscess; from L. absccssiis. 

I Abdication, sf. abdication; from L. abdi* 
catioiiem. 

Abdiquer, va. to abdicate; from L. ab- 
dicare. 

Abdomen, sm. the abdomen, stomach; from 
L. abdomen. 

Abduction, sf. an anatomical term signify- 
ing the divergence of the parts of the body 
from the mean line which is supposed to 
pass vertically through the body ; from L. 
abductionem. 

Ab6c6daire, sm. a spelling-book ; from L. 
abcccdarium. For arium = fl/rc (as if 
it were aris) see § 197, note i. 

AbeC(J.uer, va. to feed with the beak, to 
feed ; from a and bee, q. v. 

Ab6e, sf. a mill-sluice ; from a and bee, q. v. 

t Abeille.s/. a bee; a word introd. towards 
the 1 5th cent. : found in 1 460 in a letter of 
remission quoted by Ducange ; from Prov. 
ahelha, which from L. apicula, Plin. N. IL 
2 , 21, 21 : properly a little bee (for enlarge- 
ment of meaning see § 13). Just as we 
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early find abis for apis (‘de furtis abium/ 
Lex Salica, ed. Parde^sus, p. 163), so api- 
cula in Mcrov. Lat. becomes abicula, 
whence Prov. ahelha^ just as auricula, 
ovicula, corbicula, became Prov. au- 
relhat ovelhat corhelha. That abeille is not 
a true Fr. word derived directly from Lat. 
is shown by the fact that in Fr. the Lat. p. 
never stops at 6, but always descends to v 
1 1 1 and note 2), while in Prov. it always 
stops at 6; consequently if aplcula, abi- 
cula, had directly produced a Fr. word, it 
would have taken the form aveUht by p=v 
(§ in), icula~e/ 7 /e (§ 257), and by the 
continuance of initial a. This true Fr. form 
is not imaginary ; it is to be found in the 
Diet, of R. Estienne (1549): Aveille, 
mousch a miel, mot duquel on use en Ton- 
raine et en Anjou, This form, which thus, 
even in 1549, was restricted to one or two 
western provinces, entirely disappeared 
when apiculture was localised in Languedoc 
and Provence, and was replaced, as was to 
be expected, by a form brought from the 
district in which the production of honey 
and care of bees was chiefly attended to. 

Aberration, sf. aberration; properly of stars, 
the figurative meaning being later; from 
L. aberrationcm. 

ABKTIR, va. to brutalise. See bite and Hist. 
Gram. p. 177. 

Abhorrer, va, to abhor, detest ; from L, 
a^bhorrere. « 

ADI ME, an abyss. Sp. ablsmo^ from 
L. abyssimus*, a deriv. of abyssus, 
with the superlative termination -simus, 
found sufiixcd to other Lat. subst., as ocul- 
-issimus, domin-issiimis, marking the 
highest degree of intensity; thus abys- 
simus signifies the deepest depth. Abys- 
simum, contr. to abyss’mum (§ 51), 
becomes abisme (12th cent., St. Bernard's 
Sermons, p. 167) by persistence of a and m, 
and by y-i (§ loi), ss=fs (§§ 166, 168), 
and the termination um - e mule. For the 
very unusual continuance of b see § 1 13 
note 1. For abisme = abiine sec § 148, — 
Der. abiincTf to hurl into an abyss, thence 
to ruin, damage, thence to spoil (as in tm 
chapeau abime), by a leJiiction of meaning, 

! as is also seen in grne and ennui, 
q- v. This sense is later than the 1 7th cent., 
for the Diet, of the Acad., 1694, recognises 
only tlie etymological nicaning. 

Abject, adj. abject; from L. abjectus. — 
Der. abjection (L. abject ion cm). 

Abjurer, va, to abjure, renounce ; from L. | 


abjurare. — Der. ahJursLilon. (L. abjur- 
ation cm). 

Ablatif, sm, the ablative case ; from L. 

ablativum. For final v=/ see § 142. 
Ablation, sf, ablation (Med.); from L. 
ablationem. 

ABLE, sm. a bleak (Ichth.); from L. albula, 
properly a little white fish, from the adj. al- 
bulus (in Catullus, 2919), which is probably 
the fish called alburnus by Ausonius (an- 
other derivative of albus) ; ‘Et albiimos 
praedam piierilibus hamis ' (Mosella, 126). 
The albula got its name from its whiteness, 
just as the rouf^et is so called from being 
partly red. Albula is found in the Lat.-Gr. 
glossaries, Albula, lierdpa, which is a kmd- 
of little fish. In the Schola Salernita, d. 
Moreau, p. So, we find ‘ Lucius, et perca, 
ct saxaulis, albula, tinea.’ Albula, 
losing 1 by dissimilation (§ 169), becomes- 
abula, found in a MS. account of a.d. 
1 239, quoted by Ducange (s. v.) : ‘ Decano 
Turonensi illc qui capit abulas, dc dono 
ad imiim batellurn cmcnduni xl. solid. 
Tur.* Ab(u)lam (§51) contr. to ab’lam 
becomes able by am~^, and continuance of 
bl, and of initial a. — Der. ablelte (§ 281). 
Ablution, s/. ablution, washing; from L. 
ablutioncm. 

Abnegation, abnegation, renunciation, 
sacrifice (of self); from L. ab negation em. 
ABOI, verbal sm. barking, baying. Ahoi, 
which expresses the bark of a dog {ahoie^ 
ment is the present word), remains in the 
Fr. language in the phrase Ure aux abois. 
The stag is said to be aux abois when he is- 
‘ at bay,’ hard pressed by the dogs, and close 
followed by their cry. This hunting-term 
has taken a figurative sense,- and elre aux 
abois now means ‘ to be hard pressed,* * at 
one’s wits’ end.* — Der. aboyei, ahoiemenx, 
aboycuv. 

ABOIEMENT, sm. barking. See aboyer. 
Abolir, va. to abolish; from L. a bo 1 ere; 
For e = I see § 59. — Der. nfto/isseinent 
(§ 223, note 4). 

Abolition, sf. abolition ; from L. abo- 
litioncm. 

Abominable, adj. abominable ; from L. 

abominabilis. For ills — see § 250. 
Abomination, sf. abomination; from L. 
abominationem. 

ABOMINER, vq^ to loathe; an old French 
word which has fallen out of use since the 
sixteenth century ; from L. abominari. 
Abondamment, adv. abundantly; from 
abondant, q. v. 
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Abondance, abundance ; from L. abun 
dantia. For u=o see § 98; for antia 
^atice § 192. 

Abondant, adj, abundant ; from L. abun- 
da litem. For u = o see § 98. 

Abonder, va. to abound; from L. abun- 
dare. — Der. sMTahonder. * 

ABONNER, va, to subscribe, pay a subscrip- 
tion. LittriS decides that this verb is not 
related to bon, but that it is the same word 
as aborner, which is abonner in the patois 
of Berri, From Low L. abonnare'^, from 
bonna*, a limit, bound. — Der. abonnemeut 
(§ 225), abonno (§ 201). 

ABONNIR, va. to render good (of wine 
chiefly); */«. to become good. From d and 
bon, q. V. 

ABORO, sm, approach ; see bord. — Der. 
abordcr, aborddge (§ 248), fl6ordable 
(§ 2.S0). 

Aborigine, sm/. an aboriginal, primitive in- 
habitant; from L. aborigines. 

ABORNER, i/a. to border on, touch limits of. 
See borne. 

Abortif, adj. abortive ; sm. a drug used to 
cause abortion. From L. abortivus. 

ABOUCHER, va, to bring together, bring 
about an interview {sahoucher avec quel- 
qu'un is lit. to place one mouth to mouth 
with another). See bouche, — Der. abouche- 
ment. 

ABOUTER, va. to join the ends of a thing 
(term of trade). — Der. aboutement. 

ABOUTIR*, va, to arrive at, end in ; see bout. 
— Der. n&ou/issenicnt (§225 note 4L 

ABOYER, va. to bark, bay ; from L. abbau- 
bare*, compd. of ad (Hist. Gram, p, 177) 
and baubare *. For change from deponent 
to active, sec Hist. Gram. p. 119; for 
db=A6 § 168. Abbau(b)ar0, bybb==6 
(§§ 166, 1 68), loss of second b (§ 113), 
continuance of initial a,- and by au = o 
(§ 107), are = cr (§ 54, 4), became in 
llth cent, aboer. The law of balance be- 
tween the tonic and atonic vowels, apoken of 
in § 48 etc., here plays an important part. 
In 1 2th cent, il abate, Lc Livre des Rois,| 
129; in 13th cent, aboer, Villehardouin, 
109; in 14th cent, abayer, Oresme, Eth. 205. 
— Der. ahoyowT (§ 227), aftoiVment (§ 225). 
For interchange ofy and 1 see § 10 1. 

ABREGER, va. to abiidge, shorten; from L. 
abbreviare, found in yegetius, Prol. 3, 
De Re Mil. : ‘ Quae me per diversos auc- 
torcs .... abbreviare iussisti.* Abbre- 
viare becomes abbrevjare by coiisoiii- 
fication of i (Hist. Gram. p. 65), whence 


abr^ger by bb = 6 (§§ 166, 168), vj=j 
(§ 141), continuance of initial a, br, e, by 
(§ 139, note i), and are = er.— Der. 
abregG (§ 201), abregcuv (of which the 
learned doublet, § 22, is abreviateur), 
abreg 6 n\ent (§ 225). 

ABREUVER, va. to give to drink, water. 
It. ahbeverare, from L. adbiberaro*, a 
compd. of ad and biberare, a deriv. of 
bibere ; see breuvage. Adbib(e)rare, 
dropping 3 (§ 52), and assimilating db to 
bb (§ 168), becomes abbib’rare, whence 
abevrer Ci3th cent., Hoire et Blancheflor, 
I95)*by bb = 6 (§§ 166, 168), i-e (§ 72), 
br = vr (§ I I 3), aro = fr (§ 263), and by 
continuance of initial a. Abevrer is in 
1 6th cent, abrever (Hist. Gram. p. 77) 
by transposition, whence finally ahrenvet'. 
— Der. abrenvoxT (§ 183), abreuvemewt 
(§ 225), ahreuvTLgt (§ 248). 
Abr6viation, sf. abbreviation ; from L. 

abbreviationem. See ahreger. 

ABRI, sm. a shelter; introd. in 12th cent. 
(Livre des Rois, 251) from Prov. abric, 
Sp. ahrigo. Origin unknown, 
t Abricot, sm. an apricot (1549, R. Esti- 
enne’s Diet.) ; introd. from Port, alharicoque 
§ 26), from Ar. alhicqouq (§ 30). — Der. 
abricotxQi (§ 193). 

ABRITER, va, to shelter (a modern word, 
appearing first in this form in 1740, Diet, 
dc 1* Academic, as a special liorticult. term : 
Abritk, terme de jardin(\*^e — ^un espalier 
hien ahritc') ; from abri, by euphonic in- 
tercalation of t. There was, up to the 
18th cent, another form, abrier, formed 
direct from abri, which has been supplanted 
by abriter : Kafin le bon Dieu nous ahrie, 
St. Arnaud, Poesies, iii. 92 (17th cent.), 
and in 1728 Richclct's Diet, has Abrier, 
mettre a I’ abri; ne se dit qu'en riant. 
Abrogation, sf. abrogation; from L. abro- 
gationem. 

Abroger, va. *0 abrogate, annul ; from L, 
abrogarc. — Der. abrogation. 

Abrupt, adj. abrupt; from L. abriiptus. 
Abrutir, va, to brutalise ; see brute. — Der. 
abri/Zissenient (§ 225 note 4), abr2//isseiir 
(§ 225 note 4, § 227). 

Abscisse, sf. an abscissa (Math.) ; from L. 
abscissa. 

Absence, sf. absence; from L. absentia. 

For entia — see § 244. 

Absent, adj. absent; from L. absentem. 
— Der. absentcT. 

Abside, sf. a vault (Archit.); from L. apsi- 
dem. 
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Absinthe, s/. wormwood; from L. absin 
thium. 

Absolu, adj, absolute; from L, absolutus. 
Forutus = tt see § 20i. — Der. afcso/wment 
(§ 225). 

Absolution, f\f. absolution; from L. abso- 


lutioiicm. 

Absolutoire. adj. absolutory, that brings 
absolution; from L. absolutorius*. 

Absorber, va. lo absorb; from L. absor- 
bcre. — l)er. rtfeso/wtion (§ 232, note 4). 

Absorption, sf, absorption; from L. ab- 
sorptionem. 

ABSOL'DRE, va. to absolve, acquit. It. 
assolvere, from L. absolvere. Absol- 
v(§)re, contr. regularly (§ 51) to ab- 
solv’re, diops the v (§ 14 1), whence 
absol’re, whence O. Fr. assoldre (nth 
cent.. Chanson de Roland, 25) by assimi- 
lating bs to ss (§ 168), by changing Ir to 
liir (Ilist. Gram. p. 73), and by continuance 
of a and o. Assoldre in I2th cent, becomes 
assnridre (§ 157); in 13th cent, it was 
reformed into ahsoudre by the clerks and 
lawyers whvj wished to bring it back to the 
Lat. form. The popular pronunciation con- 
tinued in spite of tbis classical restoration of 
the 6, and wc know from Palsgrave (Eclairc. 
p. 23) that in 1530 it was still proned. as- 
soudre. — Der. absoute, strong partic. subst. 
(§ 188), from L. absoluta. For contr. of 
abs 61 (u)ta to absoPta see § 51, and for 
displacement of accent see § 172. 

ABST£ME, snif. an abstemious person ; from 
L. abstemius. 

AHSTENIR (S’), vpr. to abstain. Sp. abstener, 
from L. abstenero, a common Lat. form 
of abstinere. Abstenere becomes aste- 
nir (iith cent., Chanson de Roland, 203) 
by bs=ss = s (§ 168), by e = t (§ 60), 
and by continuance of a, t, e, n, In the 
14th cent, astenir was reconstructed into 
abstenir (§ 56, note 3) by the clerks and 
lawyers. See absoudre. 

Abstention, sf. abstention, withholding ; 
from L. abstentionem. m 

Absterger, va, to clean (a wound) (Med,) ; 
from L. abstergere. — Der. a6s/crsion. 

Abstersif, adj. useful to clean (a wound) ; 
from L. abstersivus* , for v=/ see § 142. 

Abstinence, sf. abstinence ; from L. ab- 
stinentia. For entia — erace see § 244. 

Abstraction, sf. abstraction; from L. ab- 
stractioncm. 

Abstraire, va. to abstract, separate ; from 
I'* abstrahere. For trahere see 

§ 135 ^iid traire^ 


Abstrait,* adj. abstract; from L. abstrac- 
tus. For ct = it see § 1 29. — Der. abstract- 
if. 

Abstrus, adj. abstruse, diflicult; from L. 
abstrusus. 

Abstirde, adj. absurd; from L. absurdus. 
— Der. ahsurdilQ (§ 230), ahstirdemenl 
{§ 223). 

Absurdity, sf. absurdity ; from L. absurd!- 
tatem. 

Abus, sm, an abuse; from L. abusus.-^ 
Der. ahusox (§ 183). 

Abusif, adj. abusive; from L. abusivus. 
For ivus = f/see § 223. 

ACABIT, sm. a quality of anything (good 
or bad). This word originally signified 
purchase, and afterwards became limited 
to the thing purchased, then to the state or 
condition of that thing, lastly to the quali- 
ties of any object whatever. (In the i8th 

I cent, it was used only of fruits ; in the Diet, 
of the Academy, 1740, we find Acabit ne 
se dit guere qtie des fruits : * Des poires d'l^ti 
bon acabit.*) Acabit is a learned word, a 
corrupt form of the feudal L. accapitum *, 
which in Custom Law signifies a right of 
entry (* deinde dono burgos . . . acca- 
pita . , .Mil a Will of 1150, Martene, 
Anecd. i. 410), and is itself only a bar- 
barous compound of the L. caput in the 
sense of rent, etc. For cc^c see §§ 166, 
168 ; for p=6 see § ill. 

Acacia, sm. the acacia ; a Lat. word intro- 
duced by botanists. Among the Romans 
it signified the white-flowering locust-tree. 
More fortunate than many botanical names, 
like mimosa, salvia, etc., which are still 
used only by the learned, 'aeacfn has taken 
root in the language,, wher,e it holds its 
ground with as much right as the Lat. 
words quietus, omnibus, etc. 

Academic, sf. an academy, learned society ; 
from L. academia, the garden near Athens 
in which Plato taught, thence extended 
(§ 13) to signify any meeting of philoso- 
phers or learned persons. — Der. acade7n\(\}ic, 
acadvnl^c\tx\, acadhmsXc. 

Acad^mique, adj. academic ; from L. 
academicus. — Der. aeademicien, from L. 
acadcmicus through a form academic- 
ianus * (§ 194). 

ACAGNARDER, va, to make idle, as in 
accagnardd pres du feu\ from h and 
cagnard, q. v, 

*1* Acajou, sm. mahogany; an American 
word, introduced into Europe in the 18th 
cent. (§ 32). The name appears to be Malay. 
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Acanthe, the acanthus; from L. acan- 
thus.^ 

ACARIATRE, ac/j. crabbed, cross-grained. 
The Lat. oara*, a face, then a head (see 
Mre), produced a verb adcariare *, acca- 
rare, whence O. Fr. acariert whence the 
denV. acarizsXxG (§ 199), found in R. £sti- 
enne*s Diet., a.d. 1549, in sense of in- 
sanus, mehte captus, then aeariatre 
(§ 199)* From its sense of foolish, mad, 
in 1604, Nicot’s Diet., it has come to its 
modern sense, Diet, of the Academy, 1694. 

ACCABLER, va. to overwhelm. The Gr. 
KarafioXri, in sense of an overthrow, passing 
from the abstract to the concrete sense of a 
machine wherewith to overthrow (a fre- 
quent change of sense; see § 12, and cp. Fr. 
poin^on, from L. piinctioiiem), produced 
late Lat. cadabulum, a balista. This 
word came in from the By/antiiie Greeks, 
through the Crusaders, as did several other 
terms of medieval military art : * Tribus 

• lapidibus magna petraria, quae cadabula 
vocabatur, emissis,* says (A. 1219) William 
the Breton, Dc Gestis Philippi Augusti. Ca- 
ddb(ii')la, dropping H regularly (§ 51) be- 
came O. Fr. cadahle (nth cent. Chanson 
de Roland, strophe viii.): Cordres a prise e 
les murs peceiez, Od ses cadables les turs 
en ahalied (and his catapults beat down the 
towers thereof). Next ca{d)able, by drop- 
ping medial d (§ 120), becomes caable^ 
found in another passage of the same poem, 
strophe Avi.; Od vos caables avez fruiset 
ses murs (and your catapults have broken 
its walls). From this proper sense of a 
machine of war to crush one’s foe by 
throwing great stones to overthrow him, 
caable comes to* have the more general 
sense of the act of overthrowing (§ 12). 
An old Custom-book of Normandy cited 
by Ducange (s. v.) has ‘ Dc prostratione 
ad terra m, quod cadabulum dicitur, xxiii 
solidos,’ rendered in the Fr. version (12th 
cent.) by De abatre a terre^ que I* on apele 
caable. Caable^ later coiitr. to cable, gave 
the deriv. accabler, signifying to be crushed 
under some heavy mass; Accabler, estre 
accablo de quelque chose qui chet sur nous, 
ou estre escacM; obrui (1549), ^^sticniic’s 
Diet. In 1604 Nicot’s Diet, also gives this 
term in the active sense : Accabler, cest 
affouler aulcun de coups pesans, Vatterrer 
a force de pesanteur, et de charger sur 
lui; opprimere fliquein, obruere. 
Finally, the word loses all but its figura- 
tive sense, and is found in its modern 


signiHcatiou alone in Richelet’s Diet. (l68i). 
— Der. nccflWcment (§ 225). 

Accaparer, va. to buy up, to monopolise ; 
a word first found in 1762 in the Diet, dc 
PAcademie, having come in through the 
commerce of Genoa and Leghorn with 
Marseilles, from It. caparrare, to take up 
merchandise. Accaparer, which ought to 
have been caparrer, has got an initial a 
from the It. accapare, to choose, take, the 
meaning of which is so similar to that of 
caparrare, that it naturally produced a 
confusion between the two words. Very 
many modern Fr. words of trade and com- 
merce are of It. origin (as banque, bdan, 
agio, etc., see § 25). — Der. accaparemcm 
(§ 2 2j), accapareuT (§ 227). 

I Acedder, va. to consent, accede (to) ; from 

1 L. accedcre. 

Accelerer, va. to accelerate, hasten ; from 
L. accclerare. — Der. accclt'rdtion. 

Accent, stn. accent; from L. accent us. — 
Der. accentucT, occew/uation. 

Accentuer, va. to accent; from L. acccn- 
tuare*, deriv, from accentus, see Ducange 
s. V. — Der. accentuAXxon, a learned form 
(§ 232, note 4), from L. accentuatio- 
nem*, Ducange, 92. 

Acceptation, 5/. acceptance ; from L. ac- 
cept a t i o n e m *. Sec accepter. 

Accepter, va. to accept, receive; from L. 
acceptare. — Der. acceptxow, accept^Xxow 
(§ 232, note 4), acc<’/>/abl^. 

Acception, sf. acceptance; from L. accep- 
tionem. 

Acc^S, sin. access, approach, entry ; from L. 
accessus. — Der. accessoire (§ 233). 

Accessible, adj. accessible; from L. acces- 
sibilis. 

Accession, sf. consent, adhesion, accession ; 
from L. access! oneni. 

i'Accessit, sm. ‘accessit,’ honourable 
mention ; a Lat. word, introd. as a term 
of school and college use. Its meaning is 
that a student ‘approached near* the prize 
witho# getting it. 

Accessoire, adj. accessory; from L. ac- 
cessorius, in Ducange. 

Accident, sm. an accident; from L. acci- 
dentem. — Der. accident c\. 

Accidentel, adj. accidental; from L. acci- 
deiitalis* found in Ducange. For alis = 
el see § 191. 

Acclamation, sf. acclamation; from L. 
acclamationem. 

Acclamer, va. to proclaim ; from L. ac- 
clamare. — Der, acc/a/wation. 
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Acclimater. See climat, 
ACCOINTANCE, s/. intimacy, close con- 
nection ; (leriv. of accointer^ q. v. 
ACCOINTER (S*), vpr, to become intimate 
(with one). It. accontare, from L. ad- 
cognitare*, a compd. of ad and cogni- 
tare*, denV. of cognitus. Oognitare* 
is not classical, though cognitamentum 
occurs in Forcellini. Adcognitare is 
not uncommon in Carolingian texts : 
‘ Quarum exemplar Dominationi vestrae 
traiisinitto, ut . . . ad aliqnem diem ju- 
bcatis venire fidcles vestros dicentes qiiia 
cis adcognitare vultis . . . Hinc- 
inar, Opusc. De coercendis mil. rap, (a.d. 
848). dc = cc by assimilation (§ 168) pro- 
duced accognitare, as in a Capitulary of 
Charles the Bald, a.d. 856, § il, *Et 
liabct . . . fidcles suos convocatos ut . . . 
nostram, qiii fidcles illiiis suinus devo- 
tioncin accognitet.* Accogn(i)tare, 
conir. regularly (§51) to accogn’tare, 
becomes acointer by cc = c (§§ 166, j68), 
gii - in (§ 131), VLve^er (§§ 49, 263), 
and by coiuinuancc of o, t, and initial a. 
Acointer inserted a diphthong regularly (§ 
56) acointier : for its return to the forn\ 
accointer in the 15th cent, sec § 56, note 
3.~l)cr. accoin/aiicc (§ 192). 
t Accolade, sf, an embrace, kiss. See 
accoler. 

ACCOLKR, va. to embrace ; dcr. from col 
(sec con). For the transcription back to 
accoler from acoler in the 15 th cent, see 
§ 56, note 3. — ])er. ucco/ldc, partic. subst. 
(§ 1^7)' word, which rightly means 

an embrace, kiss, and especially that given 
to a new-made knight, was transformed in 
the i6th cent, into accolade^ in imitation 
(§ 25) of It. accollata: for the foreign 
suffix in ade see §201. As late as the 
beginning of the 17th cent, accolade still 
solely signified the embrace" of a knight. 
Nicot (1604) says, Accollade, se fait en 
jvtant les bras autour du coU Accollee, 
emhrassement^ comme he faisanl^hevalier, 
il lui donna V accolUe. 

Accommoder, va, to suit, arrange, dress; 
from L. accommodare. — Der. accom- 
«/Of/emcnt (§ 225). 

ACC( 3 MPAGNER, va. to accompany ; dcr. I 
from O. Fr. compamg. For details see 
^^fnpa((?ion. 

accompur, va. to accomplish ; from L. ac- 
complere *, compd. of ad and complere. 
For by assimilation see § 1 68. Ac- 

complere becomes accomplir (12th cent., 


Raoul de Cambraf, 193) by ccac (§§ 166, 
168), ere-ir (§ 59), and continuance of 
a, o, m, and pi. For the return in i6th 
cent, from acomplir to accomplir see § 56, 
note 3. — Der. accomplissemeat (§ 225). 
ACCOR DER, va. to reconcile, to agree. Sp. 
acordar, It.accordare, from L. accordare^ 
der. (like concordare) from L. cor, 
cordis ; — * quasi ad unum cor, sive ad 
caindem voluntatem adducere* is R. Esti- 
enne’s explanation (1549). We find in 
a treaty between Henry of Castile and 
Charles V of France (Martini, Anecd. i. 
1501) ‘Cum parte adversa pactum sen 
pacern facere, iractare; accordare . . .’ 
Accordare becomes acorder (nth cent., 
C. de Roland, 285) by cc-c(§§ 166, 168), 

. and continuance of initial a, o, and rd. 
For acorder — ac cor der in the 15th cent, 
see § 56, note 3. — Dcr. accord (§ 184). 
i* Aecort, adj. compliant, supple; from It. 
accorto. In 1560 Pasquier says, in his 
Rccherchcs siir la France, viii. 3, Nous 
avons depuis 30 on 40 atis emprunte plu~ 
sieiirs mots (Vltalie, comme * contraste ’ pour 
' contention^ ^concert* pour * conf^re 7 ice' 

^ accort^ pour * aviso.'* Voltaire says that 
this word is no longer in use in good 
society. 

ACCOSTER, va. to accost. Sp. accostar. It. 
accostare^ from L. accostaro^, dcriv, of 
ad (Hist. Gram. p. 1 7 7) and costa, and so 
it properly signifies to set oneself side by 
side w'ith anotlicr : *Fuit et stfitit ita con- 
tractus . . . quod . . . unum crus vel genu cum 
alio non potebat accostare . . Mirac. 

S. Zitae, in the Acta SS. iii. Apr. 523. 
Accostare becomes acoiter (12th cent., 
Livre des Rois, 363) by CQ = c (§§ 166, 
168), are — er (§ 263), and continuance of 
initial a, o, and st. For 15th cent, nc- 
coster for acoster see § 56, note 3. For 
unusual continuance of s see § 148. 
ACCOTER, va. to prop up, support. Origin 
unknown (§ 35). — Der. aceoto\r (§ 183). 
ACCOUCHER, va. to deliver (as a midwife) ; 
vn. to be delivered (of a child). This word, 
der. from couche (q. v.) was written acoucher 
in the 13th cent., and acouchier in the 
14th. 

The history of this word is an example 
of those restrictions of meaning mentioned 
in the Introduction (§ 12). In the 12th 
cent, accoucher meant, according to its ety- 
mology, to lie down in bed. Mathieu de 
Montmorency^says Villehardouin, accoucha 
malade (lay down ill), et tant fut agrevv 
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qttil mourui, Joinvillc, when ill, uses th* 
following expression, Et pour les dite^ 
maladies /accouchai att lit malade^ en la 
mi-ear erne, Accoucher was soon restricted 
to the sense of lying down, because of ill- 
ness, and then, later still, to * lying in ’ for 
childbirth. 

From the 13th cent, onwards we see ac- 
coucher used !n this modern sense, though 
not exclusively so : La contesse Marie ac- 
coMch.2i d^unejille. Villehardouin, i8o. On 
the other hand, the word kept its sense of 
simply lying down in bed till the 1 7th cent., 
as we see in Nicot’s Diet. 1604 : II s*est 
accouche fnalade^ ex morbo decumbit. 
— Der. accouchoc (§ 20i), accouchement 
(§ 225), accoucheur (§ 227). 

ACCOUDER (S’), vpr. to lean on one’s elbow. 
Sp. acodar, from L. accubitare*, der. from 
cubitus : * Cum causa coiivivii fuisset 
accubitatus,’ says S. Eranle (640) in his 
life of S. Aeniilianus. Acc&b,i)tare, 
coiitr. regularly (§ 51) to accub’tare, be- 
comes acQuter (12th cent., Raoul de Caiii- 
brai, 51) by co-c (§§ 166, 168), u = ow 
(§ 90)1 bt = / (§§ 166, 16S), ar0=^r (§ 
263), and by continuance of initial a. 
Acouter in the i6th cent, was altered into 
accouhder by the Latinists of the Renais- 
sance. For this duplication of the c and 
substitution of hd for /, see § 56, note 3. 
For loss of b, see §113. 

ACCOUPLER, va. to join, couple (dogs, etc.); 
der. {rontccple^ O. Fr. form of couple^ q. v. 
For 0 = 01/ see § 86; for the duplication 
of c see § 56, note 3. — Der. accotiplemeut. 

ACCOURCIR, va. to shorten ; dcr. from 
courts q. V. For the duplication of c see 
§ 56, note 3. — Der. laccourcir, accourclsse- 
ment (§ 225 and note 4). 

ACCOURIR, vn. to run up, come up hastily. 
Sp. acorrer^ It. accorrere, from L. accur- 
rfire. For the successive changes of 
currere = curir = corir = courir^ see courir. 
For the duplication of c see § 56, note 3. 

ACCOUTRER, va. to dress up, accoutre. 
Prov. acotrar: origin unknown (§ 35). 
For acoustrer ^ accoutrer see § 56, note 3. 
For loss of s see § 148. — Dcr. accoutre- 
ment (§ 225). 

ACCOUTUMER, va. to accustom ; der. from 
coustume^ O. Ft. form of coutume^ q. v. 
For the duplication of c see § 56, note 3 ; 
for loss of s § 148. — Dcr. accoutum?ince (§ 
192). 

Accr^diter, va. to accredit ; dcr. from I 
credit, q. v. 


ACCROCHER, va. to hook up, tear With a 
hook; dcr. from croc, q. v. For dupli- 
cation of c see § 56, note 3. — Dcr. accroc 
(§ 184), racer ocher. 

ACCROIRE, va. to believe ; from L. aecre- 
dere, by regular contr. of accred(d)re to 
accred’re, whence acreire (12th cent., 
St. Thomas le Martyr). For co=c see 
§§ 166, 168, e = « § 61, dr=r §§ 166, 
168. For ei = oi see § 62 ; for the dupli- 
cation of c, § 56 note 3. 
ACCROISSEMENT, sm. growth, increase. 
It. accrescimento, from L. accrescimen- 
turn. (13th cent, acroissement, H. de 
Valenc. x. 10.) For the duplication of c 
see § 56, note 3. 

ACCROITRE, va. to increase, enlarge. Sp. 
acrecer. It. accrescere, from L. acores 3 ere. 
For crescere — croistre, croitre, see croilre. 
For duplication of c, see § 56, note 3. 
ACCROUPIR, vn. to cower down, squat; 
dcr. from crope^ O. Fr. form of croupe, 
q. V. Eire acernupi is properly to sit on 
one’s tail. (13th cent, ncropir, R. dc 
Renard, 3852 ; 14th cent, acroupir, Du 
Guescliii, 16413.) For o — ow see § 8f, 
for duplication of c, § 56, note 3. 
ACCUEILLIR, va, to welcome. It. aeeo- 
gliere, from L. adcollegere *, compel, of 
ad and collegere, a common Lat. form 
of colligere : ‘ Et hospites tres vel am- 
plius collegere debet,’ in the Lex Salica, 
6th cent. ed. Pardessiis, p. 2.6 ; hence by as- 
similation ofdc - cc (§ 16S), accollegero, 
found in the sense of associating, making to 
partake, in medieval Lat. : ‘ Dominus eliam 
Rex accollcgit abb, item et Ecclesiam in 
omnibus quae in villa habebat,’ Charter of 
Louis Vll, A.D. 1150, in Thoniass. Coutu- 
mier de Rourges, p. 396. For collegSro 
= coillir (l2th cent.) ~ cueillir (13th cent.) 
see cneillir. For duplication of c, sec § 56, 
note 3. — D'er.accueil (§ 184). 

ACCULER, va. to drive into a corner, bring 
to a stand ; dcriv. of cul, q. v. 

! Accuni(|||||er, va. to accumulate; from L. 

accumulare. — Der. accumidAXmn. 
Accusateur, sm. an accuser; from L. ac« 
cusatorem. 

Accusatif, sm. the accusative case; from 
L. accusativum. 

Accusation, sf. an accusation ; from L. 
accusationcm. 

Accuser, va. to accuse ; from L. accusarc. 

— Der. acc7/sation, -ateur, -atif. 

Acerbe, adj. bitter ; from L. acerbus. — ’ 
Der. acerhito. 
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ACKRER, va. to temper, steel. From acter^ 
q. V. 

Acetate, sm, acetate ; from L. acetum 
with termination ate. 

AcSteux, adj. acetous ; from L. acetosus*, 
deriv. of acetum. For osus = eux see § 229. 

Ac6tique, adj, acetic; from L. aceticus*, 
deriv. of acetum. 

ACHALANDER, va. to attract customers. 
From chalandf q. v. 

ACHARNER, va. to flesh, to excite, set 
against. It is an example of that numerous 
class of hunting terms, spoken of in the 
Introduction, § 13, which have passed 
from their special and technical sense to 
a general use. Acharner was originally a 
term of falconry, meaning to put flesh 
on the lure, to excite the bird. From 
tin’s proper sense of giving the falcon a 
taste of flesh, to teach him to tear other 
birds to pieces, comes the figurative sense 
of to excite, or irritate animals, then men, 
against one another. At the beginning of 
the I7lh cert, the word still had both 
senses: 1604, Nicot’s Diet, has Acharner, 
cest mettre de la chair dessus : le contraire 
d c s c h a r a e r , pour oster la chair de dessus 
le leurre. On prend anssi acharner pour 
iremement addenter et deschirer aucun soit 
en son corps, so chevance ou son honneurf 
ce qui est pas metaphore. Acharner is from 
L.adcarnare*, like decarnare, found in 
Vegetius. Acarnare is found, without any 
instance cited, in Ducange. Adcarnare 
assimilates do — cc (§ 168), whence accar- 
naro, whence (§ 168) by cc = c, acarnare, 
wliLMice acharner by c = c/i (§ 1 26), are = er 
(§ 263), and continuance of initial a, rn, 
and medial a. For ihc phonetic relation 
‘>f acharner to chair see § 54, 2. — Der. 
achamemtiwX (§ 221^). 

achat, st7i. a purchase. The medieval L. 
accaptare { = achet€r, under which word 
the history of the lcttcr-ch*nges is studied) 
early produced a verbal subst. (§ 184) 
accaptum* = rtcAar : ‘Et sciendflni quod 
• ■ . . dedistis michi, priori S. Nazarii, v. 
snlidos pro acapto,* from a Charter of 
1118, Cartul. S. Victoris de Massilia, ii. 573. 
Accaptum becomes achat by co = c = cA 
(§§ 1C8, 126), pt = / (§ III), loss of um, 
and continuance of the accented a, and of 
the atotiic a. 

ache, sf. water-parsley; from L. apium, 
hy consonification pi = pj, whence ache, by 
continuance of a, and reduction of pj=7 
(§ III), and um = 0. 


ACHEMINER, va. to forward, advance ; from 
chemin, q. v. — Der. ackiminemevit (§ 225). 
ACHETER, va. to buy. O. Sp. acaptar, from 
L. adoaptare * compd. of class. Lat. cap- 
tare. That Fr. acheter, though derived 
from the same root with accipere, should 
bear a different sense, will not seem astonish- 
ing, when we find in Festus that the early 
Romans said emere for accipere: *Nam 
emere anti qui dicebant pro accipere.^ Ad- 
captare becomes accaptare by assimi- 
lation of dc-cc (§ 168). %£t est ipse 
alodes in comitatu Lutevense quern pater 
meus et ego accaptavimus,* Charter of 
A.D. 1000, and Vaissette, ii. p. 157. In a 
Donation of 1060, Cartul. S. Victoris de 
Massillia, i. 414, we read, * Accaptat-it 
vineas de Embreugo, quas plantavit Guido 
. . . accaptavit terram subter ecclesiam S. 
Crucis.* Accaptare becomes acater (iith 
cent.) by cc = c (§§ 166, 168), pt«r (§ 
III), are — er (§ 263), and by continuance 
of initial a and medial a. Acater is suc- 
cessively softened to achater (§ 126), 12th 
cent., Livre des Rois, 119, then acheter 
(§ 54 )» 13th cent., Berte aux Grans Pies, 
115. In the 16th cent, the Latinists and 
pedants of the Renaissance wished to bring 
the word back to its Latin original, and 
wrote it achapter^ as we see in Amyot 
and even in Rabelais. But the popular in- 
stinct rebelled, and did not let this word, 
like ahsoudre (q. v.), relapse into its Latin- 
ised form ; so that from the beginning of 
the 1 7th cent, the learned had to abandon 
their innovation and conform to the popular 
pronunciation by writing the word as of 
old, acheter. — Der. achat (q. v.), achettui 
(S 227 )- 

ACHEVER, va. to finish. The Lat. caput, 
towards the end of the Empire, and in 
Mcrov. times, took the sense of an end, 
whence the phrase ad caput venire, in the 
sense of to come to an end : * Filum filabo 
de quo Justinus Imperator, nee Augusta, ad 
caput venire non possint,’ says Narses 
in the Ancient Chronology quoted by 
Gregory of Tours. We also, in like man- 
ner, find ad caput venire for ‘ to finish,’ 
in Fredegaire, Epist. ch. 65 (Monod). 
'Venire ad caput naturally produced the 
Fr. phrase venir a chef—venir ii bout. (For 
caput — cAe/ see chef.) Aucun d'eux ne 
put venir a chef de son dessein, Lafontaine, 
Contes ; Quand le due d* Anjou vit qu'il n*en 
viendroit poifit a chef, Froissart, ii. 2, 20 ; 
whence the sense of che/^Ao end, term. 
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conclusion. In the 13th cent. Joinville, 
ch. 235, says, Au chef de dix jours, les 
corps de nos gens que ils avoient iui 
vindrent au dessus de Veau. and Montaigne, 
iv. 26, Sur cette route, au chief de chaque 
journes. il y a de beaux palais. From 
this chief. O. Fr. form of chef (q. v.) in 
sense of term, end, comes the Fr. compd. 
achever=^venir a chef, to end, finish. For 
compds. of ad see Hist. Gr.im. p. 177. 
For see § 145. — Dcr. ocAevemeiit (§ 
225). « 

ACHOPPER, vn, to stumble ; compd. of ad 
(Hist. Gram. p. 177) and coper. O. Fr. form 
of chopper, q. v. for origin of coper (13th i 
cent.) = choper (14th cent.) = chopper. — | 
•Der. achoppemooX. (§ 225). 

Achromatique, adj. achromatic. See cAro- 
matique. 

Acide, adj. acid; sm. an acid. From L. 
acidus. 

Acidity, sf. acidity; from L. aciditatem. 

Acidule, subacid ; from L. acidulus*, 
deriv. of acidus. — Der. acidulcr. 

ACIER, sm. Steel. Sp. acero. It. accinjo. 
from L. acierium*, found in loth cent, in 
Gra;co-Lat. glossaries, der. from acies, 
a sword~edgc. Acidrium becomes acer 
(nth cent., Ch. de Roland, 771) by drium 
= er (§ 198), ci = c, and continuance of a. 
For acer racier see § 198. — Der. oct'rcr, 
ach'rtx. For the different forms accrer and 
acierer sec § 56, note 3. 

Acolyte) sm. an acolyte; fromL. acolythus, 
from Gr. dicoKovOos. 

Aconit, sm. aconite; from L. aconitum. 

ACOQUINER, va. to captivate, illure. Sec 
cotiuin. 

Acoustique, adj. acoustic ; sf acoustics ; 
from Gr. djcovoTiKus. from aKovo). 

ACQUERIR, va. to acquire; from L. ac- 
quaer^re, popular Lat. form of acqui- 
rere. For quaerere = quMr see § 104 and 
Hist. Gram. p. 140. For aqtv’^ir (12th 
cent.) = flcywcr/r see § 56, note 3. — l)cf. 
acquircox (§ 227). 

ACQUET, sm. an acquisition (in legal lan- 
guage), property acquired; from L. ac- 
qua^situm, common Lat. form of acqui- 
situm (sec above acquerir from acquae- 
rere not acquiror©). For the transition 
from a past part, to a subst. see § 187. 
Acqua^situm becomes acqt/et by quad- 
Bitum — quest = qurt : for details see quite 
and querir. For aquest=- acquest see § 56, 
note 3. — Dcr. acquit^x. 

Acquiescer, vn. to acquiesce, consent; 


from L. acquicsccrc. — Der. acquiesccozc^ 
acquiescevaowt. 

Acquisition, sf. an acquisition; from L. 
acquisitionem. 

ACf^yiTTER, va. to acquit, clear, discharge; 
from L. adquietare, compd. of ad (Hist. 
Gram. p. 177) and quietare, see quitter. 
Adquietare, making dq 2= cq by assimila- 
tion (§ 168), becomes aoquietare, a form 
found in both senses of acquitter in medieval 
writers. *Et qui terram adquietatam 
habet comitatus testimonio . . .* is to be 
found in the Laws of Edward the Confessor, 
35 J 131^ cent, in Matthew Paris, 
Chron. a.d. 1267, ‘Petitum est, ut clems 
acquietaret novem millia marcaruni ; ’ 
and ib. Vita Henr. iii. 5; ‘Dcbita dicti 
abbatis . . . mercatoribus benigne acquie- 
tabat.* For the successive changes of 
quietare = quiter = quitter see quitter. For 
cq = y see § 168, for the French reverse 
process q = c<7 § c6, note 3. — Dcr. acquit 
(§ 187), acquittemewX (§ 225). 

ACRE, sm, an acre ,* from L. acrum * : 

‘ Ego Starchrins do S. Florentino octo acra 
de terra,* Chartul. de S. Florentino, a.d. 
1050 (quoted by Diicange, s. v.). Acrum 
is of Germ, origin (§ 27), and answers to 

^ Goth, ahr, Engl, acre, Germ, acher. 

Acre, ad/, sharp, acrid; from L. acris.— 
Der. acretc (§ 230). The doublet of this 
word (§ 22, note 3) is aigre, q. v. 

Acrimonie, sf pungency, acrimony; fiom 
L. acrimonia. — Der. nerimoniewx (§ 229). 

Acrobate, sm. an acrobat ; from Gr. dupo- 
pdrrjs (one who walks on tiptoe). 

Acrosticbe, sm. an acrostic ; from Gr. 
anpuarixov (the beginning of a line). 

Acte, sm. an act, action ; f^rom L. actus. 

Acteur, sm. an actor; from L. actor cm. — 
Dcr. actrico, from L. actrix. 

Actif, orj/* active; from L. activus. — Der. 
octivemont. 

Action, sf. an action ; from L. actionem. 
— Der. actionnex. oc/mmiairc. 

Activity, sf. activity ; from L. activitatciii. 

Actrice, sf. an actress; from L. actricem. 

Actuaire, sm. an actuary; from Engl, actu’ 
ary (§ 28). 

Actual, adj. real, actual; from L. actualis. 
— Der. actualixd, nc/we/lement. 

Adage, sm. an adage, saying; fr.L. adagiuni. 

t Adagio, sm. (Mus.) an adagio, slow 
movement ; an Italian word adagio, mean* 
ing at one’s ease, leisurely. 

Adapter, va. to adapt; from L. adap* 
tare. — Der, adaptaXioxi. 
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A.dditioilt sf, addition; from L. addi- 
tionein. — Der. addilionnei, additiofier. 

A.depte, sm. an adept; from L. adeptus 
(one who has obtained knowledge of a 
subject). 

A.dh6rent, sm, an adherent; from L. ad- 
haerentem. See adherer. 

A.dh6rer, vn. to adhere; from L. adhae* 
re re. — Der. adherence. 

A.dh4sion, sf. adhesion; from L. adhae- 
sionem. 

Adieu, adv. adieu, farewell ; conipd. of d and 
Dieu^ q.v. Sp. adios is a similar compd. 
of a and Dios, and It. addio of ad and 
Dio. All these forms .are the products of an 
elliptical expression, such as soyez a Dieu, or 
je volts recommande a Dieu. The fact that 
the Prov. keeps the whole phrase in its 
a Dieu siatz confirms this view of the origin 
of the word. 

Adipeux, adj. fat, adipose; from L. adi- 
posus. For osus = ewac see § 229. 

A^acent, adj. adjacent; from L. adja- 
centem. 

Adjectif, sm. an adjective; from L. ad- 
jectivus. < 

ADJOINDRE, va. to assign as a colleague ; 
from L, adjungere. For jung6re=7o/«- 
dre siic joittdre. For adj — 07 see §§ 119, 
120. For the return aj — see § 56, 
note 3. — Der. adjoint (§ 187). 

Adjonction, f. addition ; from L. adjunc- 
tionein. ^ 

i'Adjudant, sm. an adjutant; from Sp. 
ayudnnte, an aide-de-camp, a word recon- 
structed under the influence of Lat. adju- 
tantem*, the original of the Sp. word. 
The doublet of this word (§ 22, note 3) is 
aidant, q. v. 

ADJUGER, va. to adjudge, grant (as a con- 
tract, etc.), knock down (at an auction); 
from L. adjudicaro, by dj=j (§§ 119, 
120), whence ajvgier : see jitger. For the 
return 2—dj see § 56, note^. 

Acjjurer, va. to adjure; from L. ad- 
jurare (§ 263). 

ADMETTRE, va. to admit. It. ammlttere, 
from L. admittere. This word was first 
reduced to amittere in Merov. Lat.; wc 
find amissarius for admissarius in the 
Salic Law, xl. § 5 ; whence O. Fr. amettre, 
by xnittere = mettre : sec mettre. In 1 6th 
cent, the d was reinserted by the Latinists 
(5 56, note 3). 

Aaminiculo, sw, a support ; from L. 
^dminiculum. 


Administrateur, sm. an administrator; 
from Lat. admiiiistratorem. 

Administratif, adj. administrative; from 

, L. administrativus. For ivus~i/ see 
§ 223. 

Administration, sf. administration ; from 
L. administrationcm. 

Administrer, va, to administer; from 
L. administrare. 

ADMIRABLE, adj. admirable, wonderful; 
from L. admirabilem, by dm=7w (§ 168), 
abilem = a6/e (§ 51), whence amir able. 
For reinsertion of d by the Latinists see § g 6 , 
note 3 Der. admirablement (§ 225). 

Admirateur, sm. an admirer; from L. 
admiratorem. 

Admiratif, adj. pertaining to admiration ; 
from L. admirativus. For ivus = tf 
see § 223. 

Admiration, .«/. admiration ; from L. ad- 
mirationcm. 

Admirer, va, to admire; from L. admi* 
rari. — Der. admirable, -ateur, -atif, -ation. 

Admonestation, f. See admonester, 

Admonester, vn. to admonish. L. ad- 
nionere produced, through its p. p. ad- 
monitum, a frequentative adrnonitare 
(admonitor is in the Cod. Theod. Leg. 7, 
De Execut. 8S). Adrnonitare is later 
corrupted to admonistare *, then ad- 
nionestare*, whence Fr. admonester, 
which is a term of jurisprudence = to repri- 
mand judicially, whence the later and more 
general sense of to .idmonish (§ 13). 

Adolescence, sf. youth; from L. ado- 
Icscentiam. 

Adolescent, smf. a youth, stripling, young 
girl; from L. adolcsceiitcm. 

t Adoniser, va. to dress another with ex- 

! treme care; s’ adonis er, to be 

too neat and fine in dress, to make oneself 
an Adonis ; from L. Adonis, the beautiful 
youth whom Venus loved. 

ADONNER (S'), vpr. to give oneself up to. See 
don, and for ad = a see Hist. Gram. p. 177. 

Adopter, verb, to adopt, to choose ; from 
L. adoptare. — Der. adoption, adoptii. 

Adoptif, adj. adoptive; from L. adopt- 
ivus. For ivus = 1/860 § 223. 

Adoption, sf. adoption; from L. adop-. 
tionem. 

Adorable, adj. adorable; from L, adora- 
bilis. For dbilis = a6/£ see § 51. 

Adorateur, sm, an adorer ; from L. ador- 
atorem. 

Adoration, s/. adoration; from L. ador* 
ationcm. 
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Adorer, va. to adore; trom L. adorare. 

ADOSSER, va, to lean the back against. See 
doSt and for ad=:a see Hist. Gram. p. 177. 

ADOUBER, va. In Old French, to dub, in 
the phrase adouber chevalier, to strike the 
knight with the flat of the sword as he is 
being armed ; also to hammer, strike, in the 
sea phrase adouber le coq (fun vaisseau, i. e. 
to repair it. Used also in playing chess, 
when a player touches a piece without 
moving it. Sp. adobar, It. addobbare, 
Aduber (11th cent., Ch. de Roland, 54) is 
a compd. of a and of a form duber*, of 
Germ, origin, as are many terms of feudal 
use and of seafaring (§ 27). A. S. dubban, 
to strike, beat, hammer, whence the two 
senses of the Fr. verb. For aduber = adcher 
(l2th cent.), and then for adober = adouber 
see § 93. — Der. xadouber (Hist. Gram, 
p. 179). 

ADRAGANT, sm, gum tragacanth, a corrupt 
form of Gr. •Tpa‘^dKavBa, 

ADRESSE, sf, (l) address, direction; 

(2) dexterity; from adresser. For ad=a 
see Hist. Gram. p. 177. 

ADRESSER, va, to address, send. See dresser, 

ADROIT, adj. adroit, dexterous. See droit. 
— Der. adroitement (§ 225). 

Aduler, va. to flatter; from L. adulari. — 
Der^ arftt/ation (§ 232, note 4), adu/utcur 
(§ 227). 

Adulte, a(l/. full grown ; from L. adultus. 

Adult^re, S7n. an adulterer ; from L. adulter, 
as if from a form adulterius*. Adultere 
is a doublet of O. Fr. avoutre, which is pro- 
perly formed from adulter. — Der. aduUerm. 

Advenir, vn. to happen, fall out, befall ; from 
L. adveiiire. It is a doublet of avenir, q. v. 

Adventice, adj, adventitious ; from L. 
adventitius. 

Adverbe, sm. an adverb; from L. adverb- 
ium. — Der. adverbial. 

Adverse, adj. adverse, opposite; from L. 
adversiis. It is a doublet of averse, q. v. 
—“Der. advenairc (as if from a L. adver- 
saris*, § 197, note i, and § 19S; doublet 
of O. Fr. aversier), adversitu (§ 230). 

Advertance, .sf. the act of attending to a 
thing; the opposite to inadvertance, q. v. ; 
from L. advertantia *. 

A6rer, va. (i) to ventilate, (2) Chem. to 
aerate; from L. aerare, Irom acir (air), 
whence the compds. aerien, aerifonne, etc. 

A^rolithe, sm. an aerolite ; from Gr. 
and \i6os. 

A^ronaute, sm. an aeronaut; from Gr, 
u-qp and mvTijS, 


AArostat, sm, an air balloon ; from Gr. dqp 
and arards, 

AffabilitA, sf, affability, graciousness ; from 
L. affabilitatem (§ 230). 

AFFABLE, adj. affable, courteous; from L. 
aff&bilis (easy of access for speech). For 
df=flP sec § 168. For -Abilis, = -nWe 
see § 51 ; see also able. (Words thus 
regularly contracted must be distinguished 
from learned words ending in -abile, as 
habilis, habile \ the reasons for their e.\- 
clusion are given in the Introduction, § 22.) 
The Fr. uses the suffix -able to form nume- 
rous adjs., specially from verbs ; thus from 
attaquer, durer, manger, etc., it forms 
attaquable, durable, mangeable, etc. Here- 
in it only carries out a very marked tendency 
of the last ages of the Empire, in which we 
find the Romans making out of verbs like 
affirmare, ventilare, etc., the adjs. 
affirmabilis, vcntilabilis, etc., which 
are found in Virgilius the grammarian. 

AFFADIR, va. to make insipid, to cloy. Sec 
fade. For df=ff see § 16S. — Der. affad’- 
issement (§ 225). 

AFFAIBLIR, va. to weaken. For df = ff sec 
§ 168. See faihle, — Der. q^nWissement 

(§ 

AFFAIRE, sf. business, occupation. In O. I’r. 
more properly written ajaire, a compd. of 
h axid faire. Der. njfairo. 

AFFAISSER, vn. to weigh down. See feix, 
— Der. affaissemeiwl (§ 2:^5). 

AFFAITER, va. to deprive a bird of its prey 
(in falconry) ; from L. affectarc. For 
G = ai see § 63 and for loss of c sec 
affete. 

AFFALER, va. to lower (a rope), to drive 
towards the shore (of the wind). A word 
of Low Dutch origin, Flem. afhalen, to 
haul down. 

AFFAMER, va. to starve. See faim. 

Afifecter, va. to affect; from L. affectarc. 
Affecter is a .doublet of ajfaiter, — Der. aj- 
fectaXiow (§ 232, note 4). 

Affection, f. affection; from L. affcc- 
tionein,— Der affecluowx, from L. aflcc- 
tuosus ; affectionntx. 

Afferent, ac^. contributory ; from L. affer- 
entem. 

AFFERMER, va. (i) to lease, let; (2) to 
hire. See fertne. 

AFFERMIR, va. to strengthen, confirm ; sec 
ferme. Affermir is a doublet of affermer. 
— Der. q//^rwissemciit. 

AFFETE, adj. affected, AFFKTERIE, .</• 
affectation; der. from O. Fr. ajf^ter, 
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which from L. aflPeotare. The Lat. ct 
in affectare is here reduced to / in affeter 
(§ 168). In a certain number of words, 
like oint from unctum, saint from sanc- 
tum, the Lat. c is dropped, but influences 
the preceding vowel by adding an i. The 
change of ct into t is found in common 
Lat., in which malcditus was used for 
nialedictus: it can also be traced in 
class. Lat. as in sitis, artus, fultus, for 
the old sictis, arctus, fiilctus. 

AFFICHE, verbal sf. of afficher (§ 184), a 
placard, posting-biJl. 

A.FKICHER, vn, to stick (bills). See Jicher. 

t Affid6, sm. and adj. (i) a trustworthy 
agent, (2) trusty; from l6th-cent. It. affi- 
dato. Affide is a doublet of O. Fr. ajfie, 

AfSIer, va, to sharpen, whet. See JiL 

AFPILIKK, va. to afliliate, adopt; frdm L. 
adfiliare. This word is of early use in 
Lat.; it occurs in Gains, ‘De adoptivis 
hoc est adfiliatis.* To be afliliated into 
a corporation, properly means to be re- 
ceived as one of the sons of that corpor- 
ation. For df —ffstG § 168. — Der. a^li- 
ation (§ 232, note 4). 

AFFINER, va. to refine. See ^n. — Der. 
xaijinei\ -cur, -crie, -oir. 

Amnitd, sf. aflinity, connexion, alliance ; 
from L. affinitatem. 

Affirmer, vn. to affirm; from L. affirm- 
are. — Der. affinuziion^ -atif. 

AFKLEURER, vg. to level. See fleur. 

Affliger, va. to afflict; from L. affligere. 

is a doublet of O. Fr. afflire . — 
Der. aJfflic\\oi\, 

Affluer, vn. to flow, fall into ; from L. 
aifluerc. — Der, ajflmwX. (§ 186), -euce 

(§ 192). 

AFFOLER, vn. to make one dote on. See 
fan. — Der. raffolcr (Hist. Gram. p. 1 79). 

AFFOUAGE, sin. the right of cutting wood 
lor fuel in a forest. The Lat. focus (see feu) 
produced the verb focar§*, whence the 
coin})d. affocare *, whence, with the suffix 
-aticum came the dcriv. aflfocaticum * (lit, 
the right of lighting the fire to warm oneself). 

*1 o get from the Lat. to the Fr., affocati- 
ciim has gone through three changes : — 

1 . The suffix -aticum (alToc-aticum = 
fiffoc-age) becomes -age (§ 248). For the 
rule See age. 

2. The medial c of afifo(o)aticum disap- 
pears, as in allocare, allouer (§ 129); this 
IS' usually the case with those words whose 
medial consonant precedes the accented vowel. 

0* The Lat. o becomes ou : thus finally 


affooatiomn becomes affouage. For o« 
ou see § 76. 

AFFRANCHIR, va. to free; -ISSEMENT, 
sm. enfranchisement. See franc. 

AtrOURCHER, va. to set astride. See 
fourche. 

AFFRETER, va. to freight. See fret, 

AFFREUX, adj. frightful, horrible; from a 
subst. affre. fright, used as late as the 1 7th 
cent, by Bossuet; in the i8th cent, by 
S. Simon, in the phrase Les affres de la 
mart. A ffreux comes from ajfre^ as dartreux 
from dartre. — Der. affreusemci^X. 

Affre^ sf. fright, terror, in O. Fr. afre^ 
comes from O. H. G. eiver^ contr. to «v’r, 
whence afre (§ 20) ; as liber has produced 
g 1 a b e r, glabre. 

AFFRIANDER, va. to make dainty, entice. 
Sec friand. 

*1* Affront, sm. an affront, insult, shame ; 
brought in in the i6th cent, from It. 
affronto (§ 25). — Der. affronter, affrontem. 

AFFUBLER, va. to wrap up, muffle ; from 
Low L. offiblare, contr. from afflbulare * 
(found in a 12th cent, treaty, ‘Pallium 
quo in curia afflbulatus erit*), compd. 
of class. Lat. iibulare. This word is 
a singular example of the changes in meaning 
which we have noticed (§ 12). Tlio signi- 
fication of fibulare, to clasp, was enlarged 
to that of ‘ to dress ’ in affibulare ; and in 
the Fr. affubler, which at first meant simply 
to dress, it took (in the i6th cent.) the 
sense of dressing absurdly, muffling up. 

For the dropping of the short atonic u 
immediately before the tonic syllable in 
afflb(u)lare = fj^«i/«’r see.§ 51. For the 
change of i into u cp. bibebat, huvait, 
iimarium./rr/mer, and see Hist’. Gram. p. 5 1 . 

affOt, sm. gun-carriage, gun-rest, ambush. 
See fut. 

AFFOTER, va. to mount a gun, set, sharpen 
(tools). See fut. 

AFIN, conj. to the end (that). From a and 

fin^ q.v. 

fAga, sm. an agha (military officer), a 
Turkish word (§ 30). 

AGACER, va. to set on edge. It. agazzare, 
from O. H. G. hazjan (§ 20), to harry, 
whence regularly hacer. This verb, compd. 
with tt, becomes ahacer. which, through 
the aspirate sound, became transformed 
into agacer. 

i* Agape, sf. a love-feast; from Gr. ayairq 
(§ 21, note i). 

Agaric, sm. a mushroom, fungus ; from L. 
agaricum. 
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AGASSE, sf, a magpie ; from O. H. G. agaU 
- stra (§ 20). 

AGATE, s/. agate; from L. achates. For 
^ the change of ch into g" see § 1 29. 

AGE, &m. age. The circumHex accent shews 
that a letter has been suppressed : and so we 
find in the 16th cent, the word written aage'y 
in the 12th cent, eage; in the lith cent, (in 
the Chanson de Roland) erfng’e, from common 
Lat. aetaticum deriv. form of aetatem. 
For the fall of the Lat. medial t, ae(t)a- 
ticum = eage^ aage, age^ see § 117. 
For the change of the Lat. suffix -aticum 
into -age (aet-aticum, ed-age) see § 
248. 

It is easy to see how this permutation 
took place, and how, c. g. volaticus (used 
by Cicero in sense of light, inconstant) 
became volage eight centuries later: volii- 
ticus being accented on the antepenult, 
the short penultimate i disappears (sec § 
,Sl); volat’cus then becomes volat' ge 
(c changed into gy see § 127), and lastly 
volage. 

On this model many Fr. words have 
been formed, as mouill-agey from mouillery 
cousin-age from eoi/.fm, etc. 

The Provencal, which changes -aticum 
into -atge (as in very O. Fr.), and writes 
carnatgc, messatge, ramatge, for cartiagCy 
esi>ag€y ratmge. confirms this rule of per- 
mutation. 

Tow.ards the end of the lith cent., when 
the Lat. accent was lost, and the Fr. 
language already formed, Lat. forms in 
-aticum disappeared from Lat. documents, 
and the termination -agium, copied from 
the Fr. termination, takes its place. Thus, 
while we find up to the iith cent, such 
Low Lat. forms as arrivaticum, arrivage\ 
ho'minaticum, hommage; missat'icum, 
message ; fo r m a t i cu m , fromagey the 1 3th- 
cent. Lat. will not have them, but says 
arrivagium, hominagium, m^ ssagium, 
fromagiuni, etc., which arc only Fr. words 
wrapped up in a Latin termination by the 
clerks at a time when no one knew the 
origin of these words, or of their formative 
suffix. This distinction between the late 
Lat. which gave birth to the Fr. language, 
and the Low Lat. remodelled on Fr. forms, 
is most important for the historical study 
of the Fr. language, and the student ought 
to have it always in his mind. 

AGENCER, va. to arrange, dispose gracefully; 
from Low L. agentiare*, deriv. of gen- 
ius*. See gent. 


In passing from -tia to ~ce this word has 
undergone two successive changes : — 

I. .It is unnecessary here to remind the 
reader that the Lat. c was always pro- 
nounced k before all vowels ; fccerunt, 
vicem, civitate, were proned. feker- 
iint, vikein, kivitate, save before an i 
followed by a vowel (c-ia, c-ie, c-io, c-iu), 
ill which case the c was proned. tz (as is 
proved by Merovingian Formulas, where 
we find unzias for uncias). 

The groups t-ia, t-ic, t-io, t-iu, were 
proned., not like ti in amiliHy but like // 
in f recaution ‘y as is proved by Frankish 
charters, which change ti into ci, si, ssi, 
writing eciam, solacio, precium, per- 
dicio, racionem, concrecasione, iicp- 
sia, aitercasione, for etiam, solatio, 
prctiuin, perditio, rationem, congre- 
gationc. neptia, altcrcationc ; show- 
ing also that in pronunciation tia and cia 
were the same thing. 

2. When the c is followed by one of 
the groups, ia, ie, io, iu, and forms the 
combinations cia, cie, cio, ciu — ci is 
usually changed into a soft s, ss, f, and 
the Lat. i is dropped; as in macioni, ww- 
fo«; provinciali, suspicio* 
ncai, soup<;on ; crescionem *, crmo«,etc. 
Thenceforward ti, which (when followed 
by an a, o, or u) is identical with ci (as 
is shown above), must, like ci, drop the 
i and become f, hard s, ss: denuntiare 
becomes denoncer; cantionein, chan- 
son ; scutionem *, ecusson. A like change 
takes place with -tea, which becomes -tia 
(ea, eo, eu, becoming ia, io, iu, as may 
be seen under abn'ger; cp. also the forms 
Dius, for Deus, mius for mens, in very 
ancient Lat. inscriptions) ; then such words 
as platea, matea, linteolus, becoming 
platia, matia, lintioliis, are rendered 
according to rule into place, masse, linceul. 

The following are the cases of change of 
tia, tio, tiu, into p, ss, s hard : — 

1. c soft in antianus, ancien\ caden- 
tia, chancBy etc. 

2. sSy as in captiarc, chasser, etc. 

3. s hard, as in cantioneni, chansotty 
etc. See Hist. Gram. p. 61. 

The change of ti into soft s, as in acu- 
tiare, aiguiser, is uncommon. See Hist. 
Gram. p. 192. — Der. ageniy agence, agence- 
ment. 

t Agenda, sm. a little book for memoranda. 

It is the L. word agenda. 

AGENOUILLER (S’), vpr, to kneel ; from L. 
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adgenicUlari*, as in Tertullian, ‘Presby- 
teris advolvi ct caris Dei adgoniculari.’ 
See genoitiU 

^gglom^rer, va, to agglomerate, collect ; 
from L. agglornerarc. For dg^gg see 
§ 1 68. — Der. agglo 7 }ier‘A\.\on. 

^gglutiner, va. to glue together, unite; 
from L. agglutinare. — Der. agglutin- 
alion. 

Iggraver, vn. to aggravate, make worse; 
Aggravation, tf. aggravation. See 
grave, 

Lgilo, adj. agile; from L. agilis. — Der. 
agil\\.^' (§ 230). 

r Agio, Sin. rate of exchange ; an It. word 
iiitrod. towards the end of the 1 7th cent., 
from aggio (§ 25). — Der. agioUr (§ 263), 
-age (§ 248), -eur (§ 227). 
vGlR, va. to act, do; from L. agere. 
For 0 = / see § 59. — Der. ngent, from 
agontem; f agenda cannot be reck- 
oned as a derivative. 

igiter, va. to agitate, stir; from L. agi- 
larc. — Der. ng’//ati»ni, -ateur. 
ignat, sm. an agnate, collateral relation on 
the father’s side; ftoin L. agnatiis. 
iGNKAU, sm, a lamb ; from O. Fr. agnel, 
and this from L. agnellus. 1 preceded by 
. a voA\el (al, el, il, ol, ul) remains un- 
changed in Fr. in the early period of the 
langn.ige (mollis, ffiol; malva, malve; 
porccllus, pourcel); then was softened 
into n (moN^ m^uve, ponreenu) towards the 
middle of the '12th cent. Sec § 157. 

1. Lat. al became au, eau; as in alba, 
aubef etc. 

2. Lat. el became au, eau, as in cT- 
mosyna*, aumone, etc.; ieu in melius, 
mieux ; similarly with dim. sufllxes in 
-ellus, in O. Fr. el', then softened for 
the most part into -^au, -au, as bell us, 
beau. etc. 

.=1. Lat. il became eu in capillus, cheveu, 
etc.; -eau in sigilhim, O^Fr. seel, sceau; 
o, ou, in basil’ca, basoche, and fil'caria, 
,/ow^er^, which was written more correctly 
feugere in O. Fr. 

4. Lat.ol became OM in colis ( = caulis), 
chju, etc. ; ew in m o T n a r i u s, meunier, etc. ; 
Htt in voltulare*, vautrer. 

5- Lat. ul became ou in bulicare, 
houger, etc.; au in vulturius, vautotir; 
o in remorque (O. Fr. remolque') from re- 
mulcum. 

^gonio, sf. agony, struggle against death ; 
from Gr. dycuvta. — Der. ng^o/iiser. 

GRAFE, a hook, clasp; O. Fr. agrape, | 
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Low L. agrappa*, compd. of ad and Low 
L. grappa*, a word found in documenfs 
of the 7th cent. Grappa comes from 
.0. n. G. Itrapfo (§ 20). — Der. agrafer. 

Agraire, m//. agrarian ; from L. agrarius. 
Agraire is a doublet of O. Fr. agrier. 

AGGRANDIR, va. to enlarge; -ISSEMENT, 
sm.^increasc, aggrandisement. See grand. 

AGREABLE, adj. agreeable ; der. from 
agreer, like gui'able from guver, — Der. 
Avsngriahle (Hist. Gram. p. 17S, 8.) 

AGREER, va. to receive favourably, , accept 
QxX..^ prendre d gre). See grc. — Der. 
ajo^mnent, desng^n'ment. 

Agrdger, va. to admit, incorporate (into a 
public body); from L. aggregarc. — Der. 
agregi'. (of which agregat is a doublet), 
oj^rco^ation. 

AGREMENT, sm. consent, approbation. See 
ng'n'er.— Der. agrementcr. 

AGRES, sm. pi. rigging, tackling. See greer. 

Agresseur, sm. an aggressor ; from L. 
aggrcssoreni (§ 227). — Der. ngression, 
-if. 

Agreste, adj, rustic; from L. agrestis. 

Agricole, adj. agricultural; from L. agri- 
cola. The Lat. subst. has become a Fr. 
adj. 

Agriculteur, sm. a farmer, agriculturist; 
from L. agricultorcm (§ 227). — Der. 
agricid/wre. 

Agronome, sm. an agriculturist ; from 
Gr, dypovofjios (which from dypus and 
vopLos) (§ 21). 

AGUERRIR, va, to accustom to war. See 
guerre, 

AGUETS, sm, pi. ambush, a word used only 
in the pi. in mod. Fr, {ctre aux aguets, 
to be lying in wait) ; in O. Fr. it had 
a sing, also, which is used as late as 
Malherbe, QuandVzgveX d' tm pirate arreta 
leur voyage. Aguet is the verbal sm. (§ 184) 
of the old verb aguetter, compd. of guetter, 
q.v. 

AHEURTER (S’), vpr. to be bent on, ob- 
stinate. See heurter, 

AHURIR, va. to amaze. The word hure, 
originally meaning hair standing on end, 
produced ahuri {la gent barbee et ahurie, 
*a folk bearded and of up-standing locks,’ 
is in Robert le Diable, 13th cent.). Ahuri 
later received the sense of * standing on end 
from fright,’ then ‘terrified*; and lastly 
comes the verb in its modern sense, which is 
a diminution of the old meaning (§ 13). 

AIDER, va. to aid, help ; from L. adjutiOT 
(Varro and Terence), later ajutare, which 
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must be wrftten aSutare, as the Latin: 
pronounced j between two vowels as 1. 
For this cause raja, boja, major, baju- 
lare, have become in Fr. rate, bouet 
(O. Fr. boie), maire, bailler, as they wer( 
proncd. raia, bo'ia, ma'ior, ba'iulare 
To pass from aiutare to aider we find 
two philological changes: (i) the loss of 
the u, aiutare becoming aitare (§52) 
(2) the change of t into d (§ 117), ther. 
aider by axe^er, § 263. 

1. Loss of the u. We have seen (§ 52) 
that every vowel immediately preceding the 
tonic vowel (like the i of sanitatem), dis- 
appears in Fr. if short (san-!-tutem » 
sante), remains if long (caem-e-terium = 
cim-e~tihre). This continuance of a long 
atonic vowel has only a few exceptions: 
the atonic vowel which directly precedes 
the tonic syllable disappears, when long, in 
m i r a b i 1 i a, merveille, etc. § 5 2. There are 
about twenty of these exceptions to the rule 
of the continuance of the long atonic vowel, 
which are to be explained by two facts: 

(1) that in many of these words the con- 
traction is quite modern, and the long atonic 
vowel remained in O. Fr. ; — courtier, serment, 
soup^on, larcin, were in O. Fr., more regu- 
larly, couretier, serement, soupegon, larecen : 

(2) that in the common Lat. many of these 
words had already lost this long atonic 
vowel, and the Fr. simply reproduced this 
irregularity, and could do nothing else ; 
thus in the 7th cent, we find cosinus for 
consobrinus, costuma for consuctu- 
dinem, matinum for matutinum, el- 
mosna for eleemosyna, vercundia for 
verecundia. 

2. The softening of the t into d, Aiu- 
tare having become aitare changes into 
aidare. This softening had already taken 
place in common Lat., in which it was very 
frequent, especially when the t lay between 
two vowels: iradam is found for iratam 
in an inscription of A. D. I42 ; limides, 
lidus, terridoriam, mercadum, stradu, 
for limites, litus, territorium, mcr- 
catum, strata, in 5th cent, documents, 
and in the Salic Law ; thus again, Classical 
Lat. said quadraginta, quadratus, from 
quatuor, which, regularly, should have 
been quatraginta, quatratus. For the 
full history of the Lat. t see § 1 1 7. 

Der. aide, verbal subst. of aider, aidant, 
which is a doublet of adjudant, q. v. 

AIFUL, sm, a grandfather; from: L. aviolus. 
By the side of the class, form avue, the^ 


popular Lat. bad a form avius, which is 
to be found in certain ^th-cent. documents. 
(Such double forms as avius and avus are 
not rare in Lat.; witness luscinius and 
luscinus, etc.) From this form avius the 
Romans made the derivative aviolus, by 
adding the dim. sufhx -olus (cp. gladi- 
olus, filiolus, lusciniolus, etc.). Avi- 
olus, properly * a little grandfather,* soon 
supplanted avius, in accordance with the 
Roman tendency to use diminutives. See 
I > 3 - 

In the passage from aviolus to atetd 
(O. Fr. aiol, Prov. aviol, forms which help 
to explain that transition), there were two 
philological changes : — 

1. The medial v was dropped ; a(v)iolus, 
aieul, as pa(v)onem, paon ; pa(v)oreni, 
peur, etc, (§ 141). This dropping of v 
between two vowels was not rare in Lat. ; 
the Class. Lat. said bourn for bo(v)um, 
audii for audi(v)i, redii for redi(v)i ; 
and this tendency became yet more marked 
in popular Lat., where wc find rius for 
ri(v)us, ais for a(v)is, also noember 
for no(v)ember in Inscriptions; and in 
the 7th cent, paonem for pa(v)onem in 
the Cassel Glosses. 

2. Aviolus thus reduced to aiolus, 
produced the O.Fr. aiol, which became aieul 
by softening the 0 into eu (see accueillir). 
On this change of the sulTix -olus into 
-ew/ two remarks are needed: (i) suffixes 
in -iolus (and with these may be classed 
those in -eolus, for they were early changed 
into -iolus, as is shown by the Inscriptions, 
which give us capriolus for capreolus, 
and the Cassel Glosses, which have 
linciolo for linceolo, etc.) were, about 
the 7th cent., subjected to a change which 
turned the two short syllables i 6 into a 
single long syllable 10 ; so that these words 
were no longer accented -iolus, but -i 61 us : 
(3) these su^xes in Fr. became -eul, -euiU 
or -0/; as in aviolus, a'ieul\ capreolus, 
chevreuil; lusciniolus, ross/^noZ (§ 253). 

AIGLE, sm, an eagle ; from L. aquila. Re- 
gularly contracted into aq’la (see rule iu 
§ 52), the Lat. aquila has also undergone 
two changes in its transit into Fr. : (i) the 
accented a became ai, and (2) the q be- 
came g, 

I. The Lat. accented a became Fr. at, 
when short, as in umo, aime; when long 
by nature, as in clarus, clair; when long 
by position, as in acrem, aigre (§ 54)* 
The atonic Lat. a becomes ai in Fr. when 
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it is short, as in Scutus, aigu ; when lon£ 
by nature, as in alatus, af 7 e; when long by 
position, as in (asceWum, faisceau, etc. 

2, q (equivalent to the hard o) becomei 
g, aq’la, aigle (§ 129); or rather ql 
becomes gl, and has thus undergone th< 
same change as has befallen the corre- 
sponding ol, which has become gl in 
ecclesia, eglise (§ 129). Thus many 
French persons still pronounce the word: 
reine claude as reine glaude, etc. 

AIGLON, sm. a little eagle, eaglet ; dim. oJ 
aigle, q. V.; formed by the addition of the 
suffix -on, as in anon, chaton, ot 4 rson, raton. 
from dne, chat, ours, rat. This suffix -on i 
derived from the Lat. suffix -onem, which 
was used for the same purpose ; from sabu- 
lum, sable, sand, the Romans formed 
sabulonem, sahlon. Aiglon is a doublet 
of aquilon, q. v. 

AIGRE, adj. acid, sour ; from L. acrem. 
For a = fli see § 54; for hard Q=g § 129. 
Aigre is a doublet of acre, q. v. — Der. 
aigreuT, aigrelet, aigrir, aigremenU 

AIGREFIN, sm. a sharper, swindler. Origin 
unknown. 

AIGRETTE, sf. an .egret, a kind of white 
heron, whose head is tufted with feathers, 
which have come to take the same name. 
Menage, in the x7th cent., said, II y a 
certaines plumes en deux costez des celles 
sur le dos de Taigrette, qui sont deliees et 
blanches et qui sont vendues hien cheres es 
basefaus de 2 %rquie. 

The O.n.G. hiegro (a heron) (§ 27) be- 
came Fr. aigre, of which aigrette is the dim., 
meaning a little heron. (For dim. suffix 
in -ette see § 281.) This O. H. G. heigro 
became in Low L. aigronem, in the loth 
cent, aironem, whence O. Fr. hairon; 
15th cent, heron. The reduction of gr 
into r may be found in peregrinus, pelerin 

(5 13O. 

fvIGU, adj. sharp, pointed ; from L. acutus. 
For a = ai see § 54, for o ^'g §129 note. As 
to the reduction of the termination -utus 
into u (§ 201), or (to narrow the subject still 
more) the dropping of the Lat. dental t, this 
did not take place in the passage from 
Lat. to Fr. ; t was first changed into d in 
Merovingian Lat. (see under aider), and 
this d remained in the earliest O.Fr. monu- 
ments, down to the end of the lith cent. ; 
thus spatha, natum, honorata, became 
spada, nadum, honorada, whence come 
the O.Fr. forms espede, tied, honorede, which 
after the beginning, of the 1 2th cent. 
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dropped the d and htOLmtespie, ni, honor^e, 
Aoutus must have passed through the 
form aigud before reaching aigu, as vir- 
tutem, cornutum, canutu in, became ver- 
tud, cornud, chenud, and then vertu, cornu, 
ehenu. — Der. The only word derived from 
aigu is the verb aiguiser, from L. aouti- 
are*. We have just seen how acutus 
became aigu : for the change of the ter- 
mination -tiare into -ser (or of Lat. -ti 
into soft s) see § 264 and agencer, 

AIGUE, sf. water; from L. aqua. For the 
change of a into ai see § 54, and of q into 
g see § 129, and aigle. The word aigue, 
lost in mod. Fr., remains in some names of 
places, as Aigues-Mortes, Chaudes-Aigues ; 
and in a certain number of derived words, 
as aiguiere, a water- vessel, ewer ; aiguade, 
a water supply (for ships at sea); aigue- 
marine^ lit. = eau-marine, sea-water, the 
aqua-marina or beryl; aiguayer, to wash 
(linen or a horse). 

AIGUE-MARINE, sf. aqua -marine. See 
aigue. 

AIGUIERE, sf. a jug, ewer. Sec aigue. 

AIGUILLE, sf. a needle; from L. acucla*. 
The Lat. acioiUa, dim. of acus, which, 
like so many diminutives, has taken the 
place of its primitive (see § 18), had two 
forms, acicula which is to be found, in 
the Theodosian Code, *oportet earn usque 
ad acioulam capitis in domo mariti,* and 
acucula, which was soon contracted into 
acucla (for the law, see § 51). For a==ac 
see § 54; for 0 >=^g, § 129; and for -ucla 
= -utile, § 258. — Der. aiguillee, aiguillette, 
aiguilloo, aiguilliox. 

AIGUILLEE, sf. a needleful. . See aiguille. 

AIGUILLETTE, sf. a little needle; dim.. 
(§ 281) of aiguille, 

AIGUILLON, sm. a goad. Sw ’ aiguille.^ 
Der. aiguilloner. 

AIGUISER, va. to sharpen.' See aigu. — Der. 
aiguisemtnX (§ 158). 

AIL, sm. garlic; from L. allium, by 11 = 7 , 
and by a = ai, through attraction of the i 
(§ 54 » i)f 5 P- ihc same process in m.ol- 
liare*, mouiller; meliorum, meilleur, 
etc. — Der. ai 7 /ade, a Proveny^il form; the 
O. Fr. form being aillie. 

AILE, sf. a wing: from L. ala. For a=ai 
see § 54, 3. — Der. ailv, aileron. 

AILERON, sm. a pinion ; formed from aile, 
like bucheron from buche, chaperon from 
chape, forgeron from forge, moucheron 
from motiche, mousseron from mousse^ pu~ 
ceron from puce, etc. 

Ca 
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AILLEURS, adv, elsewhere ; from L. alior- 
sum. For a = a/ see § 54, 3; and foi 
§ 79. — Der. A'ailleurs. 

AIMABLE, adj. amiable ; from L. amabilis. 
For -6.hi\is = -able see § 51 and § 250. 

AIM ANT, sm. a loadstone, magnet ; from L. 
adamantem. Aimant, in O. Fr. amtant. 
Prov. adimariy has lost the medial Lat. d 
(sec § 1 20) ; a’amantem next becann 
O. Fr. ahnant, by changing a into /; th< 
second a of a(d)aniantem being thus dis- 
tinctly represented by i : this change i: 
fo*md in a few words — ccrasus, cerise 
c a r i ophy 1 1 u m , girojle ; a v e 1 1 a n a , aveline 
jacitum, gUe\ bombitare, hondiri re- 
tinnitare, retentir. 

This change belongs to the Lat. language, 
in which men said equally avellina or 
avellana, and formed in-sip id us froff 
sapidiis, iiii-micus from amicus, insti- 
tute from statuo, dif-ficilis from fa- 
cilis, ac-cipere from capere, e-ripio 
from rapio, etc. Aimant is a doublet of 
diamante q. v. — Dcr. aimanlex. 

AIMER, va. to love ; from L. amare. For 
a = r7/, see § 54. 

AINE, sf. the groin ; corruption of O. Fr. 
aigne^ which from Lat. inguinem. In- 
guinem produced nigne^ as sanguin- 
em, saigne. Inguinem, contracted into 
ing’nem (after the law given § 51), has 
become aigne, by i = ai (see § 74), and 
by ng—g^w, as may be seen in jungentem, 
joignant\ tingentem, teignant\ sangui- 
ne m, saigtie. 

AINE, sm. and adj. elder, eldest. O. Fr. 
ainsne, before the 1 3th cent, ainsne, coinpd. 
of ains and fie. Instead of primogenitiis, 
the common Lat. usually said ante natus. 
In the 7th cent. Isidore of Seville translates 
antenatus by privignus, and primo- 
genitus by ante natus. He opposes 
antenatus to postnatus, the latter stand- 
ing for the younger, the former for the 
eldest, son. 

Ante having become ains in Fr. (by 
a *01, § 54, 3), and. natus having be- 
come ne (q. v.), ante natus became first 
ains-ne, as post-natus became puis~n 6 
(whence puine). Just as the common Lat. 
said ante-natus and post-natus, for older 
and younger sons, so O. Fr. opposed ains-ne 
to puis-ne or mains-nL The same dis- 
tinction is met with in the Coutumes dc 
Beaumanoir, where the rights of the ains-ne 
are legally distinguished from those of the 
puis-ni. 


The form ains-ne was changed in the 
14th cent, into ais-nc by dropping the n, 
a process met with in the Lat. ; for while 
the te.xts of early Lat. read formonsus, 
quadra gensimus, quotiens. Class. Lat. 
wrote formosus, quadragesimus, quo- 
ties; and thus, in turn, the Class, forms, 
censor, mensis, impensa, inscitia, 
mensa, Viennensis, were reduced to 
cesor, mesis, irnpesa, iscitia, mesa, 
Viennesis, in common Lat., as Varro, 
Festus, and Flavius Caper tell us. The 
Merovingian Lat. carried on this tendency : 
in Chartularies of the 7th cent, we read 
masus for mansiis, remasisse for re- 
mansisse, etc. The following is the full 
list of cases in which this reduction takes 
place: — mansionem, maison; mensura, 
mestire; sponsus, epoux ; constare, codter; 
insula, ministcrium,»2f'7/er; mensis, 
mois; monasterium, mofitier; pensum, 
poids; prensus*, /m ; tcrisa, ; ton- 
sionem, ioison ; trans, /n;s ; pagensis, 
pays ; p r e n s i o n e m prison ; m a n s u r a , 
masure; pensare, peser\ mensura re, 
mesurer; tiironensis, tournois; grae- 
censis*, gregeois; pensile*, See 
also § 163. 

Such modifications do not belong to any 
one period of a language; and as Lat. and Fr. 
are successive conditions of the same language, 
this reduction of ns into s took place not only 
in the transition from Lat. to O. Fr., but 
also in the passage from O. Fr. to mod. 
Fr. ; ains-fic became ah-tul in the 14111 
cent., and aisne passed into aim in the 1 7th 
cent. — Dcr. ai;icsse. 

AINSl, adv. so, thus, in this manner: O. Fr. 
ensij further back issi ; from L. in-sic. 
See si. The oiigin of the word is by no 
means certainly known. 

AIR, S 771 . air ; from L. aer. It is easy to 
see how air came to bear the sen.se of 
natural disposition, by comparing it with 
the Lat. spiritiis, which means breath, 
wind, passion, and disposition (§ 15). 

The musical signification of the word was* ‘ 
adopted in the 1 7th cent, from the It. aria, 
which is also derived from Lat. aer : from 
it Fr. air has taken the It. sense, though it 
has retained its Fr. form. 

\IRAIN, sm. brass ; from L. aeramen. The 
suffix -amen became -am {airain) as in 
levamen, levnin^ etc. Just as the suffix 
-amen became -ain, -aim, -en, in Fr., so 
the corresponding suffixes -imen, -urneHf 
became -in, •ain, -or, -un, in.Fr. (see § 226). 
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AIRE, sf, an eyry ; indirectly from the Germ 
firerij to make one’s nest, which from Germ, 
an eagle (§ 20).— Der. n/rer. 

AIRK, s/. a barn-floor, threshing-floor ; from 
h. area. Area first became aria by the 
regular change of ea into ia (see under 
abrvger and agencer) ; aria became aire 
by a— a/ through attraction of the i, £ 
phenomenon which appears in the late Lath 
from aera for area (§ 54, 3). Aire is a 
doublet of are, 

AIRELLE, sf, the whortle-berry. Port, airella 
Origin unknown (§ 35). 

AIS, sm, a plank, board; from L. assis. For 
ss = s, see passus, pn&\ crassus, gras\ 
pressus, pres; bassus, has; lassus, las 
(§ T49). For a = m by transposition of 
see § 54, 3. 

AISK, sf. satisfaction, joy, content ; from L. 
asa*, a form of ansa, a handle (ansa 
non asa, app. Probi). Even in Latin the 
sense of convenience had been attached 
to the word. For a — oi see § 54, 3. — 
Der. o/m'*, oAsement, oisance, mala/se, inal- 
o/.senient. 

AISSELLE, sf, the armpit ; from L. axilla. 
For Q, — ai see § 54, 3. For x=ss, cp. 
exagium, cwm ; examen, essahn; etc. 
(§ 150). This change had also taken 
place in I^at. : x, which is in fact cs, was 
easily assimilated into ss. In Lat. we And 
the forms lassus, assis, cossim, side by 
side with la jus, axis, coxim; the In- 
scriptions give us coiiflississet, essor- 
cista, for conflixisset, exorcista, — and 
We have in MSS. frassinus, tossicum, 
for fraxinus, toxicum. For i = e see 
§ 72. Aisselle is a doublet of axillp, q. v. 

VJONC, sm. a thorny shrub, also called the 
prickly genista. Origin unknown (§ 35). 
See ;o«c. 

VJOURNER, va, to adjourn ; from L. ad- 
journaro, in Charlemagne’s Capitularies 
‘qui non erant adiurnaU.’ See jour. — 
Ler. adjourneiwiiixt. 

ROUTER, va, to add, join ; O. Fr. ajouster, 
Prov. ajos/nr, from L. adjuxtare *. The 
etymological meaning, which is ‘ to put side 
by side,’ is to be found in the iith cent.; 
thus in the Chanson dc Roland one of the 
peers bids the French s'njouter en hataille 
(place tlunisclves in rank, side by side). 

Adjuxtare, which becomes ajuxtare 
(for dj~j cp. djurnum*, Jour; hord- 
jum*, orge; asbcdjare*, assieger; see 
§§ 120, 137), produced ajouster by u=som 
(§ 97), and by x = s (to be met with in 


Lat. inscriptions, in which we nnd sistus for 
sextus, obstrinscrit.for obstrinxerit). 
This change of x into s (§ 150) occurs in 
Fr. in axis, ais; buxiis,6wK; dextrarius*, 
destrier; and in the eight O. Fr. words 
sextarius, sestier; buxda *, 6o«/r ; tax’- 
tarc*, fraxinus, /m«e; juxtare*, 
joiister; deexduccrc*, desdidre; de- 
exviare*, f/c.sv/er; exclusa, escluse^ which 
in mod. Fr. have lost the s and are setier^ 
hoite, tater, frene, joiUer^ deduire, devier, 
hhise^ just as ajouster has become ajotiter. 
(For the dropping of s, see § 148.) — Der, 
q/K/age for ajoutage (§ 248). 

AJUSTER, va. 10 adjust. See juste. — Der. 
ajustage, ajustement. 

t AlamlDic, sm. an alembic, a still. This 
word was introduced in the 1 2th cent, from 
the alchemist’s Lat. alambiquus *, bor- 
rowed, together with the instrument itself, 
from Ar. al-anhiq^ a distilling vessel (§ 30). 
— Der. alambiqotT. 

AI.ANGUIR, va. to enfeeble. See languir, 

i^Alarme, sf, alarm, a military term in- 
troduced in the 16th cent. (§ 25) from Ilal. 
alVarme^ a word of similar sense ; literally 
a cry ‘ to arms,* the call of sentinels surprised 
by the enemy. For expansion of sense 
see § 13. In the 17th cent, alarme w.is 
still wiitten allarme, in accordance with 
its etymology. — Der. alarmoT^ edarmiste 

(§217)- 

ALHATRE, sm. alabaster; from Lat. ala- 
bastrum, written albastrum in some 
Lat. MSS. For this dropping of S see 
§ 52, and accomter; for the fall of the 
s see § 148 and abime. 

Albatros, aw/, an albatross. A corruption of 
the Sp alcatraz (§26). 

Alberge, sf, a kind of peach'; from Sp. 
alberchigo (§ 26). 

Albinos, sm. an albino,a word introduced 
ill the 17th cent, from Sp. albino (§ 26), 

f Album, AW. an album, scrap-book; from 
L. album. Album is a doublet of aubej q, v. 

Albumine, sf. albumen; from L. albumen. 
Albumine is a doublet of O. Fr. auhan. 
Alcade, sm. an alcade; from Sp. alcade 
(§ 26). 

Alcali, sm. alkali, a word introduced 
into Fr. through alchemist’s Lat. from 
the Ar. alcali^ salts of soda (§ 30). — Def. 
alcalm, 

■f Alchimie, sf, alchemy, a word intro- 
duced into Fr. through alchemist’s Lat. from 
Ar. al-chymta (§ 30). — Der, a/c/iiwique, 
alchimlste. 
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fAlcool, sm. alcohol, formerly alcohol^ 
an alchemist’s word, taken from Ar. alqohl 
(§ 30)* — Der. a/coo/ique, a/co/iser. 

+ Alcoran, sm, the Koran; from Ar. a/, 
the, and hordn^ reading (§ 30). 
tAlcdve, sf. an alcove, recess, a word 
introduced in the i6th cent, from the It. 
alcovo (§ 25). 

Alcyon, sm, the kingfisher; from L. hal- 
cyone. 

Al^atoire, adj. uncertain, depending on 
chance; from L. aleatorius. 

AL£NE, sf, an awl. O. F. alesne^ from O. H. G. 

alasna, a transposition of alansa (§ 20). 
ALENTIR, va. to slacken, formed from lent. 
This word, used by Corneille and Moliure, 
survives in mod. Fr. in the compd. xalentir. 
ALENTOUR, adv. around, round about; 

O. Fr. a Ventour. See entour, 

+ Alerte, inter] . sf. and adj. (l) take care! 
(2) an alarm; (3) alert, vigilant. O. Fr. 
allerte, in Montaigne and Rabelais a Verte, 
originally a military term, borrowed from 
It. in the i6th cent. (§ 25) from the cry 
alVerte (take care!). So the It. phrase stare 
alVerta means ‘ to stand on the alert.' 
ALEVIN, sm, the fry of fish ; from L. aUeva- 
men. For the ’termination amezi^m, 
see § 226. — Dcr. alevintx, 

Alexandrin, adj, Alexandrine (verse). 
Origin unknown (§ 35), though it is un- 
doubtedly a derivative of the proper name 
Alexandre, 

t A 1 6 Z an, adj, sorrel (of a horse) ; introduced 
in the I 7 lh cent, from Ar. ahlas (§ 30). 
fAlgarade, sf, a sudden outburst of 
temper ; introduced in the 1 7th cent, from 
Sp. algarada (§ 26), the cry of horsemen 
as they rush to battle ; a term originally of 
Ar. origin (§ 30). 

fAlgdbre, sf. algebra; from medieval 
scientific Lat. algebra, which from' Ar. 
aldjahrmn (§ 30). — Der. algehrlsxe (§ 
217); algehrxc^Q (§ 247, note 4). 
tAlguazil, sm. an alguazil '^officer); 

from Sp. alguazil (§ 26). i 

Algue, sf, sea-weed ; from L. alga, 
t Alibi, sm. an alibi ; the L. alibi. | 

ALIBORON, sm, a wiseacre, ass. Origin un- 
known (§ 35). I 

f Alidade, s/. a reckoning ; from medieval ' 
scientific Lat. alidada’i^, which from Ar. 
alidad (§ 30). I 

Alidner, va, to alienate, transfer property;! 

from L. alienarc. — Der. a/zVnation, alien’- 
able (§ 250). The sense of derangement 
is to be found in the Lat. word also. 1 


ALIGNER, va. to square, draw out by line. 
See ligne. — Der. alignexaexit. 

Aliment, sm. aliment, nourishment; from 
L. alimentum. — Der. alimentex^ -ation 
(§ 232, note 4). 

t Aline a, nrfv. (s/.) a paragraph ; formerly 
d /men, from the Lat. a linea, used in dic- 
tation to show that the writer must break 
off and begin a new line. 

Aliquante, adj, (Math.) some; from L. 
aliquantus. 

Aliquote, ad;'. (Math.) aliquot; from L. 
aliquot. 

ALITER, va. to lay in bed. See li/. 

ALIZE (also written alise), sf. the lote-tree 

I berry; of Germ, origin, from O. H. G. 
elizn (§ 20). — Der. o/isier (§ 198). 

ALLAITER, va. to suckle; from L. allac- 
tare. For ct=^<V see § 129 and Hist. 
Gram. p. 50. — Der. allaitement. 

ALLECHER, va. to allure, attract ; from L. 
allectare. The very unusual change of 
ct into ch is to be found also in flectere, 
flechir; reflcctere, rejlechir; impactare, 
empecher; coactare*, cacher. — Der. aU 
lechemexit. 

ALLKGER, va, to lighten, ease; from L. 
alleviare. Alleviare became allevjaro 
by i— j (§ 68); allevjare became alle- 
jare, and then alleger, by the loss of v, the 
former of the two consonants vj ; as in 
nivea, nivja, neige^ etc. (Hist. Gram. p. 
81). This loss of the v,.also takes place 
(l) before the other gutturals (vc, vg), as in 
nav’gare, Tiager; (2) before the dentals 
(vt, vd), as in civ'tatem, cite; (3) before 
the liquids, as in juv’nis, jeune, — Dcr. 
alUge^iwcey allvgeracwX. 

Alldgorie, sf. an allegory; from L. alle> 

I goria. — Der. a//egorique, allegorxstx. 

ALLIlGRE, adj. brisk, nimble, lively. O. Fr. 
aUgrey from L. alacris. For a = e see § 
54, 4; for CT =gr see § 1 29. — Der. al- 
legrementy allegresse. 

t Allegro, adv. and sm. allegro; from It. 
lUlegro (§ 25). 

AUdguer, va. to quote, allege; from L. 

I allegare. — Der. a//egation. 

Alleluia, sm. hallelujah, introduced by St. 
Jerome in 4th cent, into ecclesiastical Lat. 
Heb. hallelujah (§ 30). 

ALLEMAND, sm. a German; used also as 

I adj, in the phrase dest de V Allemand pour 

' moiy *it*s high Dutch to me.' From L. 
Allemanni. 

ALLER, va. to go. This word has borrowed 
its tenses from three different Lat. verbs 
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(i) The I, 2, 3 sing. pres, indie, from Lat. 
vadSre ; vado, je vats ; vadis, tu vas ; 
vadit, il va (O. Fr. il vat), (2) The fut 
and condit. firai, jirais, from the Lat. ire, 
by the usual formation of the fut. (See Hist. 
Gram. p. 149.) (3) The remaining tenses, 
allais, allai, allasse, aille, allant, alU, are 
related to the infiii. aller, which was in 
O. Fr, aler, and aner, and comes from Mero- 
vingian Lat. anare, a softened form of 
adnare, which properly signifies ‘ to come 
by water' (as in Cicero), but soon was 
much widened in sense; thus, in Papias 
adnare is used for * to come by land.* The 
same remark may be made as to the cor- 
responding word enare (to swim, in Cicero), 
which even in Class. Lat. signifies * to come ' 
(no matter how) ; ‘ Daedalus .... gelidas 
enavit ad Arctos,* Virg. Aen. 6. 16 (i.e. 
by flying), or ‘ Enavimus has valles,' 
Silius Ital. (i. c. by land). It is singular that 
the same transition from water to land 
occurs in the word ad rip are, at first mean- 
ing * to touch the shore,* afterwards ‘ to 
reach one’s aim,' whence Fr. arriver. See 
also § 13. 

To pass from adnare, anare, to Fr. 
aller, through the ititermediate forms aner 
and aler, there has been an important 
change of n into /. This change of a nasal 
into a liquid is not rare in Fr., as in 
orphaninus *, orphelin\ Ruscinonem, 
RoussilUm, § 163 ; and even in falot, 
which stands* for fanot. For are = er 
see § 263. — Der. a//ce, participial subst. 

(§ 187)* 

\LLEU, sm. allodial ownership. O. Fr. a/ow, 
ahud, Sp. alodio. It. allodia \ from Mero- 
vingian Lat. allodium*, a word of Germ, 
origin, in common with all feudal terms. 
Allodium is from O. H. G. alod (§ 20), 
full ownership, the franc-alleu (hereditary 
property, free from all duties to a higher 
lord), being opposed to hen/Jice, which was 
originally a life-ownership, dependent on 
the will of the lord of the fief. For loss of 

‘ final d see § 1 2 1 . 

'VLLIER, va, to mix, unite, ally; from It. 
alligare. The Lat. g disappears from 
8>Ri(g)are : this phenomenon, found in the 
last ages of Latinity (uiellatas is found 
for nigellatas in a Merovingian docu- 
ment), is common in Fr. (i) when the 
K preceded the accented vowel, as in 
®'*(g)ustus, aout; gigantem,g"da«/, etc.; 
(2) when the g followed the accented 
vowel, as in exa(g)ium, essaim; rc(g)em, | 


rot, see also § 1 31. —Der. ff//tance (§ 192), 
allio (§ 201), allege (§ 248), tn 6 sallier, 
mesa///ance (Hist. Gram. p. 180), lallier 
(Hist. Gram. p. 179), Talliement. 

i* Alligator, sm. an alligator ; introduced 
by* English travellers (§ 28, note i). 

Allocation, sf, an allocation, allowance; 
from L. allocation.'m*, from allocare. 

Allocution, sf, an allocution ; from L. 
allocutionem. 

ALLONGER, va. to lengthen. See long,-~^ 
Der. allonge. 

AUopathie, sf, (Med.) allopathy; from Gr. 
dAAos and ndOos, a medical system. See 
homceopathie. — Der. allopathe. 

ALLOUER, va. to allow (a stipend) ; from L. 
allocare*. For letter-changes see louer. 
For assimilation of dl to //, see § 168. 
See also allumer. 

ALLUMER, va, to kindle; from L. ad- 
luminare *, compd. of luminare. Ad- 
luminare is alluminare in several 7th* 
cent, documents, by dl ~ 11» a frequent 
Lat. assimilation, as in alluccre or adlu- 
cere, alludere or adludere, alluere or 
adluere, allocutio or adlocutio, alii- 
gare or adligare, allevare or adlevare, 
etc. This assimilatioii also went on in Fr. 
by change of dl into / or //, as in mod'lus, 
vioule (§ 168). Allum^l)nare first be- 
came allum’nare by the regular dropping 
of the short vowel (§ 52). Allum'nore 
again became allumer, by mn — m, as in 
sem’nare, semer; dom'na, dame. It. 
alluminare, Prov. allumenar, allumar, will 
mark the transition from L. alluminare to 
Fr. allumer. — Der. allumeoi (§ 227)* til- 
lumoXXo (§ 281), allumoxx (§ 233). 

ALLURE, sf. gait, way of going (or deal- 
ing); from aller; like coiffure, souillure, 
brochure, etc., from eoiffer,^souiller, brocher 
(§ 18.^). 

Allusion, sf, an allusion; from L. allu- 
sionem. 

Alluvion, sf, alluvium; from L. alluvi- 
oneni. 

Almageste, sm, a collection of astronomical 
observations made by the ancients. From 
Low Lat. almageste*, a hybrid word com- 
posed partly of Arabic a/ (§ 50), and the 
Greek /ifyiarrj (§ 21). 

Almanach, sm. an almanac; Low Lat. 
almanachus*, from Gr. AXfisvax^t used 
in the 4th cent, by Eusebius for an almanac 
(§ 20- 

Alods, sm, the aloe. O. Fr. ah^, from It, 

alo’e. 
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ALOI, sw. a standard, quality (of coin); 
compd. of h and loi, which in O. I'r. signi- 
fied the standard of coin, as still in Sp. ley. 
For the etymology of loi see that word. 

ALORS, adv. then. See lors. 

ALOSE, sf. a shad; from L. alausa, ^hich 
was written also alosa. For au ~ o see 
§ 107- 

ALOUETTE, sf. a lark, dim. of O. Fr. nloue. 
just as herhette is derived from herhe, cuvette 
from cuve. (For the suffix see ahlefte 
and § 2S1.) Here, as often, the primitive 
form is gone, and the derivative, though 
dim. in form, has the sense of the original 
word (see § iS). 

Aloue is from L. alauda (used by Pliny 
for the sky-lark), a word borrowed by the 
Romans from Gaul, and introduced into 
Lat. by Caesar. (The true Lat. names for 
the lark are galerita, corydalus.) 

To get from alauda to aloue. the Lat. 
drops the medial d after the accented vowel ; 
as is found in the following cases: (i) 
when the subsequent vowel remains, as in 
invi(d)ia, envie; (3) when the subsequent 
vowel is dropped, as in cru(d)us, erw, 
§ 120. 

The diphthong au is also changed into 
ow : this diphthong was pronounced by the 
Latins, not like Fr. 0, but a-oii ; thus for 
aurum, taurus, the Romans said a-ou- 
runi, ta-ourus, not oTiim, torus. The o 
pronunciation was looked on as quite faulty 
by the educated Romans, and grammarians 
speak of it as common to peasants, and a 
thing to be avoided. Festus tells us that 
the Roman country-folks said ornm for 
aurum, oricula for auricula, etc. The 
Fr. language, arising out of the popular not 
the Class. Lat., has kept the rustic pro- 
nunciation, as in aurum, or; aiisare*, 
oser (§ 107); and in certain .secondary 
formations, as parole, paraula, secondary 
form of parabola; forger, faiwcare, of 
fabricare ; tole. taiila, of tabula ; somme. 
sauma, of salriia. 

3n all these words the au heenme, and 
has cont’nmcd to be o ; in a ccrtaiit num- 
ber of words this was 0 in O. Fr., and in 
d. Fr. has become ou (.sec also § JOy)* 

The following is the complete list of 
these changes *. — lawdo, Io 7 /e; \anc\omia*, 

louaHg€\ aut, ou\ audire, Quir\ gau- 
dere, joutri clans (for clavus), clou; 
canda, counrd\ inraucarc*, enrouer'. 
colis ( — caulis), chou; austarda (for 
avistarda), ouiarde; 


ALOURDIR, va. to make heavy. See lourd. 
ALOYAU, sm. a sirloin. Origin unknown 
■ (§ 

f Alpaga, sni. alpaca; a kind of* wool 
I got from the alpaga. a kind of llama in 
South America (§ 32). 

Alphabet, .•>w. the alphabet ; from L. 
j a 1 p h a beta *. — Der. alphabct\c[\\c. 

' Altercation, sf. an altercation, dispute ; 

from L. altercationeni. 

Alterer, va.{\) to alter, to perturb, (2) to 
j cause thirrt ; from schola.stic Lat. .'ilterare, 
deriv. of alter; as in (jcrin., iindern comes 
from atidtr. Why or how nlti'rer passed 
from the sense of 'to change,’ to that of 
*to cause thirst,’ is a thing that has no 
explanation. — Der. o/Aration, -able. 
Alterne, adj. alternate; from L. altcrnus. 
— Dci. alterncT. -ation, -atif, -ative, -ative- 
ment. 

t Altesse, sf. highness; infrodneed in the 
16th cent, from It. nltezza (§ 25). Allesse 
is a doublet of hautesse. q. v, 
fAltier, m/y. haughty ; introduced in the 
1 6th cent, from It. altiero (§ 25). 
Altitude, sf. height; from L. altitudi- 
nem. 

t Alto. sm. alto; from It. alto (§ 25). 
Alumine, s/. alumina ; from L. aliiminc, 
abl, of a hi men. — Der. alumhi'wuu. 

ALUN, sm. alum ; from L. alumen. For 
-umen = -w« sec § 226. 

Alveole, sm. an alveole, a little channel ; 

from L. alveolus. ’ 

AMADOUER, va. to coax, cajole; a compd. 
of madouer*. a woid of Germ, origin, from 
Old Scand. viata. Dan. made, to bait, allure 
(§ 20), — Dct. amadou. Although there is 
no relation, as to meaning, between atna- 
dnuer and amadou, it is ncvertlieless certain 
that the latter is derived from the former. 
In It. ade^care comes from esca. which 
means both bait and touchwood, as is also 
the case with Lat. c.sca. Tlicse relations 
show that the'* same metaphor wliich con- 
nects amadouer with amadou exists in 
several hui[rua^cs; and this comparison 
metaphors makes clear what is the origin of 
the Word, though we may not be able to 
explain it. bee also § Itj. 

AMAIGRIR, va. to cmncialc. See maigrir. 

AMALGAMK, sm. an amalgam. Origin un- 
known (§ 35). — Der. amnlgnmer. 
AMANDE, sf. an almond. G. Fr. amende. 
corruption of L. amygdalum. Amyg- 
dilluin, contracted into amydTum, ac- 
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cording to the rule of the Lat. accent 
(§ 5 t)» reduced the Lat. gd into d, 
as in Magdalena, Madeleine (§ 1 31). 
Amyd’lum afterwards underwent the in- 
sertion of n, and became amynd’lum, 
just as, in Class. Lat., lantern a was used 
for lalerna, ihcnsaiirus for thesaurus, 
rcndcre for reddere (in the Salic Law), 
Inculisina at early limes for Iculisnia. 
This may he seen in the App. ad Probum, 
‘Amygdala non amiddola,’ and in the Cap. 
(Ic Villis, ‘ Volunuis qinul habc.it pomarios 
avellanarios nmandalarios.* Amynd’- 
lum or amiiidlum produced the C). Fr. 
amemley by in = cn, as in i n fa 11 1 c m , enfant ; 
in, cn (§ 72). Amende lin.illy became 
nnitmde in Kr. by en - nn^ as \vc see in 
lingua, lam^ne^ singular is, san'^lier^ etc., 
which words were N\iiitcn in O. Fr. with 
more etymological propriety len^ue, sen- 
gUer, etc. 

I'he student will have noticed that the 
laws of phonetics have enal)Icil ns to ex- 
plain every letter of this word, except the 
Lat. 1 , which disappears; it is in the 
anomalous dropping of this 1 tli.it the 
corruption of the word amnnde consists 
(as we have seen in § 172, note l). 
Wc have seen (§ 16S) that Lat. dl is 
always assimilated in Fr. into U or /; so 
that amind’lum ouglit to have produced, 
not nw/nwrfe, but amanlle^ amnnle; just as 
hrandler has become hranlcr. Amande 
is a doublet %f amygdalCf q. v. — Der. 
amandxQX (§ 198). 

Amant, sm. a lover; from L. amantcin. 
Anumf is a doublet of aimant. 

Amaranthe, sf. amarantJi; from L. amar- 
aiitiis. 

AMARRER, va. to moor ; DEMARRER, va, 
to unmoor, cast olf; coiiipds. of prim. 
tnnrri'r*^ which comes from Neth. viarrcn 
(§ 20). — Der. nmerre, omorrage. 

AMASSER, va. to amass. See masse. — Der. 
amas (verbal subsf., § 184), (Hist, 

fir.'ini. p. 179), ranias, ramnssis. 

Amateur, sw. an amateur; from L, a ma- 
te re m. 

AMATIK , va. to deaden (the lustre of metal) ; 1 
ironj d and 0 . F. mat. dull, weak. I 

Ainauroso, sf. (Med.) amaurosis ; from Gr. | 

Amazone, sf. an amazon; fromT/. amazon. 

ambages, sf. pi. ambages, circumlocution, 
j^evarication ; from J.. ambages. 

T Ambassade, sf. an embassy; in the 
1 .5th. cent, ambaxade^ a word not found in 


Fr. before the 14th cent., and shown to be 
foreign by its ending -ade (unknown in 
Fr., which has -ee not -ade. See § 201). 
It comes from Sp. amhaxada, a word re- 
lated to the low L. ambaxiata*. This 
word is derived from ambaxiare*, am- 
bactiare*, formed from ambactia*, a 
very common term in the Salic Law, 
meaning in Merov. Lat. a mission, embassy. 
Ambactia comes from ambactus (a ser- 
vant who is sent with a message). 

For the enlargement of meaning see 
§ 13 . — Dct, amhassadiiMVy -r/rice (§ 228). 

AMBE, (1) cdj. both, (2) sm. a pair; from 
L. ambo, In tlic midd'e ages the phrases 
(imbes mains, anibes parts, etc., were used 
for denx madis, les devx parts. The word 
survives as a gambling term; thus J'ai gagne 
Ml ambe d la loterie, i. e. * I have drawn 
two figures,* * a pair of ch.inces.’ 

lAmbiant, adj. ambient, surrounding; from 
L. ambientein. 

AmbigU, (l) adj. ambiguous, (2) sm. a 
medley; from L. ambiguus. — Der. am- 
bigui\(\ 

Ambitieux, adj. ambitious; from L. am- 
bitiosiis. 

Ambition, sf. ambition ; from L. am bit lo- 
ne m . — Der. amb/tionner. 

AMBLER, va. to amble; from L. ambulare. 
For the dropping of the ii see § 52. For 
the contraction of signification see § 13. — 
Der. amble (verbal snbst., § 184). 

't'Ambre, .sm. amber; introduced in the 
time of tlic Crusades, from Ar. anb’r (§ 30), 
— Der. ambrer. 

Ambroisie, .sf. ambrosia; from L. am- 
brosia. 

Ambulant, nd/. strolling ; from L. ambu- 
lantem. — Der. ambuhncQ, ambulatoire 
„ (§ * 33 )- 

AME, sf. the soul ; from L. anima. Anima 
being accented on the first syllable loses the 
atonic i (see § 51), and is contracted into 
an'ma, whence O. Fr. miwze. In JoinviJIe 
the word takes the form amme, by assimi- 
lating nm into mm (§ 1G8), a regular step, 
known even in L;it. (as in i min cm or for 
inmemoT, immigrare for inmigrare, 

iinmaturus for iniuaturus, etc.) In the 
15th cent, amine became dine, by the re- 
duction of tlie mni into tn, a process marked 
by the addition of the circumllex on the a 
in mod. Fr. See also § 7. 

AME, adj, wcll-bclovcd ; from L. amdtus. 
For -atus — -d see § 201. Am 6 is a 

I doublet of aime. 
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Am&Lorefr, va. to ameliorate, improve; ' 
from L. ameliorate. — Der. amdiorz^ | 
tion. 

* 1 * Amen, sm. amen; introduced from Heb. 
into Church Lat. of the early ritual (§ 30). 

AM^NAGER, va, to parcel out, dispose of. 
See mcnager, — Der. amcnagemtat, 

AMENDER, va. to amend, better; from L. 
emendare. The unusual change of e into 
a is seen in accented e = a in per, par\ 
remus, rame\ lacerta, lezard; and in' 
atonic e=rt in feroccm, /nrowcAe; per-* 
gamenum, parchemin. In common Lat. 
we find lucarna for lucerna; marcadus 
for mercatus in Merov. Chartularics. Sec 
also Hist. Gram. p.48. — amende (verbal 
subst., § 1S4), amendemcwly ame/it/able. 

AMENER, va, to bring, conduct. See mener. 
— Der. ramener. 

Amdnitd, sf. amenity, pleasantness ; from 
L. amoenitatem. 

Amenuiser, va. to plane down (a plank). 
See menu. 

AMER, adj. bitter; from L. amarus. For 
a — e see § 54. — Der. amerement. 

AMERTUME, sf. bitterness ; from L. amari- 
tudiuem. Amaritudinem first lost its 
atonic i (§ 52) : then, just as amarus be- 
came amer, amar’tudinem changed its 
second a into e (§ 54). In the suffix 
udinem the atonic i disappears, according 
to the law of Lat. accent (§ 51), and it 
becomes -ud’nem, which becomes Fr. 
- 7 /me: so consii etudinem, couiume; in- 
c udinem, enclume (§ 234). This change 
doubtless took place before the beginning 
of the Fr. language, as we find in 6th-cent. 
documents the forms constuma, costunia, 
for cons’tudinem, consuetudinem. 

AmAtliyste, sf, the amethyst ; from L. 
amethystus. 

AMEUBLEMENT, sm, furniture. See nteuble. 

AMEUBLIR, va. to furnish. See meuble. 

AMEUTER, va. to teach dogs to hunt in 
pack, to get them together ; a hunting- 
term which has passed into common speech 
(see § 13). Also as vpr. s'ameuter, to 
join a pack, party company. Ameuter is 
‘to set the dogs en meute* to collect 
them. For etymology of ameuter^ see 
meute, 

AMI, sm. a friend ; from L. amicus. The 
medial o after the accented vowel dis- 
appears, carrying with it the vowel that 
follows it, as in inimicus, ennemi\ focus, 
feu (§ 212). When the medial o after the 
accented vowel is followed by an a, that 


vowel remains in Fr., as in ami(c)a, amit 
(§ 212). 

AMIABLE, adj. friendly, amicable, gracious; 
from L. amioabilis. For the loss of the 
Lat. 0 see § 129 and Hist. Gram. pp. 
81, 82; for -abilis = -flWe see § 250. 

Amiante, sm. amianthus; from L. amian- 
tus. 

Amical, adj. friendly; from L. amicalis*. 
— Der. amicalcmcnt. 

Amict, 5772 . an amice; from L. amictvs. 

Ainidon,5m. starch ; corruption of L. arny- 
lum. In the 9th cent, this word is found 
in the form amydum; sec § 172. — Der. 
om/V/o«ner, -ier. 

AMINCIR, va. to make thin. See mince, — 
Der. a 772 mcisseinciit (§ 225). 

+ Amoral, sm. an admiral; introduced 
soon after the Crusades, from Ar. emir or 
amir. It answers to the Low Lat. admi- 
ralius*, which also is from Ar. (§ 30). — 
Der. amirau\Qf in O. F. amiraltv ; for 1 — 2/ 
sec §^157. 

AMITIK, sf. friendship; in O. Fr. amhtie^ 
which is formed through amiste from 
amista (for a^e — i(\ cp. gravis, grief; 
p i ct a t e m , pieifi ; i n i m io i t a t c m , inimitie^ 
§ 54) : an earlier form is amistet, which 
answers to It. amistay Sp. amistady Cata- 
lan amisfaty and comes, as do these three 
words, from L. amici tatem’*', a common 
Lat. form of amicitia. (Amicitas was 
formed from amicus, like mcndicitas 
from mendicus, antiqu'itas from anti- 
quiis, etc.) 

In passing from amicitatem to amitn\ 
or rather to O. Fr. amiste, wc find three 
philological changes: (i) the i just before the 
accented vowel, amic(i)tatem, disappears 
(see § 52); (2) in the thus contracted 
Lat. word amic'tatem, final .atem==-6' 
(see § 230), and (3) c = 5 , as we have 
seen it in the soft Lat. c under agencer: 
it is not so common in the case of the 
Low Lat. c (§'129). 

Lat. hard c becomes s in Fr., or more 
usually the guttural c becomes a sibilant, a? 
may be seen in the following : — 

1. 0=5, as cingulum, sangle. 

2. 0 = 55, as in junieem, gmisse, 

3. 0 = », as crucem, croix. 

4. c = z, as lacerta, lezard. 

Amistie finally became amitic by sup- 
pression of the 5 (§ 148). 

Ammoniaque, sf. ammonia. O. Fr. am- 
moniac, From L. ammoniacus (sal) 
(§ 180). — Der. ammoniaczl. 
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/ymni Htta, if. an amneity; from Gr. d/t- 
vi/fTTfa (§ 2a).— Der. amnistleT. 
AMOINDRIR, va, to lessyi. See moindre, — 
Der. amoindnssement. 

AMOLLIR, va. to soften. Sec woi/. — Dei 
amo//issement. 

AMONCELER, va. to heap up, amass. Se< 
monceatt, 

AMONT, adv. up stream. See aval. 
AMORCE, sf. a bait, lure; corruption o 
O. Fr. amorse, strong p. p. (see $ 187) o 
amordre, which is an O. Fr. compd. o 
niordre. Amorse comes from amordre, lik- 
entorse from entordre (see tordre). Th< 
original meaning is 'that which lures, 
makes fish, etc, take the bait, bite. — Der. 
nmorcer. 

AMORTIR, va. to slacken, soothe, deaden 
See mart. — Der. omor/issemeiit (§ 225 
note 4). 

\MOUR, sm. love ; from L. amorem. For 
o = M see § 8 1 . — Der. amourette. 
t Amouracher (S’), vpr. to be en 
amoured; introduced in the i6th cent, by 
the Italians (§ 25). Amouracher is formed 
from amourache^ which from It. amorraciot 
an ill-regulated passion. 
iMOUREUX, adv. loving, amorous; from 
L. amorosus. For o^ou sec § 81; for 
•osus cp. spinosus, epineux^ § 229. 

This suffix was afterwards employed in the 
Fr. language to form new derivatives which 
have no corresppnding Lat, words, as heur- 
eux, honteux, etc. which come straight from 
Fr. heurj honte., etc. — Der. amoureusement. 
^movible, of^’. removable ; from L. amo- 
vibilis. For the dropping of the penult i, 
*ce § 51. — Der. mamovihle, xwamovihilit^. 
\.inphibie, adj. amphibious ; from Gr. 
afi^ipios. 

i-inphibologie, 5/. ambiguousness of lan- 
guage; from L. amphibologia. 
MPIIIGOURI, sm, nonsense, rigmarole. 
Origin unknown (§ 35), 

^mphithAAtre, sm. an amphitheatre; from 
amphitheatrum. 

^Diphitryon, sm. an amphitryon, host (at 
dinner), alluding to the saying of Sosie in 
Moliorc’s Amphitryon, 3. 5, Le veritable 
Amphitryon est V Amphitryon oh Von dine. 

(§ 33) 

Upbore, sf. an amphora; from L. am- 
phora. 

^FLK, adj. ample, full, copious; from L. 
amplus. — Der. amplemewt^ ampleMX. 
•ttpliation, sf. an official copy, duplicate ; 
irom L. ampliationem. 


Amplification, sf. exaggeration ; from L. 
amplificationem. 

Amplifier, va. to amplify, enlarge on; from 
L. amplificare. For ^e loss of medial 
C, see § 109. 

Amplitude, sf. amplitude; from L. am- 
plitudo. 

AMPOULE, s/. (i) a little vessel, (2) the holy 
ampulla; from L. ampulla, which signifies 
(1) a little bottle, and (2) a small tumour or 
boil. The sense of ‘ bottle * is still seen in the 
Sainte Ampoule ^ which held the sacred oil 
for the consecration of the kings of France. 
For u = rf*/ see § 90; for 11 = / see § 168. 

AMPOULfi, adj. bombastic; from L. am- 
pullatus. For u=o« see § 90 ; for U=/ 
see § 168; for atus = e see § 201. 

Amputer,r;a. to amputate; from L. ampu- 
tare. — Dcr. flr;«;&i//ation. 

Amulette, sf. an amulet; from L. amu- 
letum, a talisman (Pliny). 

AMURE, sf. a tack, sheet (of a sail). Origin 
unknown (§ 35). Sp. It. amura. — Der. 
amurex. 

AMUSER, va. to amuse ; compd. of O. Fr. 
verb muser (preserved in its deriv. musard). 
Origin unknown (§ 35). — Der. amusement, 
amuseox. omi/sette. 

Amygdale, sf the tonsil; from L. amyg- 
dalus, an almond, as this gland is almond- 
shaped. Amygdale is the learned doublet 
of amande. 

AN, sxn, a year; from L. annus. For 
nn = ;i see § 164. 

AnachorAte, sm. an anchoret; from L. 
anachoreta, from Gr. dvaxouprjTljs, one 
who withdraws from the world. 

Anachronisme, sm. an anachronism ; from 
Gr. dvaxpovtff/ids, a chronologibal error. 

Ana-gramme, sf. an anagram ; from Gr. 
dvdypafifM, a transposition of letters. 

Analogie, 5/*. analogy; from L. analogia. 

Analogue, adj. analogous ; sm., an analogue 
(in anatomy and physics); from L. ana- 
logus. 

Ansdyse, sf. analysis; from Gr. dvdXvais, 
the resolution of a whole into its parts. 
— Der. o/ta/y/ique (§ 247, note 4), 

analysex. 

Ananas, sm. a pine-apple ; introduced 
by travellers from Brazil (§ 32). 

Anapbore, sf. anaphora, a rhetorical artifice, 
consisting of the repetition of the same 
word at the beginning of the several phrases 
of a passage. From Gr. dva<popd. 

Anarcbie, sf. anarchy ; from Gr. dvapxia. 

Anathdme, sm. an anathema; from Gr. 
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dvdOfim, an exposure (to the public curse). 
— Der. afiatkemdUser. 

Anatomie» sf. anatomy ; from L. ana- 
tom i a, which from Gr. dvarofi^. — Der. 
anafomhtCf -ique. 

ANCE I'RE, stn. an ancestor ; from L. ante- 
cessor. Antecessor, according to the 
rule in § 52, loses its atonic e, and is con- 
tracted into ant’cessor, which is written 
ancessor in a Lat. document of the year 980. 

Ancessor, accented on the penult, and 
consequently proned. anc 4 ss*r, became in 
O. Fr. ancesfre^ by change of sr into str, 
a t being euphonically inserted. • (See Hist. 
Gram. p. 74.) This insertion was not 
done by the Fr. language, but by the Lat., 
which transformed esserix, tonsorix, into 
estrix, tonstrix. The form Istrael for 
Israel is to be found in a biblical MS. 
of the 5th cent., and the Fr. has car- 
ried on this tendency in t'tre, O. Fr. esfre, 
from assure; parai ire, O.Ft. pnroistre^ horn 
pares're ; crottre^ O. Fr. croistre, from 
crcs’re; connaitre^ O. Fr. connahtre^ from 
cognos’re; pnitre^ O. F. paistre, from 
pas’re ; naitre^ O. F. nahtre^ from nas're 
coudre, O.Fr. cousdre, from eon s’ re; ladre, 
laz’rus ; /i‘s/re, tex’re. The common peo- 
ple, ever faithful to their instincts, con- 
tinue this euphonic transformation, and say, 
castrole for casserole^ etc. Anckre is one 
of the rare Latin nominatives retained in 
the French language ; see Hist. Gram. p. 96. 
In the Dictionary of the Ac.idemy anct’res 
is recognised only in the plural ; still, as 
Malherbe, Voltaire, Montesquieu, Chateau- 
briand, have all used the singular anerfre, 
Littre holds that we may regard the dictum 
of the Dictionary as overruled. 

ANCHE, sf. a reed, pipe; from O. II. G. 
ancha^ which was first the leg-bone, then a 
pipe; just as tibia w'as first the bone of 
the leg, then a pipe, then a flute (§ 15). 
Anche is a doublet of hanche^ q. v. 

‘tAnch.ois, «/«. anchovy, formtily an- 
choie; introduced about the 15th cent, from 
Sp. cinchoa (§ 26). 

ANCIEN, adj. ancient, old ; from L. anti- 
anus* (an adj. derived from ante, and to 
be found in Papal bulls of the nth cent.). 
For ti = ci, sec agencer. The suffix -anus 
usually becomes -ain in Fr, as in humaiius. 
humain. But it becrimes -/>«, -yen^ when 
preceded in Lat. by a medial consonant, 
which is dropped in hr., as we see in 
de(c)anus, doyen, etc. § 194. — Der. ancien- 
ne\.o, anciennemtxit. 


•ANG^LIQUE^ 

ANCRE, sf. an anchor; from L. ancora. 
The atonic o of anchora disappears, ac- 
cording to the strict rule of the Lat. accent 
(§ 51), as we see also in such words as 
arbdrem, arbre, etc. 

fAndante, sm. (Mus.) an andante, slow 
movement; an It. word which properly 
signifies * going,* ‘ walking * (§ 25). 

ANDOUILLE, chitterlings, corruption of 
O. Fr. endouille, which comes from L. 
inductilis*, which in Low Lat. glossaries 
is given for a ‘ sausage,* and comes from L. 
inducere. Inductilis is properly a gut 
into which minced meat has been introduced 
(inductus). 

Ill passing from inductilis to the O. Fr. 
endouille, there have been five philological 
changes •-T-( I ) in into en, a regular tran- 
sition, as in infantem, enfant (§ 72); (2) 
ductilis was at first regularly contracted 
into duetTis (§ 51); (3) this was changed 
into ducllis by change of the t*l into 11, 
a change which occurred in Lat. (the 
Roman people changed vct’lus, vet ulus; 
sit’la, situla, into vec’liis, sicla) ; (4) 
ducllis became douille, by cl = // (§ 129). 
Cp. sicla, seille ; vcclus, vieil; and vol- 
al’lia, volatile ; lastly (5) by u = om (§ 90). 
— Der. andotiilknc. 

ANDOUILLER, sm, an antler. Origin un- 

. known (§ 35). 

ANK, stn, an ass. O. Fr. nstie, from L. asTnus. 
For the loss of the .«-liort i see § 51 ; for 
the loss of the s, and for the circumflex 
accent, see Hist. Gram. p. Si and § 148. — 
Der. uncssc (§ 222), anon (§ 231), d«crie 
(§ 244, note 2), mice (§ 201). 

ANEANTIR, va. to annihil.ite. Sccncant , — 
Der. rrwr'mi^issemcnt (§ 225, note 5). 

Anecdote, sf. an anecdote, from Gr. dviic- 
boros, that which has never yet been given 
out, kept secret. — Der. anecJotl(\nc (§ 247, 
note 4). 

Anemone, sf the anemone; from L. ane- 
mone. 

An^vrisme, sm. an aneurism ; in the 1 5tli 
cent, muvrysme, from Gr. dvivpvfffxa, a 
dilatation (of the veins). 

Anfractueux, adj. crooked, tortuous; from 
L. aiifractiiosus. — Der. anfrnctuoiiXv. 

ANGE, sm. an angel ; from L. angelus. 
AngdIus became ange, according to the 
law of the Lat. accent (§ 51). For loss of 
final 1 sec § 158. Ange is a doublet of 
angelus. 

Ang 61 iqne, (l) adj. angelic, (2) sf. the 
angelica; fromX. angclicus. The plmit 
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called the ‘angelica’ received this nami 
from ihc excellence ascribed to it by l6th 
cent, physicians, who believed that it woul 
cure the stings of insects, and serpents 
bites. — Der. nz/^rZ/yt/ement, angelot, 

‘ little angel,* a gold coin (§ 281). 
igine, >/. (Med.) angina (pectoris) ; from 
L. angina. 

iGLK, AW2. an angle ; from L. angulus 
Kor the loss of the penult u, sec § 51. — 
Der. nngvleuXj a learned form from L. 
ingulosus (for -osus — -ewac see § 229) 
vigtdaire^ a learned form from L. an gu- 
ar is. 

iglican, adj. belonging to the Church of 
"England; from L. Aiigl icaiius*. 
Iglomanie, sf. the passion for imitation 
)f the hnglish ; from Anglo- and matiie. 
GOISSE, if. anguish, pang; from L. an- 
;ustia. For st^&s cp. testonem *, 
esi>rm (§ lf»iS). 

This very uncommon reduction of st 
iito s was known to the Tat. : we find 
)os-lcgcm for post-lcgcm in Roman 
ind-survcyors, and pos(iuam for post- 
al am in some gloss writers. 

Angustia, thus changed into angusia, 
'ccame nngohie, by the change of Lat. u 
ito 01, which is oi'ten caused by the attrac- 
ioii of an i, as in fusionem, fohoti (§ 
6) ; but it also occurs when u is alone, 
i) if accented, as in erneem, croix, etc. 

§ OOj (2) or ^fu atonic, as in muccre, 
loisir, 

.ngora, sm. angora, a word of historic 
rigin (§ 33), a kind of cat brought from 
iigora in Asia Minor. The Angora cat, 
le Angora goat and rabbit, are notable for 
le lineness and length of the hair of their 
lat. 

sf an cel ; from L. anguilla. 
CROC'HE, sf. a hindrance, obstacle; in 
le 16th cent, hanicroche, something that 
Itches one as on a hook. Tons ces 
says Rcgnard, sont /nits de croche 
d'nnicroche. Anicroche originally, then, 
cant the same as croche, a crook, quaver. 

1 Rabelais, hanicroche is used for the 
larp point of a hook, Ils aigui&oient piques, 
dlehardes, hanicroches. Origin unknown 
> 35 ). 

ER, stn. an ass-driver. O. Fr. asnier, 
3 ni L. asinarius, by dropping the .short 
(§ 52), and by a-f> (asinarius — 
«w), a change to be seen also in can is, 
etc. (§ 54, ; and in all Lat. suf- 

ses in -arts, -ariu9> which become 


der, as primariiis, (§5 197, 198). 
The suffix der, perhaps the most common 
in Fr., has formed many dcriv. which had no 
original in Lat., as harrUre from harre, per- 
ruquier. from perruque, arbalelrier, from 
arhaUte, etc. This suffix usually marks 
(i) trades, houliquier, poder, hatelier, herger, 
archer, ecuyer, viguier; (2) objects of daily 
use, sahlier, encrier, foyer, etc. ; (3) vege- 
tables, laurier, grenadier, figuier, pommier, 
poirier, penplier, cerisier, etc. 

Animadversion, f. animadversion; from 
L. anirnadversionem. 

Ajlimal, .sm. an .nnimal; from L. animal. 
— Der. animalisuT, animalil^, a;i/;«a/cule 
(§ 254, note 4). 

Animer, va. to animate ; from L. animate. 
— Der. aM 27 »ation, lanimer (Hist. Gram, 
p. 179). 

Anis, sm. anise, aniseed; from L. anisum. 
— Der. aniser, o/i/selte (§ 282). 

Ankylose, sf (Med.) ankylosis; from Gr. 
ayicvKwfTLS. — Der. ankyloso. 

Annales, pi. annals; from L. annales. 
Der. o;2«fl/iste (§ 217). 

Annate, sf. annates, yearly income; from 
Low L. annata * (found in medieval docu- 
ments in the sense of yearly revenue). 

ANNKAU, stn. a ring; from L. annellus 
(in Horace). For -ellus -- -eau, see § 204. 
Anneau in O. Fr. was annel, a form which 
is retained in the dcriv. anneltX, anneler, 
annelure. 

^NNEE, sf. a year ; from Mcrov. I.at. an- 
nata *, which from L. annus. For -ata = 
-ce see § 201. Annce is a doublet of 
annate, q. v. 

Annexe, sf. an annexe; from L. annexus. 
— Der. annex&r, annex\oi\. 

Annihiler, va. to annihilate; from L. an- 
nihilare. 

Anniversaire, adj. anniversary; from L. 
anniversarius. 

VNNONCER, va. to announce ; from L. an- 
nuntiare. — Der. annonce (verbal subst., 

§ 184). 

For -tiar0 = -ctfr, see agencer and § 264. 
The change of u into o is to be found in 
very many words: the accented Lat. u 
becomes o when long by position, as in 
columba, colombe (§ 97). The atonic 
Lat. u becomes o, when short, as in 
ciincata, cogtu'e, etc. (§ 93); when long 
by nature, as in frumentum, etc. 

(§ 96) ; when long by position, as in 
urtica, ortie, etc. (§ 97). 

This change of the Lat. tt into 0 most 
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frequently occurs (as we have just seen) 
before nasals and liquids, following a u in 
position : it is also found in the Lat. ; thus 
volpes, volsusi voltus, volnus, volt, 
exist by the side of vulpes, vulsus, vultus, 
vulnus, vult. In Old Lat. the finals -us, 
•um, -unt, and the suffixes -ulus, -u la, are 
usually -os, -om, -out, -olos, -ola; we 
also find popolus, tabola, vincola, non- 
tiare, sont, consolere, for populus, 
tabula, vincula, nuntiare, sunt, con- 
solere, in the oldest Roman inscriptions. 
The rostral column has on it poplom, 
diebos, navebos, primes, for populum, 
diebus, navibus, primus: we may also 
mention the beginning of the well-known 
inscription on the tomb of the Scipios, 
‘ Hone oino ploirume consentient duonoro 
optumo fuise viro, Luciom Scipione, fi- 
lios Barbati, consol.* The Graffiti of 
Pompeii, and certain inscriptions of the 
later Empire, have also dolcissima, mon- 
do, tomolo, for dulcissima, mundo, 
tumulo ; and solcus, fornus, moltus, 
sordus, polchrum, colpam are found in 
texts of the 5th and 6th cent. Lastly, 
several Mcrov, diplomas have titolum, 
singoli, somus, fondamentis, polsatur, 
onde, for singuli, sumus, fundamentis, 
pulsatur, unde. 

Axmoter, va. to annotate ; from L. anno- 
tare. — Dcr. annotmion. 

Annuaire, sm. a year-book; from L. an* 
nuarium. 

ANNUEL, adj. annual; from L. annualis. 
See an. 

Annuity, sf, an annuity; from L. annui- 
tatem. 

Annulaire, adj. annular; from L. annu- 
larius. 

Annuler, va. to annul; from L. an nulla re, 
to annihilate (used by S. Jerome).— Der. 
annuUtion, 

ANOBLIR, va, to ennoble ; -ISSEMENT, sm. 
ennoblement (§ 225, note 5). S^e noble, 

Anodin, ( 1 ) adj. soothing; (2) sm. an ano- 
dyne; from L. anodynos, painless (used by 
Marcellus Empiricus). 

Anomal, adj, anomalous; from Gr. Sw&fjia- 
Kos, — Der. anomalie. 

ANON, sm. a young ass. See ane . — Der. 
dnonntv. 

Anonyme, (i) adj. anonymous, (2) sf. an 
anonymous author; from L. anonymus. 

ANSE, sf. a handle ; from L. ansa. 

Antagonisxne, sm. antagonism ; from Gr. 
dyTayt&wa/ia.—- Der. antagonhu (§ 217), 


Antarctique, adj, antarctic; from Gr 

dpTapKTMds, 

Ailt6c6dent, adj. antecedent ; from L 
antecedentem. 

Antechrist, sm. antichrist ; in Rabelais an* 
tichrist ; the change from 1 to e being due 
to an illiterate confusion between and and 
ante; as the opposite change is seen ii: 
antichambre, antidote, q. v.; from Gr. dvrt* 
Xpittros. 

Antddiluvien, adj. antediluvian ; imitated 
from antediluviaiius. 

Antenne, sf, an antenna; from L. an- 
tenna. 

Ant6p6nultidme, (i) adj, antepenulti- 
mate, last but two. (2) sf. the antepenult, 
the syllable which precedes the penultimate. 
See pemtUitme. 

Ant^rieur, adj. anterior; from L. anteri- 
or e m . — Der. aa/moritc*. 

Anthdre, sf. an anther ; from Gr. dpOrjpos, 
from avBos: 

Anthologie, sf. anthology ; from Gr. avOo- 
koyia. 

Anthracite, sm. anthracite, stone coal ; de- 
rived from L. anthracem. Anthracites 
is used by Pliny for a precious stone. 

Anthrax, sm. (Med.) anthrax; from L. 
anthrax^ 

Anthropologie, sf. anthropology; from 
Gr. avOpojiros, and \ 6 yos. 

Anthropophage, adj. anthropophagous; 
from Gr. dvBpunos and Aayfiv, 

Antichambre, sf. an antechamber; from 
L. ante, and P'r. ckambre, a learned and 
irregular coinpd. For e=f and i^^e see 
Ante-christ, 

Anticiper, va, to anticipate; from L. an* 
ticipare. 

Antidate, sf, an antedate; from L. ante, 
and Vr. date, a false date earlier than tlic 
right one. — Dcr. antidatcr. 

Antidote, sm. an antidote; from L. anti* 
dotum. 

ANTIENNE,y. an antiphone ; from L. anti* 
phona (chant of alternate voices). Anti* 
(ph)ana lost its medial ph (/), a loss 
very uncommon in Fr.- and only met 
in three other words, viz. scro(f)ellae*, 
ecrouelles; Stephanus, Etienne \ bi( 0 a' 
cem*, fciais. Antienne is a doublet of 
antiphone, q. v. For o»=e (a very rare 
change), cp. non-illud, nennil. 

Antilope, sf. the antelopd. Origin uo' 
known (§ 35). 

Antimoine, sm. antimony. Origin 
known (§ 35), 
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^■ pHn omie. sj, antinomy ; from Gr. <Jm- 

vofJ^a, 

intipathie, sf. antipathy ; from Gr. dvri~ 
irdOua. 

intiphonaire, sm. a service-book; from 
L. antiphonarium from antiphona, 
antipkonet which is a doublet of antienne^ 
q. V. 

Lntiphrase, &f. an antiphrase, a word or 
sentence used in a sense opposite to its 
original and natural meaning; from Gr. 
dynppaffis. See phrase, 
intipode, sm, the antipodes ; from L. anti- 
podes. 

Intiquaille, sf. an old curiosity; intro- 
duced in the 16th cent, from It. anticaglia 

(5 25)- 

Antique, adj, ancient, antique ; from L. 
antiquus Der. nn/Zyi/aire, antiquxX^, An- 

tique is a doublet of O. P'r. ««//, antif, 
mtisocial, ad], contrary to society ; from 
avTi and sociale. 

Antistrophe, sf. an antistrophe (in 
Greek lyric poetry) ; the Gr. dvTiaTpo(p^, 
intithdse, sf antithesis; from Gr. dvri- 
Otais, See these. 

intonomase. sf (Rhet.) antonomasia ; j 
from Gr. dvrwyofmtria. 

Lntre, sm. a cave, den; from L. antrum. 
Anus, sm. (Med.) the anus; the L. 
anus. 

mxi^t^, sf. anxiety; from L. anxietatem. 
Oixieux, nr(/.^nxious ; from L. anxiosus. 
i.orte, .sf (Med.) the aorta ; from Gr. dopTrf 
(Aristotle). 

OCt, sm. august. O. Fr. aoust, Prov. aost. 
It. agosto; from L. augustus. P'or the 
fall of g in augustus, aout, see Hist. Gram. 
P- 82; for au = o sec § 106 (this o is 
dropped unusually to o, as in orichalcum, 
circhal) ; for u = ou see § 90 ; for the sup- 
pression of the s see § 148. Aout is a 
doublet of auguste^ q. v. 

PAISIR, va. to appease; der. from pmx 
through the O. Fr. form pais. See paix, — 
Uer. apaisemQwX. 

panage, sm. an apanage, now restricted 
to a domain given to princes of the blood 
royal for their sustenance: in feudal law it 
meant any pension or alimentation. Apa- 
»fige is derived from the O. Fr. verb apaner, 
to nourish; apanage being derived from 
apaner^ like badinage from badiner, palelin- 
from pateliner, savonnage from savon- 
etc. (§ 248). 

Apaner is from the feudal Lat. apan- 
are, adpanare, which from pankk 


fAparte, tn/v. aside; two uitaltered Lat. 
words (a, parte). 

Apathie, sf. apathy ; iiom Gr. dird^cia.-— 
Der. opo/Aique. 

APERCEVOIR, va. to perceive. Sec conee- 
voir. — Der. aperqo, np^rception. 

Apdritif, adj. aperient ; from L. aperitivus, 
from ape r ire. 

Apetisser, va. to make little. See petit. 
— Der. xapetisser* 

Aphorisme, sm. an aphorism; from Gr. 

aj(popiapL6s, 

Aphthe, sm, (Med.) thrush, mouth-ulcer ; 
from L. aphtha. 

Api, sm. rosiness (of apples), then used for a 
rosy-cheeked apple; from L. appiana. 
Pliny uses the phrase * appiana mala ’ for 
* rosy-cheeked apples.’ 

APITOYER, va. to touch with pity ; compd. 
of d (Hist. Gram. p. 177) and a primitive 
pitoyer (which survives in pitoyable. impitoy- 
able). Pitoyable is derived from pitie, q. v. 

APLANIR, va. to make level. See plane. 
— Der. o/)/a/iissement (§ 225, note 4). 

APLATIR, va. to flatten.' See plat. — Der. 
<i/>^/n/issement (§ 225, note 4). 

APLOMB, sm. (Archit.) perpendicularity (as 
of a wall), thence stability, self-possession ; 
derived from A and plomb^ because one 
plumbs a wall with a leaden plummet. 

Apocalypse, sf. the apocalypse ; from- Gr. 
dvoKoXxnpis. — Der. npocn/yp/ique. 

t Apocope, sf. (Gram.) apocope; the Gr. 
diroKorrfi. 

Apocryphe, adj. apocryphal; from Gr. 
dir 6 Kpv<pos. 

Apogde, sm. (Astron.) apogee, greatest dis- 
tance from earth ; from- Gk. diroyaiov. 

Apographe, sf a copy (of a document) ; 
from Gr. dwoypa<f^. 

Apologdtique, adj. apologetic; from Gr. 
dvokoyrjTiKvs. 

Apologia, sf, apology ; from Gr. diro\oyia. 
— Der. apologisxo (§ 217). 

Apolog;ue, sm. an apologue, fable; from 
Gr. dw6\oyos. 

Apophthegme, sm. an apophthegm ; from 
Gr. dirdpSeypa. 

Apoplexie, sf. apoplexy; from Gr. diro- 

Apostasie, sf. apostasy ; from Gr. dirooTa- 
atoL, — Der. apostate from Gr. dwoffTdTrjs. 

APOSTER, va. to place, post (for a bad pur- 
pose) ; compd. of poster^ q. v. 

ApostiQe, sf. a postil, postcript ; compd. of a 
and which is simply a transcript of the 

schol. Lat. post ill a (meaning explanation, 
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subjoined annotation). The full phrase 
is post ilia verba auctoris. Several 
medieval treatises have this word in their 
titles; as ‘Postillae in Psalterium/ 
‘ Postillae Moiales,* etc. — Der. aposi- 
UIqt. 

Apostolat, sm. the apostolate ; from L. 
a p o s t o I a t u s (T ertulliaii). 

Apostoliqiie, adj. apostolical; from L. 
apostoliciis. 

Apostrophe, s/. (i) (Rhet.) an apostrophe, 
rebuke, quick interruption ; from Gr. urro^ 
arpocpfi (used of an orator who turns aside 
to address any one) ; (2) (Gram.) the or- 
thographic sign called an apostrophe ; from 
L. apostrophus. 

Apostume, sm. an abscess ; corruption 
(§ 172) of apostemey which is from Gr. 
atrotTTrifia. — Der. aposthumcT. 

Apoth^ose, sf. apotheosis, deification ; from 
Gr. avoOicjffis. — Dcr. apothcostl, 

Apothicaire, sm. an apothecary; from 
L. apothecarius, one who keeps an 
apotheca, or shop. Apothicaire is a 
doublet of houtiqtiiery q. v. — Dcr. apothi- 
cairerle. 

ap6tre, sm. an apostle. O. Fr. apostrCy 
still earlier, apnstle ; from L. apostolus. 
Apostolus, contracted into apost’lus 
after the Jaw of Lat. accent (sec § 51), pro- 
duced the O. Fr, (tpostlcy which became 
apostre by change of I into r, as in ulmus, 
omu (§ 157 ). 

This change of I into r was not un- 
known to the Romans, who said either 
palilia or parilia, cuelulcus or caeru- 
leiis. ^ 

APPARAITRE, vn, to become visible, ap- 
pear, look, seem ; from popular L. appa- 
rescere. Appar^sc(e)re being accented 
on the antepenult, became regularly (§51) 
appards’re; this gave the O. Fr. appar- 
oisire, (i) by sr = s/r (sec under anectre)^ 
(2) bye = o/ and oi — ai (§ For the 

loss of the s (apparaislrey apparaitre)^ see 

§ 148. 

Apparat, sm. pomp, state; from L. appa- 
ratus. 

APPAREIL, sm. preparation; verbal subst. 
from nppareiller (§ 1S4). 

APPAREILLER, va. to pair, match, to put 
together. For the etymology see pared \ 
for ad — op see § 168. — Der. apparedy ap^ 
paredlemcnty apparedlcur. 

APPAREMMENT, adj. apparently; formed 
from the adj. apparent. On apparemment 
for apparentment sels § 168. 


Apparent, adj. apparent; from L. appa 
rentem. — Der. q/>/><7mMment, apparencc. 

APPARICNl'ER, va. to ally by marriage. Sc 
parent. 

APPARIER, va. to match, pair. See paire. 

Appariteur, sm. an apparitor; from L 
ap pari tore 111 (a servant, or inferior oflicer 
attached to the Roman magistrates). 

Apparition, sf. an apparition; from L 
apparitioncni. 

APPAROIR, v?i. to be apparent ; from L 
apparero. For e-o/ see § 62. 

APPARTEMENT, s»i. an apartment; fron 
Low L. appartimeutum. 

APPARTKNIR, va. to appertain, belong 
from L. adpertinero, appertinere 
compd. of pertinerc (to belong, in Ter 
tuIJia-i). For e — a see amender and § 65, 
note J ; for i — e see § 68 ; for accented 
e = / sec § 60. 

APPAS, sm. pi. attractions, charms, anythiiis 
that allures ; a pi. word which is in fact 
nothing but the pi. of nppat. A pput. O. Fr. 
appast, was then in pi. appastSy of which 
appas i> a corruption. For the etymology 
sec appdty which is its doublet. 

appAt, sm. a bait, allurement ; O. Fr. appasty 
medieval Lat. appastum, adpastum 
(food to allure game or fish), compd. of 
class. Lat. pastum. — Dcr. appuicr. Ap^ 
pat is a doublet of appasy q. v. 

APPAUVRIR, va. to impoverish ; -ISSK- 
MENT, sm. impovcrishnn^Tit (§225, note 4). 
Sec* pniivre. 

APPEAL/, sm. a bird-call, decoy-bird, formerly 
appel (as beau has come from hel, § 157). 
an instrument which, by imitating a bird’s 
note, draws it into a snare. Appeau is 
only a secondary form of appel. q. v. 

APPEL, sm. a call, appeal; verbal subst. of 
apheler (§ 184). 

APPELKR, va. to call; from L. appellarc. 
— Der. nppel. 

Appellation, sf. an appellation, naming, 
appeal; from L. appel lat ioncm. 

Appendice, sm, an appendix; from L 
appcndicem. 

APPENDRE, va. to hang up; from L. ap- 
pend§re. For the dropping of the penult. 
Lat. e, see § 51. 

APPENTIS, sm. a shed, pent-house ; from L. 
appendioium, deriv. of appendere. 

APPESANTIR, va. to make heavy, weigh 
down. See pesant. 

App6tit, sm. appetite ; from L. appetitus- 
— Der. appd/issant. 

Applaudir, va. to applaud ; from L. ap' 
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plaudere. — Dcr. applaudlsitmtnt (§ 225, 
note 5). 

^ppliquer, va, to apply; from L. appli- 
j,arc. — Der. applicdXAc^ applic^Xion, 
iPPOINT, sm. odd money, balance due on 
account. See pomt. 

iPPOINTER, va. to refer a cause ; -MENT, 
sm. a salary. See point. 
iPPORTER, va. to bring to; from L. ap- 
portare. — Der. apport (verbal subst., § 
184), rapport j rnpporter, rapporteur. 
iPPOSER, va. to set to, affix; from L.appau- 
sare*, compd. of pausare*, whence poser. 
For au = o see § 107. — Der. apposition. 
ippr6cier, va. to appreciate, ascertain 
(weight); from L. appretiare (to estimate 
worth, in Tertullian). — Dcr. apprechtion^ 
appri chhioj appruci'AX\£. 

Ippr^hender, va. to apprehend ; from L. 
apprehendere. Apprehender is a doublet 
of apprendre. — Der. apprehension, from L. 
apprehension cm. 

\PPRENDRE, va. (i) to learn, (2) to teach 
(when followed by a) ; from L. appren- 
dero, a form which co-existed in Lat. with 
apprehendere (being found in Silius Ita- 
licus). For the losi of the atonic penult, 
e, see § 51. — Der. Civsapprendre, apprenti 
(which was in O. Fr. apprentif, from L. 
apprendivus**', a medieval dcriv. of ap- 
prendere. Apprendre is a doublet of 
appn'liender, q. v. 

iPPRENTI, sm. an apprentice. See appren^ 
dre. — Dcr. apprenAss^ge (§ 248, and § 225, 
notc^4). 

IPPRICTER, va. to make ready. See pret. — 
Der. appret (verbal subst.). 

IPPRIVOISER, va. to tame; from L. ap- 
privitiare*. Apprivitiare is from 
privus. For -tiare==-ser see agencer\ 
for i=.oi see § 68. 

^pprobateur, sm. an approver ; from L, 
approbatorem. 

^PPROCHER, va. to approach; from L. 
apprdpiare (in Sulpicius Severus and St. 
Jeronjc). For pi = ch by consonification 
‘ of the i into j\ and consequent disappearance 
of the first consonant p, see Hist. Gram. 
P- 65 and § III. — Der. approche (verbal 
subst.), rapprocher, rappt ochement. 
iPPROFONDIR, va. to deepen, to fathom. 
Sec pro/ond. 

^pproprier, va. to appropriate ; from L. 
a p p r o p r i a r c . — Der. appropriation. 
^PPROUVER, va. to approve ; from L. ap- 
Prdbare. For o — o« see § 81 ; for 
§ 1 1 3, — Der. d^sapprouver. 


APPROVISIONNER, va. to provision ; 
-EMENT, sm. storing, stock, supply. See 
precision. 

Approximatif, adj. approximate; from 
schol. L. approximativus*. 

Approximation, sf. an approximation ; 
from schol. L. approximationcm*. 

APPUI, sm. a support, stay ; verbal subst. of 
appiyer (§ 184). 

APPUYER, va. to support, prop up ; from 
late Lat. appodiare*, found in William 
of Nangis, * Appodiantes gladios lateri 
eius * ; and in the Philipp, of William the 
Breton, we have, * Fossis iam pleiiis parmas 
ad mocnia miles Appodiat.' Pui is from 
podium (a balcony, in Pliny ; a base, 
pedestal, in other writers). Appuyer is, 
therefore, to support a thing by the help 
of something, of a pui. a prop. That 
podium has produced pui, as hodic has 
hui (in aujourdhui). as m odium, muid. 
as in odio, en;mi, is perfectly certain. For 
the attraction of the Lat. i see Hist. Gram, 
pp. 53, 77 ; and for the loss of the d see 
§ 120. 

Lastly, the sense of both Low Lat. 
appodiare, from podium, and It. 
poggiare from poggio. confirms this etym- 

^ ology. 

APRE, adj, rough, harsh; formerly aspre, 
from L. asper. For as = rt see § 148. — 
Dcr. aprement. 

AVKKS.J^rep. after. See prvs. 

APRETE, if. roughness, harshness. O. Fr. 
asprete. from L. asperitatem. A8per(l)- 
tatem, contracted into asper’tatem (§ 
52), at first produced as/>er/c (for-tatemss 
-A', see § 230), and asper te became asprete, 
by the displacement and transposition of the 
r, with a view to an easier pronunciation. 
This metathesis (discussed in Hist. Gram, 
p. 77), frequent in Fr., also takes place in 
Gr., as in Kophia and Kpadia ; and in Lat., as 
in crevi,pret. of cerno, sprevi of sperno, 
etc. In Fr. this metathesis of the r is seen 
in vervecem, brebis; it' has also taken 
place within the Fr. language in com- 
paratively modern -days ; in the 1 7 th cent, 
the word brelan was proned. either berlan 
or brelan ; to this day peasants say berbis, 
bertaudre, berteche, for brebis, bretauder, 
bretcche, etc. ApreU is a doublet of as- 
perite, q. v. 

A-PROPOS, adv. apropos. See propos. 

Apte, adj. apt; from L. aptus. — Der, 
a//itude, which is a doublet of attitude^ 
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APURER, vrt. to audit (accounts); -MENT, 
sm. an audit. See pur, 

+ Aquarelle, sf. a water-colour drawing; 
from It. aquerello (§ 25). 

tAquarium, sw. an aquarium ; the L. 
aquarium. Aquarium is a doublet of 
t vier, q. v. 

Aquatique, adj. aquatic; from L. aqua- 
ticus. 

Aqueduc, sm, an aqueduct ; from L. aqiiae- 
ductus. 

Aqueux, adj, watery; from L. aquosus. 
For osus — see § 229. 

Aquilin, adj, aquiline; from L. aquili- 
nus. 

Aquilon, sm, the north wind ; from L. 
aquiloncm. Aquilon is a doublet of 
aiglon, 

Arabe, (l) sm. an Arab, an usurer ; (2) adj, 
Arabian. 

t Arabesque, sm. adj. arabesque; from 
arahe, tlirough the It. arahesco (§ 25). 

Arable, adj. arable; from L. arabilis. 

■tArack, sm. arrack; an alcoholic drink, 
distilled from rice. From Arabic araca \ 
through Port, araqua. 

ARAGNE, sf. a spider ; an O. Fr. word, 
also spelt araigne, from L. aranea. For 
the change of the sullix -anea into -ague, 
-aigne, cp. c a s t a n e a *, chataigne ; m o n t a- 
iiea *, montagne\ campania *, enmpagne. 
-aneus usually became -n/;i,as subitancus, 
sovdain. In O. Fr. the arauea was 
called araigne, and its web araignt'e, from 
araneata (the work of the aranea). For 
the loss of Lat, t sec § 201. In the 16th 
cent, the ctyinol. meaning was lost, and 
the insect was called cither araigne or 
araigtu'e. In the 17th cent, arnigw'e drove 
out the other form, and we find araigne no 
later than La Fontaine. The word is now 
banished to patois. The loss of it is 
certainly to be regretted. It survives only 
in the compd. musaraigne, 

ARAIGNEE, sf. a spider. See aragne. 

ARASER, va. to level, of wi'''s. See raser. 

Aratoire, adj. belonging to tillage ; from L. 
aratorius. 

ARBAL^TE, sf. an arbalest, cross-bow. O. Fr. 
arhaleste, from L. arcubalista (in Vegetins). 
Arcubalista, contracted into arc’balista 
in Low Lat., became arbalhe, (^) by reduc- 
tion of rc into r, as in quadrifurcuni 
carrefour ; (2) by the loss of the s ofO. Fr. 
arbaleste; sec Hist. Gram. p. 81 and § 148, 
— Der. arhaUtxxex, 

1 . ARBITRE, sm. an umpire, arbiter; from 


L. arbiter.— Der. arhitrxigs^ ar 6 //raire, 
arhitrviX. arbitrex. 

2 . Arbitre,s;w.arbitremcnt, free-will; from 
L. arbitrium. — Der. o; W/raire. 

Arborer, va. to set up (a standard), lit. to 
raise upright like a tree (arbre) ; from Low 
L. arborore *, from arbor. The It. word 
alberare is similarly formed from albero (a 
tree). See § 15. 

AR BOUSE, sf. the arbutus berry ; from L. ar- 
buteus, deriv. of arbutus, Arbuteus, 
regularly changed int(> arbutius (sec § 5S), 
gives arbouse, by u = om (see § 90), and 
ti = s (see agencer^ and § 264). — Der. ar. 
bousxtx, 

ARBRE, sm. a tree ; from L. arborem. For 
the loss of the o sec § 51. 

ARBRISSEAU, sm. a .shrub, small tree ; from 
L. arboricellus, dim. of arbor. For 
the loss of o sec § 52; for c — scc 
ami/ir : for -ellus ~eau sec § jSj. 

Arbuste, sm. a bush; from L. arbii*- 
tum. 

ARC, sm. a bow, arc, arch ; from L. arcu.s. 
Arc is a doublet of arclie. — Der. archex. 

t Arcade, s/, an arcade; from the It. 
areata (§ 25). 

Arcane, sm, a mysterious operation (in 
alchemy), a secret ; used also as an adj. 
secret ; from L. a r c a n u s . 

Arc-boutant, sm. (Archit.) an arched but- 
tress, flying buttress. See houter. 

ARCEAU, sm. a vault, arch; O. Yx.arcel (lit. 
a little arc). See arc. 

ARC-EN-CIEL, stn. a rainbow ; from arc, eii, 
and del. A word made out of a phrase; 
see Hist. Gram. p. 176, 

Archaisme, sm. an archaism; from Gr. 
dpxaiorfjius. — Der. arcJiau\»c. 

ARCHAL, sfn. brass wire; from L. orichal- 
cum, which w'as also written aurichalcum, 
from Gr. opci'xaA/ros, moimlain-br.iss. 1 "^ 
the very unusual change of o — au into a 
.see aoiit; for loss of i see § 52. 

ARCIIANGK,* sm. an archangel; from L. 
archangelus (St. Jerome). Archnngelus 
is Gr. dpxdyytKoSf from dpx^- “T 
y€\os. 

ARCHE, (i) sf. an ark; from L. area. («^ 
sf. an arch; from L. archia*, deriv. of 
arcus, a bow. — Der. archex (which is ^ 
doublet of arquer), archexot^ the little bow* 
Ilian, Cuj'id. (§ 281.) 

Arch^ologie« sf. archapology ; from Gr. 
dpxaioKoyia from dpxcLios and Xvyos.^ 
l 3 er. archrologuc. 

ARCHET, sm. a bow, fiddlestick; dim. of arc, 
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cp. cocAe/ from C07, § 281. Archet was ori- 
ginally a wand bent in form of a bow. 

ARCHEVEQyE, sm. an archbishop; from 
cedes. Lat. orchiepiscopus, from Gt. 
apxf-- erntTKoiros. !Episc(6)pus, fol- 
lowing the law of Lat. accent (see § 51), 
dropped the short vowel 6, then, for 
euphony, not being able to bear the three 
consonants sep tt)gethcr, it dropped the p ; 
the word, then reduced to epiac, became 
evesque, (i) by p = v, see § ill; (2) by 
i = e,see§ 72; (3) by c^7, see § 129, and 
Hist, (irain. p. 63 : then evesque became 
evcqne, by the suppression of the s ; see 
§ 1 48 . — l 3 cr. archevvchh. 

ARCH IDI ACRE, s,m. an archdeacon; from 
Gr. dpx*- and diacre ; the form archi having 
been adopted into the French language, is 
prefixed, in sense of an excessive degree, fo 
words not of Greek origin, so creating 
mongrels, as archiduc^ archifoiij archifait. 

Archiduc, sm. an archduke; from Gr. dpx*" 
and due. — Der, archiduchv. 

Archimandrite, sm. an archimandrite, 
superior of certain convents, from Gr. 

t Archipel, sm. an archipelago; from It. 
arcipeldgo. In the 1 7th cent, the It. form 
was still retained by some, who wrote archi- 
pehigue (§ 25), a form condemned by 
Menage. 

Archipretre, $m. an archpriest ; from archi 
and pretre^ q. v. 

ARCHITECTHi sm. an architect; from L. 
architectus. — Der. architeefure^ -ural. 

Architectonique, adj. related to archi- 
tecture, architectonic; from Gr. dpxireK- 

TOVIKOS. 

Architrave, sf. (Archit.) an architrave; 
Ironi Gr. dpxi- and L. trabem. 

Archives, >/. pi. archives; from L. archi- 
vum (Tertullian). — Der. archivhxc. 

t Archivolte, sf. (Archit.) an archivault, 
introd. in lOth cent, from It. arcivolto 
(§ 25). 

Archonte, sm. an archon ; from Gr. 

• dpxovra. 

ARgON, s7n. saddlebow (like It. arzioue); 
Irom Low Lat. arcionem*, dim. of arcus. 
The saddlebow is a piece of arched 
wood. — Der. dr.s/rrj’owner (Hist. Gram, 
p. 178). 

Aretique, arctic; from Gr. dpicTiKos, 
which from ap/cTos^ the Bear, the constella- 
tion near the North Pole. 

Ardent, adj. burning, ardent ; from L. 
a r d c u t c m . — Der. ardemva cut. 


Ardeur, sf, heat, ardour; from L. ar- 

dorem. 

ARDILLON, sm. the tongue of a buckle. 
Origin unknown (§ 35). [O. F. (Pals- 

grave) hardillon, with an aspirated A, which 
from harde, or arde^ a stick {une arde 011 
haston^ A. o. 1408, and vne harde de 
charrete) ; hrrdilloti is a diminutive, sec § 
231. Littre.] 

ARDOISE, sf. slate. Origin unknown (§ 35). 
— Der. ardoiswiG. 

Ardu, adj. steep; from L. arduus. 

Are, sm. an are (in Mensuration) = 1,196,049 
sq. yards; from L. area. Are is a doublet 
of aire, q. v. 

Ar^ne, .f. .«and; from L. arena. 

ARETE, sf. fish-bone ; from L. arista (used 
for a fish-bone in Ausonius). For i = e 
see § 72 ; for the loss of s see § 14S. 

ARGENT, sm. silver; from L. argentum. — 
Der. argenttT (formed from argent^ after 
the pattern of are = er, § 263), -trie (§§ 
208, 244), -ure (§ 236), -ier (§ 198). -in 
(§ 220j, ddsargentet (Hist. Gram. p. 
178). 

Argile, $f. clay; from L. argilla. — Der. 
argikax. 

Argot, sm. slang. Origin unknown (§ 35). 

t Argo us in, sm. a convict-warder ; in the 
16th cent, algosans, corrupted from Sp. 
alguazil (§ 2O). 

Arguer, va. to accuse, reprove; from L. 
argiicre. 

Argument, sm. an argument; from L. 
argumentum. — Der. argumentex^ -ation. 

Argutie, sf. a quibble; from L. argutia. 

Aride, adj. arid, dry; from L. aridus. — 
Der. aridilv. 

t Ariette, sf. a little air, tune; dim. of It. 
aria, introd. by Lulli (§ 25). 

Aristocratie, sf. an aristocracy ; from Gr. 
dpiaroKpoTfia. 

Arithm^tique, sf. arithmetic; from L. 
arithmetica. 

f Arlequin, sm. a harlequin; introd. in 
l6tli cent, from It. arlechino (§ 25). 

Armateur, sm. a shipowner, privateer cap- 
tain, privateer; from L. armatorem. 

ARME, sf. arm, weapon; from L. arma. — 
Der. ormcr (§ 263), -ee (§ 201) (part, 
subst. § 184), -ement (§ 225), -ure (§ 236) 
(of which the doublet is armature)^ -oricr 
(I 198). “orial (§ 191). 

Armet, sm. a helmet, headpiece. Origin 
unknown (§ 35). [Either from arme, as a 
diminutive ; or a corruption of helmet^ dim. 
of heaume, Sp. almete. See Littrc.] 

D 2 
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Armistice, sm. an armistice; from L. ar- 
ipistitium*. 

ARMOIRE, clothes-press, chest of drawers. 
O. Fr. armairey from L. armarium. For 
0( and ai see § 63 ; in this case the process 
is reversed. 

ARMOIRIES, sf. pi. a coat of arms, arms; 
O. Fr. armoyerieSf der. from the old verb 
armoyer, to emblazon, which from arme, 
like larmoyer from lanm, 

ARMOISE, sf, (Dot.) mugwort; from L. 
artemfsia. For the loss of the atonic d 
see § 52 ; for omission of medial t (art*- 
misia) see Hist. Gram. p. 81. For the 
accented i«o/ see § 68. 

ARMORIAL, adj, armorial. See arme, 

Armure, sf. armour. See arme. — Der. or- 
mwrier. 

Arome, sm. aroma; from L. aroma. — Der. 
arowatique, aromztxsci. 

ARONDE, sf. a swallow ; from L. hirundo. 
This word is used in the 17th cent, by La 
Fontaine; in the i8th by Voltaire. For 
loss of the Lat. initial h see § 134; for 
atonic i = a see § 68; for u = o see § 97. 
See also hirondelle. 

+ Arp6ge, sm. (Mus.) an arpeggio; from 
It. arpeggio, derived from arpa, a harp 
(§ 25).— Der. arprger. 

ARPENT, sm. an acre. Prov. arpen, from 
L. ardpennis. For the loss of the atonic 
S see § 52. (In class. Lat. we find 
arpennis as well as arepennis). [The 
final / is probably connected with the Celtic 
root of the word, pemi or pen/, a head. 
Littre]. — Der. arpent^x, -age, -cur. 

+ Arquebus©, /. an arquebuse; iiitrod. 
in 1 6th cent, from O. Flem, haeckbuyse 
(§ 20). — Der. arquebuslei. 

Arquer, va. to bend, curve. See arc. Ar^ 
quer is a doublet of archer. 

ARRACHER, va. to pluck out, eradicate; 
from L. eracHcare, which is first contr. 
into erad’eare (§ 52); it next became 
era'care (Hist. Gram. p. 81), then arra~ 
cher, (i)byc-cA(§ 126), ('') by er = arr, 
the passage of which seems to be er = oir= 
air^arr, formed as if from adr (§ 168). — 
Littrc% however, says that arracher answers 
to a form abradicare, and that there is 
another form in O. Fr. esrachier, which from 
ezradicare. — Der. arrachement, -pied, -cur. 

ARRAISONNER, va. to try to persuade one 
with reasons; from Low Lat. adratioci- 
nare *. See raison. 

ARRANGER, va. to arrange. See rang. — 
Der. arrangemtnU 


ARRERAGES, sm. pi. arrears. Sec arru re.--^ 
Der. arrt'ragcx. 

Arrestation, sf. arrest. See arri'/er. 
ARRET, sfn. a jiulgment, decree, sentence- 
verbal subst. of arreter (§ 1S4). 
ARRETER, va. to stop, arrest ; from L. ad. 
restare, arrestare. Arrestare first 
became in 0 . Fr. arrester, then arreter, by 
loss of the s (§ 148): the primitive form 
survives in the learned word arrestation. 
Arrhes, sf. pi. earnest-money; from L. 
arrha. — Der. arrher. 

ARRIERE, adv. behind ; from L. ad-retro* 
like derritre from de retro. The L. rStro 
became in^ O. Fr. nVre:— (i) by 
(§ 56)1 (2) by tr = r, as in fratrem,/rtrf. 
Lat. tr first became dr (see § 117); dr 
became rr by assimilation (§ 168). The 
rr is softened into r in such words as 
fratrem, frere\ dcrctranus*, derrain, 
whence O. Fr. derrainier, now dernier (§ 
168). Next, the Mcrov. Lat. having pro- 
duced the compds. ad-retro, de-retro, 
these became respectively nrrii're, derritre, 
by dr - rr = r (see above). Tlie O. Fr. had a 
form arrtre, which comes from arriire ; cp. 
acerer, from ncier. — Der. orr^rage, arrii'rt:T. 

ARRIErE-I 5 AN, sm. the arriere-ban, siini- 
mf)ning of a feudal array ; from the Mero- 
vingian nri or hari (§ 20) and ban,(\.v. 
The word, though assimilated to arriire, 
has no connexion with it. 

ARRIVER, vn. to arrive ; from L. adri- 
pare*, which is arripare In a Qth-cent. text, 
and arribare in an iith-ccnt. chartulary. 

Arriver was first a sca-lcrm, meaning, 
like its primitive adripare, to come to 
shore. In a I2th-ceiit. poem, the Life of 
Gregory the Great, a fisherman pilots 
travellers to an island in the high sea: 
and, says the old poet, he succeeded Tant 
qu*al rocker les arriva, i. e. he made them 
touch, or reach, the rock. This original 
meaning is still visible in a collection of ad- 
ministrative rfiliugs of the 13th cent, in the 
Livre de Justice. Here we read that boat- 
men may arriver their boats, and fasten 
them to the trees ashore. From the 14th 
cent, arriver begins to lose its first meaning 
and takes the more general sense of reach- 
ing one's end, arriving. 

We have seen under nller the passage from 
the metaphor of seafaring to that of walk- 
ing; ad n are in Cicero — to come by sea, in 
Papias— to come by land (§ 13). 

For dr = rr see § 168, for ps=v see 
§ III. P first becomes b before becoming 
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V) thus, between Lat. arripare and Fr 
arriver we have the intermediate Low L 
arribaro. This softening of p into v i 
found in assopire*, assouvir, puree (O 
Vr.pevree) from pip’ rata *. — Der.arr/i/age, 
-ee. 

Arrogance, y/*. arrogance; from L, arro 
gaiitia. — Der. arrogant, arrogamtaeni, 

Arroger, va. to arrogate; from L. arro 
gare. 

ARROI, sm, zxTzy, equipage, train (* the won 
is out of date ; a pity,* says Littrd justly) 
A hybrid word formed from Lat. ad an 
O. H. G. rat {rath), counsel, help. Foi 
dr— rr see § i68. The It. arredo show: 
still the German / (cp. §117, for medial 
t==r/), which the French language com 
moiily drops, as in gratum, gre; acutus. 
aigu, etc. (See Hist. Gram. p. 82.) 

ARRONDIR, va. to make round, enlarge. 
See rond. — Dcr. arro/i^issement (§ 225 
note 4). 

ARROSER, va. to sprinkle, water; from L. 
adrorare (Marcellus Empiricus). For dr 
= rrsce § 168; as for r=s (adro-r-are. 
orro-A-tfr), it is to be seen in plusieurs, beside 
( 0 . Fr. heride, bcryllus); chaise {chaire, 
cathedra) (§ 155). This phonetic change 
of r into s or z is old : Theodore Beza, in 
the 16th cent., tells us that the Parisians 
said pt'ze, meze, chaize, Theodoze, Mnzie, 
for ph-e, vu're, chaire, Theodore, Marie. 
Palsgrave (15^0) remarks that at the court 
people said not Paris, but Pazis. This 
permutation is still to be found in some 
patois, specially in that of Champagne, 
which says icuzie for ecurie, frt ze for frere, 
etc. — Der. nrrosage, nrrosoxx, arrosement. 

t Arsenal, sm. an arsenal; introd. in 
i6th cent, from It. arsenale (§ 25). 

drsenic, sm. arsenic; from L. arsenicum. 
Arsenic is a doublet of O. Fr. arsoine.-— 
Der. arsejiicA, arsenkax. 

A.rt, sm. art; from L. artem. 

^rtdre, sf. an artery; from L. arteria. — 

, Der. artvrid. 

VRTESIEN, adj. artesian; a word of hist, 
origin, these wells having been bored in 
trance for the first lime in Artois (§ 33). 

I Artiehaut, sm. an artichoke ; introd. 
in l6lh cent, frenu It. articiocco (§ 25). 

Article, sm. (i) an articulation, knuckle, (2) , 
article; from L. articulus. Article is a' 
doublet of orteil, q. v. 

^I'ticuler, va, to articulate; from L. arti- 
ciilare. Articular is a doublet of artiller. 

Der. articnhXxoa (§ 232, note 4), -aire 


(§ 197, note i), d^sarticuler (Hist. Gram, 
p. 1 78), marticuU, 

Artifice, sm. an artifice; fromL. artificium. 
— Der. artificer. 

Artificiel, adj. artificial; from L. artifici* 
alis. 

Artificieuz, adj, artful, cunning ; frobi L. 
artificioSus. 

ARTILLERIE, sf, artillery; a word which 
existed in Fr. more than two hundred years 
before the invention of gunpowder. It then 
had a double sense, being used of (l) arms 
or engines of war, generally ; and specially 
such arms as the bow, arbalest, etc., 
weapons of offence, to shoot with: — Quk 
conque doresenavant voudra tire artilleur 
et user du mestier rf'artillerie en la ville 
et hanlieue de Paris, c*est a savoir faiseur 
d^ arcs, de flesches, d'arhalestes (from a do- 
cument, A.D. 1375). (2) Also, as in Join- 

ville (13th cent.), it signified the arsenal in 
which such arms were deposited. The 
soldiers of the artillerie were archers and 
crossbowmen ; then when gunpowder came 
in, and fire-arms supplanted the bow, etc., 
the name for the older weapons was re- 
tained for the new. Joinville also calls the 
maitre des arbalestriers the maistre de 
/’artillerie; and again he has nul ne 
tiroit d'arc, d^arbaleste, ou d* autre artil- 
lerie. Artillerie is derived from O. Fr. 
artiller, to arm. (This word survived long 
in the navy: as late as the l6th cent, the 
phrase un vaisseau artille was used for 
* an armed ship.’) 

Artiller is in Low Lat; artillare*, an- 
swering to L. articulare, by loss of the 
atonic u (§ 52) and strengthening of the 
liquid 1, and this is derived from artem 
through articulus. That artem should 
take in late Lat. the sense of the ‘art of 
war’ will bh better understood when we 
remember that the same metaphor has pro- 
duced engin (q. v.) from i n g e n i u m (§ 13). 
VRTILLEUR, sm. an artillery-man; derived 
from artiller. See artillerie, 

.RTIMON, sm, the mizen-mast ; from L. 
artemonem, used by Isidore of Seville in 
the same sense. For e — t see § 60. 
t Artisan, sni. an artisan, mechanic; in- 
trod. in i6th cent, from It. flrrig/flwo (§ 25). 
Originally artisan meant an artist : Peintre, 
poete ou aultre artisan, says Montaigne, 
iii. 25. 

Artiste, sm. an artist; introd. in 16th 
cent, from It. artista (§ 25). 

As, sm. (1) the ace; (2) an ‘as* (Roman 
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com); from L. as. which canio to signifj* 
the unit of measure; and thence was ap- 
plied to the card or side of a dice-cube 
which is marked with a single point. 

Ascendant. (1) aJj. ascendant; (2) sm. 
ascendancy, influence; from L. ascend- 
ent c 111 . — Der. asce/uhnee. 

Ascension, s/l ascension, ascent; from L. 
a s c c II s i o 11 e m . — Der osc ewMownel. 

Asedte, sm/. an ascetic ; from Gr. dfftt^TTjS 
(§ 21). — Der. osctVisme, -iqiie. 

Asile, an asylum; from L. asylum. 

Aspect, sm. aspect, sight; from L. aspec- 
tiis, deriv. of a spice re. 

ASPKRGE, sf. asparagus; from L. aspara- 
gus. Aspar(&)gus, contracted into as- 
p^r’gus (§ 51), becomes asperge by a=tf 
(see § 54). 

Asperger, va, to sprinkle; from L. asper- 
gere. 

Asp^rit^, sf. asperity, roughness; from L. 
asperitatem. Asperite is a doublet of 
dprete^ q. v. 

Aspersion, sf an aspersion, sprinkling; from 
L. aspersionem. 

Aspersoir, sm. a sprinkling-brush; from L. 
aspersorium*. 

Asphalte, sm. asphalte; from L. asphal- 
turn. 

Asphyxie, sf. (Med.) asphyxy, suffocation ; 
from Gr. daipv^ia. 

ASPIC, sm. lavender-spike, corruption of 
espic^ from Lat. spicus (lavender). The 
sweet and volatile oil from the large laven- 
der, known commonly as huile d" aspic, is 
called by Fr. chemists hale de spic. The 
form aspic is a corruption, by assimilation 
and confusion, from the other aspic, the 
serpent. The a for e is quite unusual. For 
sp = «/> sec Hist. Gram. p. 78. 

•J* Aspic, sm. an aspic, a kinc^of viper. The 
word is not found in Fr. before -the i6th 
cent., and conics from Prov. aspic (§ 24), 
from L. aspidem. In O. Fr. aspic existed 
under the form of aspe. which ’s its doublet. 

Aspirer, va. (i) to draw breath, (2) to 
aspire (to); from L. aspirarc. — Der. 
a.s/>zration, -ateur. 

ASSAILLIR, va. to assail, attack; from L. 
ass&lire (used in this sense in the Salic 
Law; also in one of Charlemagne’s Capitu- 
laries, ‘ Qui peregrino nocucrit vel cum 
adsaiierit ’). For the change of salire 
into saillir see saillir. For ds=»ss see 
§ 168. 

ASSAINIR, va. to make wholesome. See sain. 
— Der, assamissement (§ 225, note 4). 


ASSAISONNKR, va. to season, dress. See 
saison. — Der. a '«AVM.so«//enient. 

Assassin, sm. .m assassin, a word of hisloiie 
origin (see § Assaysin. which is 

assacis in Joinville, and in late Lat. has- 
scs.sin, is the name of a wcH-knowii sect 
in Palestine whicli flourislied in the r Jth 
cent., the nasclii>chin (<lrinkers of has- 
chisch. an intoxicating diink, a decoction 
of hemp). The S» heik llascliischin, known 
by the name of the Old Man of the 
Mountain, roused his followers’ .spirits by 
help of this drink, and scut them to stab 
his enemies, especially the leading Crusaders. 
Joinville uses the word assas.dn in the sense 
of a member of this sect, but from the 
15th cent, the word becomes a synonym 
for a murderer, and loses its original and 
special signification. We have at this day 
quite forgotten the origin of the word, 
and the fact which introduced it to Europe. 
The same is true of several other words of 
the same kind, such as the herline. which 
originally meant a Berlin-built carriage, or 
svide. which is the name for a fanatic 
blindly devoted to the Prophet in Voltaire’s 
‘ Mahomet.' 

AJSSAUT, sm. an assault. O. Fr. assail, from 
L. assaltus, compd. of saltus. For ol ~ 
au sec § 157. 

ASSEMBLhIR, vrt. to assemble, collect, gather; 
from L. adsimulare, assimulare. As- 
simuldre becomes assimHare (sec § 52), 
and thence assembler, by (i) ml — wW 
(for the intercalation of ‘6 see Hi.st. Gram. 
P* 7 .S)j (2) i — ^ (§ 72). — Der. asscmblvQ 
(partic. siibst., § 201), -age, rassembler, 
rassembl emtnt. 

ASSENhIR, va. to strike hard, to deal a blow; 
from L. assiguaro. A \sener at first me.int 
to direct a blow, to liit the mark; Froissart 
speaks of an archer who drew uti carreau. 
el assena un chevalier en la teste, i. e. hit 
him on the h'jad. Little by little assener 
lost its ctymol. meaning, and came to 
signify, as it docs now, ‘ to hit hard ’ (§ 1 3)* 
The forms assinare, assenare are to be 
found in chartularies of the nth cent. Cp. 
the parallel Roman forms aprugna or 
a p run a. This gn — « is also to be met 
with ill ben i gnus, bdnin. etc. (§131). B 
is also found, orally, in the word signet. 
proned. sinet. For i = e see § 7a. Asse?ier 
is a doublet of assigner. q. v. 

Assentiment, .sm. assent, approval ; from 
O. Fr. assentir. from L. asseiitire (§ 225). 

ASSEOIR, va. to seat; from L. assldere. 
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For the loss of tlic d see § 117; fo 
i = .•'Ce § 72; for o -oi see § 62 . — Dei 
r«sM’o/r, m'-.sis. Tl)«- fciii. part, assise ha 
hcconie a siil)st. (§ 1S7). 

ASSKl<.MKN’rJ*)l<, va. to swear (a wilnes 
etc.)- 

Assertion, .•/. an assertion ; from L. asser 
lioiicni. 

ASSKKVJK, V(t. to reduce to servitude; froi 
L. asservire. -l^er. fissfrz;i.sscnient. 

ASSKSSKUR, sfn. an assessor ; from L. as 
sessorem. I'or o^eu see § 79, am 
§ J->S. 

ASSKZ, (u/v. enough ; from L. adsatis* (th' 
t may be traced in Prov. assatz). Asse: 
at first meant ‘ much,* and was placed aftei 
the subst. It may be found on every page 
of the Chanson de Roland : * I will give 
you or et argent assez * (i. e. plenty of go! 
and silver), trop assez (i. e. far too much) 
plus assez, etc. Similarly with It. assai 
presto assai (prestus adsati s) = very quick. 
ires viie, not assez vite. For change an 
comparison of meanings sec §§ 13, 15. 

In this word ds is assimilated to S5, 
as in aliud-sic, aussi (§ 168). Fo 
see § 54. Adsatis becomes assez. 
just as amatis, portatis become ainiez, 
portez. 

Assidu, adj. assiduous, punctual; from L 
assiduus. — Der. assidnit6, a.ssiV/«ment. 

\SSIKGER, va. to besiege ; from L. assedi- 
aro*, used wi^h sense of to lay siege ir 
8ih-ccnt. texts. For diaro^g-er see Hist. 
Gram. p. 65 and §§ 137, 263 ; for 5 = ie 
sj-’e § 56. 

ISSIKTTK, (i) position, site, equilibrium, 
incidence (of taxation). This word is simply 
the strong part, of asseoir (§§ 1S7, 18S: 
see also ab^oute), (::) sf,z plate. The Lat. 
assecare (conipd. of ad and seoare, Hist. 
Grain.p, 177 and § 168) gave birth, through 
the supine assectum, to the fictitious verb 
assectare *, whence It. assettare. 

The Fr. assie/te, also spelt assiecte, answers 
to assecta*, and means properly ‘ the 
platter on which meat is cut up.* For 5 = 
ie see §§ 56, 66; as to ct = // (a change 
which may be seen in dact’lum, datte, etc., 

§ jfiS), this assimilation had already taken 
place ill Lat. ; thus we find mattea for 
mactea, natta for nacta, gluttio for 
Kluctio. — Der. assieti(ie, 

Ssigner, I/O. to assign; from L. assignare. 

^l^er. asi 7 ^«atioii, -at, -able. 

Ssiinil0r^ va, to assimilate; from L. as- 
s I mil are. — Der. assiW/ation. 


ASSISE, sf, a course (of stones). In pi. assises. 
See asseoir. 

Assister, (i) vo. to assist, help; (2) va. to 
be prc.sent, attend; from L. assistere. — 
Der. o>.s/.s/ancc. 

Associer, va. to associate: from L. asso- 
ciate. — Der. association. 

Assolemcnt, srn. a distribution of crops. See 
sole. 

ASSOMBRIR, va. to darken. See sombre. 
ASSOMMER, va. to fell, knock down. See 
somme . — Der. assommdw. 

Assomption, sf. an assumption ; from L. 
assumptionem. 

ASSONANT, adj. (Rhet.) assonant; from L. 

assonantem. — Der. assonance. 
ASSORTIR, va. to match, sort ; vn. to agree, 
stiit. See sorte . — Der. assor/iment, des- 
assortir, 

ASSOTER, va. to infatuate. See sot. 
ASBOUpir, va. to make drowsy, lull to sleep; 
from L. assopire*. Assottpir is a doublet 
of assouvir, q. v. — Der. assotz/issement 
(§ 225, note 3). 

ASSOUPLIR, va. to make supple. See 
souple. 

ASSOURDIR, va. to deafen. See sourd.-^ 
Der. assowrr/issement. 

ASSOUVIR, va. to satiate, glut; from L, 
assopiro. ‘ Letter for letter assouvir 
would represent the Lat. assopire, did the 
sense permit,’ says Littre, who inclines to 
think assopire the true origin, though with 
a confusion of sense arising from the similar 
verb assufficere’^, to satisfy, complete. 
For d = 0M see § 81 ; for p = v see § ill. 
Assouvir is a doublet of assoupir, q. v. — 
Der. assof/f/issement. 

ASSUJETTIR, va. to subject. See sujet . — 
Der. ass?/;c/rissement. 

Assumer, va. to assume; from L. assu- 
iiiere. 

\SSURER, va. to secure, prop up; in the 
1 6th cent, asseurer, from L. assecu- 
rare (found in a 12th -cent, document. 
*Adsecuravit in manii domini regis patris 
sui*). For the loss of the atonic o see 
§ 52; for loss of medial o see § 129 and 
affouage. See also sur . — Der. assurance, 
rassurer. 

.st6risque, sm. an asterisk; from Gr. 

aarepiaKOS. 

Asthme, sm. the asthma ; from Gr. daOpta. 

— Der. as/Ama/ique. 

STICOTER, va. to plague, tease. See 
astiyuer. [‘ Undoubtedly from Ger. stechen, 
to prick.* Littrd.] 
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ASTIC 2 UER, va, to polish leather with a 
glazing'Stick, called an astic. Origin un- 
known ^ 35). Littrd says it is a bone 
(? thigh-bone) of a horse used by cord- 
wainers to polish their leather : he derives 
it from Germ, stick, a point, which would 
suit well the actual sense of asticoter. 
Asticoter is derived from astiquer in the 
nietaph. sense of ‘to plague, tease.’ Fre- 
quentative verbs of this kind arc not rare 
in Fr. as picoter for piquer, trembloter for 
tremhler, etc. 

Astragale, sm, the ankle-bone; from L. 
astragalus. 

Astre, sm. a star; from L. a strum. — Der. 
as/ral. 

ASTREINDRE, va. to oblige, compel, bind ; 
from L. astring^re. Astringere, regu- 
larly contr. to astrin’re (see §51), pro- 
duced a&treindre by intercalation of d, 
nr = «Jr (see Hist. Gram. p. 73). 

Astringent, adj, astringent; from L. as- 
tringentem. 

Astrolabe, sm. an astrolabe; from Gr. 
d(TTpu\a^ov, lit. an instrument for taking 
the position of stars. 

Astrologie, sf. astrology ; from Gr. darpo- 
koyia. — Der. as/ro/ogue. *A<TTpokoyia had 
no bad sense in Gr., and answered exactly 
to our Astronomy, not to Astrology. 

Astronomie, sf. astronomy; from L. as- 
tro n o m i a . — Der. astronome, astronomiqwc. 

Astuce, sf. cunning, astuteness ; from L. 
astucia. — Der. as/weieux (§ 229). 

ATELIER, sm. a workshop. O. Fr. astelier 
(Bernard Palissy has hastelier), from L. has- 
tellarius*, a place at which are made the 
hastellae (for hastulae, i. e. little planks, 
splints, in Isidore of Seville). Hastella* 
becomes in O. Fr. astelle, a splint, now 
attelle. The astelier (place for making these 
astelles) w'as at first simply a carpenter’s 
workshop, whence it Came to mean a work- 
shop generally. (For such enlargements of 
meaning see § 13.) As to the philological 
changes, the chief is the loss ot the h, which 
may also be seen in habere, avoir, etc. 
(§ ^.^4)* This is to be noted even in 
Class. Lat. ; er, olus, era (Old Lat. her, 
holus, hera), are very common in inscrip- 
tions, in which we also find ujus, ic, oc, 
eredes, oncstus, omo, for hujus, hie, 
hoc, heredes, honestus, homo; and this 
though the Romans aspirated the initial 
h strongly, just as is done in England or 
Germany. For the loss of the s see § 148; 
for ariii8 = r>r see § 198. 


ATERMOYER, va, to delay payment of, put 
off the terme (q. v.). Atermoyer is derived 
from terme, like rudoyer from rude, nettoyer 
from net, etc. — Dcr. atermoiemooX. 

j Ath^, sm. an atheist ; from Gr. dOeos.-^ 
Der. a/At'isme. 

Athldte, sm. an athlete ; from Gr. dOkrjrqs. 
— Der. atklMque. 

Atlas, sm. (1) Atlas, (2) an atlas, map-book; 
a word of historic origin. Mercator first 
gave this name to a volume of geographical 
maps, because Atlas in classical mythology 
bears the world on his shoulders (§ 33). 

Atmosphere, sf. the atmosphere ; a word 
constructed by the learned (§22) from Gr. 
dr fibs and atpaipa. — Der. atmosphvr\q\ie. 

Atome, sm, an atom ; from Gr. aro- 

fiOS. 

Atonie, sf. (Med.) atony ; from Gr. drovia. 
— Der. atone. 

Atour, sm. attire, ornament ; O. Fr. atourn; 
from O. Fr. verb atourner. Atour comes 
from atourner, like tour from tourner, con- 
tour from contourner. For the etymology 
of atourner see tourner. 

ATRE, sm. a hearthstone, fireplace. O. Fr. 
in 8 th cent, astre (in the Glosses of 
Reichenau, meaning ‘tile-flooring*). For 
as=^d see § 147. The dtre was rightly 
the tiled floor of a corner, nook, or fire* 
hearth, and the word comes, through astre, 
astrum, from O. H. G. astrih, flagging, 
paved flooring (§ 20). ^The Glosses of 
Reichenau confirm this, translating astrum 
by paviincntum, 

Atroce, adj. atrocious; from L. atroccni. 
— Der. atroc\xC\ 

Atrophie, sf. atrophy ; from Gr. drpo<pia. 
— Der. s'atrophiex. 

ATTABLER, va. to place at table. See table. 

ATTACHER, va. to attach, fasten, tie; 
DETACHER, to detach, unfasten ; from a 
common radical tacher, as attendre and di'- 
tendre are fro;n tendre, and nttirer and di^ 
tirer from tirer. This radical verb has 
disappeared, leaving no traces in O. Fr^., 
and its origin is unknown (§ 35). Littn* 
suggests a connexion with Gael, tac, a nail, 
Engl. tin-/ae^, and to tack. Attacker is a 
doublet of attaquer,q.y . — Dcr. a//ae/renient, 
rnttacher, soustacker, dvtackement. 

ATTACKER, va. to attack, assail. We have 
explained (Hist. Gram. pp. 21, 22) how the 
lie de France dialect grew in the middle ages , 
at the expense of the Norman, Picard, and 
other dialects, and ended by supplanting 
them ; how, nevertheless, it accepted certain 
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words from these dialects, words which al- 
ready existed in the lie de Fr. dialect under 
a different form, and how thenceforth the 
two forms were used indifferently, cither 
with the same meaning, or with two mean- 
ings. Attaquer (really the same word as 
attacker, as may be seen by the phrase 
attaquer a « s* attacker a) was one of the 
latter. The history of the language also 
proves it, the two words being formerly used 
indifferently, attaquer being sometimes used 
in the sense of attacker, as in the following 
passage (14th cent.) : File attaque au mantel 
une ricke escarboucle (Baudoiii de Sebourc). 
Sometimes, on the other hand, attacker 
means attaquer, livrer un combat, as in the 
following extract from a letter of Calvin to 
the Regent of England : A ce que fentends, 
Moti$eigneur, vous avez deux especes de mu‘ 
tins qui se sont eslevez centre le roy et Vestal 
du royaume : les uns sont gens fantastiques 
qui soubs couleur de VEvangile vouldroient 
niettre tout en confusion; les autres sont 
gens obstines aux superstitions de VAnteckrist 
de Rome. Tons ensemble meritent bien Wes- 
ire riprim h par le glnyve qui vous est commis, 
veu qiVils s’attaschent nonseulement au 
roy, mais a Dieii qui Va assis au siege royal, 
et vous a commis la protection tant de sa 
personne que de sa majeste, (Lettres de 
Calvin recueillies par M. Bonnet, ii. 201). 
Attaquer is therefore a simple doublet of 
attacker, q. v. — Der. attaque, hiattaquzhlc. 

AT'l’ARDER, la. to retard, delay. See 
tard. 

ATTEINDRE, vn. to touch, strike, reach, 
attain; from L. attingdre. For i = « 

§ 73 ; for loss of atonic e (ng’re) see 
§ 51 ; for ng'r = «r see § 131; for nr^ndr 
by intercalation of d sec Hist. Gram. p. 73. 
— Der. atteintc (partic. siibst., § 188). 

ATTELER, va. to yoke, put to; DETELER, 
to unyoke. Both these words come from 
a common radical teler, of which the origin 
is unknown (§ 35). — Der. attehge. 

ATTENANT, adj. adjoining, contiguous ; 

' honi L. attinentem. Sec tenir. 

A TTENDRE, va. to await, wait for, expect ; 
from L. attendere. For loss of the 
penultimate e see § 51. — Der. attenio 
(participial subst., § 188). 

ATTENDRIR, va. to soften, affect. See 
tendr e, — Der. a//e;i(fnssement. 

ATTENTE, sf expectation, hope. See at- 
tendre. 

Mtentep, va. to attempt; from L. atten- 
tate. — Der. attentat, attentatoirc. 


Attentif, atff. attentive; froth L. atten- 
tivus. 

Attention, attention; from.L, atten- 
tionem. 

Att6nuer, va, to weaken, waste; from L. 
attenuate. — Der. attenr/ation, 

ATTERRER, va. to throw down; lit. to 
throw down to the ground. From bt add 
terre, q. v. The etymol. meaning is still 
to be traced in Bossuct : Se ralentir afres 
V avoir atterre, e'est lui faire reprendre ses 
forces, 

ATTERRIR, vn. to land. See terre, — Der. 
atternsszgo (§ 248), -issement (§ 225). 

Attestor, va. to attest; from L. attestari. 
— Der. attestaUow. 

Atticisme, sm. an atticism ; from Gr. dxTt- 

Kiatws, 

ATTIEDIR, va. to cool. See tiede. — Der. 
a//iVdissemcnt. 

ATTIFER, va. to dress one's head. Origin 
unknown (§ 35). 

ATTIRER, va, to attract. See tirer, — Der. 
attirzW. 

ATTISER, va. to stir (the fire) ; from L. * 
attitiare* (deriv. from titio). For tiare 
see agencer. — Dcr. ar/wement. 

*)* Attitude, sf. an attitude; introd, in 16th 
cent, from It. attitudine {^ 25). Attitude 
is a doublet of aptitude. * 

ATTOUCHEMENT, sm. a touch, contact; 
from attoucker. See toucker. 

Attractif, adj. attractive ; from L. attrac- 
tivus, formed from the supine at tr ac- 
tum. 

Attraction, sf. attraction; from L. attr ac- 
tionem. 

ATTRAIRE, va, to attract, allure ; from L. 
attrahere. See traire. 

ATTRAIT, sm. attraction, allurement, pi, 
charm; a participial subst. (§§ 187, 188) ; 
from L. attroctus, found in sense of 
allurement in Dictys Cretensis. ct be- 
comes it by incomplete assimilation (§ 168) : 
ct first became jt, which passed into it, the 
French 1 representing the Lat. o. This 
change is not rare in Fr. ; thus after a, as 
in factus, /at/; after e, as in confectus, 
confit; after i, as strictus, 6 troit; after o, 
as coctus, cuit; after u, as fructus,yrm/. 
See Hist. Gram. p. 50. The spelling faict, 
traict, etc., is the grotesque and barbarous 
work of I5th-cent. pedants. The medieval 
Fr. wrote it, as now, fait, trait, etc. Wish- 
ing to bring these words nearer to their 
Latin original the pedantic Latinists inter- 
calated a c, and wrote faict, traict, not 
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knowing that the ii already represented th< 
Lat. ot. 

ATTRAPER, va, to catch ; from trappe. Foi 
the etymoli^gy see trappe, — Der. altrape 
(verbal siibst.), lattraper, 

Attrayant, adj, attractive, alluring, properl} 
part. pres, of attraire, but used as an adj. 

Attribuer, va, to attribute ; from L. at 
tribuere. — Der. a/tribuXion^ aitributif, 

Attribut, an attribute; from L. attri 
buituni. 

ATTRISTER, va. to sadden. See tris/e, 

ATTROUPER, va, to gather, assemble. Se< 
troupe. — Der. attroupemcnX, 

AU, art, dat, sing, to the. O. Fr. a/, contr 
from a le (see le), AUX, art. dat. pi. to 
the. O. Fr. nws, earlier als, for d les (see 
les). For / = in these words, see §§157 
158. ■ 

AUBAINE, sf, escheat, right of succession to 
the goods of an alien at his death. An 
aubain was a foreigner who had not beer 
naturalised. Origin unknown (§35) [though 
it may be traced to the med. L. albanus*. 
which however carries us no farther back. 
See Ducange, s. v.]. 

AUBE, s/. the dawn of day, daybreak, formerly 
albe, from L. alba. For l = w see § 157. 
— Der. aw6ade, iiitrod. in 15th cent, from 
Sp. alhada (§ 26). 

AUBE, sf. an alb, vestment of white linen 
from L. alba. 

AUBE, sf. a paddle (of a wheel). Origin un- 
known (§ 35). 

AUBEPINE, sf, the hawthorn. O. Fr. 
alhespiney from L. albasplna. For l=i< 
see § 157 ; for erg — ep see § 148. 

AUBERGE, sf. an inn, public house. O. Fr. 
albergBy earlier still helberge \ in the nth 
cent, herherge in the Chanson dc Roland 
meaning a military station — a word o 
Germanic origin, like most war-terms, and 
from O. II. G. her*berga, JierihergA (§ 21). 
It is curious that the mod. Germ, deriv. 
herberg also signifies ‘ an inn,’ by the same 
extension of meaning as has modified the 
sense of the Fr. word (§ 15). — Der. au- 
berghte (§ 217). 

AUBIER, sm. (Bot.) the blea ; from L. alba- 
riua *, from albus (by reason of the white- 
ness of the inner bark of the plant). For 
al=> au see § 157 ; for -arius = -ier sec 
§ 198. 

AUBOUR, sm. (Bot.) the cytisus, laburnum ; 
from L. alburnum. For al = au see 
§ 157; foru = oM see § 97; forrn = rcp 
cornu, cor, and § 164. , 


AUCUN, adj, any, any one, some one. • This 
word (in the 13th cent, alcun, in the 12th 
alqutt) is a compd. of alque, as chacun of 
chaque, and (fuelquun of qiielque, Aliquis 
produced O. Fr. alque: aliqui venerunt, 
in O. Fr. alque vinrent. Alque therefore 
answers to quelque, and alqun to quelqtPun. 
The history and etymology of aucun show 
that the word is properly allirmative, not 
negative: Avez-vous entendu aucun r//s- 
cours qui vous fit croirel , , , Allez au 
bord de la mer attendre les vaisseaux, et 
si vous en voyez aucun s, revenez me le 
dire. , , . Phedre ctait si succinct ^i/’ancuus 
Ven ont blame. La Fontaine, Fables, 6. i. 
Aucun properly only becomes negative when 
accompanied by ne — fen attendais trois, 
aucun ne vint: wc must not forget that 
the word itself is positive, meaning quelqu- 
un, ‘some one.* For the change of ali- 
quis into alque, by the fall of the Lat. i, 
see § 51; for see § 157. — Der. 

aucunement. 

Audace, boldness; from L. audacia. — 
Der. audaciewx, ni/dncieusement. 

Audience, sf. an audience, hearing*; from 
L. audientia. — Der. audienclor. 

Auditeur, 57 ». an auditor; from L. audi* 
tore 111. 

Auditif, adj. auditorj^ ; from L. auditi- 
vus. 

Audition, sf. a hearing; from L. aiiditio- 
iiem. 

Auditoire, sm. (i) court,* h.^!! ; (2) audi- 
ence; from L. auditorium. 

AUGE, sf. a trough ; from L. alveus. For 
al==a7^ see § 157; for -veus = 
through vjus, ’jus, ge, see Hist. Gram, 
p. 66; for the loss of v sec Hist. Gram, 
p. 8r. 

Augment, sm. an augment, increase ; from 
L. augmentum. 

Augmenter, va. to augment ; from L. 
augmentare . — Der. augmentation . 

Augure,5m. an augury; from L. auguriiiin. 
Augure is a doublet of O. Fr. heur, which 
survives in bonheur, malheur. — Der. au- 
gurer. 

Auguste, adj. august, noble ; from L. au- 
gustus. Auguste is a doublet of aoiit, q. v. 

AUJOURD’UUr, adv. to-day. Hid is L. 
hodie. For hodie = odie see § 134; ffr 
odie = 7// see § 121; for 6 = 7/, see § 77* 
The O. Fr. word remains in the law term 
d!hui en un an. Aujourdhui, in O. Fr. 
written more correctly au jour d'hui, is a 
pleonasm, lit. meaning ‘ on the day of to-day.’ 
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AUMONE, s/. alms, charity. O. Fr. aumosne 
in nth cent, almosne; in 9th cent 
almosna, elmosna^ from L. dlSemds^a.. 
For the loss of the Lat. y, under the rule 
of the Lat. accent, see § 51 ; for the loss 
of the ee see § 52; for e — a see Hist 
Gram. p. 48, and § 65, note i ; for Ql = au 
sec § 157 ; for the loss of s see § 148. — Dcr 
-erie, -iere. 

AUMUSSE, sf. amcss, a kind of fur worn on 
Church vestments. Origin unknown (§ 35). 

AUNE, sm. (But.) an aider-tree; from L. al- 
nus. For al=au see § 157. — Der. aunaie 
(§ 211). 

AUNE, sf. an ell. O. Fr. from Low L. 
alena, which from Goth, aleina. For 
al-m/ see § 157. — Der. auner, ai//iage, 

fl 7 /«eiir. 

AUPARAVANT, adv. before; from au and 
paravant. The article au was not attached 
to this w'ord till towards the 15th cent.: 
O. Fr. said par-avant» Je ne voulus point etre 
ingrat, says Froissart, quand je considiTai 
la honte qu'il tne tnontra par-avant. See 
avant, 

\UPRftS, adv. near. See pres, 

i^ur^ole, sf, an aureole, glory, halo ; from 
L. aureola, sc. corona, a coronet of gold. 
Aurvole is a doublet of loriot, q. v. 

iuriculaire, adj. auricular ; from L. aur- 
icular is. Auriculaire is a doublet of 
oreiller, q. y, 

lURONE, (Bft.) southernwood; from L. 
abrotonum. Abrdtdnum, regularly 
contrd. into abrdt’num, according to the 
law of the Lat. accent (see § 51), reduced 
tn to «, as in plat’nus, plane \ rctna, 
(Hist. Gram. p. 81). br becomes ur 
as follows : b is softened first into v ; this is 
next vocalised and becomes «, a transition 
very common in Lat. as nauta for nav’ta ; 
naufragiiim for nav’fragium; aucellus 
for av’cellus, etc. (see § I13). Even in 
Lat. there arc examples in which the u (as 
ui Fr.) conics from b through v; thus 

•abfero becomes aufero, by the way of 
avfero; abfugio, avfugio, aufugio. 
Up. also the common Lat. form gauta 
Uir gab’ta (gabata). This change of b 
ulo u is found in parole^ idle, forge^ puree, 
whicl words have lost their etyniol. form 
in mod. Fr., but in O. Fr. were paraule 
(parab’la), taule (tab*la), faurge (fabr*- 
petiree {pevree, pip’rata). This soft- 
ening also goes on with the Fr. language : 
thus aurai, saurai, were in O. Fr. avrai, 
for averai, from habere ; savrai, saverai 


from sapere, as is shown in the Hist. Gram, 
p. 128. 

Aurore, sf. the dawn, break of day ; from 
L. aurora. 

Ausculter, va. (Med.) to auscultate, listen ; 
from L. auscultarc. Ausculter is a doublet 
of ecouter, q. v. — Der. auscultation. 

Auspice, .sm. an auspice; froniL. auspicium. 

AUSSI, adv, also, likewise. O. Fr. edsi, from 
L. aliud sic (Hist. Gram. p. 158), aliud 
having regularly produced al in O. Fr. by 
dropping the medial d (§ 1 20), and then by 
dropping the short atonic vowels iu (§ 51), 
Then for sic = si see si ; for of =* a?/ see § 1 5 7. 

AUSSITOT, adv, immediately. See aussi and 
tot, 

Austdre, adj, austere; from L. austerus. 
— Der. austerite, austerement. 

Austral, adj, austral, southern ; from L. 
australis. 

f Autan, sm, the south wind; from Prov. 
autan (§ 24). This word, originally altan, 
is from L. altanus (the south or south-west 
wind, ill Vitruvius). 

AUTANT, adv. as much, as many ; so much, 
so many. O. Fr. altant, from L. aliud 
tantiim (Hist. Gram. p. 159). For aliud 
^al = au see aussi, 

AUTEL, sm, an altar. O. Fr. altel (in the 
I ith cent, alter, in the Chanson de Roland), 
from L. altare. For al=i7z/ see § 157; 
for a = e see § 54; for r — l cp. pere- 
grinus, peler in, § 154. 

Auteur, .sm. an author; from L. autorem, 
a form found as well as auctorem. 

Authentique, adj. authentic; from L. 
auth e n t i cii s. — Der. authenticit 6 . 

Autochthone, (i) adj. ^utochthonic, ab- 
original, (2) sm. an aboriginal ; from Gr. 
avToxOctfv, 

Autocrate, sm. an autocrat; from Gr. 
avTo/cparrjs. 

t Auto-.da-fd, sm. an auto-da-fe, ‘ act-of- 
faith*; a composite word introduced from 
Port., used of the execution of the victims 
of the Inquisition (§ 26). 

Autographe, sm. an autograph ; from Gr. 
avToypaipos. 

Automate, sm. an automaton; from Gr. 
avTuiMTos. — Dcr. automatiqae. 

Automne, sm. the autumn ; from L. au- 
tumnus, a form of auctumnus. — Der. aw- 
tomnzl. 

Autonome, adj. autonomous, independent ; 
from Gr. aiiTovofios. — Der. autonomie. 

Autopsie, sf. an autopsy, post-mortem ex- 
amination ; from Gr. avroifta. 
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Autoriser, va. to authorise ; from Low L 
auctorisare *. — Der. at/Zonsation. 

Autorite, sf. authority ; from L. auctori- 
tatem. 

AUTOUR, prep, round about. See tour, 

AUTOUR, sm. a goshawk. Prov. austor, 
It. astore; Low L. astdrius*^ from L. 
asturius*, from astur, used in 4th cent. 
by Firmicus Maternus. For ast<sat/sZ see 
autruche ; for loss of 8 see § 148. 

AUTRE, adj, other; formerly altre, from L. 
alter. Autrui answers to autre as eettui to 
cet (see Hist. Gram. p. 115) ; consequently 
autrui had no article in O. Fr. : men said 
V autrui cheval or le cheval autrui (al- 
terius equus) for le cheval ctun autre, 

AUTRUCHE, sf, an ostrich ; O. Fr. autruce 
and austruce from L. avistruthio (strucio 
for struthio is to be found in medieval 
Lat.). Avis-struthio, avis-strucio, is 
contrd. into av’strucio ; v then becomes 
u, as in navifragium, nav’fragium, 
naufragium (§ 141). For loss of the 
s see § 148. The Sp. avestruz, an ostrich, 
confirms this derivation from avis-struthio 

(§ 15)- 

AUV'ENT, sm, a penthouse. Origin unknown 
(§ 35)* 

Auxiliaire, adj. auxiliary; from L. auxili- 
aris. 

AVAL, adv. down>stream ; from L. ad val- 
lem, used of a river flowing vale-wards : its 
opposite is amont (ad montem), which is 
upwards, towards the hill. The verb avaler 
(lit. to go aval) signified at first ‘to descend,* 
and was but gradually restricted to its 
present sense of swallowing. (For such 
restrictions see § 13.) Some traces of 
the original meaning remain in mod. Fr., 
such as the phrase les bateaux avalent le 
Jleuve, and in the word avalanche^ which is 
properly a mass of snow which slides to- 
wards the vale. Lat. dv is here reduced to 
V, as in advertero, avertir (§ 120). — Der. 
flVrt/anche, avaltr. 

f Avalanche, sf. an avalanche ; a word 
introduced from Switzerland. It is a par- 
ticipial form from the verb avaler. For its 
etymology see aval, 

AVALER, va. to swallow. See aval. 

AV ANGER, (i) vfl. to advance, stretch forth; 
(2) vn. to come forward. See avant, — Der. 
avancct avnnceme,v\\., 

t A vanie , sf. molestation, annoyance. This 
word is a curious instance of the vicissi- 
tudes in meaning described in § 13. Avanief 
which is the common Gr. dPavia (an affront). 


which again is from the Turkish avan 
(a vexation, trouble), was used originally of 
the exactions practised on Christian mer- 
chants by the Turks. Brought by travellers 
into Europe, the word soon passed out of 
its narrower signification of annoyance to 
Christians, to its present and more general 
sense of annoyance of any kind. 

AVANT, (i) prep, before, (2) adv. far, for- 
ward ; from L. abante *, a form found in a 
few inscriptions of the Empire, e.g. in the 
epitaph, * Fundi hujus dominus infans hie 
jacet similis Deo ; hunc abante oculis 
parentis rapuerunt nymphaeo in gurgite.’ 
Abante was certainly a common Lat. 
form, answering to ante, the class, form. 
There is preserved a curious testimony as to 
this point : the common folk said ab-ante 
for ante, and an old Roman grammarian 
finds great fault with the form, bidding his 
readers avoid it : ‘ “ Ante me fugit ” 
dicimus non ab-ante me fugit”; nani 
praepositio praepositioni adjungitur imprii- 
denter : quia ante et ab sunt duae praepo- 
sitiones.* (Glosses of Piacidus in Mai, iii. 
431.) The Lat. b becomes v, a softening 
found in Lat. ; in the oldest monuments we 
see acervus for acerbus, devitum for 
debitum ; in 6th-cent. documents deli- 
verationem for deliberationem. This 
softening also takes place in Fr. in habere, 
avoir, etc. (§ 1 13). — Der. avantagt (that 
which advances, profits, u^, sets us avant). 

AVANTAGE,sm. an advantage. See avant . — 
Der. avantagcT, dvsavantager, avantageux, 
disavantageux. 

Avare, adj. avaricious, greedy ; from L. 
avarus. Avare is a doublet of O.Fr. aver. 
— Der. avarice. 

AVARIE, .sf. a damage, injury (properly done 
to a cargo in transit). Avarie, in late Lat. 
havaria, haveria, comes through It. 
avaria (§25) from Ar, awdr, damage to 
merchandise (§ 30). 

AVEC, prep, with ; formerly aveuc, originally 
avoc, from a barbarous Lat. abhoc, aboc, 
which is a transformation of the expression 
apud hoc, lit. * with this,* apud having 
the signification of cum in several Merov. 
and Carol, documents, as in one of the 
Formulae of Marculphus, ‘ Apud xii 
Francos debeat coniurare.’ Apud soon 
lost its d (§ 1 21) (as is seen from the form 
apue, found for apud in an inscription of 
the Empire), and then became ap, which 
passed into ab by the regular transition ol 
p into b (see § ill). Ab for apud, >1^ 
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the sense of the modern avec, is found in 
Chartulary of Louis the Pious (a.d. 814) 
‘ab euni,* ‘Ab his cellulis,* and in the 
oldest iiioiiuinent of the language, the 
Strasburg oaths (a.i). 842), we have ‘ Ab 
Ludher iiul plaid iiuinquam prindrai * = 
Lothaire je ne ferai aucun accord. See also 
under d. The Lat. hoc lost its h (see § 134), 
and the compd. ab-00 changing b into v 
(§ 1 1 3) became avoe, a form found in 
iith'Cent. documents. The 0 of avoc then 
became eu (§ 79), aveuc^ which towards 
the 14th cent, became avec, 

AVELINE, sf. a lilbert, formerly avelaine\ 
from L. avellana : this passage from a to 
I occurs in a few instances, as in cerasus, 
cerise, Avellana is an adj. (sc. nux avcl- 
lana'), the filbert of Avella. 

AVENIR, vn. to occur; from L. advenire. 
For dv = v see § 120. Avenir (as a verb) 
is now archaic : it was still in use in the 
17th cent., Ce que les prophites ont dit de- 
voir avenir dans In suite des temps (Pascal). 
Avenir is a doublet of advenir^ q. v., and of 
the old av*‘indre. — Der. avenir (sm. arrival, 
the infin. taken as a subst., § 185)1 avenue 
(partic. subst., ^ 1S7), rivewturc. 

AVENT, sm. A<.vent ; from L. adventus. 
For loss of d before v see § 1 20. 

AVENTURK, s/.:m adventure. See avenir. — 
Der. aventurcr, -eiix, -icr, -iere. 

AVENUE, an avenue, approach. See avenir. 

AVERER, vn. to^aver, allirni the truth of; 
from L. adveraro*. For dv = v see § 
120. 

AVERSE, sf. a heavy shower. See verser. 
Averse is a doublet of adverse, q. v. 

Aversion, sf. aversion, dislike; from L. 
aversionem. 

AVERTIR, va. to inform, warn ; from L, 
advertere . — Der. aver/issement, 

AVEU, sm. an avowal. See avouer. 

AVEUGLE, adj. blind; from L. abdchlus^, 
compd. of ab (privative) and oculus, like 
amens, out of one’s mind, which is compd. 
of a and mens. This word is old in com- 
mon Lat.; it is found in Petronius (ist 
cent.) ill the phrase *abooulo librum 
legere* (to read with eyes shut). Abo- 
culus is regularly contrd. into aboclus 
(§ 50 - Oclus is to be found for oculus 
m the Appendix ad Probum. For b~v see 
§ III; for accented o = eu see § 79 J 

see aigle and § 129. This derivation 
IS confirmed (§ 15) by It, avocolo^ now 
vow/o. — Der. aveuglex, aveuglemeuX, 

^vxde, odj, greedy 3 from L, avidus. 


AVILIR, va. to vilify. See vil. — Der. aviU 
issement, 

AVINER, va. to season with wine. See vin, 
AVIRON, sm. any instrument which serves to 
turn an object with, an oar. Cp. environ. 
See virer, 

AVIS, sm, an opinion, mind, vote, advice; 
from a and vis, which, from L, visum, in 
O. Fr. meant opinion, way of seeing a thing. 
The medieval expression was il nCest a vis 
(my opinion is that . . .). jl and vis were 
afterwards united to form avis, — Der. avtser, 
ravisex, malavrser. 

AVITAILLER, va. to provision, victual. 
Vitaille in O. Fr. signified ‘ provisions,* from 
L. victualia. For ct = / see Hist. Gram, 
p. 50 and §129; for the loss of u see 
coudrei and, besides, we find vitalia for 
victualia in Carlov. Chartularies. — Der. 
xavitniller, 

AVIVER, va. to polish, burnish. See vif, 
— Der, xaviver. 

Avocat, sm. an advocate, pleader, barrister ; 
from L. advocatus. Avocat is a doublet 
of avoue, q. v. — Der. ovocasserie. 

AVOINE, sf. oats; from L. avena. For g 
= 01 see § 62. 

! AVOIR, va. to have ; from L. habere. For 
I the loss of h see § 134; for b«v see § 

1 13 ; for 0 = 0/ see § 62. 

AVOISINER, va, to border on. See voisin. 
AVORTER, va. to miscarry; from late L. 
abortare*. For b = v see § 113. — Der. 
avortemenX, avortou. 

AVOUfi, sm, an attorney; from L. advoca- 
tus. For the loss of c see § 129; for 
dv=i; see aval and § 120; for o = o» (the 
5 being treated as if it were 0) see § 81 ; 
for -atus = -d see § 200. Avou 4 is a 
doublet of avocat, q. v. 

AVOUER, va. to avow, confess; compd. of 
vouer, q. v. The history of this word gives 
us a curious example of those changes of 
meaning treated of in § 15. Originally 
avouer was a term of feudal custom : avouer 
ttn seigneur is ‘to recognise him for one’s 
lord,* ‘ to swear him fealty, to approve all 
his acts.* Thence came the second sense 
‘to approve.’ Je t'avouerai de tout, says 
Racine in his Phodre. Corneille says, Et 
sans doute son cceur vous en avouera bien. 
Paul Louis Courier uses the word in this 
sense, when he says in one of his letters, 
Parle, ecris, je t'avouerai de tout. After 
* approval ’ it passes to * ratification,’ thence 
to ' recognition as one’s own,’ as in avouer 
un$ UUre, Lastly, it means * to recognise* 
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generally, ‘fo avow.* — Der. aveu (verbal 
subst., § 184), desnvoMer (of which the 
verbal subst. is 66saveu). 

AVRIL, sm. April; from L. aprilU. For 
p = i; see § iii. 

Axe, sm. an axis; from L. axis. — Der. ojclllc, 
of which the doublet is aisselle, q. v. 

Axiome, sm. an axiom; from Gr. 

Axonge, s/. (Pharm.) axunge; from L. 
axungia (pig’s fat, in Pliny), lit» fat used 
for cart wheels. 


Azote, sm. (Cbcm.) azote ; a word made up 
of Gr. a priv. and fonj. 
f Azur, sm. azure, blue sky. This word, 
which can be traced in Fr. back to the 1 ith 
cent., is of Eastern origin, a corruption of 
Low Lat. lazzurum*, lazur*, which is 
the Persian lazur , the stone now called lapis 
lazuli (§ 31). 

Azyme, sm. unleavened bread ; from Gr. 
a^vfjLos, 


Babeurre, sm. butter-milk. In 1604 Nicot*s 
Diet, has Batbeurre, instrument pour battre 
le lait. The implcnient thus gave its name 
to the substance it created. For change of 
sense see § 13. Batbeurre is a coiiipd. of 
hat (see hattr^ and betirre. For such compds. 
of subst. and verb see Hist. Gram. p. 176; 
for loss of / see Hist. Gram. pp. 81, 82. 

BABILLER, vn. to babble, chatter (15th cent, 
in the Farce de Patelin); an onomatop. 
word (§ 34). Cp. analogous words in other 
languages; Engl, babble^ babbeln. — 

Der. babilhxd, babilUgCf babil (verbal 
subst.), 

BABINE, sf. a lip, chops (of apes, etc.) (i6th 
cent, in Beroalde de Verville, p. 258); der., 
with sullix ine. from root hab (a lip), of 
Germ, origin, found in several mod. Germ, 
patois as happe. [Liltre refers across to hn- 
houin, the baboon, q. v.] f'or pp — 6 see 
§ III. 

fBabiole, sf. a plaything; from \X.bab~ 
bole. 

i* Babord, sm. (Naut.) larboard, port; from 
Germ, hachbord. 

fBabouche, a slipper; from Ar. 
baboudj (§ 30). 

BABOUIN, sm. a baboon, monkey. Origin 
unknown {baboain in 1^. Esticune’s Diet., 
1549). See babine. 1 know no example 
of the word before the 14th cent.; yet it 
certainly existed in the 13th, as Ducange 
quotes from an inventory, 1295, of the trea- 
sury of S. Paul’s in London, A. 1 295, ‘ Imago 
B. V. . . . cum pede quadrato stante super 
quatuor parvos babewynos ’ ; and the verb 
bebuinare signified, in the 13th cent., to 
paint grotesque figures in MSS. 

BAG, sm. a ferryboat, punt, fastened by a rope 
to either shore, 4 trough; from Netherl. bak 


(in 15th cent, in Eustache Deschamps). From 
this prim, has ^'ome the dim. bachot. a little 
baCf or boat. F’or the suffix 0/ see § 2S1. 
For c — ck see § 128. Bac also signim> 
a trough; brewers call the wooden vismI 
in which they prepare their hops a bac. In 
this sense the word has produced another 
dim. baquet; for dim. in -e/ see ahlette and 
§ 281. P'or transition of sense from boat , 
to vat see § 13. 1 

Baccalaur^at, sm. bachelorship. S.'C iia- 
chelier. 

Bacchanales, yf. pi. bacchanalia ; from L. | 
bacchanalia. 

Bacchante, sf. a Bacchante, priestess 
Bacchus; from L. baqphanteiu *, p. part. | 
of bacchati. 

't'Bacha, stn. a pasha, bashaw, a Turk:>'! 
^on\, pacha (§ 30), in its Ar. form bacha. 

BACHE, sf. (i) an awning, (2) cistern, (j! 
frame. Origin unknown (a word not 
than the 19th cent.). 

BACHELIER, st?i. a bachelor. Prov. btv- 
calar. It. haccalnre. Mcrov. Lat. bacc?.* ] 
larius* (a man attached to a bacc.ilaria*. 
or grazing-farm). ‘ Cedimus res propne-| 
tatis nostrac ad monasterinm quod voc.itur J 
Bellus Locus, cum ipsa baccalaria 
mansis,* from a donation of 895, Ch.irtulary I 
of Beaulieu, p. 95. Baccalaria, which h| 
connected with baccalator a cow-litrd- 
found in 9th-ccnt. dociinienls, comes fron‘j 
baccalia, a herd of cows, which fron* | 
bacca, a cow, a form used for vacca > 
Low Lat. For change o-f v into b see § ^ 

Baccalarius is first a cow-herd, ihe“ ® jj 
farm-servant; moreover, in Carolingian text> j 
we have lists of serfs from which we see thaj 
baccalarius and baccalaria are appl>^'‘'l 
oqly to young persons over sixteen years o* | 
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age, old enough to be engaged in field 
labour : thus, in a Descriptio mancipiorum 
or list of property of the Abbey of St. Victor 
at Marseilles (9th cent.), we find a list 
of serfs living on a colonica (or breadth of 
land tilled by a colonus) : * Colonica in 
Campania : Slcphaniis, colonus ; uxor Dara ; 
Dominicus, filius baccalarius; Martina, 
filia baccalaria ; Vera, filia annorum xv * 
(Chart, of S. Victor, ii. 633). The word 
has thus passed through a series of meanings 
before reaching its present modern sense. 
The bacheliera farm-servant, attached to a 
baccalaria, works under a colonus ; this 
word then takes the sense, in feudal custom, 
of a lower vassal who marches under the 
banner of another ; then it comes to mean 
a youth too young to carry his own banner 
as yet, who serves under a lord ; then, in 
old University speech, he is a young man 
who studies under a Master, with a view to 
g.iiuing the degree below that of Doctor 
or Master ; lastly, it means a graduate in a 
Faculty. 

Baccalarius becomes bacalorius by 
cc = c, whence in iith cent, haceler. For 
a = c see § 54; for arius~er see Hist. 
Gram. p. 184, and § 198 note 3. Baceler 
in 1 2th cent, becomes bacheler\ for c^ch 
.see § 128. Jlacheler in 13th cent, becomes 
bachelier: for er — ier see § 66. From 
O. Fr. bachelier comes throiigli the Normans 
the Kngl. bach^or. Let us add that towards 
the end of the middle ages bachelier ^ in the 
sense of a Graduate in a Faculty, was 
latinised into baccalaureus by the Univer- 
sity clerks, who also invented for this new- 
formed word the etymology bacca lauri, 
alluding to ApolKj’s bay. After inventing 
baccalaureus (a word tound in 15th. cent, 
in N. de Clemcngis de Studio Theoh), they 
made out of it baccalaureatus, which 
was then turned into baccalaurrat. It is 
hardly necessary to add that this etymology 
has no foundation. 

Bachique,a<(/.lkicdiic; from L.bacchicus, 

HACIIOT, sw. a wherry, little boat (1549, 
K. Kstienne’s Diet.) ; see bac^ of which it is 
a diminutive, sec § 281. — Der. bacholQwx, 

liACLER, va. to bar, fasten (door or window) ; 
a Word not found in Fr. before the 17th ! 
‘^^■nt. It came in towards the end of the 
16th cent, from Prov. haclar^ to close a door 
J^'th a Wooden bar, a bacillus, whence 
haculare, wl.ence baclar by loss of il 
(§52). In 1604 Nicot’s Diet, gives this 
dcliuiiion of bacler : Daclek est fermerhuys j 


avee un hasion par dedens, Pessulum fori* 
bus obdere ; et &*entend de ce petit baston 
ou cheville (fun pied de long qui ferme 
Vhuys €H manure de verroil de fer. From 
this literal sense the word got, in the mid- 
dle of the 17th cent., the figurative sense of 
'closing an a^air’; and in 1690 Furetihre’s 
Diet, says, Bacler, /ermer avec des chaines 
barres, bateaux ... on dit figurement et 
bassenient: C’est une affaire bdclee, cest d 
dire conclue et arrviee. For change of 
meaning see § 13. The original meaning 
of ‘ to shut * remains in some technical 
phrases, such as bacler un port, to close 
it with chains; bacler une riviere, etc.^ 
Der. debdcler, ddbdcle (verbal subst.). 

fBadaud, sm. a booby, ninny; introd. 
towards the i6th cent, from Prov. badau 
(§ 24), which is connected with Lat. ba- 
dare* (see under hayer). 

BADIGEON, adj. stone-coloured (1690, Fiire- 
ticre's Diet.). Origin unknown. — Der. ba- 
digeonncT, -age. 

Badin, adj. light, jesting, foolish. Thew'ord 
came into the French tongue from the 
Provencal (§ 24) badin, connected with 
Lat. ba dare*. {See bay er.) 

f Badin er, v/t. to jest, make merry; the 
Prov. badiner (§ 24), which is connected 
with Lat. badare* {seebayer). For badiner 
from hader, cp. trottener, trotter. — Der. 
badine, badimge, -erie. 

BADINE, a switch (not found in Diet, 
before the present cent.); pi. a kind of 
small pincers or tongs ; verbal subst. of 
badiner (see badin), of which Richelet’s 
Diet. (1728) s.iys, BADiNER.yowfr e/ foldtrer 
de la main. A badirte is something, then, 
to play with in the hand: Trevoux’s Diet. 
(1743) says, Badines, pincettes legeres qu*on 
appelle ainsi parce qu 'elles servent d b a d i n e r 
et d s^amuser en arrangeant quelques char- 
boHs. Hence can easily be seen how the 
word comes to mean ‘a switch, cane,* to 
hold in the hand and * flirt,* but not to 
use. 

AFOUER, va. to baffle, scoff at (i6th cent, 
in Montaigne, ii. 153) ; from O. Fr. baffer, 
beffer. A word' of Germ, origin, from 
N therl. beffen. 

B£tfrer, vn. to gourmandise, stuff ; from L 
baferare*, der. from bafer, found in a 
Gloss, published by Mai (Class, auct. Fragm. 
viii.) : * Bafer, grossus, turgidus, ventri- 
culosus.* Baf(^6)rare, contr. to bafrare, 
becomes bdfrer by are-^r, § 263. — Der. 
hdfre (verbal subst.), bafrear. 
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BAGAGE, sm. baggage ; dcriv. in age (§ 248) 
of hague^ which originally meant * parcels,* 
* bundles.* The word remains in the phrase 
Sortir (Tun danger vie et b agues sauves. 
Bague in this sense seems to come from 
Celt. (Gael, hag, a parcel, § 19). 

Bagarre, sf. a hubbub, fray. Origin un- 
known. 

f Bagatelle, sf. a trifle; introd. in the 
16th cent, from It. hagatella (§ 25). 

fBagne, sm. galleys; introd. in i6th cent, 
from It. hagno (§ 25). Bagne is a doublet 
of bain, q. v. 

BAGUE, sf. a ring ; from Low L. bacca *, 
which bears the sense of a ring in a chain 
in early middle ages. This word is a 
Latinised Germ, word ; Goth, bang, Icel. 
baugr, a ring. For cc=g‘ see adjuger, 

i‘ Baguette, sf. a switch, rod, wand ; in- 
trod. in i6th cent, from It. bacchetta (§ 25). 

fBahut, sm. a chest, a trunk; origin un- 
known. 

BAI, adj. bay ; from L. badius, bay-coloured 
(in Varro). For the loss of the d see 
§ 121. 

BAIE, sf. a bay ; from L. baia * (in Isidore 
of Sevdle) : 'Hunc portum veteres vocabant 
baias.* 

BAIE, sf. a berry; from L. bacca, baca. 
For the loss of the c see § 1 29. 

BAIGNER, va. to bathe ; from L. balneare. 
The 1 disappears, as in albula, able, q. v. 
and § 169 ; thenbaneare becomes baigner, 
by the change of ne into gn (see cigogne 
and § 244, and of a into ai (see aigle and 
§ 54)* — D®*"* (verbal subst., see aboi), 

baigneur, baignoire. 

BAIL, sm. a lease, verbal subst. of bailler, to 
lease, give by contract (still used in sense of 
‘to give,* as in II Ini bailla cent coups), 
had in O. Fr., under the form bailler, the 
sense of to hold, keep, administer ; whence 
the deriv. bailW, 6a//liage. Bailler pomes 
from L. bajulare. For the loss of the u, 
and change of baj’lare into bai’Iare, and 
thence into bailler, see aider. For the re- 
duplication of the 1 see § 157, and Hist. 
Gram. p. 57. 

BAILLER, vn, to yawn. O. Fr. baailler, 
Prov. badailler. Cat. badallar, from L. bada- 
oiUare*, dim. of L. badare. Atonic H 
disappears (§ 52): for cl=i7 sec § 129; 
for loss of d (ba(d)ac*lare, baailler) see 
§ 120. — Der. baillement, enirebailler. 

BAILLER, va. to deliver, lease. See bail. 

BAILLI, sm. a bailiff; BAILLIAGE, sm. a 
•bailiwick. See baiU 


BAILLON, sm. a gag ; from L. baotilonem, 
deriv. of baculus. Atonic ti disappears 
(§ 52); for cl = /7 see § 129.— Der. bail- 
lofiuer. 

BAIN, sm. a bath. See baigner. Bain is a 
doublet of bagne. 

Baionnette, sf. a bayonet ; from Sp. bayona, 
a sheath (§ 26), whence a dim. bayoneta. 

BAISER, va. to kiss ; from L. basiare. For 
the transposition of the i sec Hist. Gram. 

P- 77 * 

BAISSER, vn. to lower. See has. — Der. 
baisse, baissier, abaisser, inbaisser, rsibais, 
sxnbaisser. 

BAL, sm. a ball, verbal subst. of O. Fr. bailer, 
to tiance, from L. ballare. — Der. ballet. 
Ballade, a ballad, came in 14th cent, from 
Prov. hallada. Baladin, a mountebank, 
also from Prov. baladin, is connected with 
the vc^’b balar, to dance. 

f Baladin, sm. a dancer, mountebank. 
See bal. 

BALAFRE, sf. a gash. Origin unknown. — 
Der. halafrer. 

BALAI, sm. a broom. O. Fr. balain, from 
Celt. (Breton balan, the genista, broom).— 
Der. balayer. 

f Balais, adj. a balass (ruby). It. balascio, 
late Lat. balascius, a word introd. from 
the East with many other terms of jewellery, 
and dcr. from Ar. balchash a kind of ruby 

(§ 30). 

BALANCE, sf. a balance, scales ; from L. 
bilancem. This change of atonic i into a 
is to be found in common Lat. (as in c a la 11- 
drus for cylindrus in Schuchardt, sal- 
vaticus for silvaticus, in the Glosses of 
Cassel). It occurs in Fr. in such words as 
cylandrus, calandre; lingua, langue; 
(§ 68). See andonille. Balance is a doub- 
let of bilan, q. v. — Der. balancer, -poire, 
-icr. 

Balauste, sm. a pomegranate-flower ; from 
L. balaustium. 

BALAYER, va. to sweep. See balai. — Dcr. 
balayear. 

Balbutier, vn. to stammer; from L. bal- 
butirc, 

fBalcon, sm. a balcony; introd. in 16th 
cent, from It. balcone (§ 25). 

fBaldaquin, sm. a baldaquin, canopy; 
introd. in 16th cent, from It. baldacchino 

(§ 25). 

BALEINE, .sf. a whale; from L. balaena. 
For ae=^e/ see § 104. — Dcr. 6n/emeau, -icr. 

BALISE, if. a buoy, beacon. Origin unknown. 
—Dcr. baliser. 
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J5ALISIER, sm. (Dot.) carmacorus, a kind of 
Indian cane ; the Aruiidu liidica. Origin un- 
known. 

Baliste, a balista (for slinging stones); 
from L. balista. 

BALIVERNE, s/. nonsense, stuff. Origin un- 
known. 

Ballade, >/. a ballad. See ba/. Probably 
from the Provcn9al hallada. 

BALLE, a ball, from O. H. G. balla. — Der. 
ballon^ -ot, dc6rtr//cr, tmlalhr. 

BALLE, sf, chaff. Origin unknown. 

BA [.LET, sni. a ballet. See baL 

BALLON, s/». a balloon. See balle (i). — Der. 
balloJiWG, 

BxVLLOT, sm. a bale, package. See halle{i). 
— Der. 6a//ofter, originally to vote by means 
of hallottes^ little balls; still used in that 
sense by Montaigne : Le peuple n*eut pas le 
cceur de prendre les ballottcs en main; 
hence W/o/tage. 

fBalourd, sm, a dolt, dullard; introd. in 
1 6th cent, from It. balordo (§ 25). — 
Der. bahnrdise. 

Balsamine, sf. the balsam; from L. bal- 
sa minus. 

Balaamique, balsamic ; from L. bal- 
samic us, from balsa mum, balsam, balm. 

+ Balustre, sm. a balustrade, banisters; 
introd. in 16th cent, from It. balaustro 
(§ 25). — Der. halustrside, answering to It. 
balauKtnita (§ 35). 

fBalzan, sm. a white-footed horse; in- 
trod. in i6tl/ cent, from It. balzano 
(§ 26 )- 

fBambin, sm. a babe; introd. in l6lh 
cent, from It. bambino (§ 25). 

fBamboche, sf. a puppet; from It. 
bnmhoccio (§ 25). 

+ Bambou. sm. bamboo; a Hindu word, 
introd. from India by travellers (§ 31), 

ban, sm. ban, a proclamation, ordinance; of 
Germ, origin, from O. H. G. hannan^ to or- 
dain, publish a decree or sentence (§ 20). 
As a feudal term the four a ban or four 
banal is the oven at which all vassals were 
• bound to bake their bread, by ban of their 
lord : there were also tnouUns banaux^ puits 
banavx^ i. e. mills and wells to which all 
persons subject to a seignorial jurisdiction 
or ban were bound to go; hence the origin 
of the word banal; meaning (i) what is 
used by all alike ; and then by a natural 
transition, (2) that which is well known 
to all, vulgar, without originality. The 
expression rompre son ban signifies lit. to 
break the command, or ban^ imposed on 


one. Ban in certain cases has taken the 
special sense of a sentence of banishment, 
and in the phrase mettre au ban, the actual 
sense of banishment. In O. Fr. bannir 
(which must be connected with a form 
bannire for bannare*, just as baiulare 
has produced bailler and baillir) had a 
com\^d. forbannir (/or = Aors, and bannir)^ 
a reminiscence of which remains in the 
word forban, q. v. From the word ban^ in 
sense of permission, comes bandon^ permit, 
whence the phrase a bandon — m liberty, 
whence ahandonner^ q. v. 

BANAL, adj. common, vulgar. See ban.—^ 
Der. banalhd. 

*t* Banane, sf. a banana ; introd. from India 
by travellers (§ 31). — Der. banam^r. 

BANC, sm. a bench; from O. H. G. banc 
(§ 20). Banc is a doublet of banque^ q. v. 
— Der. bafiquet (cp. the Germ, tafel^ which 
means both table and feast^, banquette. 

BANCAL, adj. bandy-legged. Origin un- 
known. 

BANDE, sf. a band, strip (of stuff), from 
O. II. G. band (§ 20). — Der. bandeau 
(formerly bandel^ whence bandeUette\ -cr, 
-age, -agiste. 

BANDE, sf. a troop, band ; from Germ. 
hande (§ 20^. 

t Banderole, sf. a streamer, pennant; 
introd. in 1 6th cent, from It, banderuola 

(4 25)- 

fBandidre, sf. a banner, streamer; 
introd.* in 16th cent, from It. bandiera 
(§ 25). Bandiere is a doublet of banniere, 
q. V. 

i* Bandit, .sm. a bandit; introd. in i6th 
cent, from It. bandito (§ 25). Bandit is 
a doublet of bojini. 

t Bandolier, sm. a brigand, highway- 
man; from the Sp. bandolero (§ 26). 

t Bandoulidre, sf. (i) a bandoleer, (2) 
a shoulder belt; introd. in l6lh cent, from 
It. bafidoliera (§ 25). 

BANLIEUE, sf. suburbs, precincts; in cus- 
tomary Lat. banleuca*, from leuca (a 
league) and ban. Beuca had, in medieval 
Lat., the sense not only of a league, but of 
an indefinite extent of territory : it is 
found with this meaning in the Capitularies 
of Charles the Bald, and also in this mod. 
Fr. word banlieue. Banlieue^ properly the 
extent of ban, is the territory within which 
a ban is of force (for the etymology see ban 
and lieue\ and thence a territory subject to 
one jurisdiction. 

BANNE, sf. an awning, tilt (of a wagon); 
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from L. benna* (a car of osier\ noticed j 
by Festiis as a word of Gaulish origin. 
BANNIERE, sf. a banner, dim. of a radical 
ban*t from Low Lat. bandum, meaning a 
flag; der. from Germ, hand, Bannicre is 
a doublet of handiere, q. v. — Der. hannerci, 
BANNIR, va, to banish. See ban, — Der. 
frnnnissement. 

f Banque, sf. a bank ; introd. in i6th cent. I 
from It. banca (§ 25}. Banque is a doublet 
of banc, q. v. — Der. banqmcx. 

*)* Banqueroute, f. bankruptcy; introd. 
in 1 6th cent, from It. bancarotta (§ 25). 
— Der. bonqueroutier. 

BANQUET, sm. a banquet. A dim. of banCf 
q. V.— Der. banqueter. 

BAPTEMK, sm. baptism ; formerly baptesme ; 
from L. baptisma. For i — e see § 72; 
for loss of s .see § 148. 

Baptiser, va. to bapti2e; from L. bapti- 
7 are. 

Baptismal, ndj. baptismal ; from late Lat. 
baptismalis*. 

Baptistdre, stn. a baptistery ; from L. 
baptistcrium. 

BAQUET, sm. a tub, trough. A dim. of bac, 

BaragOUin, sm. jargon, gibberish ; originally 
used of the Lower-lireton language, now 
of any unintcrigible speech. A word of 
hist, origin (see § 3,^). Baragouin. written 
by Rabelais baraguoirif is formed from two 
Breton words hara (bread) and gwhi (wine), 
words which occurred most often jri conver- 
sation between the Lower-Bretons and the 
French, and so applied by the latter as a 
nickname to the Breton tongue. — Der. 
baragouintXf -age. 

t Baraque, sf. a barrack; introd. in 16th 
cent, from It. baracca (§ 25). 

BARATTER, va. to churn. Origin unknown. 

— Der. harntte (verbal .subst.). 

+ Barbacane, sf. a barbican; introd. from 
the East by the Crusaders, like many other 
military terms (§ 30). Barbacane (origi- 
nally harbaquane in Joinville) is the transcrip- 
tion of the Ar. barbnk-khaneh (a . uinpart). 
Barbara, ndj. barbarous; from L. bar- 
bar us. — Der. barbaric, -isme. 

BARBE, sf a beard ; from L. barba. — Der. 
barbel, />flr&illon, harbichc, harhc\(\ harbicr^ 
barbu, barbue, ebarber, /^rirtouillcr, q. v. 
BARBEAU, S 7 n. a barbel. O. Fr. barbel, 
from barbellus, dim. of barbus. For 
el\\is = enu see § 282. Another dim. of 
barbus is barbillon. 

fBarbon, sm. a greybeard, old dotard; 


introd. in l6th n’lit. from Sp. harhnn 
(§ 2(1). 

BARBGTER, vn. to d.ibblc, muddle. Origin 
unknown. — Der. barhntcwT, barbate. 
BARBOUILLER, va. to d.uib, besnuar. Ori- 
gin uncertain. — Der. dcbarbouiller, bar~ 
bouilhge, harbouillcur. 

f Barcarolle, sf a barcarole; introd. in 
i6th cent, from It. harcarala (song of the 
Venetian gondoliers, § 25). Barcarolle is 
a doublet of harquerolle. 

BARD, sm. a litter. O. Fr. bar, a word of 
Germ, origin, from 0 . H.G. bdi-a (a barrow). 
The final d is epenthetic. — Der. harder, bard- 
euT, d6f»rtrrfcr (to discharge a load),dr6arrfeur 
(properly a workman who unloads woodL 
The dress of the dt bardenr introduced into 
fancy balls has given the word a frt*.sh 
sense. 

BARDE, sf (t) horse-armonr, (2) hin slices 
of bacon with which woodcocks or par- 
tridges are larded. Origin unknown. — Der. 
harder, barde^u. 

Barde, sm. a bard; from L. bard ns, a word 
constructed in late Lat. from cither Celtic 
bafy, or Scand. bard. 

BARGUIGNER, vn. to hesitate, haggle. 

bargain. Origin unknown. 

BARIL, stn. a barrel. Origin unknown. — 
Der. 6 an 71 ct. 

BARIOLER, i»n. to variegate; from L. bi.s- 
rcgulare* (to stripe with divers colour-'). 
Hegulare, which becomes rc-ularc by 
the regular dropping of the medial g i see 
Hist. Gram. p. S2), and ri-ulare by change 
of eu into iu (see § 60), produced (). Fr. 

I r'mler. changed into rrialcr hy the ordinary 
transformation of u into o before a liquid 
(see § 93). Riulr in Anibroise Pare is used 
ill the sense of fiecklcil, sj)olted. For bis -- 
bn see § 68, and for the loss of the s see 
§ 148. For the meaning and form of the 
word, see his. — Der. bariahge. 

BARLONG, adj. twice as long as broad, 
parallelogram-shaped ; from L. bis-longus. 
For i = rt sec § 68 ; for the unusual change 
of s = r see Hist. Gram. p. 57. There was 
an O. Fr. form belong. Sec also his. 
Barom^tre, sm. a barometer ; a Word 
formed by the learned by the help of the 
two Gr, words ^apos and ythpov. 

BARON, sm. a baron. Origin unknown.— 
Der. baronwe, barommge, bnrofiwel, baron- 
nie. 

t Baroque, adj. (i) irregular-shaped, (2) 
whimsical, odd. Originally a jeweller’s term 
(a baroque pearl was one not spherical, of a 
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strange sh.'ipf\ it f<»on was nincli extended 
in sense, and was applied to the shape of 
diircrcnt objects (as furnitnre, houses, etc.), 
then to intellect ii.d qualities (itne pensee 
baroque "ii whimsical thought). Baroque 
was iiitrod. in 16th cent, from Sp. barruco, 
and Port, barroco, in connection with the 
pearl trade (§ 26). 

+ Barque, sf. a bark; not found in Fr. 
before the 16th cent.: from L. baroa (a 
little boat, in Isidore of Seville) through 
the intermediate Sp. or It. forms harca^ 
these two nations on the Mediterranean 
having provided the Fr. language with many 
seafaring terms. The form barque proves 
that the word did not come direct from 
Lat. to Fr., for barca would have pro- 
duced barche, as area came to arche. 
Barque is a doublet of barge^ barche . — 
Der. cinharquer, vmbarciUon^ dobarquer^ 
-cmenl. 

Barquerolle, .»/. a little boat : see barca- 
rolle^ its doublet, 

BARRF, sf. a bar. Low Lat. barra, from Celt. 
bar (§ jQ). — Dvr. barreau. (properly a little 
bar; thi'- law term de.sign.ites the enclosure, 
divided olf by railings from the re.«t of the 
liall, reserved for barristers) iorni re, barrcT^ 
bart'A^v. 

BARRK'rTK, sf. a rap, bonnet ; from L. 
birretuni*, a word found in the 6th 
cent. in< ailing a ea[» : the phrase ‘birreto 
auriculari’ is in a Chartulary of a.d. 532. 
For i a see §*6S. Barrette is a doublet 
of hereto q. v. 

t Barricade, s/. a barricade; iiitrod. in 
j6th cent, from It. harricata (§ 25). — 
Der. barrirath-r. 

BARKl/lRF, s/. a barrier, fence. See barre. 

llARRlQLTi, >/. a barrel, cask. Origin un- 
known. 

Baryton, sm. barytone; from Gr. 0 apv- 

TO VOS. 

PAS, (i) aifj. low; from L. basstis (in Isi- 
dore of Seville, and stated by Papias to = 
ciirtus, luimilis). A word clearly be- 
longing to tlic popular Roman speech. — 
Der. bassessi\ basset, basson, ha\&ser, a&oisser, 
raArtisscr, rabais. (2) sm. a stocking; ab- 
brev. from the phrase bas de chausses, used 
forineily in contradistinction from haut de 
chausses. 

Basalte, sm. basalt; from L. basaltes, — 
Der. &flsn//ique. 

HASANK, s/, sheep-leather, used for book- 
binding. Origin unknown. — Der. basanei, 
basati 6 . 


BASCULE, sf. poise, balance. Origin un- 
known. 

Base, sf a basis, foundation; from L. basis. 
— Der. baser. 

Basilic, sm. a basilisk; from L. basilis- 
cus. 

Basilique, sf. a basilica; from L. basilica. 

Basilique is a doublet of hasoche, q. v. 
BASOCHE, sf. a legal tribunal, which in the 
middle ages had cognisance of difficulties 
and disputes between the Clerks of the 
Parliament; from L. basilica. Basil- 
(i)ca contrd. into basiPca (§51), became 
ba^elche (for Q-ch sec § 126), then baseu-' 
che (by softening of 1 into w, see § 157), 
and thence the modern hasoche^ which 
seems at first sight very unlike the primitive 
Lat. word. The expression Clerc de la 
Basoche de Paris, simply meant a clerk 
of the tribunal of Paris : these clerks were 
styled clercs basilicaius, and in popular lan- 
guage basockiens, a word answering exactly 
to basilicanus *. Basoche is a doublet of 
basilique. 

Basque, sf. a skirt. Origin unknown. 
Basquine. sf. a petticoat ; from Sp. basquina 
C§ 26). 

Basse, sf (Mus.) bass. See bas. 

BASSIN, stn. a basin. O. Fr. bacin and bachin, 
from L. bacchinon* (a vessel), which 
Gregory of I'onrs cites as a word of rustic 
use: ‘Patcnc quas vulgo bacchinon vo- 
cant.* For the passage from ch to c see 
§ 135 ; for soft c«=s see § 139. — Der. bass- 
iuer, bassinet, bassinoire, 
fBastide, sf. a country house; from 
Prov. bastida, partic. siibst. of Prov. vb. 
act. bastir, answering to Fr. bdtir (§ 24). 
Bastide is a doublet ot hatie, q. v. 
BASTILLE, sf. a fortress, Bastille. See bdtir. 
BASTINGAGES, sm. netting. Origin un- 
known. 

f Bastion, sm. a bastion ; iiitrod. in 16th 
cent, from It. bastione (§ 25). . 
fBastonnade, sf. a bastinado; introd. 
in 16th cent, from It. bastori iata (§ 25), as 
were many other terms of mi litary discipline. 
[Littre attributes it to the Sp. bastoHada.l 
Bastonnade is a doublet of O. Fr. batonnee. 
BAT, sm. a packsaddle. O. Fr. bast, from L. 
bastiun, a word of common Lat.; ‘Sagma,’ 
says a gloss-writer, ‘ .^ella quam vulgiis bas- 
tum vocat, super quo componuntur sarcinae.* 
For ast==d/ see § 148. — Der. bdter. 
BATAILLE, sf. a battle ; from L. batalia, a 
word which in common Lat. answered to 
the Class. Lat. pugna. The testimony of 
£ 2 
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Cassiodonis is positive ; 'Qiiao viil^o brttii 
li& dicuntur exercilalioiies iiiiiituni 
cant/ For -alia see § -78.— Dcj 
hataillex, />//A7///cur. 

fBataillon, sw. a battalion; introd. in 
1 6th cent, from It. hattaglione (§ 25). 
BATARD, sm. a bastard. For a8t=d/ see 
§ 148 ; for the affix -ard see § 196. For 
other details see M. G. Paris, Histoire 
poetique de Charlemagne, p. 441. — Der. 
bntardist, 

BATARDEAU, sm, a dyke, dam ; dim. of 
O. Fr. bastard (a dyke). Origin unknown. 
BATEAU, sm. a boat. O. Fr. batel\ dim. of 
a root hat, which survived in Merov. Lat. 
batus* (used in 7th cent, for a boat). 
This word, of Germ, origin, like most Fr. 
sea terms, comes from A.S. 6d/(§ 20). For 
-elss-eau see § 282. — Der, batehge, baielet, 
batelxer, 

BATELEUR, sm. a juggler, mountebank. 
Origin unknown. 

*1* Batifoler, vn. to trifle, play; introd. in 
i6lh cent, from It. batifolle, a rampart (and 
so = to play at fighting under the ramparts, 
J 25)- 

BATIR, va. to build. Origin unknown. — 
Der. fif/ziment, iddsse, ins/ille (from the 
O. Fr. form hastir'), 

BATIR, va. to baste (of needlework), for- 
merly hastir, of Germ, origin ; O. H. G. 
hestan (to sew), § 20. For ast = -d/ see 

.§ 148. 

BATON, sm. a stick. O. Fr. hasten. Origin 
unknown. — Der. ba/owncr, batonmer. 
BATTER IE, sf. a battery. See battre. 
Battologie, sf, vain repetition; from Gr. 
0aTTo\oyia. 

BATTRE, va. to beat. O. Fr. bafre, from L. 
batere*, popular form of batuere*. For 
the loss of the iX see coudre ; for loss of S 
see § 51. — Der. hattrait, battoix, 6a//eur, 
hattexxe, hattzge, &a//emcnt, hattee (panic, 
subst.), ibattre, x^battre, combattre (whence 
combat, verbal subst.), 66battre (whence <ld- 
bat, verbal subst.), xebattre, rc6a//u, (tbattre 
(whence iibat, verbal subst.). 

BAUDET, sm. an ass, donkey; a word of 
hist, origin (sec § 33). In O. Fr. there 
was an adj. baud, ojriginally bald, from 
O. H. G. bald, gay, pleased, content. (For 
1 = 1#, see § 157.) This adj. baud, fre- 
quently used in O. Fr., survives in modern 
Fr. in the compd. s*ebaudir, to rejoice ( = 
etre baud). 

Again, we know that in the middle ages 
there was developed, if not inveuted, a 


pre.it cycle of faMes on the life and advnj- 
lurts of beasts, each |>ers(jnilIcJ under a 
special and sigiiiliruiit name. Thus the 
I Fo.\' was A/a/tre Ktuard (ht. the c;uel) 
the Bear was lUrnard; the Ram, JWUn. 
The Ass, ever gay and content (the beast 
ever baud, as they said in the nth cent.), 
received in that mythology the surname of 
Mattre Baudet, or Baudouin (both names 
dim. of baud). This soubriquet stuck to 
the Ass, which is still nicknamed in Fr. 
Baudet, ' the sprightly,’ just as the Fox still 
goes by the name of Reynard. 

BAUDRIKR, sm. a baldric, shoulder-belt; 
from L. baltSrarius deriv. of balteus. 
Balt(6)rArius loses its 6, see § 52; it 
then becomes baudrier by changing (i) 
-arius into der (see § I9«S), (2) tr into dr 
(see § 117), (3) al into au (see § 157). 

The present sense of baudrier is not 
earlier than the 14th cent. In the 12th 
cent., to designate the soldier’s shoulder- 
belt, the word baudre. was adapted (from 
balteratus, deriv. from balteus). and 
the maker of these baudrt's w.is called a 
baudrier. This distinction, well marked in 
the early middle ages, became obliterated 
in the 14th cent,, which in its ignorance 
gave the name of the thing made to the 
maker (just as it was thought that Pira(U> 
was the name of a man). We have seen a 
similar example of confusion between aragne 
and araignt'e, q. v. Sec also § 198. 

BAUDRUCHE, sf. goldbcatl^^r’s skin. Origin 
unknown. 

BAUGE, sf. a lair. Origin unknown. 

BAUME, sm. balm, balsam. O. Fr. bausme, 
from L. balsAmum. Bals(a)mum first 
lost its A (§ 51); then bals’mum pro- 
duced O. F. bausme by change of al into 
au (see § 157). For the loss of s in bausme 
see § 148. — Der. bautmex, embaumex. 

BAVARD, adj. talkative. Sec have. — Der. 
bavardex, -age, -eric. 

BAVE, sf. drivel, slaver, foam ; an onomato- 
poetic word. — Der. bavcltc, baveux, bavaxd, 
bavuxe, haver. 

BAVOLET, sm. head-dress of a country lass, 
curtain (of a bonnet). Origin unknown. 

BAYER, vn. to gape. O. Fr. baer, Prov. 
badar, It. hadare; from L. badare* (in 
Isidore of Seville = to gape). For loss of 
medial d see § 120; for -are --er sec 
§ 263. Another form of baer is beer, by 
change of atonic a into e (§ 54). This 
O. Fr. verb is lost, though it has left its 
pres. part, beant, — The Prov. badar had 
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two dcriv. hadnnd and hadin (q. v.) whic 
li.ive got footing in modern Kr. 
f Bazar, sm, a bazaar; introd. by travcl- 
k-rb from the K.isi (§ 30). Ar. bazars a 
market. 

BKANT (p. pres, of beer or layer), adj, gap- 
ing. Sec hayer. 

B6at, 5m/. a devotee, bigot; from L. bea- 
ms. — Der. 6eVidtude, 6ea/ifique, beati^m, 
6e(i/ification. 

BKAU, adj. fine, beautiful. O. Fr. bel ; from 
L. bellus. For /=« see § 157. — Der. 
helhxic, tmbell\T. 

BKAUCOUP, adv. much ; from beau and 
coup, q. V. The O. Fr. phrase was more 
often grant coup than beaucovp: Le roi 
ent grant coup de la terre du comte, says 
Joinville. This sense of great is to be 
seen in other phrases, as un beau mangeur, 
BEAUFILS, sm. a stepson, son-in-law; from 
beau and Jih, q. v. In O. Fr. the word 
Jillrntre was used to designate tliis relation ; 
as, however, the termination -a^tre (§ 199) 
had a depreciatory sense, the medieval 
usage of beau as a term of endearment 
reconime.ided it as a substitute. So also 
with beau-fnre (O. Fr. sororge), belle-mWe 
{tnarastre), bea/i-pere (pnrasfre), 
BEAU-FRERE, sm. a brother-in-law; from 
beau and frere, q. v. 

BEAU-PERE^ 5^;^. a father-in-law; from beau 
and pere, q. v. 

tBeaupr^, a bowsprit; from Engl. 
Imv^prit (§ 28). 

BEAUTK, If. beauty. O. Fr. heltv, originally 
heltet, from L. bellitatem. The 1 is 
dropped according to rule (§ 52) ; the word 
then becomes henutv by changing (1) el 
into eau (§ 157), (2) -atom into -e 
(§ 230). 

BEC, s;//. a beak, bill; from L. beccus’^, a 
word quoted by Su.;tonius as of Gaulish 
origin. For cc = c cp. § 1 29. — Der. becqu- 
cter, At'casse, beqmWo (prqpcrly canne a 
bee). 

B6carre, sm. B natural, thence a musical 
natural ; a transcripiion of the abbreviation 
Bt). This was formerly called B carrel 
B being Si in the scale of La, was called 
B enrre (i. e. — 7 ? dur, hard B) when in its 
natural tone, as distinguished from B mol 
Ji. e. soft B, or Bb). 

BECASSE, sf. a woodcock. See bee. — Der. 
^ecnssinc. 

BftCHE, sf. a spade ; from L. becca*, fern, 
form of beccus. For -oa = -che see § 1 26. 
—Der, hccliQi. 


BEDAINE, sf. a paunch. Origin unknown. 
BEDE A U, sm. a beadle. O. Fr. bedel, a word 
of Germ, origin, from O. H. G, hutil, a 
herald, crier (§ 20). 

BEFFROI, sm. a belfry. O. Fr. herfroi, in 
Low Lat. berfredus *. For e = oi see § 63 ; 
for p=/ by assimilation see § 168. This 
word, of Germ, origin, like most terms of 
military art in the middle ages (§ 20), comes 
/rom M. H. G. bervrit, a watch-tower. 
B^GAYER, vn. to stammer. See begue.^ 
Der. begay emtat. 

BEGUE, adj. stammering. Origin unknown. 
Der. begayer. 

BEGUEULE, sf. a haughty disdainful woman, 
a prude. O. Fr. beegueule, or gueule bee. 
For the etymology see under gueule and 
layer: bee is the past partic. of beer, see 
layer. Avoir la gueule bee, or kre gueule 
bee, is properly to remain bouche bSante, 
open-mouthed: hegueule formerly indicated 
folly, now prudery. 

B6guin, sm. a Bfguine’s head-dress (the 
Beguincs are a Ncth. religious order); a 
word of hist, origin (§ 33). — Der. em6e- 
guincTy beguitnge, beguine. 

BEIGNET, sm. a fritter Origin unknown. 
BEJAUNE, sm. (i) a nias hawk, (2) a ninny. 
O. P'r. beejaune, a form which makes the 
deriv. quite plain. See bee and jaune. 

BEL, adj. fair. Sec beau. 
fBelandre, sf a bilander, an English or 
Dutch word, signifying a flat-bottomed 
^coasting vessel. 

BELER, vn. to bleat; from L. balare. For 
a=e see § 54. The form belare for 
balare is to be found in Varro, — Der. 
6e/emcnt. 

BELETTE, sf. a weasel ; dim. of O. Fr. hele. 
For dim. in -ette see § 281. The O. P'r. 
bele is Lat. bella ; belette is therefore = la 
jolie petite bke (the pretty little beast). 
While speaking (§ 15) of these popular 
metaphors, we remarked that their charac- 
teristic feature was that they were never 
isolated, but occurred side by side in several 
European languages. This is true also of 
this word : in Dan. the weasel is called den 
skjeenne (the pretty) ; in Bavarian schonthier^ 
lein (the pretty little beast); cp. also 
^O. Eng./rtiVy. 

BPXIP'R, sm. a ram, bell-wether. The Neth. 
bell (a bell) produced Low Lat. bella, and 
in Fr. bele (a little bell), which has gone 
without leaving a trace of itself, though its 
existence is revealed by the word belUre, 
q. v., der. from it, and by bclier, which 
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rightly me.ins 'ho wIid bc;irs the IkN. c 
know the custom of f.ivtciiing ;i heil to a 
rain's neck, as a >:i^nal tor the tloik .nul 
the shepherd. Thence ♦>y a metaphor 
common in Europe it conus to designate 
the ram. lu Eng. htllwt'ther \ in Nelli. 
helhamel\ and lastly, in several Fr. pro- 
vinces the bdier is simply the belled-sheep, 
thus confirming the deriv. given. 

BELIKRE, s/. a clapper-ring. See bilier. 
BELITRE.swi. a scoundrel. Origin unknown, 
t Belladone, sf, belladonna ; from It. hel^ 
ladonna (§ 25). Belladonna is a doublet 
of belle dame, 

Bellig^rant, adj. belligerent; from L. bcl- 
ligeranteni. 

Belliqueux, adj, warlike; from L. belli- 
cosus. 

tBelv6ddre, swi. a bclvidere; introd. in 
i6th cent., with many other archil, terms, 
from It. belvedere, which means strictly * a 
beautiful view.’ a spot where one gtis a 
fine view (§ 25). Belvedlre is a doubict of 
beau voir, 

Bemol, sm. (AIus.) (i) B fiat, (2) a fiat (in 
music). See h'carre. 

t B 6 n 4 dicit 6 , a grace, a blessing ; a 
Lat. word signifying * bless ye.* 

Bdn^dictin, sm. a Benedictine, monk of the 
Order of S. Benedict. 

Benediction,./, benediction; from L. be* 
iicdictionem. 

Benefice, sm. a benefit; from L. bent— 
ficiiim. — Der. bt'/njficiairc, -cr. 

BENliT, adj. silly, simple ; a simpleton ; 
from L. benedictu.s. 'Fliis metaphor, 
which may seem strange, is quite correct; 
the Gospel says that the Kingdom of 
Heaven belongs to the *poor in spirit,* 
wiio are the blessed (benedicti) of God; 
thence the word benedictus cainc to be 
used for the simple, thciice for the silly. 
For change of ct into / see § I2(), and 
loss of medial d sec § 120; hence buieit, 
which by contraction took two forms binit 
and benCtt. The same metaphor is to be 
found in the Engl, and Fr. innocent. Cp. the 
Germ, selig. Jlenit is a doublet of benoit, 

Bto6vole, adj. benevolent; from L, bene- 
volus. 

B^nigniit^i /. benignity ; from L. b e n i gn i- 
^tatem. 

BENIN, adj, benign; from L. benignus. 
For gn -sit see asstiner and § 131. 

B^INIR, va. to bless. O. Fr. heneirt It. bene- 
dire; from L. bSnedicere. Benedi- 
o(5)re, contrd. to benedio’re after the 


rule td I. at. acc. nt (§ 51 \ beranu- /;,'///, 
ti) by changing cr into as in l.u-’u-, 
Jtiire (^llist. (liani. p. .1 rh.mgc whi, || 
is uMi.illy ac(.i»mp.iuu-d hv tlic fonn.iticn of 
.1 diphthong Ml loom of the piukImi./ 
vowel ; (:) by !• '' tl c nu-»!ial d i jo)', 

and hfCiiming hc/itir. a t»)rm found in jii}i 
cent, ill the Chaii'on di* Roland, wliich 
leads ns on to the mod. form. Binir 
a doublet of hien dire. Der. biuixwr. 
For the gram, distinction between hnife 
and benie sec H’st. Gram. p. 150. Bade is 
a doublet of benet, benoit. 

BftQUILl/E, /. a crutch. See bee. 
BKRCAIL, sm, a shetpfold; from L. ber- 
bScalia*, for vorvecalia*; borbecem 
for vervecem being found in the isi cent. 
For v-b sec § 140. 'I he d is dropped 
.ifter the rule given in § 52; and berb*- 
calia became hercail by reduction of be 
toe after assimilation {see § 16S) and the 
change of -alia into -ml (see § 278). 
liKRCFAV, f>m. a cr.idlc. Sec hercer. 
BERCKR, va. to rock, lull. Origin unknown, 
fBdret, berret, .» birctto, fiat cap, 
introd. from Bfarii patois {InTre/o); from 
L. biiTetum*. found in a 6th-cent. MS. 
Hire/ is a doublet of barrette. 
t Bergamot 6, /. a bergamot pear; in- 
trod. from Port, bergamot a (§ 2f>'>. 

BERGE, sf. a bank (of a diteli). Origin un- 
known. 

BERGER, sm. a .she; herd from E. verve- 
carius, berbeenrms, which was ber- 
carius in the 5tli cuit. and even earlier. 
Verv(6)cdrius loses its e after the ri le 
given ill § 52. Verv’earius became 
btrgerhy changing (i) v into b, see § 140; 
( 2 j by loss of non-nicdial v. ver”cariu.s, 
sec Hist. (iram. p. 81; (3) by C-g, sec 
§ I2q; (4) -arius •= -iei*, .see § Hj8. — Dei. 
bergerie. 

Berline, s/. a bcrlin ; a carriage first introd. 

at Berlin, a wv)rd of historic origin (§ 33). 
BERLUE, ./. ('imiiess of sight ; properly a 
condition of the eyes which makes people 
see the same objects repealed, or even 
iictilious objects; der. indirectly from E. 
bis-lucere. For bis^ fccr see harioler, 
and bis; the relation between lue and lueur, 
luire, is clear. A softened form of berlue is 
hellue (for r — /see § 154), of which the dim. 
is beluette, a spark, now hhiette, q. v. 
•j'Berme, the bench or passage under 
the sloping bank of a fortification or canal ; 
from Germ, herme (§ 27). 

BERNER, va, to toss in a blanket. O. Fr. 
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hrnie, :i j;nrm(Mit, cloth. Similarly the Ro 
mans used the subst. sa^atio, as they tossed 
persons in a sag inn (military cloak). Origin 
unknown. 

Bevyli ^ beryl; from L. beryllus. 

IIKSACK, s/. a beggar’s double wallet. It. 
himccin^ from L. bisaccia (used by Pe- 
Ironius for a wallet with a pouch at either 
end). For i=^£? see § 71; for -cia^ee 
see § 244. 

BESAIGRE, adj. doubly acid; from hi& and 
aigre, q. v. 

BKSAIGUE, a double axe, bill; from his 
and q. v. 

BESANT, sm. a bezant. Prov. hezan^ It. 
biznnte, originally moaning a gold coin, 
struck by the Ilastcrn Emperors, from L. 
byzantius*, sc. nummus (coin of Byzan- 
tium). For y = ie see § 71. 

BESICLES, sf. pL spectacles. O. Fr. hericUt 
meaning crystal, or spectacles; from bery- 
culus, beryclus*, dim. of L. beryllus 
(used in both senses in medieval writers). 
For T — s see § 154, 

BESOGNE, sf. work, business. Origin un- 
known. Ih'&ngtie is a doublet of hesoin , — 
Der. besognQT, 

BESOIN, sm. need, desire. Origin unknown. 
— Der bfsoigfiLUX. 

Bestiaro. sm. a gladiator, bestiarius ; from 
L. bestiarius. 

Bestial, bestial; from L. bestialis. — 
Der. hestiiir\tv.Jiesfiak'nn:\it. 

HES'ri AUX, .sm. pi. cattle ; from L. bestlalia. 
For 1 — « see agtifau, 

Bestiole, sf. a small beast, a ninny ; from L. 
bestiola. 

BETA I L, sm. cattle; from L. bestialia. 
For loss of s sec § 14S; for -alia --mV 
sec § 278. 

BK'l’E, sf. a beast. O. Fr. beste, from L, 
bestia. For est — fi .see § 148. — Der. 
/wise, a/><Vir, cmAcVer. 

BETOINK, sf, (Bot.) betorjy: from L. be- 
toiiica, cited by Lat. authors as a word of 
Gaulish origin. Botonica loses its two 
short syllables under the influence of the 
Lat. accent, see §§ 50, 51, and the Lat. 
o becomes oi by the attrictioii of the 
subsequent i ; see chamine and Hist. Gram, 
p. 52. 

tB6ton, sm. bitumen; from Prov. behm^ 
L. bitumen (§ 24). Beton is a doublet 
of hitiime. 

BETTE, sf. (Bot.) beet ; from L. beta. For 
betterave^ beetroot (in i6th cent, so written), 
see bette and rave. 


BEUGLER, vn, to low, bellow; from L. 
buculare*, to low like an ox, from bucu- 
lus, in Columella. Buc(ii)lAre, regularly 
contrd. into 4>uc’lare (see § 52), pro- 
duced heugler by change of ol into see 
aigle ; and of u into eu, a change found in 
f 1 u V i u s, fleuve. — Der. heuglem^nX., 
BEiURRE, sm. butter; from L. butyrum. 
Butyrum is regularly contrd. into but’rum 
(§ 51)1 and becomes heurre by changing 
(i) u into eu, see beugler; (2) br into rr, 
^see § 168. — Der.^ftewrrier, 

BE VUE, sf. a blunder, oversight; formerly 
hesvue, a false view. Ceite fausse lumiere esi 
une bevue de ses yeuXy says a I7th-cent. 
writer. This is the right meaning; an 
error springing from an optical illusion; — 
one has believed one saw something that 
had no existence, or had seen amiss, had 
bi-vu^ seen double. For bis~6d see bis\ 
for vue see voir. 

fB^zoard, sm. a bezoar, in the i6th 
cent, bezoar; introd. from India through 
the Port, bezuar (§ 26). 

BIAIS, sm. a slant, slope, bias; from L. 
bif&cem, used by Isidore of Seville in the 
sense of squinting, of one who looks sidelong. 
E'er loss of f see antienne; for B,=ai see 
§ 54. — Der. biaisat. 

Biberon. sm. a sucking-bottle, a toper ; a 
bastard word formed from bibere and the 
suffix -o«, Xiktforgeron from forger (§ 23 1). 
Bible, sf. the Bible ; from L. biblia, which 
from Gr. /3(/3A(a, collection of sacred books. 
— Der. biblique. 

Bibliographie, sf. bibliography ; from Gr. 
BiB\iov and ypaipy. — Der. bibliographer 
bibUographn\\\e. 

Bibliomanie, sf. bibliomania ; from Gr. 

and pavia. — Der. bibliomane. 
Bibliophile, sm. a lover of books ; from 
Ga ^i 0 Kiov and <pi\os, 

Biblioth^que, sf. a library; from Gr. 

Bi/ShioO^Ktj. — Der. bibliotheczue. 

BIBUS, sm. a term of reproach, used only in 
the phrase de bibus, of no value. Origin 
unknown. 

BICHE, sf, a doe; used also as a term of 
endearment. Origin unknown. 
'I'Bicoque, j/. an ill-fortifled place, thence 
a little paltry town, a hovel; introd. in 
i6th cent, from It. bicocca (§ 25). 

BIDET, sm. a nag, pony. Origin unknown. 
BIDON, sm. a jug, can. Origin unknown. 
BIEF, sm. a mill-race. See biez, 

31E1LLE, sf. a connecting rod. Origin un- 
known* 
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BIEN, adv, well, sm. good; from L. b 5 ne 
For S = see § 56. — Dcr 6/>«-etre, bien- 
fare, 6/enfaisant, 6/>/ifaisance (a word not 
invented by the Abb 4 df Saint Pierre, or 
by Stanislaus Leczinski, as has been said, 
but brought into fashion by them), 6/e/ifait, 
6<>Afaiteur, ^<>»heureux, friVns^ant, bienibtt 
^/Vnveillant, 6/e;fvenu, 6<>ffvenue. 

Siennal, adj, biennial; from L. bienna- 
lis. ^ 

BIENSfiANT, adj, becoming, proper; from 
bien and scant partic. of seoir, q. v. — Der. 
bienscance, 

BIENTOT, adj, soon. * See tot,, 

BIENVEILLANT, adj. kind, benevolent; 
MALVEILLANT, adj. unkind, malevolent. 
One might believe, on a superficial exami- 
nation of these words, that they were formed 
from veillant, partic. of veiller. This is not 
the case. The old form of these words 
is bienveuillant^ malveuillant : veuillant is j 
the old pres. part, of vouloiry q. v., and 
bien- mat- veillant are simply = z/ow/^w/ le 
bien^ voidant le mal. This origin is proved 
by It. benivolente •, had the word been 
formed from veiller^ the It. form would 
have been bene vegliante ; hence it is clear 
that vouloir is the true original of the 
words. — Der. bienveillancc, malveilhmcc, 

BIERE, sf. beer; a word both Celtic and 
Germanic: it comes however, in all pro- 
bability, from O. H. G. pior (§ 20). 

BI^RK, sf, a bier ; from O. H. G. bara^ a 
litter (§ 20). 

BlLVREjS/M.thebeaver; from late L. bibrum* 
f'' castoreiii, bibrum,’ says the Schol. on 
Juvenal, Sat^ 12). For i — e see § 71; and 
then for e — ie see § 56; for b=i; see 
§ J13. Bibrum has become bihre just 
as febrim becomes 

BlEZ, (Jbief) sm. a mill-race. O. Fr. hied. Low 
L. bedum; of Germ, origin, from Q.H,G. 
betli, the bed of a water-course (§ 20.). 

BIFFER, va. to strike out, erase. Oiigin 
unknown. 

tBifteck, sm. a beefsteak ; a word 
introd. into the Fr. language after the 
invasions of 1814, corruption of 

Engl, beefsteak (§ 28). 

Sifurquer, vn. to fork; from L. bifur- 
cus; through a verb bifurcare*, of 
which the p. part, exists in Wiclif’s ‘ bifur- 

' cati canonici.' — Der. bifurc’A\\oi\, 

Sigame, adj. bigamous; from L. bigamus, 
— Der. bigamXc, 

fBigarade, sf. a bitter orange; from j 
Prov. bigarrat (§ 24). Origin uiikiiown. ^ 


Bigarrer, va. to streak, chequer; a wori 
which does not seem to be old in the Fr 
language. Origin unknown. — Der.6/^ornire 
BIGLE, adj. squint-eyed. Origin unknown 
— Der. biglex. 

BIGORNE, sf, a .beaked anvil ; from L. bi- 
cornis. For 0=^" see § 129. 

BIGOT, adj. bigoted; sm, a bigot. Origin 
unknown. — Der. Wg'o/isme, bigotex\e. 
BIJOU, sm. a jewel, trinket. Origin un- 
known. — Der. bijouUtx, bijouterie. 
t Bilan, sm. a balance-sheet; introd. in 
1 6th cent., with many other commercial 
terms, from It. bilancio (§ 25). Bilan is a 
doublet of balance, q. v. 

BILBOQUET, sm. cup and ball. Origin un- 
known. 

Bile, sf. bile; from L. bilis. — Der. hilieux. 
tBill, sm. a bill; an Engl, word introd. 
soon after the Restoration into French 
parliamentary language (§ 28). Bill is a 
doublet of bulle. 

BILLARD, sm. billiards. See bille. 

BILLS, sf. a ball. Origin unknown. — Der. 
bilhxd. 

BILLE, sf. a log of wood, ready to be sawn 
into planks; from Celt. (Irish bille, a tree 
trunk, § 19). — Der. billot. 

Billet, sm. a note, billet. The form billa i> 
found in medieval Lat. parallel to Class. Lat. 
bulla ; of this word billet is the dim. 

BILLE VESEE, sf. nonsense, trash. Origin 
unknown. 

Billion, sm. a billion, a tnousand millions; 
a word formed in the 16th cent, on the 
base of the word million, 

BILLON, stn. copper coin ; a word traceable 
to the 13th cent. Origin unknown. — Dcr. 
billonwex, -age. 

BILLON, sm. a ridge made by the plough 
above the level of a field. 

BILLOT, sm. a block. Sec bille. 

BIMBELOT, sm. a plaything, toy. Origin 
unknown. — Der. himbelotiei, -eric. 

Binaire, adj. binary; from L. binarins. 
BINER, va. to turn up the ground a second 
time; from L. binare*, deriv. from 
binus. 

Binocle, s;». binocle, double eye-glass; a 
faulty scientific word made since the begin- 
ning of this cent., from L. bini-oculi 
(bin-ocli, bin-ocle). 

Bindme, sm. a binomial; from L. bis and 
Gr. voiAij. 

Biographe, sm. a biographer ; from two 
Gr. words, jStos and ypdfpe^y, — Der. bio- 
graphie, -ique. 
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BipMe, adj, two-legged ; from L. bipeden 
a/, a she-goat. Origin unknown. 

Bis, adv» again, encore; a Lat. word bis, 
twice, used as a prefix in bisaieul, bissac, 
biscuit, etc. By changing i into e (see 
§ 71) bis becomes bes in besaigre, besaigue, 
besace, q. v. ; and this is reduced to be in 

• btivue, q. v. By changing s into r (see or- 
//"me) bes becomes ber in berlue, q. v., and 
in berouette, which has been contrd. to 
hrouette, q. v. Ber before I even assimi- 
lates its r into / (§ 16S) as in helluette, 
later bluette, q. v. I^astly, in the two words 
barlong, barioler, q. v., the prefix ber becomes 
bar by changing e into a, see amender. 
Along with these changes of form has 
come an important change in sense ; bis in 
passing into the Romance languages takes a 
bad sense, which afiects the rest of the 
compound. Thus the Sp. his-ojo (lit. two- 
eyed), Walloon hes‘teinps (lit. double-time 
or weather). It. his-cantare (lit. to sing 
double). Cat. hes-ampte (lit. double ac- 
count), signify re>pectivcly, squinting, bad 
weather, to sing false, a false account. 
Similarly the Fr. hheornu (lit. two-horned), 
bistornt' (lit. twice-bent), have taken the 
sense of crooked, queer, and deformed. So 
also with h/vue, berlue, q. v., which etymo- 
logically do not deserve the bad sense given 
them by the Fr. language. 

BIS, adj, brown. Origin unknown. 

UlSAIEUI., sm, a grc.u-graiidfathcr. See his 
and dienl, 

fBisbille, sf. bickering, jangling; introd. 
in 1 6th cent, from It. bisbiglio (§ 25). 

BI SC A YEN, sm. a long-barrelled niusquct, 
invented in Biscay (§ 33). The name is still 
applied to the balls which filte<I this firearm, 
though of a calibre no longer used. 

BISCOKNL 7 , adj. strange, queer, crotchety. 
See bis and cornu. 

BISCUI r, sm. biscuit ; from L. bis coctus. 
For oct = uit see attrait. 

BISE, sf. the north wind. Origin unknown. 

BISEAU, sm. a slant, bevil. Origin unknown. 

i' Bismuth, sm. bismuth; from Germ. 
bissmuth (§ 27). The ordinary form of 
the Germ, word is wis7nuth. 

Bison, sm. a bison; from L. bison. 

BIS(^E, sf odds. Oiigin unknown. 

BIS(^ER, vn. to be vexed. Origiji unknown. 

Bissac, sm. a wallet; see his and sac. Its 
doublet is besace, q. v. 

Bissexte, sm. the bissextile (day) ; from L. 
bissextus.^he ‘double-sixth.’ The Romans 
once ill four years reckoned two sixth days • 


before the Kalends of March, so that there 
was a second sixth day, whence the name 
b i s s extus. — Der. bissextile, 

Bistouri, sm. (iBurg.) a bistoury, knife-shaped 
instrument. Origin unknown. 
BISTOURNER, va, to twist. See bis and 
tourner, 

BISTRE, sm. bistre. Origin unknown,— -Der. 
bistrer. 

BITORD, sm. spun yarn; from L. bis tortus. 
Bitume, s?n. bitumen; from L. bitumen. 

Bilume is a doublet of htton. 
t Bivouac, sm. a bivouac, guard; origi- 
nally bivac, from Germ, beiwache; introd. 
at the time of the Thirty Years* War 
(§ 27). — Der. bivaquei. 
t Bizarre, adj. strange, capricious. It 
originally meant valiant, intrepid ; then 
angry, headlong; lastly strange, capricious. 
From Sp. bizarro, valiant (§ 26). — Der. 
bizarreiie. 

BLAFARD, adj. wan, pallid ; of Germ, origin, 
from O. H. G. blei-faro (§ 20). 

BLAIREAU, sm. a badger. O. Fr. bUrenu,z 
form which shows the origin of the word 
better. Blrreau is a dim. of hh\ the blereau 
being rightly a little animal which feeds on 
corn, hlc, q.v. See § 15 for such meta- 
pjiors. 

BLAMER, va. to blame. O. Fr. blasmer, 
from L. blaspheniare (used by Gregory 
of Tours in the sense of to blame) ; in 
the glossaries w'e find * blaspbemare, 
vituperare, reprehcndcre.’ ‘ Taiitummodo 
blasphemabatur a pluribus,’ says Aymon 
the Monk, ‘quod esset avaritiae deditus.’ 
For the loss of the § see § 52. The 
medial consonant pb, between s and m 
is dropped, see Hist. Gram. p. 81; then 
bias ’mare gives us the O. Fr. blasmer, 
whence blamer. For asm = dm see § 148; 
for are -^er sec § 263. Blamer is a doublet 
of blasphemer, q. v. 

I BLANC, adj. white ; from O. 11 . G, blanch 
(§ 27). — Der. blanchct, hlancher, blanch” 
atre, blanchir, blanchisszge, blanchissevT, . 
blanquette. 

BLANQUETTE, sf a blanket. See blanc, 
Blanquette is a doublet of blanchette. 

BLASER, va, to blunt, cloy, satiate. Origin 
unknown. 

BLASON, sm. arms, coat of arms; in the iith 
cent, a buckler, shield; then a shield with 
a coat of arms of a knight painted on it; 
lastly, towards the 15th cent, the coats of 
arms themselves. Origin unknown. — Der. 
blasoHwex, 
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Blasphemer, va. to Maspliome; from 
bl.isphcmare. Blm-phnner is a doublet! 
of bldnu}% q. v. — Dcr. bhu^phune (^verbal 
subst.), Wi7>//o'/wateur. 

BI;ATIKR, sm. a corn-factor; from Low Lat 
bladarius*. The d — / is a very irregular 
change, f’or ariiis = ter see § 19S. Sec blr. 

Blatte, sf. a cockroach ; from L. blatta. 

BLE, 5///. corn. O. Fr. W^r/, Prov. Wn/. Origin 
uncertain; prob. Low L.bladum.abladum 
(meaning corn harvested), from L. ablo* 
turn* (the gathered in, harvest, in medieval 
texts). Ablatum is properly what has been 
gathered in and carried off: the metaphor is 
not unusual in the Indo-Germanic languages ; 
thus Gr. KapiroSf fruit, is lit. ‘ destined to be 
carried off, gathered'; the Germ, kerbst 
means properly what is carried off. Ab- 
latum becomes We, (i) by -atum — -ts 
see § 201 ; (2) by loss of initial a, as in 
adamantem, diamante Hist. Gram. p. 80. 
— Der. Wrt/reau (q. v.), Wnticr (q. v.). 

BLEME, adj. wan, pale; of Germ, origin, from 
Scand. blaman (bluish, livid) (§ 20). — Dcr. 
blimxx, 

BLESSER, va. to wound. Origin unknown. 
— Her. Wes.'ure. 

BLETTE, adj. mellow, over-ripe. Origin un- 
known. 

BLED, adj. blue; of Germ, origin, from O. 
11 . G. blao (§ 20). — Der. Wt/dr, Wewatre, 

fBlillde, sf. sheeting; from Germ, blende 
(§ 27). — Der. Wd/t/er, W/«(/age. 

BLOC, sm. a block, lump; of Gcrni. origin, 
from O. H. G. bloc (§ 20). — Der. blof^uQT, 
deWoywer. 

*)* Blockhaus, sm. a block-house; introd. 
lately into the military art, from Germ. 
blocJchaus (§ 27). lllockhaus is a doublet 
of blocus, q. V, 

t Bloc US, sm. a blockade, investment. A 
word introd. in the lOth cent., comes from 
the old Germ, form hlrtclihuis^ a little fort 
intended to block the communications of a 
besieged town (§ 27). 

BLOND, adj. fair, light, flaxen. Origin un- 
known. — Der. hlond\\\ blnndxi^ hlonda, 

BLOQUER, va. to block. See bloc. 

BLOTTIR (Se), vpr. to squat, cower, crouch ; 
originally a term of falconry used of the 
falcon when it gathers itself up to roost on 
its perch (blot). From this special meaning 
the word gets (by one of those widenings of 
signification spoken of in § 1 2) the general 
sense of to gather oneself up, crouch. Origin 
unknown. 


L. j BLOUSE, (l) sf. poi IvCt (in billiards). Oiigin 
unknown. (2) sj. a smotk-lrock, blouse. 
Origin iinknowii. 

BLUET, sm. a cornllowcr, (). b'r. Wewc/, dim. 

fr«»m Wi’w, «|. v. Foi eii--w see § 90. 
BLU'KT'l’K, sf'. a spark (from hot iron, etc.), 
a literary trifle, ieu d'espnt. O. Fr. beluette, 
bellnetic, in Norm, p.ilois berluette^ dim, of 
hellue (see berlue). The prim, sense of 
hluette is a spark ; thus Regnier speaks of a 
great conflagration r////' nait d'une bluette : 
hence metaph. (§ 13) a little poem is called 
a bluette^ a passing spark of wit. 

BLUTER, va. to bolt, sift (meal). O. Fr. 
beluter^ buletei\ originally bureter, to sift over 
the coar.se cloth. Wf. q. v. For r = / see 
§ 134. As a confirmation of this origin, 
we find buratare * in the sense of bluter in 
a Lat. work of the nth cent.; also the 
It. use huratello as = bluteau^ a bolter. — Der. 
*Ww/eau, bluioxT, bluiAgCy blutcrxc. 

Boa, sm. a boa-constrictor; the L. boa *, said 
by S. Jerome to be a Dalmatian word, ‘draco 
. . . quern gentili sermone boas vocant 
(Dalmatae) '; and Pliny speaks of it as a 
strange word (N. U. viii, 14) ‘ f.iciunt his 
fidem in Italia appelkitae bovae.' 

Bobdche, sf. a sconce, socket. Origin un- 
known. 

Bobine, sf. a bobbin. Origin unknown. 
BOCAGK, sm. a grove, thicket. O. Fr. W/s- 
eage^ Prov. ho>c(itge, from L. bo.scaticum, 
dim. of boscum (see bois). For -aticum =- 
-age see § 248; for the lossS of s sec § 14S. 
f Bocal, s;//. a wide-mouthed bottle; introd. 

in i6lh cent, from It. borcnle (§ 25). 
BGX'F, sm. an o.x ; from L. boveni. For 
o - oew see § 77 ; v—f (a rare change in Lat., 
though we liiid p.irafredii.s for parave- 
redus in the Germanic Laws), is found in 
Fr. (i) initial v--f sec § 140; and (2) 
for final v=/ see § 142. 

BOHKME, sm. a ihdieniian, a vagabond; a 
word of historical origin (§ 33). 

BOIRE, va. to drink; from L. bibere. 
Bib(S)re, regularly contrd. into bib're 
(see § 51), has undergone two changes ; 

(1) br into r, as in scrib’re, cenVe, § 168. 

(2) Accented i becomes oi, in the case of 1, 
as in fidem, /of, § 68 ; in the case of i, as 
in cervisia, cervnise, § 69, note 2 ; in the 
case of i long by position, as in dig'tus, 

§ 74 * Atonic i becomes 01, when 
short, as in plica re, ployer, § 68; when 
long by nature, as in vie inns, voisin’, 
when long by position, as ifi piscidncnii 
poisson. — Der. boitc (in the expression vtre 
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eu bolfi\ ‘•peaking of wine ; strong partic 
ol hoire^ i,cc nhsoit/r), hu (O. Fr. bedt Cf)ntrcl. 
fiotn bibiitus, a barbarous form of the 
p,p. ofbibcre). I or loss of medial b in 
bnb)uUis see § 11 .'^; for lots of final t 
see (iii*n ; for i - e sec § 7 * • This form, 
bibiitus for bibitus does not stand alone ; 
we find pend fit ns, in the Lex Alanian. ; 
hattatus, in a decree of a.d. 5S5 ; red- 
dutus, in a chartulary of a,d. 796. 

BOIS, s;«. wood. Prov. 6o.‘c, It. ftosco, in 
oldest Low Lat. boscum, buscum, mean- 
ing wood. Origiti unkiiown. Cp. Engl. 
bush. For u = ot see $ 88 ; for sc =s, cp. 
discus, dais, — Der, hoiscr, dtboiser, reftoiser, 
feo/>erie, bouquet. 

BOISSEAU, sm. a bushel. O. Ft. botssei, from 
L. bustellus*, dim. of busta, properly a 
vessel to measure grain ; sec boi/e. For st 
=:ss- sec Hist. Gram. p. 73; for u=oi see 
§ 88 ; for -ellua = -en« sec § 282. 

BOISSON, >/. a beverage, drink ; from L. 
bibitionem*. For loss of b, bi^b)ition- 
era sec § 1 1 3 ; for -tionem = sso/i see 
§ 232 ; for i -0/ see § bS. 

BOiTE, </. a box. O. Fr. bois/e, which is 
successively bossida, boxida, in Lat. docu- 
ments : when we reach the 9th cent, we 
find the original form buxida. Buxida 
is the (ir. rrv^tda. Buxida, after becoming 
bossida by change of x into ss (see § 150^ 
and of u into o (see § 98), is regularly 
tonird. into bpss'da. Boss*da becomes 
boi.s/e by chang.iig o into oi. see § 87 ; and 
final d into /, sec §12 1. For ist — #V see 
§ lijS. Boife is a doublet of baste, q. v. 
BnUe is also used for the socket or ‘ box’ of 
a joint; a meaning preserved in such phrases 
as, se deboiter un hnis, ‘ to put one's arm 
out,’ i. e. of the socket ; emboiter wn os, 
‘to put a bone in’; htj^er. to be malforiiU'd 
at the joints, i.e. to limp. — Per. &o/Vier,6r;i'er. 

BOITER, vn. to limp, halt. See boite. — Der. 
boitewx. 

Bol, sm. a bolus, pill : from Gr. paXot. 

t Bol. sm. a bowl; from Kngl. bowl (§ 28). 

BOMBANC'E, feasting, jimkciing. Origin 
unknown. 

BOMBK, s/. a bomb. An onomatopoetic word, 
§ .H- — bomb:iri\c. towiftarder, bofuburdc- 
nient, bomber. 

BOMBKR, tYi. and n. to swell out. See bombe. 

l^GN, adj. good ; from L. bonus. — Der. bon 
(a»i. a good thing, whence a&owner, lit. 
prendre un bon pour quelque chose), bonne 
(•!/*.), 60/tas^, /;o;iifier, 6o«ilication, bonbon, \ 
bonbonmere, 60/iiifment. j 


fBonace, sf. a calm smooth sea; introd. 
in i6th cent, from It. bonaccia (§ 25). 

BOND, sm. d bound. See hondir. 

BONPE, sf. a sluice, floodgate; a word of 
Germ, origin, from Swab, bunte (§ 27). — 
Per. bondon, bofider, dehondex. 

BON PI R, vn. to bound, leap : this sense how- 
ever is comparatively modern, and scarcely 
appears before the i6th cent. Originally it 
meant to resound, re-echo ; in the Chanson 
de Roland the elephant of Charlemagne’s 
nephew bundist, trumpeted, more loudly 
than all the others. Bondir comes from 
L. bombitare*, with change of conjuga- 
tion; sec ban. Bombitare, contrd. into 
bomb’tare (§ 52), changes bt into d: 
for loss of b see Hist. Gram. p. 8l ; for 
t = d see § 1 1 7 ; for m = « see § .160. — Der. 
bond (verbal subst.), fconr/issement, xehondir, 

BON H EUR, sm. happiness. See bon and heur. 

BONHOMIE, sf. kindliness and simplicity of 
manners, the qualities of a bonhomme, q. v. 
This word, in having dropped one m, is an 
instance of departure from strict rule, rarely 
met with in the language. 

BONHOMME, sm. a kindly, easy-going per- 
son. See bon and homme. — Der. bonhomie. 

fBoni, sm. a bonus; a Lat. word, lit. ‘of 
good, ’ 

BONNET, sm. a cap. The word originally 
signified some kind of stuft'. There were 
robes de bonnet : the phrase chapel de bonnet 
is several times found; this was abridged 
into un bonnet, as we say un feutre for un 
chapeau de feutre (‘ a beaver ’ for ‘ a hat of 
beaver’). Otigiu unknown. — Der. bonnet- 
lex, bf.nn€tex\e. 

BONTE, sf. goodne.ss; from L. bonitatem. 
For the loss of i see § 52 ; and for -tateiu 
= -tv see § 230. 

t Borax, sm. borax ; introd. from the East, 
with many other cheni. terms (§ 30) ; from 
the Heb. bar ah, white. 

BORD, sm. edge, border, bank, shore ; from 
Noth, hord (§ 20). — Der. border, bordwxe, 
nbordex. di^border, bordage, j chord, bord- 
ercan, bordvc (a broadside). — Another form 
of border is hroder, by transposition of r, see 
apretr and Hist. Gram. p. 77. The original 
sense of border is to ornament the edge 
{hard) of a garment, etc., with neetllework, 
to make a border. By way of confirming 
this etymology the Sp. hordar means both 
• to edge * and * to embroider.* Border is a 
doublet of broder, q. v. 

BorAal, adJ. boreal, northerly; from L* 
borealis. 
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BORGNE, adj. one-eyed, Wind of one eye 
Origin unknown. — Der. eborgner, 

BORNE, sf. a boundary, landmark. O. Fr. 
bonnet in iith cent, bodne, from Merov. 
L. bodiua*, in a 7th-cent. document. The 
origin of the word is unknown. B6d(i)na, 
contrd. into bod’na, became bodtUt which 
then became bonne by assimilating dn into 
w/i, see § 1 68; then as 11 becomes rl by 
dissimilation in uTlare, Ar/r/er, so nn in bonne 
becomes rn in borne, § 169. — Der. borner, 
bornn^e. 

BOSQUET, sm. a thicket, grove ; dim. of 
boscus (see bois), properly ‘a little wood.’ 
Bosquet is a doublet of bouquet, q. v. 

BOSSE, sf. a hump, boss. Origin unknown. — 
Uer. 60SSU, ftossuer, fcosseler, fcossette. 

BOSSE, sf. a hawser. Origin unknown. — 
Der. eni6osscr. 

f Bosseman, sm. a boatswain’s mate; 
introd. from Germ, bootsmann (§ 27). 

BOT, sm. a club-foot. Origin unknown. 

Botanique, adj. botanical ; from Gr. 
^oTaviKTj. — Der. botanlsic. 

BOTTE, sf. a truss, bundle (of hay, etc.); 
from O. H. G. bozo, a fagot (§ 20). — Der. 
botte\iii. 

BOTTE, a butt, leather bottle; of Germ, 
origin, from butte (§ 20) ; botte (boot) is 
the same word. I’he transition from the 
‘ leather bottle* to * boot ’ is not peculiar to 
Fr. ; the Engl, boot is used to signify both 
foot-gear and the luggage-box of a stage 
coach. — Der. fco//ier, hottme. 

+ Botte, sf. a thrust, lunge (in fencing); 
from It. holla (§ 25). 

BO'l’TlNE, sf. a half-boot. See bot/c. 

BGUC, s 7 n. a buck, lie-goat. Grigin uncertain: 
probably Celtic, Gael, hoc ; it is thought 
that the Germanic hock is not originally of 
Germ, but of Romance origin, — Der. 
botiqfiin, bouquetin, bouchex. 

Boucaner, va. to * buccan,* smokc-vlry ; 
from boucan, * a place where the Carribbees 
smoke their meat ; the wooden hurdle on 
which they set it to be smoked.’ •''Littr6.) 

Boucanier, sm. a buccaneer. Origin un- 
known. 

BOUCHE, sf. a mouth ; from L. bucca. For 
u — 01/ see § go; for cc = ch sec § 126. — 
Der. bouchoe, cmboncher, tmbouchurc, a- 
bouchex, bouchex (properly to shut the 
mouth, close up an opening). 

BOUCHER, va. to block up. See bouche . — 
Der. bouchon, bouchomicx. 

BOUCHER, sm. a butcher, properly one who 
kills ‘bucks’ (he-goat.s); BOUCHERIE, .sf 


the place where goat’s flesh is sold (it was 
eaten by the common folk in the middle 
ages). The jealousy between corporations 
in medieval times is well known, as is akso 
the rigour with which the division of labour 
was maintained and protected. As late as 
the 18th cent, shoemakers, who made new 
shoes, might not act as cobblers ; and the 
cobblers sejin to have often sued them at 
the law for infringing their rights. Similar- 
ly the medieval bouchers, i. e. the salesmen 
of goat's flesh, were not allowed to .sell 
meat of any other kind: thus we read in 

I the Statuls de la Ville de Montpellier, a.d. 
1 204, Ni el mazel de boedrin no sid venduda 
earn de feda — ‘ Merchants in boucherie are 
forbidden to sell lamb.’ Here the word 
boucherie = viande de bouc (its proper sense). 
In confirmation of this deriv. of boucher 
we may note the It. beccaio, derived in the 
same way from becco, the he-go.it. 

BOUCHON, sm. a wisp (of straw) ; of Germ. 

origin. Germ, busch (§ 27). 

BOUCLE, sf. a buckle; from L. bucula*. 

* Bucula, umbo scuti,* says Isidore of Se- 
ville. For loss of the atonic fi see § 51 ;• 
for M^ou sec §§ 89, 90. Boucle in the 
middle ages had the double sense of a ‘shield's 
boss ’ and ‘ a ring ' ; the last sense has 
alone survived, and is metaph. developed 
in Xhthoucle de cheveux, ringlets. The first 
sense has disappeared in the radical, but 
remains in the deriv, houclier, which in very 
early B'r. was simply an adj. Before the 
13th cent, the phrase ran un ecu boucUer 
(as one said nn jour ouvrier), i.c. a shield 
with .1 boss fhoucle) ; then the epithet 
drove out the subst., and from the J4lh 
cent, onwards the word bnucUer is used as a 
&ub>l. ; bee Hist, Gram. p. 10^. 

BOUDER, vn. to pout, sulk. Origin unknown. 
— Der. boudo\x (a word created in the 13th 
cent.), houdexW. 

BOUDIN, swi.^a black-pudding. Origin un- 
known. 

BOUB^, sf. mnd, mire. Origin unknown. — 
Der. bouQwx. 

BOUEE, sf. a buoy, dim. of bou^ ; originally 
hoye, a buoy, in O.B'r., from L. boja, a chain 
or rope fastened to a piece of floating wood. 
B'or see § 139 ; for o = nu see § 81. 

BOUB'B'JCR, vn. to puff, swell ; an onomato- 
poctic word, see § 34. Bouffer is a doublet 
of boiiffir, — Der. boujfu. 

BOUFF'IR, va. to puft' up, inflate, and vn. to 
swell ; an onomatopoctic word; see § 34. — 
Der. boujf 'xssuxo. 
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fBouffon, stn, a buffoon; introd. in 
1 6th cent, from It. htiffone (§ 25). — Der. 
honjfom\tx\c, 

30 UGK, 4712. a closet, hovel, bulge; from L. 
bulga*, a little bag; according to Festus, 
a word of Gaulish origin, 'bulgas Galli 
sacculos scorteos vocant.* From ‘bag* it 
passed to the sense of ‘ box,’ thence metapb. 
to that of ‘ a retreat,* a room as narrow and 
dark as a box. The same metaphor sur- 
vives in the vulgar speech of Paris; whence 
we can better understand how this change 
t ame in among the Romans. Forul = OM 
see § 157. — Der. 607/^ette. 

JOUGER, vjt. to stir, ‘budge.’ Prov. hole^ar^ 
to disturb oneself; It. huUcare, to bubble 
up; from L. bullicare*, frequent, of 
bullire. Each of the three Romance 
forms works a fresh step in the change of 
sense. Bull(^i)cdre, regularly contrd. into 
bull’care, becomes Imutrer by changing 
(i) ull into o?/, see § 157; (2) care into 
ger, see adjuger. 

lougie, s/. a wax candle ; of hist, origin, 
§ Wax candles were made in the town 
of Bougie in Algeria. — Der. hougeoiv, 
OUGON, adj. grumbling. Origin unknown. 
OUILLIR, vn, to^ boil ; from L. bullire. 
Kor u — o« see § 97; for Hi — /// sec ail . — 
Der. bouillon^ bouillowwa ; bouilliy ^o«///ie, 
bouillo\Te, 

OUL ANGER, sm. a baker. Origin unknown. 
— Der. boidangeric, 

.R/LE, s/. a balV; from L. bulla. For ul=s 
ou see § 15 7. — Der. bor/let, bo/dutte, boidoUt 
Ao7r/<?verser, whose proper meaning is ‘ to 
make a thing turn like a ball.* Fbouler is 
)>i()perly ‘to roll like a ball as one falls.' 
Bnule is a doublet of hidle^ q. v. 

^ULEAU, 47/2. a birch tree ; dim. of O. h'r. 
boule, from L. betuia. Betula. regularly 
contrd. into bet’la, changes tl into //, then 
into ul, sec § 168. The change from eul 
to Old is unusual. 

Bouledogue, sm. a bull-dog ; lately 
introd. from Engl, bulldog (§ 28). 
^ULEVARD, sm. a boulevard, bulwark, 
rampart. O. Fr. boulevart, houlevert^ boule- 
vercy introd. early in the 15th cent, from 
Germ, hollwerh^ a fortification (§ 20). We 
kiiow that originally the word was a term 
<>t military art, meaning the terre-plein^ or 
platform of the ramparts. The Boulevards 
of Paris were, in the time of Louis XIV, 
simply the line of fortifications round the 
city; this, planted with trees, became a 
fashionable walk, and the word boulevard 


came afterwards to mean any walk or street 
planted with trees, a meaning quite foreign 
to its etymol. sense (§ 13). 

BOULEVERSER, va. to overthrow. See 
boule. — Der. bouleversemtnX. 

Soulimie, sf. voraciiy, diseased hunger; 
from Gr. BovXifua. 

fBouline, sf. a bowline; from Engl. 
bowline (§ 28). — Der. bouliner. 

t Boulingrin, sm. a bowling-green; 
introd. from Engl, bowling-green (§ 28). 

BOULON, sm. a bolt, pin. See boule. — Der. 
houlonwtx. 

BOUQUET, sm, a bouquet, posy. O. Fr. 
bousquet, originally bosquet, properly s=/>tf/// 
bois: the phrase bouquet d’arbres is still 
used for a clump of tree*. This sense of 
‘ a little wood * is quite plain in Mnie. de 
S 4 vigne*s phrase, II a voulu vendre un petit 
bouquet qui faisait une assez grande heaute. 
The prim, form bosquet is a dim. of L. 
boscum* ; fce hois. For o = o« see § 81 ; 
for loss of s see § 148.— Der. bouquetu^xo, 

BOUQIJIN, sm. an old he-goat. See houc. 

fBouquin, sm. an old book; introd. 
from Netherl. hceckin (§ 27). — Der. 6om- 
quhiex, bouquimsXQ. 

BOURSE, sf. mire, mud; a word of Celtic 
origin ; Bret, bourbon (§ 19). — Der. bourh-^ 
ciix, hourbiox, cmhourhtx, 

BOURDE, sf. a falsehood, ‘ bouncer.’ Origin 
unknown. 

BOURDON, sm. a pilgrim's staff; from L. 
burdoS ail ass. For u~ou see § 97. 
This metaphor is not peculiar to the Ro- 
m^cc languages; there are many instances 
of the analogy between the stick whicli 
supports, and the beast which carries; the 

Sp. muleta means either' ‘ a mule * or ‘ a 
crutch’; It. mula means also ‘a stick.’ In 
the 1 7lh cent, the staff was called ‘ the 
cordelier's hackney,’ a phrase answering to 
the Sp. el cahallo de S. Francisco, St. Francis’s 
horse, U c. the pilgrim’s staff'. See § 14. 

BOURDON, (i) sm. the drone-stop in an 
organ. Origin unknown. — Der. bourdon, 
(the drone, an insect whose buzzing is like 
the sound of the organ’s bourdon) hour'- 
donnex, bourdonnement. 

BOURG, sm. a borough, burgh; from L. 
burgus *, which usually means a small for- 
tified place, as in \regetius, ‘ Castellum par- 
vum, quod btirgum vocaiit.’ In Isidore 
of Seville the word has already got its 
modern sense ; * Burgus,’ he says, ‘ domo- 
rum congregatio, quae muro non clauditur.’ 
From burgensis* (a form to be found iu 
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Merov. documents ; and in an lith-cent 
document we find/Rcmenses burgenses*) 
we get Fr. bourgeois, a dweller in a hourg. 
For u-ow see § 97. — Der. 6of#rg^ade. 

BOURGEOIS, sm. a burgher, townsman. See 
hourg. For u — ow see § 97 ; for e — 01 see 
§ 63; for ns = 5 see Hist. Gram. p. 81. 
— Der. hourgeoii\t. 

BOURGEON, sm. a ‘burgeon,’ bud, shoot. 
O. Fr. bourgeon, originally burjon ; of Germ, 
origin (§ 20), from O. H.G. hurjan, to lift; 
properly that which pushes, lifts, as the first 
outpush of a sprouting tree. — Der. bour- 
geonwtx. 

t Bourgmestre, sm. a burgomaster; 
introd. from Germ, biirgermeister (§ 27). 

BOURRACllE, sf. borage. It. borragitie, 

from L. borraginem. Borraginem 

having lost the syllables after the accented 
syllable (Hist. Gram. p. 3.j), produces hour- 
rnche. For o=o« see § S6; for g — c (the 
O. Fr. form was horrace) see frahe ; for 
c = cA see § 1 26. 

+ Bourrasque, sf. a squall; introd. in 
16th cent, from It. burrasca (§ 23). 

BOURRE, if. hair. Hock ; from Low L. 
burra* fa heap of wool). For u -o// sec 
§ 97. The bourre of a gun is the same 
word, the wads being ordinarily made of 
wool and hair. From this word comes 
bourrer (to ram the wad, bourre, home), 
thence to stuff ; hence the deriv. deftoKrrer, 
cm/;o^/rrer, rcmbourrtx, hourrixCic, bournie, 
hourrw, ftoj/rrcLr, fco/orelct, 601/rlet. 

BOURRKAU, sm. an executioner. Origin 
unknown. 

BpURRELET, sm. a pad, cushion. See 
bourre. 

BOURRIQUP^ sf a she-ass ; from T^. burri- 
cus* or buricus* in Isidore of Seville, 
which means a wretched little nag, ‘ niaimus 
quern vulgo buricum vocant.’ For u=^o« 
sec § 97. — Der. bourriqmtX. 

BOURRU, adj. peevish, crabbed ; connected 
with bourrer, to cram one with insults. Set 
bourre. 

BOURSE, sf. a purse, exchange ; from L. 
byrsa, the Gr. ^vpaa. For y — ou see 
§ 101. — Der. hours\e.x', detowner, dc6owrs; 
xtxxxhotirsiii, -ernent, -able. 

BOURSOUFLER., va. to puff up, bloat; 
BOURSOUKLE, adj. swollen, bloated, 
boursesoujle, i. e. puffed out like a purse. 
For etymology see bourse and soujjfler. In 
Wallachia bosuujla is used similarly : the 
word means literally to inflate {unjla) like 
a purse {bos), a parallel which confirms the 


metaphor in the Fr. word; sec § 14. — Der. 
boursQuflxxxQ. 

BOUSCULER,vfl.to turn upside-down. Origin 
unknown. 

BOUSE, sf. cow-dung. Origin unknown 

Der. feowsiller. 

fBoussole, sf. a compass; introd. in 
1 6th cent, from It. hossolo (§ 25), properly 
the little box in which the needle, etc., are 
kept. 

BOUT, sm. an end. See bouter. — Der. detor//, 
emf)Ow/er, ^boutxx. 

i* Boutade, a whim, freak, hauler. 

BOUTE-EN-TRAIN, sm. a breeding-horse. 
See bouter. 

BOUTE-FEU, sm. a linstock. See bonier. 

BOUTEILLE, s/! a bottle; from L. buticula*, 
found in the Glosses of Reicherum, Sth cent., 
and after that in the well-known Capitulary 
de Villis. Buticula is dim. of butica. 
which occurs in Papias with the explanation 
‘ vasis genus ’ : butica is from Gr. ^xnis (a 
flask). Buticula becomes bouteille by 
changiiig ^1) -icula into -eille, see § 257 ; 
(2) u into oil, see § 97. 

BOUTER, va. to put, set, push. O. Fr. 
holer, from M. 11 . G. bozen (§ 20). — Der. 
bout (verbal subst., prf)perly that part ot 
a body which pushes or touches first), 
bouluxQ (a cutting, the piece one puts into 
the ground), houltm (tliat which pushes out, 
makes knobs on jdants ; thence by analogy, 
pieces of wood or metal .shaped like buds), 
houtefeu (which- is used to set fire, bouter 
feu, to gnus), houle-en-train (th.it which sets 
going), boute-selle (a signal to cavalry to 
set themselves in the saddle), arc-boutant 
(an arched buttress, flying buttress, an arch 
which pushes back a wall', houto'ix (a but- 
tress), ^»o«/ade (an attack, push, introd. in 
l6th cent, from It., as is shown, see § 201, 
by its termination -ade). 

BOUTIQUE, sf. a shop ; corrupted from L. 
apotheca. For the analysis of this irregu- 
lar word see § 172, where it has been fully 
discussed. — Der. houtviuxex. Boutiquier is 
a doublet of apofhrcaire, q. v. 

BOUTON, sm. a button. See bouter. — Dei. 
boiitonwzx, defeonmMiier, ftoM^owniere. 

BOUTURE, sf. a slip, cutting. Sec bouter. 

BOUVIKR, sm. a neatherd, drover; from L. 
bovarius. F'or -arius^-/cr sec § 198; 
for o — OM see § 81. Another deriv. of 
bovus is bouvillon. 

BOUVREUIL, sm. a bullfinch ; from L. bo- 
vilrfolu 9 *, a little neatherd, dim. of bo- 
varius. For the cause of this name see 
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§ 15, where it is discussed. Bov(a)riolu8 
is coiiird. into bov’riolus, see § 52 ; it 
then becomes houvreuil by changing (l) 
-iolus into -«///, see § 253'; (2) o into ok, 
see § 81. 

3ovill6, ndj, bovine ; from L. bovinus. 

)- Boxer, vn, to box, spar; from Eng. box 
(§ 28). — Der. boxcur. 

30YAU, sm. a gut. O. Fr. hoyel, originally 
hoel. It. budello, from L. botellus*, an 
intestine, sausage, in Martial ; used of 
human intestines in the Barbaric Laws. 
* Si botellum vulncraverit * occurs in the 
Lex Frisiunum (5, 52). For the change 
of meaning see § 14. For loss of the t see 
§ 1 17; for -ellu8 --em/ sec § 282. For 
the insertion of the y in the O. Fr. hoel, cp. 
the inserticui of h in such words as enviihir, 
from O. Fr. envair. 

JKA('KLFT, sin. a bracelet; see hrna. Dim. 
of hraceU which answers to I^. brachile*, 
which is found in the Germanic Laws : 
‘S'gnis inulieri brachile fuMvcrit," .Salic 
Law, 29, 37. For i = e see § 68. 
iR A CONNER, va. to poach. See hraque . — 
Der. ^vicoz/nier. 

RAI, &vi. re.sidue of tar. Prov. hntc^ It. 
brasro^ from Scaiui, (Nors. hrab, tar, § 20). 
RAILS, >/. /•/. breeches. Prov. hraya, It. 
hraca, from L. braca, a word wliich Lat. 
wi iters cons’der to hive been borrowed 
Lorn the G.ielic. — Der. /iroyelte, de^>/v//lItT, 
d e?>rrty cr. 

KAILIJ^R, vn. 'to br.iwl, bawl; see hraire. 

— Der. hrailhxd. 

GMRE, in. to br.ay. Origin unknown. — 
Der. /?;v//ment, broiWex. 

^AISF, !>f, glowing < nibers. Sp. hrma. Port. 
braztif a word of Germ, origin (O. G. 
bras, fire, § 20). — Der. braisvr, bra&ier, 
cmbrascT. 

Bramer, va. to cry, as the stag docs; 
inlrod. in l6tlicent. from It. brnmare{^ 25). 
LAN, sm. bran ; a word of Celt, origin 
'Gael, bran, § 19). 

•ANCARD, sm. a litter, handbarrow ; from 
>rnnc. niasc. form of branche, q. v. 

ANCHE, sf. a branch. Origin unknown. 

— Der. branchcT, vbraticheT, embranchcr, 
^mbranchfiment, brancard (which properly 
ncans a great bough stripped of its leaves, 

great stick ; then the word is used of the 
hafts of a carriage, and of a litter, originally 
brnicd of crossed sticks). 

ANCHIE.S, sf. pi. branchiae, gills (of a fish) ; 
rom Gr. Bpayxia, 

ANDE, sf. heather. Origin unknown. 


^3 

BRANDEBOURG, sm. frogs (of a coat) ; a 
word of hist, origin (§ 33), introd. in 1 7th 
cent, in sense of a coat adorned with trim- 
ming, like those w'orn in 1674 by the 
soldiers of the Elector of Brandenbourg, 
when they entered France. (Littre.) 

f Brandevin, sm. brandy; from Germ. 
branntwein (§ 27). 

BRANDIR, va. to brandish, properly to shake 
a brand (sword), then to brandish any 
weapon. For such expansions of meaning 
see § 12. The O. Fr. brand is of Germ, 
origin (Scand. hrandr, § 20). 

BRANDON, sm. a wi.sp of straw, dim. of 
O. H. G. brant (§ 20). 

BRANLER, va. to shake. Origin unknown. 
— Der. hranle (verbal subst.), hranloixt, 
brardemenU vbrarder. 

BRAQIJE, sjn. a brach-hound; of Germ, 
origin (O. H. G. braccho, § 20). The 
signification, a fool, hare-brained fellow, is 
metaph. as stupid as a brack. — Der. 
hracon, dim. of hraque, a little brach : the 
servant who looked after them was called 
the braconnier (cp. fauconnicr from faucon). 
From this sense braconnier has come by a 
natural transition to its present scn«;c : the 
servant in charge of the d-^'gs hunted with 
them on his own account in his master’s 
absence; thence it comes to mean a 
poacher. 

BRAQUE MART, sm. a broadsword. Origin 
unknown. 

BRAQlTvR, va. to point a cannon. Origin 
unknown. 

BRAS, sm. an arm ; from L. brachium. 
Brachia, by the regular change of chi 
into ci, and of ci into c (sec agencer), 
produced O. Fr. brace; this word again 
underwent the change of a into ss (see 
amitic), and became brasse (the distance 
between one’s extended arms, a fathom). 
— Der. brassc, brassuxJ, e/nbrassex. 

RRASIER,.sw. a brazier. See braise. 

BRASSER, va. to stir up, mix together. 
O. Fr. bracer, to make beer, from O. Fr. 
brace (malt). O. Fr. brace comes from L. 
brace (used by Pliny, who attributes to 
the word a Gaulish origin). Lat. brace 
had a deriv. bracium ('Bracium unde 
cervisia fit,’ says Papias) which has produced 
the O. Fr. brace, see § 244 ; O. Fr. bracer 
has changed e into ss (see amitic), whence 
brasser. • 

+ Brave, adj. brave, sm. a brave man; 
introd. in 1 6th cent, from It. bravo (§ 25). 
— Der. braver, bravade, brav^clie, bravo. 
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BRAYETTE, sf, flap (of trowsers). See 
hraie, 

BREBIS, sf. a sheep. O. Fr. herhis^ It. herhice, 
from L. berbicem*. for the transposi- 
tion of the r see afrete and Hist. Gram, 
p. 77. Berbicem, a form found as early 
as Vopiscus, is common in the Germanic 
Laws : ‘ Si quis berbicem furaverit/ Salic 
Law (t. 4, § 2). Berbicem is another form 
of berbecem, to be found in Petronius. 
(Fore = i see § 59.) Berbecem, used by 
Petronius as a popular Lat. form, answers 
to the vervecem of the literary language. 

• For v-b see § 140. 

BR^ICHE, sf. a gap, break ; from O. II. G. 
brecha (§ 20). — Der. ebn'chcr. 

BRECHET, sm. the breast-bone, brisket. 
O. Fr. breschet, originally brischetf a word 
of Celtic origin (Kyinri brisket, the breast, 

§ 19)- 

BREDOUILLER, va. to stammer. Origin 
unknown. 

BREF, adj. short, brief ; from L. brevis. 
For final v=/see § 142. 

BREF, sm. a papal brief; from L. breve 
(used for an act, document, by Justinian 
and Jerome). For final v— /sec § 142. — 
Der. brevtt (see achever). 

BREHAIGNE, adj. barren, sterile. Origin 
unknown. 

BRELAN, .sm. brelan (a game of cards); from 
breletic. of Germ, origin (§ 20), (Germ. 
hretling. dim. of brett. a board, whence a 
diceboard). 

BRELOQUE, sj. a trinket. Origin unknown. 

BR^IME, sf. a bream. O. Fr. hresme. from 
Germ, brncksme (§ 20). 

BRETAUDER, va. to crop close (hair, etc.). 
Origin unknown. 

BRETELLE, sf. a strap, brace. Origin un- 
known. 

BRETTE, sf. a rapier, long sword ; of Germ, 
origin (Scand. hreghn. § 20). — Der. breliewv. 

BREUVAGE, sm. beverage. O. Fr. beuvrage. 
Sp. bebrage. It. heveraggio. from L. biber- 
aticum* or biberagium (see Ducange). 
Biberagium, or beveragium* is from 
biberare* (frequent, of bibere). Bi- 
b(S)rAgium, contrd. into bib*r%ium 
(§52), produced O. Fr. beuvrage by change 
(1) of -aticum, or -egium into -age 
(§ 248); (2) of i into e (§ 72); e = eu 
is uncommon; (3) for b = t; see § 113. 
Beuvrage became breuvage by the trans- 
position of r, discussed under aprete, and 
Hist. Gram. p. 77. 

Just as biberaticum produced first 


beuvrage. then breuvage. biberare (a 
medieval Lat. word) produced, by 
means of its compd. adbiberare, the 
O. Fr. aheuvrer. which has become ahreuver 
as beuvrage has become breuvage. 

BREVET, sm. brevet, letters-patent. See 
href (2). 

BrAviaire, sm. a breviary; from L. brevi- 
arium (a manual, and, in particular, in 
eccles. language, a manual of daily prayers). 

BRIBE, sf. a hunch of bread. Origin un- 
known. 

t Brick, sm. a brig ; from Engl, brig (§ 28). 

BRICOLE, sf. a catapult, then (in billiards) a 
stroke oft* the cushion, (in gunnery) a 
ricochet, or a sidcglancing shot, then figura- 
tively, the turn of a thing caused by resist- 
ance, thence used of ends attained by 
indirect means (whence de bricole — in- 
directly), then (of water carriers) a breast- 
band. Origin unknown. 

BRIDE, sf. a bridle ; of Germ, origin (O. H. G. 
brit*l. brittil. § 20). — Der. bridex. bridow. 
dCMdev.^ 

BRIEVETK, sf. brevity ; from L. brevitatem. 
For e = iesce § 56 ; for tatem = tv see § 230. 

f Brigade, sf. a brigade; introd. in l6th 
cent, from It. hrigata (division of an army) 
(§ 25). Brigade is a doublet of brignve. 

Brigand, sm. a brigand. This word, which 
originally signified only a foot-soldier, was 
introduced in the J4th century, from the 
same source with brigade, viz, brigue (q. v.), 
which also appears first in the i4th century. 
— Der. brigand’Age. 

BRIGUE, sf. an intrigue. Origin unknown. 
— Der. hriguex. hrigueux. 

BRTLLER, vn. to glitter, shine ; from L. 
beryllare * (to sparkle like a precious 
ston? ; from L. beryllus). For loss of e 
cp. perustulare, bruler. This loss, other- 
wise very rare, is found in other vowels, 
as in quiritare, crier’, corrosus, crevx; 
corotularc, crouler’. it also occurs in the 
second degree in the B'r. forms bluter 
(heluter). blnette (beluette). brouette (berou- 
ette). etc. — Der. brillzuX. brill-AwXex. 

Brimbaler, va. to ring (a bell) continually. 
Origin unknown. — Der. brimbale. 

Brimborion, sm. a bauble, toy. Origin 
unknown. 

BRIN, sm. a blade (of grass, etc.). Origin 
unknown. — Der. brinAxWe. 

BRINDE, sf. a toast, health. From Germ. 
hringen (§ 20), used as in the Fr. phrase 
porter un toast. 

BRIOCHE, sf a cake. Origin unknown. 
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BRIQUE, 5/. a brick; originally a fragment. 
The Bressc patois has the phrase hrique de 
pain for a piece of bread. Of Germ, origin 
(§ 20), (Engl, brick, A. S. hrice, a fragment). 
— Der. hrique\\tx, hriqueXtr, briquti. 
fBrise, sf, a breeze; a sea-term introd. 
towards the end of the 17th cent, from 
Engl, breeze (§ 28). 

BRISKR, va. to break ; from O. H. G. hristan 
(§ 20). — Der. bris (verbal subst.), 6 m 4 e, 
ftnsant, 6ri\sevir, brisement, brisuit. 

BROC, stn. a jug. Origin unknown. 
BROCANTER, va. to deal in second-hand 
goods. Origin unknown. Cp. Engl, to broke. 
— Der. brocantAge, brocanfeuT. 
fBrocard, sm. a taunt, jeer; a word of 
hist, origin (§ 33). In the middle ages, 
in scholastic phrase, brocard (Schol. Lat. 
brocarda) meant the ‘sentences* of Bro- 
card or Burchard, Bishop of Worms, who 
compiled twenty books of * Regulae Ec- 
clesiasticae.’ 

BROC^ART. sm. brocade; from hrochart^ a 
stuff hruchve with gold. See broche. 
BROCHE, sf. a spit ; from L. brocca* (a 
needle, der from broccus, used by Plautus 
for a point, a sharp tooth). — Der. brocher, 
brochette, embrocher, brochure, broche gv, 
brochet, dim. of broche, a word which in 
O, F. meant a pike, so called by reason of 
its pointed head : this metaphor is not 
peculiar; Engl.p/'leis a similar case (§ 1 3). 
3 ROCHER, va. to stitch (a book). See 
broche. — Der. brochure, 

5 ROCHET, sm. a pike. See broche. 
'RODEQUIN, stn. (j) a buskin, sock; (2) 
a half-boot. Sp. borce^td. It. borzacchino, 
trom Flcm. brosekin (§ 20). The It. and 
Sp. have kept the Flem. s, while the Fr. 
has changed it, very irregularly, into the 
dental d. (M. Dozy holds that brodequin 
represents the Ar. cherqui, which reached 
Port, in the form mosequin, whence bose- 
qmn, bodequin, brodequin. Littro.) 

<OpER, va. to embroider. See border, of 
which it is a doublet. — Dcr. broderie, 
iONCIlER, vn. to stumble. Origin un- 
known. 

conchies, sf. pi. (or branchies) (Med.) 
the bronchus ; from Gr. Bpoyxot. — Der. 
bronchite. 

Bronze, sm. bronze; introd. in l6th 
tent, from It. bronzo (§ 25). — Der. bronzer. 
’'■OSSE, sf. a brush. This word, now sig- 
nifying a piece of wood stuck with bristles, 
formerly with couch-grass or heather, is an 
example of restriction of meaning, sec 
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§ 13. Brosse, Low L. brustia*, from 
O. H. G. brustia (§ 3o), signified at the 
beginning of the Fr. language, heather, 
broom, and only slowly took the meaning 
of a branch of broom used to sweep away 
dust. This original sense of the word 
(cp. broussailles, brush-wood) remains in 
some phrases and usages. Speaking of 
woodland, brushwood is still called une 
brosse; to ‘beat’ a thicket in hunting- 
speech is still called brosser ; cp. the English 
phrase ‘to brush the covers’; so Ronsard 
says, II brossa longuement sans trouver 
nulle proie ; and Saint-Simon even uses the 
word in the general seme of passing or 
crossing, Le premier president brossa h 
trovers la compaigne et disparut. So Engl, 
speaks of ‘ brushing across a field,* ‘ brush 
past.* This verb brosser, to traverse, cross, 
exists still in the dcriv. rebrousser, origi- 
nally rebrosser. Lastly, broussaille, in the 
16th cent, brossaille, is the dim. of brosse, 
and signifies a little brosse, a little brush. 

BROUET, sm. caudle, broth. The broth 
which Le Fontaine’s fox serves up for the 
stork is brouet. Like It. brodetto, which is 
the dim. of It. brodo, brouet is the dim. 
in et of O. Fr. brou, which is from the Low 
L. brodum * and O. H. G. brod (gravy) 
(§ 20). For change of brodum into brou 
see affouage; for the loss of d see § 1 21. 

BROUETTE, sf. a wheelbarrow; in 12th 
cent, berouaite, Walloon berouette. This 
word signified, as late as the 18th cent., a 
little two-wheeled truck; in Louis XIV*s 
days it was a chaise-a-porteur on two wheels. 
In the 15th cent, it was a cart of considerable 
size, for Andrd de la Vigne speaks of des 
charrettes e/brouettes qui estoient h V entree 
de Charles VIII a Florence. Brouette or 
rather berouette (the original orthography) 
is dim. of berove* (for dim. in -ette see 
§ 281). Beroue is from L. biroto, a two- 
wheeled car. For \A = he see bis; for 
rota = roue see roue. The O. Fr. bermiette 
is contrd. into brouette by dropping the e, 
sec briller ; but in many patois the old form 
is still retained and the word is proned. be* 
rouette. 

BROUILLARD, sm. a fog. See brouiller, 

BROUILLER, va. to mingle, embroil. Origin 
unknown. — Der. brouille (verbal subst.), 
brouillzge, brouillene, brouillon, dbbrouiller, 
evahrouiller. 

BROUIR, va. to blight. From M. H. G. 
bruejen, to inflame, heat (§ 20). 

BROUSSAILLES, sf brushwood. See brosse.. 

F 
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BROUT, snu shoots of young wood. O. Fr. 
broust, originally brost, a word of Germ, 
origin (A. S. bnistian, to burgeon, sprout, 
§ 20). — Der. brouter (to browse, lit. to eat 
the brouts, or shoots), 6roM/iller. 

BROYER, va, to grind, crush; prob. a word 
of Germ, origin (Goth, brikan, to break, 
§ 20). The Lat. bricaf e * which springs 
from the Germ, word, regularly produced 
broyer, just as plicare produced ployer, q. v. 

BRU, sf. a daughter-in-law. O. Fr. brut, from 
O. H. G. prdt, a bride (§ 20). 

tBrugnon, sm. a nectarine; introd. in 
i6th cent, from It. brugna (§ 25). 

BRUINE, fine and cold rain, drizzle. 
Origin unknown. 

BRUIRE, v«. to roar. Origin unknown 
(Littro suggests L. rugire). — Der. bruit, 
c‘6n//ter, 6r«issement. The pres. p. of 
bruire is bruyant, retaining the older form. 

BRUIT, &ni. a noise. See bruire. 

BRULE-POURPOINT (A), loc. adv. originally 
used of a gun discharged so near as to 
set fire to the pourpoint, doublet; then, 
figuratively, of speech, when one says a 
thing face to face; point-blank is used in 
the same way. See hnller and pourpoint. 

BRuLER, va. to burn; formerly bruder. It. 
brustolare, from L. pSrastiilare*, to burn 
entirely. From ustus, partic. of urere, 
c.ime the verb ustare, whence again the 
dim. ustulare (which is to be seen in O. Fr. 
usler or urler, and O. Sp. uslar, for uU'lar). 
Just as ustus produced ustulare so per- 
ustus produced, with intermediate per- 
ustare, the form perustulare (which 
remains almost unchanged in It. bru&tolare). 
For change of perustulare into brusler: 
— perust(u)lare loses its u (§ 52); 
perus’tlare is contrd. into p’rust'lare by 
losing the first vowel, see briller ; p be- 
comes b, see § III; next brustlare, by 
assimilation of tl into ll and reduction of 
ll into I (§ 168), becomes bruslar, then 
O. Fr. brusler, whence bruler, by usl-ul, 
see § 148. — Der. briUure, brtUot, hruleor. 
Brum air e, sm. Brumaire (the second 
month of the Republican Calendar, from 
Oct. 23 to Nov. 21). 

Brume, «/. fog, mist ; from L. bruma. — 
Der. brumeox, brumdXe. 

BRUN, adj. brown ; from O. H. G. brun 
(§ 20). — Der. brune (sf.) ; brunir, brun- 
issage, hrunatre, embrunir, renibrunir. 

t Brusque, ad/, brusque, sharp, short (in 
manner); introd. in 16th cent, from It. 
brusco (§ 25). — Der. hrusquer, brusquefie. 


Brut, adj. raw, unwnmght, uncultivated; 
from L. brutus. — D«.r. bruU\, fcn//alite, 
6n//aliser, brutalemtnt. 

BRUYANT, adj. noisy. See bruire. — Der. 
bruyammtat for bruyantmewt \ see abon- 
damment. 

BRUYfeRE, sf. heather. O. Fr. bruiere, from 
L. brugaria*, heather, found in several 
Lat. texts of the early middle ages. The word 
comes from Celt., a dim. of Breton brus^ 
(§ 19). For the passage from brugaria 
to bmytre: — for loss of g sec allier and 
§ 131 ; for -aria, — dire see § 19S. 

BU \ND 1 ER, sm. a bleacher. See bw'e. 

Bubon, sm. (Med.) a tumour (in the groin) ; 
from Gr. 

Buccal, adj. buccal, relating to the mouth ; 
from L. buccal is. 

BUCHE, sf. a log of wood. O. Fr. busche, 
Prov. busca, from L. bosca*, fcm. form 
of boscum ; see bois. For -ca -che sec 
§ 126; for o — u see cun’e. — Der. biicher, 
buchcTon. 

Bucolique, adj. bucolic; from Gr. Povko- 
XlKOS. 

+ Budget, sm. a budget; introd. at the fall 
of the Empire (1814) from Engl, budget 
(§ 28). The English budget was originally 
a French word, O. Fr. honlgette, dim. of 
boulge, a purse ; and boulge is of Gaelic 
origin (§ 19). 

BUEE, sf. lye. Origin unknown. — Der. 6wan- 
dicr, /;Manderie. 

BITFET, sm. a cupboard, sideboard, buffet. 
Origin unknown. 

BUFFLE, s 7 n. a buffalo; from L. bufalus*, 
used by Fortunatus, a secondary form of 
bubalus. — Der. bujfletm, bujfieter'ui. 

BUGI/f', sm. a bugle ; from L. buculus, 
being either made of or like to an ox-horn : 
similarly the word bugle in Engl, signifies 
both a young ox and a wind-instrument. 
Bugle is a doublet of buffe. 

BUIS, sm. a box-tree; from L. buxus. 
For x — s see § 151 ; accented u becomes 
ui, see § 96. — Der. iw/son. (For the ex- 
tension of sense see § 12.) 

BUISSON, sm. a bush. See buis. 

Bulbe, sm. a bulb; from L. bulbus. 

Bulle, sf. a bubble; from L. bulla. Butte 
is also the little ball of metal appended to 
the seal of letters-patent, whence the name 
of bull, given to papal letters-patent. Butte 
is a doublet of bill, q. v. 

i* Bulletin, sm. a bulletin; introd. in l6th 
cent, from It. bulletina, a little htdla (§ 25). 

BURE, sf. drugget, coarse woollen cloth ; from 
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L. burra*, which is a rough red cloth, Or. variant of banter, q.v. — Der. but (verbal 
irvfi^ 6 s, ‘Nobilis horribili jungatur pur- subst. ; properly the point one aims at, 
pura burrae,* says an epigram attributed where one wishes to end), bouter^ rebuter, 
to Eucerias. — Der. bureau, woollen stuff : rebut, debut, dehuter, 

{vein de simple bureau, says Soileau) ; then BUTIN, sm. booty ; of Gerjxi. origin, M. H. G. 
a table covered with baize. hiUen (§ 20). — Der. butiner. 

bureau, sm. a writing table. See bure. — BUTOR, sm. a bittern. Origin unknown. 
Der. btiraWsle, hureaucralie (from bureau The stupidity of this bird is proverbial, and 
and cratie\ cp. aristocratie, democratie), hutor is metaph. used for a stupid fellow 
hureaucraXe. just as buse (a bird of prey which cannot 

BJJRETTE, sf. a cruet ; dim. from the same be tamed for hawking, q. v.) is used. 

root as the verb boire. Origin unknown. BUTTE, sf. a butt, rising ground, knoll. 
tBurgrave, .wi. aburgrave; introd. from O. Fr. hute, fern, form of hut, q. v. These 
Germ, burggraf (§ 20). two words had the same primitive meaning, 

f Burin, sm. a graver; introd. (see § 25) as is seen in the phrase etre en butte d~ 

from It. borino, an instrument for piercing. servir de but a. The but being usually 

+ Burlesque, adj. burlesque, ludicrous; placed on a rising knoll, the word presently 

introd. in i6tli cent, from It. burlesco came to be used for the knoll itself; and 

25). then the original meaning perished, 

t Burnous, sm. a burnous, cloak; introd. BUVEUR, sm. a drinker. O. Fr. heuveur, 
by travellers from Africa. Ar. bornos (§ 30). older still heveur, originally bevenr, from L. 

tBusc, sm. a busk, bust (for stays); also bibitorem (in Isidore of Seville). Bibi- 

written husque and buste in l6th cent., a (t)orem produced beveor by loss of medial 

corruption of It. bnsta (§ 25). See buste. t, see § 1 17; and the two atonic i’s became 
BL^SE, sf. a bu/zard ; from L. buteo, a e, see § 68. Beveor became heveur by 

sparrowhawk in Pliny. For change of -teo changing eo into eu, see § 79 ; then heu^ 

into -se, through -tio, sec agencer. — Der. veur by changing the first vowel e into eu, 

iwsard. . probably under influence of the v; and 

t Buste, sm. a bu.st ; introd. in i6th cent. finally buveur by change of eu into u, see 

froiii It. husto (§ 25). Buste is a doublet § 80, The Sp. bevedor. It. bevitore, con- 

of baUe, q. V. firm this derivation. By a transformation 

BUT, sm. an aim, mark. See buter. But is like the above, bibentem becomes buvant 
a variant form with bout, q. v. (for the changes see above), whence buvable, 

dUTER, va. to strike, in O. Fr. ; but in huvette, etc. 
mod. Fr. restricted to certain special mean- f Byssus. sm. byssus, a kind of fine linen; 
ings. Etymologically buter is a dialectial the L. byssus. 


C. 


pA, adv. here; from L. ecc’ac* (compd. of from Heb. Jcabala, traditional teaching 

ecce-hac, like ecciste, eccille, for ecce- (§ 30). This word in the middle ages 

iste, ccce-illc). For loss of the h see signified (i) a secret interpretation, (2) a 

§§ 133-1. ^.* 5 * Ecce means ‘ here ' in several mysterious science of commerce with su- 

7th and Sth cent, documents, e. g. ‘ Parentes pernatural beings. From the sense of occult 

ecce habeo multos,* ‘ T have here many re- I measures, secret eflforts to attain one’s end, 

lations.’ The phrase ecce-hac is therefore | comes the modern signification of cabal, 

^pleonastic. For ecc’ao^^d see re. whence the verb cahaler. — Der. cabalex, 

r'A, contr. of cela, q. v. ro6a/istique. 

tCabale, sf cabala, cabal; a word of *)* Caban, sm. a hooded cloak; introd. in 
Heb. origin, meaning properly the Jewish 16th cent, from Sp. gaban (§ 26). 
traditional interpretation of the O. Test., \ CABANE, sf a cabin ; from L. oapanna* (in 

F a 
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Isidore of Seville: *Tuguriuni parva casa 
est; hoc rustic! capanna vocant.’ The 
form cabanna is to be seen in the 8th 
cent, in the Reichenau Glosses). For p = b 
see § HI. Cahane is a doublet of cabine 
q. V. — Der. cabanon, 

CABARET, sw. a public-house, tavern. Ori- 
gin unknown. — Der. cabaretier. 

CABAS, sm, a frail, basket of rushes. Origin 
unknown. 

f Cab e Stan, sm, a capstan ; in 17th cent. 
capeslan, introd. from Eng. capstan (§ 28). 
Cabine, a cabin; introd. from Eng. 
cabin (§ 28). Cabine is a doublet of cabane, 
q.v. 

i* Cabinet, sm. a cabinet ; introd. in i6th 
cent, from It. gabinetto (§ 25). 

CABLE, sm. a cable ; from L. caplum (found 
in sense of a cord in Isidore of Seville 
beside the form capulum). f'or p — b 
see § III. 

CABOCHE, sf. head, pate, noddle; dim. of 
L. caput by suffix oceus = ocA^ (§ 242), 
which is to be seen in epinochCf pinoche^ 
etc. For p — b (caput is cabo in the 
Salic Law) see § iii. 

* 1 * Cabotage, sm. coasting ; introd. from It. 
cabotaggio (§ 25). — Der. ca6o/cur, cabotm 
(a strolling comedian, who goes from vil- 
lage to village, just as the coasters go from 
port to port). 

•tCaboter, vn. to coast; probably from 
the great sailor-family of Bristol, the Cabots. 

Cabotin, sm. a strolling player. See cabotage. 
Cabrer, vpr, to rear, prance, like a goat 
on its hind legs ; introd. in 16th cent, from 
Sp. cobra (§ 26). 

Cabri, sm. a kid. O. Fr. cabrit, from Prov. 
cabriif which from L. capritura* (a goat 
in the Germanic Laws), from capra. 

+ Cabriole, sf. a caper; in Montaigne 
capriole; introd. in l6th cent, from It. 
capriola (properly the leap of a kid). * Ca- 
briole is a doublet of chevreuil^ q. v. — 
Der. cabriolet, cabriolet (a two-wheeled 
carriage which, being light, leaps ' p). 1 

Cabriolet, sm. a cabriolet, cab. See cabriole. ' 

CABUS, headed, of a vegetable, cabbage, used 
only with the subst. chou ; from It. cap- 
puccio, dim. of capo. Cabus has retained 
the single p, changing it (§ ill) to b. 
The corresponding Germ, term is hopfkohl 
(lit. head-cabbage), which shows what the 
origin of the word is (§ 13). 

t Cacao, fm. cacao, cocoa ; introd. at end 
of 1 6th cent, from America (§ 3a), — Der. 
cacaoXiti, 


+ Cachalot, sm. the sperm-whale ; introd. 
from Engl, cachalot (§ 28), a word not of 
English but of Catalan origin, 
t Cachemire, sm. cashmere, a kind of 
stuff originally worn in Cashmere (§ 31). 

CACHER, va. to hide, conceal ; from L. coac- 
tare (frequent, of cogo), to press together, 
whence by extension comes se cacher, i.e. 
to crouch down, to hide oneself. Cocker is 
used in the active sense of ‘ to press under 
foot,* in the line of Ronsard, A pi^s 
deschaux cache le vin noveau, ‘ Barefoot Tie 
presses out the grape,* which proves the 
origin of the word without doubt. Similarly 
It. quatto signifies both concealed and 
compressed. 

Coactare produces cacher (i) by chang- 
ing ct into chf which is unusual; (2) by 
suppressing the o before a (cp. coag’larc, 
O. Fr. coailler, cailler). — Der. cache (verbal 
subst.), cachetic, cachet (rightly that which 
serves to hide the contents of a letter), 
cachottex (whence cachot, verbal subst.), 
cnc/rottcrie. 

CACHET, sm. a seal, stamp. See cacher . — 
Der. cachetex, ii 6 cachetex. 

CACHOT, sm. a dungeon. This word, ori- 
ginally meaning ( = cflcAtfWf) a hiding-place 
(Ambroise Par6 speaks of cachots des bites 
sauvages), is the verbal subst. of cachotter. 
See cacher. 

Cacochyme, adj. ^ cacochymic,* peevish; 
from Gr. KaK 6 \viios. 

Cacographie, sf. ‘ cacography,* bad-spell- 
iiig ; from Gr. KaKoypapia. 

Cacologie, sf. ‘ cacology,’ bad choice of 
words ; from Gr. KaKoXoyia. 

Cacophonie, sf. ‘cacophony,* jarring sounds, 
a fault in elocution ; from Gr. /caKoipoji/ta. 

Cactus, sm. a cactus ; from Gr. koktos ; 
also cactier. 

CADASTRE, sm. a ‘ cadastre,* official report 
on real property. O. Fr. capdastre. It. 
catastro, from L. capitastrum* or capi- 
stratum* (a register serving to regulate 
incidence of taxation), der. from caput, 
which in Class. Lat. is used for the capital 
sum of a contribution. The Sp. similarly 
has cabezon from cabeza (the head). 

Cap(i)t&strum loses its i according to 
rule, sec § 52 ; and becomes cadastre by 
changing pt into d, as in malc-aptus, 
malade; captellum *, coz/tf/. 

Cadavre, sm. a corpse; from L. cadaver. 
— Der. cadav€r\<\\ie, cadavereux. 

CADEAU, sm. a gift, present; properly the 
flourish with which a writing-master adorns 
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his specimens of skill; m this sense it is the Turkish kahvek ({ 30). — Der. eafier, 
found in 16th cent. : then it came to mean cn/etier, cafetihre, 

a trifle, an agreeable pastime of no value. CAGE, sf. a cage; from L. cavea. For 
Faire des cadenux was used for ‘ to amuse -ea = -ge see § 243 ; for loss of v see 

oneself with trifles’; then cadeau was used § 141. Cage is a doublet of gabie. — Der. 

for amusement, entertainment, fete : thus cnjoler (for cageoler), which in O. Fr. bore 
Moliere, in the Mariage forcd, has J'aime les sense of to sing like a caged bird, but by 

visi/es, les cadeaux, les promenades, en un a natural transition has come to mean to 

mot toutes les choses de plnisir. The word seduce by flattering words, 
is especially used of entertainments given to CAGNARD, adj. lazy, and also suhst, a lazy 
women ; in the 17th cent, the phrase don- fellow who lies about like a engne, a dog. 
tier aux femmes un de musi(]ue et de i^Cagneux, adj, knock-kneed (like a 

was used. From this phrase dormer beagle), dim, of from It. a bitch. 

un cadeau comes the modern sense of a Cagot, sm. a bigot. Origin unknown. — 
present. The word is a good example of Der. cagotcnc, cagotisme. 
the way in which words drift away from CAHIER, sm. a writing-book, copy-book. O. 
their original sense. Cadeau, O. Fr. (12th Fr. cayer, originally quayer, from L. qua- 

cent.) cadel, was originally a writing- ternum* (a book of four leaves, then a 

ina<tcr*s flourish, a sort of calligraphic writing-book). The origin is by no means 

‘chain,* and comes, through the Pro V., from certain. ‘There exists an O. Fr. carreig- 

L.catellus (dim. of catena, a chain); for non, which is from L. quaternarium 
t^d see § 117; for ellua = eau see § 282. according to which form we might have . 

Cadenas, sm. a padlock, in Rabelais expected carrvier, whence the passage to 

catenas. Introd. in 16th cent, from It. cahir is very violent, and impossible in the 

catenaccio (§ 25). — Der. cadenassex, case of so common a word.* (Littrd.) If 

Cadence, sf, a cadence, measure; introd. it be from quaternum, it is formed thus : 

in 16th cent, from It. cadenza (§ 25). Ca- the medial t, qua(t)ernum, is dropped, see 

dence is a doublet of chance, q. v. — Der. § 1 1 7 ; rn becomes r, see aubour ; for 

endmeex. qua — ro see car; fox the intercalation of 

Caddne, f. a chain ; from Prov. cadena, an h see Hist. Gram. p. 79. The It. qua- 

which from L. catena (§ 24). Cadene is derno. Cat. cuern, seem to confirm this 

a doublet of chaine, q. v. derivation. Cahier is a doublet of caserne, 

adenette, sf. plaited hair (as worn by and quaterne, q, v. 

men); a word of hist, origin (see § 33); Cahin-caha, so-so, indifferently; from 
being a kind of coilfurc brought into fashion L. qua hinc — qua hac (hither-thither). 
ill the time of Louis XIII by Honord d’Al- CAHOTER, va. to jolt. Origin unknown.— 
bret, brother of the Duke dc Luynes, the Der. cahot (verbal subst.). 

\-o\A of Cadanet. +Cahute, sf. a hut; prop, ship’s cabin: 

Cadet, adj. younger; from Prov. capdet sailors say cajute. From Du. kajuit (§ 27). 

(§ 24), wliich from L. cap’tettus*, capi- CAIEU, sm. a clove. Origin unknown, 
tettus, dim. of caput, head; the eldest CAILLE, a quail. O.Yx.quaille,\t.quaglia, 
son being regarded as the first head of the ' from medieval Lat. quaquila*, which, re- 
family, the .second son the cadet, ox little gularly contrd. (§ 51) into quaq’la, be- 
head; for p = d see cadastre. comes gaille, (i) by changing qua into ca, 

adran, 57/:. a dial-plate, clock-face. O. Fr. see car; (2) cl into il, see § 129. The 

quadrant, from L. quadrantem (a sundial, form quaquila is of Germ, origin, answer- 

surface on which the hours are traced). ing to O, Neth. qualtele (§ 20). 

Cadre, sm. a frame ; introd. in i6th cent. CAILLER, va. to curdle. O. Fr. coailler, from 
from It. quadro (§ 25). — Der. cadrei, en- L. coagulare. Coag('u)lare, contrd. re- 

cadrex. gularly (§52) into coag’lare, produced the 

aduc, adj. decrepit, decayed ; from L. O. Fr. coailler by changing gl into il, as in 

cadiicus. — Der. caducxlo. vigl’are, veiller\ see Hist. Gram. p. 71. For 

aduc^, sm. a caduceus, herald’s staff; loss of o see cacher. Cailler is a doublet 

from L. caduceum, the Gr. Ktjpvneiov. of coaguler, q. v. — Der. cailloU 

afard, sm. a hypocrite. Origin unknown. CaiUette, sf. a gossip, tattler ; of hist. 
Caf A, sm. cofl’ee ; introd. from the East by origin (§ 33), from the innocent Caillette of 

travellers at beginning of 17th cent.; it is 16th cent, fiction. 
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CAILLOU, Sim, a flint, pebble. Origin un- 
known. — Der. caillouizge, 

i* Caiman, sm, a cayman, alligator ; introd. 
from America through Sp. cayman (§ 26). 

*)*Caisse, sf, a case, chest, box; from L. 
capsa, through Prov. cais&a (§ 24). For 
a = see § 54. ps becomes ss by assimil- 
ation ; a phenomenon visible in Lat. : we 
find issa scrisi, for ipsa scripsi, in an 
8th-cent. document ; and this change of ps 
into ss was accomplished ages before in 
popular Lat., for Suetonius tells us that the 
Emperor Claudius punished a senator for 
saying isse instead of ipse. See § 1 68. 

CAJOLER, va. to cajole. See cage. — Der. 
cajoleric. 

Cal, sm. a callosity; from L. callus. I 

Calamite, sf. a calamity; from L. calami- 
tatem. 

Calandre, sf, (Ornith.) the ‘ calandra,* a 
kind of lark ; from Gr. /eapaSpioSt through 
L. caradrion*, used in the Vulgate. For 
r — / see autel and § 154; for intercal- 
ation of an n see concomhre. 

CALANDRE, sf. a calender, mangle ; from L. 
cylindrua. For y — o see balance i for 
in=:a/< see § 72, note 4. Calandre is a 
doublet of cylindre^ q. v. 

Calcaire, adj. calcareous, chalky ; from L. 
calcarius. 

Calciner, va. to calcine; from L. calc in- 
are^, which from calcem. 

Calcul, sm. a reckoning; from L. calculus 
(a pebble to count with). — Der. calculcr^ 
ca/( 77 //ateur, inca/c»/able, calcuhxix. 

+ Cale, f. stocks (of a ship) ; from It. cala 

(§ 25). 

*1* Cale, sf. a wedge, to support, steady {paler) 
anything; from Germ, heil (§ 27). 

tCalebasse, sf. a calabash; introd. in 
i6th cent, from Sp. calabaza (§ 28). 

'tCalech.e, sf. a barouche; introd. from 
Sclav, languages (Polish kolaska, kdassa) 
through Germ, kalesche (§ 27). 

i'Cale^on, sm. drawers; introd. in 16th 
cent, from It. calzone (§ 25). CrleQon is a 
doublet of ckaussonf q. v. 

Calembour, sm. a pun, poor joke; prob. 
of hist, origin (§ 33) ; said to be an adapta- 
tion of the word calambour (wood of the 
aloe), about the middle of the i8th cent. 

Calendes, sf. pi. the calends ; from L. ca- 
lendae. 

CALENDRIER, sm. a calendar. O. Fr. calen- 
dier, from L. calendarium. For -arium 
= -/er see § 198; for insertion of r see 
Hist. Gram. p. 80. 


Calepin, sm. a Latin dictionary, note-book, 
a word of hist, origin, see § 33. This 
word, which now only signifies a little agenda 
book, meant in the 1 7th cent, a vast collec- 
tion of notes, as we see in Boileau : Qui de 
ses revetius ecrits par alphabet Pent fournir 
aisement un calepin cowplet. Originally 
the word signified the huge dictionary in 
six languages, very famous in early 16th 
cent., compiled by Ambrosius Calepinus, 
an Augustinian monk, who died a.d. 1511. 

CALER, va. to wedge up, ste.idy. Sec cale. 

f Calfater, vn. to calk; in Rabelais ca- 
lafter\ introd. in l6th cent, from It. cala- 
fatare (§ 25). — Der. calfat (verbal subst.). 
After the 16th cent, calfater was coirupted 
into calfeutrer {calfeutrer un navire is not 
rare in i6th-cent. authors). 

Calfeutrer, va. to calk. See calfater. 

fCalibre, sm. calibre ; introd. in 1 6th cent, 
from It. calihro (§ 25). 

CALICE, sf. (i) Hot. a calix; (2) a chalice, 
cup ; from L. calicem. 

Calicot, sm. calico ; a word of hist, origin 
(see § 33), from the city of Calicutj the 
original seat of this manufacture. 

fCalife, sm. a khalif ; from A r. Khalifa, 
the successor of the Prophet (§ 30). 

CALIFOLRCHON, (A), ndv. a-str.iddle, a- 
stridc. Origin unknown ; the latter half 
of the word, fourchon, being clearly con- 
nected with fmirche, (j. v., while the earlier 
Jialf cali- has no sure explanation. 

CALIN, sm. an idle indolent fellow, a cajoler, 
wheedlcr. Port, calaim (§ 26) from Ar. 
calai. — Der. calin^r, ca/merie. 

Calleux, adj. callous ; from L. callosus. 
For -osus — see § 229. Calleux is a 
doublet of galeux. — Der. cn//osite. 

Calligraphe, sm. a calligraphist ; from Gr. 
koKXos and ypdtpeiv. — Der. calligraphic. 

'I'Calme, sm. tranquillity, quiet; from It. 
calma (§ 25).- Der. calmer, which is a 
doublet of chfmier, q. v. 

Calomnie, sf. calumny; from L. calum- 
nia.— Der. calomnizXcwr, calomnicr, calom- 
niewx. 

Calorif6re, sm. a stove ; a word made up of 
L. calor and fero. 

Calorique, sm. caloric ; from L. calorcm ; 
sec § 247 note 4. 

CALO'n’E, sf. a skullcap. Origin unknown. 

' 1 ‘Calquer, va. to trace, draw on tracing 
paper ; introd. in i6th cent., with many 
other terms of art, from It. calcare (§ 25). 
Calquer is a doublet of cocher, q. v. — Der. 
caique (verbal subst.), ^ccalquer. 
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IJaluiuet, sm. (i) the name given to certain 
American plants, of a reedy kind, of which 
the stems were used as pipe-stalks ; thence 
(2) a calumet, long-pipe; from L. cala- 
mellus or calamettus*. dim. of cala- 
mus. For a = 7/ through e see § 54 note 2. 
Calumet is a doublet of chalumeau, q. v., a 
word of American origin (§ 32). 

Ualus, sm. a callosity; see cal. 

^alvaire, sm. Calvary, a calvary, or place 
in which the scenes of the crucifixion are 
represented. A word of hist, origin (§ 33), 
being the Latinised form of the Hcb. CroZ- 
jS^ofha, from L. calvus, bald, as a skull is. 
^alvitie, >/. baldness ; from L. calvities. 
yAMAIKU, sm. a cameo. See camre. 

' Camail, a camail; originally a coat 
of mail, covering the head and shoulders: 
now a clerical vestment covering head and 
shoulders, down to the waist : introd. in 
middle age from Prov. capmail (§ 24), 
from I.. caput and macula, properly there- 
fore mail-armour *for the head For eiyin- 
ology of maille, see that word. 
‘Camarade, sm. a comrade; introd. in 
1 6th cent, from Sp. catnarada (§ 26), pro- 
perly one who shares the same chamber 
(camera), origin;illy a military term. Ca- 
marade is a doublet of chambrcey q. v. — 
Der. camarndcnc. 

'AMARD, adj. flat-nosed. Origin unknown. 
See enmus. 

■ Cambouis, sm. cartgrease. O. Fr. cam- 
bnis. from Prov. camois, dirt (§ 24). Origin 
unknown. 

)AM 11 RKR, va. to arch, bend, vault; from 
L. cameraro. For loss of 6 see § 52; 
for in'r — tnhr see Hist. Gram. pp. 72, 73. 
Cmnhrer is a doublet of chambrer^ q. v. — 
Der. camhrwie. 

'Cambuse, sf. a steward’s, cook’s, room 
(on board ship) ; from Engl, caboose (§ 28). 
Cam^e, sm. a cameo; introd. in iGth 
cent, from h. cameo (§ 25). — Der. camaieii. 
I^ameleon, sm. a chameleon ; from Gr. 
XafjiaiKioijv, 

..'amelot, sm. camlet ; originally a stuff made 
of camel’s hair. Tlie word is said to be a 
deriv. of L. camclus. But this is not cer- 
tain : sell el kernel is the Ar. name of the 
Angora goat ; and camilot was made of 
goat-hair. Littrd. 

l'Cam6rier, sm. a chamberlain; introd. 

from It. cameriere (§ 25), 
l'Cara6riste, sf. a waiting-woman; in- 
trod. from It. camerista (§ 25). 

1* Gamer lingue.sm. a cardinal who pre- 
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sides in the apostolic camera ; from It. 
camarlingo (§ 25). It is a doublet of 
chambellarif q. v. 

Camion, sm. a dray. Origin unknown. 

Camisade, sf. a night-attack ; from L. 
camisa or camisia (for the ending see 
§ 201) because in such attacks it was usual 
to wear thcN shirt outside, fof distinction’s 
sake. 

Camisard, sm. a Camisard, insurgent of the 
Ceommes ; a word of hist, origin (§ 33); 
from L. camisa (for the ending -ard see 
§ 196). 

t Camisole, sfz short night-dress, morn- 
ing jacket ; introd. in i6th cent, from It, 
cnmicinoln (§ 25). 

fCamomille, sf. camomile; introd. in 
l6th cent, from It. camomilla (§ 25). 

Camouflet, sm. a puff of smoke in a sleeper’s 
face, an affront. Origin unknown. 

Camp, sm. a camp ; from L. campus, pro- 
perly field of battle (hence the place where 
an army encamps before a battle). Camp 
is a Picard doublet of champ, q. v. — Der. 
campcTy decamper. 

CAMPACfNE, sf. country, champaign, plain- ' 
land ; from L. campania, found in sense of 
a plain in the Roman surveyors. For -ania 
ss.a!*ne sec montagne and § 244.— The 
O. Fr. form was ^lampagne, while cam- 
pagne belonged primarily to the Picard 
dialect (see Hist. Gram. p. 21), and came 
late into Fr. — Der. campagrurd. 

^Campanile, sm. a campanile; introd. 
from It. campanile (§ 25). 

fCampanule, sf. a campanula; introd. 
in 1 6th cent, from It. campanula (§ 25). 

Campeche, sm. logwood ; a word of hist, 
origin (see § 33), meaning wood from the 
forests which line Campcachy bay. 

CAMPER, va. to encamp. See camp. — Der. 
campetnent. 

Camphre, sm. camphor; from L. c am- 
phora*, which is of Ar. origin {kafar, 

§ 30). For loss of o see ancre and § 51. 

CAMUS, adj. flat-nosed. Origin unknown. 

t Canaille, sf. mob, rabble; introd. in 
i6ih cent, from It. canaglia (§ 25). Ca- 
naille is a doublet of chienaille. 

Canal, sm. a pipe; from L. canalis. Canal 
is a doublet of chmal, q. v. — Der. cannZiser. 

Canape, sm. a sofa; from Low Lat. cana- 
peum*, from Gr. Kojvojneioy, a musquito- 
net. Rabelais writes conopee. 

CANARD, sm. a drake. See cane. — Der. 
canardai. 

Canari, sm, a canary-bird. O. Fr. canaries. 
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a word of hist, origin (§ 33), a bird Canon, sw. a rule, decree ; from L. canon, 
brought from the Canaries. 1 — Der. cawowique (of which chanotne^ q. v., 

CANCAN, sm. gossip, tittle-tattle. An ono- is a doublet), cnno/iiser, cano/iicutf ca/tou- 


matopoetic word (§ 34). — Der. caMcaner. 

Cancer, sm. a cancer; from L. cancer. 
Cancer is a doublet of chancre^ q. v. — Der. 
cancer eviX. 

CANCRE, sm. a crab; from L. canc3rem. 
For loss of § see § 51. This word belongs 
properly to the Picard dialect (see Hist. 
Gram. p. 2i), and has come late into the 
Fr. language. 

Candelabra, sm. a candelabrum ; from L. 
candelabrum. 

Candour, sf. candour, openness; from L. 
candorem. 

fCandi, adj. candied; introd. in i6th 
cent, from It. candi (§ 25), which again 
is of Ar. origin — Der. candix. 

Candida!, sm. a candidate ; from L. can- 
di d a t u s . — Der. candidature. 

Candide, adj. candid, fair ; from L. can- 
di d u s . — Der. candidemeui. 

CANE, sf. a duck. — Der. caturd. Diez holds 
that the word, signifying anciently a boat, 
came from the transition of ideas from a 
bird floating on the water like a boat, in 
which case it will be from Germ. hahn. 
There is an O. Fr. form ane, which is 
clearly from L. anas. — Dcr. cn/iard, cane- 
ton, in sense of *a boat.* Canot (§ 281) 
a canoe. 

Can^phore, sf. a basket-bearer ; from Gr. 
Kavrj<papos, 

*)*Canette, sf. a beer-jug; dim. of cane^ 
which is the Germ, katvie, a can (§ 20). 
—Der. canon, the ^ of z litre. 

i'Canevas, sm. canvas; introd. in i6th 
cent, from It. canavnccio, properly a large 
piece of stulT for embroidery (§ 25). 

Cannibals, sm. a cannibal ; a word of hist. 
origin (§ 33). 

Canichd, sm. a poodle; deriv. of L. eanis. 

Canicule, sf. the dog-star; from L. Cani- 
cula. 

CANIF, sm. a penknife. Of Germ, origin, 
from A. S. cnif ( § 20). 

Canine, adj. canine ; from L. can in a. 

CANIVEAU, sm. a sewer, drain. Origin un- 
known. 

CANNE, sf. a cane; from L. canna. — Der. 
canneWe, canneVi, cnTine\uxe, canon. Before 
meaning a piece of artillery canon signified 
the gun-barrel, and earlier still the stock of 
the arbalist. 

CANON, sm, a cannon. See canne, — Der. 
canonnex, -nade, -nier, -nierc. 


isation, ea»o/iiste. 

Canonicat, sm. a canonry; from L. can- 
onicatus*, the benefice of a caiionicus 
or canon. 

Canoniser, va. to canonise. See canon. 
— Der. crtwow.sation. 

CANOT, sm. a canoe. See cane. 

t Cantaloup, sm. (Bot.) a cantalupe; a 
word of hist, origin, from Cantaluppo, a papal 
villa near Rome, at which this melon was 
grown ; see § 33. 

tCantate, sf. a cantata; introd. from It. 
cantata (§ 25). 

t Can tat rice, s/. a female singer ; introd. 
from It. cantatrice (§ 25). 

Cantharide, sf. cantharis; from L, can- 
tharldem. 

Cantildne, sf. (Mus.) a cantilcnc, melody ; 
from L. cantilena. 

fCantine, a canteen; introd. in 16th 
cent, from It. cantina (§ 25). Canthie is a 
doublet of quintaine, q. v. — Der. crz;//i;/ierc. 

Cantique, sm. a canticle, hymn ; from L. 
canticum. 

CANTON, sm, a canton. Origin unknown. 
— Dcr. catiton^iif -ncr, -nernent, -nier. 

fCantonade, sf. interior of the .slips (in 
a theatre); from It. cantonata (§ 25). 

Canule, sf. (Med.) a clyster-pipe; from L. 
cannula. 

f Caoutchouc, sm. caoutchouc, india- 
rubber. A word of American origin, cahnt- 
chu (§ 32). 

fCap, sm. a cape; introd. in i6th cent, 
from It. capo (§ 25). The It. also signifies 
‘ a head,* whence the Fr. cap-a-piv, i. e. from 
head to foot. Cap is a doublet of chef q. v. 

Capable, adj. capable; from L. capa- 
bilis. For -abilis = see affable, and 

§ 51. 

Capacity, ^. capacity; from L. capaci- 
tatcin. 

i* Capara90n, .sm. caparison; introd. in 
i6th cent, from Sp. caparat;Qn (§ 26). 

CAPh\ sf. a cape, hooded cloak ; from L. 
cappa, found in Isidore of Seville. For 
pp=/> see chape. — Dcr. capeWne, capotte. 

CAPELINE, sf. a plumed hat worn by ladies, 
then a kind of hood. Sec cape, 

Capillaire, adj. capillary; from L. capil- 
laris. 

+ Capilotade, sf. a hash. In i6th cent, 
cabirotade, from Sp. cahirotada (§ 26). 

Capitaine, sm. a captain; introd. about 
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the 14th cent, from capitaneus *, a form 
der. by the medieval Lat. from L. caput. 
Capitaine is a doublet of capitan. 

Capital, adj, capital, chief; sm. capital, 
principal; from L. capitalis. Capital is 
a doublet of cheptal^ q. v. — Der. capital\se.T^ 
-iste. 

f Capitan, sm. a hector, bully; introd. 

in 16th cent, from Sp. capitan (§ 26). 
'fCapiteuX, adj. heady (of wine, &c.) ; 
iiitrod. in 1 6th cent, from It. capitoso 
(§ 25)- 

tCapiton, sm. cappadine, silk flock; 
introd. from It. capitone (§ 25). — Der. 
capitonaax. 

Capituler, va. to capitulate ; from L. 
capitulare*, i. e. to fix the conditions or 
heads of a surrender. Capituler is a doublet 
of ckapitrer. — Der. capituhiion^ -aire. 
f Capon, sm. a hypocrite, sneak; from 
It. cappone (§ 25). Capon is a doublet of 
chapon. — Der. caponwor. 
fCaporal, sm. a corporal; introd.- in 
16th cent, from It. caporale (§ 2p). 
CAPOTE, sf. a great coat, large cape. See 
cape. 

Capre, sm. a privateer ship (a word now 
disused) from Du. kaper (§ 27). 

CApRE, sf, (Dot.) a caper; from L. cappHris. 
For loss of ft see § 51. 

f Caprice, sm. a whim, freak; introd. in 
1 6th cent, from It. capriccio (§ 25). — Der. 
capricxowx. 

Dapricorne, sm. Capricorn ; from L. 
capricornus. 

Zlapsule, sf. a capsule, pod ; from L. cap- 
siila. 

I7apter, va. to captivate ; from L. cap tare. 

—Der. cn/)/ation, -atciir, fo/>/ienx. 

Ilaptif, adj. a captive; from L. captivus. 
Captif is a doublet of cheiif q, v. — Der, 
capfiviU'.^ -er. 

iiJapture, sf. capture; from L, captura. — 
Der. capfurcT. 

Capuce, sm. a hood; introd. in i6th 
cent, from It. capuccio (§ 25). — Der.capuc- 
in, capuclne (a hood -shaped flower). 
Caquer, vn. to cure, barrel (fish, &c.). 
O. Fr. y/z/iywer, from Dutch Ttaaken (§ 27). 
— Der. caque^ encaquer. 

AQIJEI’ER, va. to cackle, cluck; an onoma- 
topoetic word (§ 34). — Der. caquet (verbal 
subst.), cayr/e/crie, caqueteui. 

AR, conj. for, because ; from L. quare. 
In O. Fr. car kept its etymol. sense ; in the 
13th cent, men said Je ne sais ni car, ni 
comment^ where now they would say Je ne 
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sais n/ p o u rq u o i, ni comment. The change, 
qu = e, is to be seen in many inscriptions 
under the Empire : .c ot i d i e, co nda m, al i c o, 
etc., for quotidid, quondam, aliquo. 
qu becomes hard c hi quare, enr; quas- 
sare, casser; quomodo, comme^ etc. 
qu becomes soft c in quinque, cinq\ 
quinquuginta, cmquante \ querquedula, 
cercelle. qu becomes ch in quercinus, 
chene’y quisquc-uiius, chacun. qu be- 
comes s in coquina, cuisine. Roman 
inscriptions of the 3rd cent, give uscocere, 
cinque, for coquerc, quinque. 

Carabin, sm. a light-cavalry soldier (in the 
sixteenth century) ; then a ‘ free-lance * ; 
then, as a term of contempt, an adventurer ; 
lastly, a 'sawbones,* apothecary’s appren- 
tice : probably a word of hist, origin (§ 33) 
from L. calabrinus, light cavalry of the 
kind coming from Calabria. 

i* Carabine, sf. a rifle, carbine; introd. 
in 1 6th cent, from It. carahina (§ 25). — 
Der, carahitiiGTy carahinTiAe. 

f C a r a C 0 1 e, s/! a caracole, gambol ; introd. 
in 1 6th cent, from Sp. caracol (§ 26). — ‘ 
Der. caracolet. 

Caraetdre, sm. character; from L. cha- 
racter. — Der. carnc/eriser, -istique. 

+ Carafe, sf. a decanter; introd, in i6th 
cent, from It. caraffa (§ 25). — Dcr. carafon. 

Caramboler, vn. to make a cannon (in 
billiards). Origin unknown. — Der. car am- 
bohge. 

t Caramel, sm. burnt sugar; introd. from 
Sp. caramello (§ 26). 

f Carapace, sf. carapace (of a tortoise) ; 
introd. from Sp. carapacho (§ 26). 

't Carat, stn. carat; introd., with many 
other jewellers’ terms, from It. carafo (§ 25). 

d* Car a vane, sf. a caravan ; introd. from 
the East by travellers. Ar. Jeairavan (§31). 
— Der. caravawserail (properly =: maison des 
caravanes), Pers. karvan-sarai. 

+ Caravelle, sf. a caravel (ship); introd. 
from It. caravella (§ 25). 

Carbone, sm. carbon ; from L. carboncm. 
Carbone is a doublet of charbotiy q. v. — Der. 
carbomsQTy -ique, -ate. 

i* Carbonade, sf. fried or boiled pork; 
from It. carhonata (§ 25). Carbonade is a 
doublet of charbonnve. 

CARCAN, sm. an iron collar, pillory. O. Fr. 
quercant, from Icel. qverh, the throat, and 
band (§ 20). 

i* Carcass e, sf. a carcass; introd. in 
16th cent, from It. carcassa (§ 25). 

Carde, f a chard, teasel-frame; from L. 
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carduus.— Dcr. cordon, carder (to comb corwozo is from L. camaoea *, deriv. from 


with cardes, i. e. with brushes of iron, 
formed like the teasel), cardeur, 
Caxdiaque, adj. cardiac, pertaining to the 
heart. 

Cardinal, ndj, cardinal ; from L. cardina- 
lis, that on which all hinges. — Dcr. car- 
dinalf sm. 

CARKME, stn. Lent. O. Fr. quaresmct ori- 
ginally quaraes7ne; It. quareshna; from L. 
quac^agesima. Quadrage8(,i)ma hav- 
ing lobt its 1 (see § 51), becomes quadra- 
ges’ma, thence car erne: (i) by loss of 
medial g, whence O. Fr. quaraes^me^ see Hist. 
Gram. p. 82 ; (2) by change of dr into r, 
see § 168 ; (3) by change of qua into cn, 
see car\ (4) by see § 148. 

Cariime is a doublet of quadragesime, 
Cardne, sf. a keel. In 1 6th cent, carine^ 
from L. Carina. — Der. can'nex, 

+ Caresse, sf. a caress ; introd. in i6th cent. 

from It. carezzn (§ 25). — Der, caresset, 
i'Carguer, va, to brail, clew up (sails); 
from Prov. car gar (§ 24), which from 
L. carricare*. Cargner is a doublet of 
charger^ q. v. — Dcr. cargtie (verbal subst.), 
eo/'g^aison (which, however, draws its sense 
from charger rather than from carguer). 
Cariatide, sf a caryatide ; from Gr. 
KapvdriSes, 

t Caricature, sf. a caricature ; intiod. in 
16th cent, from It. caricafura (§ 25). — 
Der. caricaturisle. 

Carie, sf. decay; from L. caries. — Der. 
caricT. 

CARILLON, sm. a chime ; from L. quadri- 
lionem, properly the chiming of four bells. 
For qua = ca see car ; for dr = r sec § 16.S ; 
for li = // see Hist. Gram. p. 57. — Der. 
carillonner, carillonneot. 

Carlin, sm. a pug dog. Origin unknown. 
Littre declares it to be of hist, origin 
(§ 3 .^)t from the actor Carlin, who* in his 
day was a very famous Harlequin, 
t Carmagnole, sf. a caimagnole, an 
upper garment much worn in ’he days of 
the Revolution ; then a lively dance tune, 
and revolutionary dance ; a word of hist, 
origin (see § 33), from the towm of Car- 
magnola in Piedmont. (Littre throws doubt 
on this origin.) 

CARNAGE, sm. carnage, slaughter ; from L. 
camaticum*, der. from L. carnem. 
For -aticum ■= -age see § 248. 
i*Carnassier, carnivorous ; a word 
introd. from Prov. carnaza (§ 24) whence 
also camassiere, a game-bag. The Prov. 


carnem. 

Carnation, sf. carnation (colour) ; from L. 
carnationem. 

t Carnaval,sm. carnival ; introd. in 16th 
cent, from It. carncruede (§ 25). — Der. 
carHavales({oe, 

Came, sf. a projecting angle (of a rock, 
door, &c.) ; from L. cardinem ; for loss of 
i see § 51 ; for loss of d between r and n 
see Hist. Gram. p. Si. 

CARNET, sm. a note-book; from L. qua- 
temetum, dim. of quaternum, q. v. 
Qua(t)ernetum becomes carnet by qua 
= cflf, see car ; and by loss of t, see §117. 

Carnivore, adj. carnivorous; from L. car- 
ni vorus. 

fCaronade. sf. a carronadc, short cannon 
of la "gc bore, from Engl, carronade (§ 2S) ; 
and carronade is from Carrons iron-foundry 
In Scotland. 

Carotide, adj. carotid (artery) ; from Gr. 
feapcoTiSfs. 

Carotte, sf. a carrot; from L. carota 
(used by Apicius). 

fCaroube, sm. the caroub, locust-tree; 
introd. from It. carruba (§ 25). — Dcr. 
caro«6ier. 

CARPE, sf. a carp ; from L. carpa, in Cassio- 
dorus, lib. xii. ep. 4 : ‘ Destinet carparn 
Danubius.’ — Dcr. carpillon. 

't'Carquois, sm. a quiver; originally 
tarquois, tarqunis, from Low L. tarcasia, 
transcription of Low Gr. rapKaaiov (a 
quiver), introd. from the East by the early 
Crusaders, with many other military terms: 
it answers to the Turk, turhish (§ 30). 

CARRE, sf an angle, face of a sword, from 
L. quadra. For qua — car see car\ for 
dr--rr see § 168. 

CARRE, adj. and sm. square. See carrer. 

CARREAU, sm. a tile. O. Fr. carrel, origin- 
ally quarrrel, from L. quadratcllum, dim. 
of quadratus (see enmi). Q,uadra(t)el- 
lum loses its medial t (sec ahhaye and 
§ 1 17), softens dr into r (see § i6S), changes 
qua into ca, sec car ; whence O. Fr. carrel 
(which remains in carreler, carrellage, 
decarreler), which has become carreau by 
el^eau, see § 282. 

CARREFOUR, sm. a cross-way (where four 
ways meet). O. Fr. quarrefonr, Prov. 
carreforc, from L. quadrifurcum *. For 
TQ = r see arbalate ; for dr = r see § 168; 
for u — OM see § 96 ; for qua = ca see car. 

CARRELER, va. to pave with tiles. See 
carreau, — Dcr. carrelet, -age. 
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CARRER, va, to square; from L. quadrare. 
For qua=c<i see car; for dr =r sec § i68. 
Carrer is a doublet of cadrer, q. v. — 
Der. cflrrd, contre-carrer, carrure (which 
is a doublet of quadrature), 
f Carrick, sm. a top-coat, over-coat ; from 
Engl. cflrricA (§ 28). 

CARRIERE, sf. a stone-quarry ; from L. 
quadraria * (in this sense used in several 
medieval documents: a quarry is properly 
the spot whence one draws out squared 
stone, quadrata saxa). For qua ~ ca sec 
car; for dr— -r see § 168 ; for -BxiQ, = iere 
see § 19S. — Der. earr/er. 

Carri^re, sf. a career, a racecourse; from 
L. carrus ; for -aria -iVre see § 198, 
f Carriole, sf. a carriole; iiitrod. from 
It. carriuoln (§ 25). 

+ Carrosse, sm. a coach, carriage; introd. 
in 1 6th cent, from It. carrozza (§ 25). — 
Der. carro.vsicr, cm'rossable. 
fCarrousel, sm. a tilt, carousal; introd. 

from It. carosello (§ 25). 

Carte, sf. a chart ; from L. charta, carta *. 
(Or from L. quarta, a leaf of paper folded 
in four. Eittre.) For ch = c see § 126. 
Carte is a doublet of charte, q. v. 
t Cartel, sm. a' challenge; from It. car- 
tello (§ 25). 

Cartilage, sm. cartilage; from L. cartila- 
g i n e 111 . — Der. cartilaglwnux. 
t Carton, sm. pasteboard; introd. from It. 
car tone (§ 25). — Der. car/o/mage, carton- 
nier, cnr/o;/ner. 

fCartouche, sm. a cartouche (Archit.), 
sf. case, cartouche (Military); introd. in 
1 6th cent, from It. cartoccio (§ 25), which 
ahso bears both senses. 

Cartulaire, sm. a chartulary ; from L. 
carlularium, a register of title-deeds, acts, 
cartiilae of a religious house. Cartulaire 
is a doublet of chartrier^ q. v. 

CJas, sm. a case; from L. casus. 

Casanier, adj. domestic ; d,er. through Low 
L. casana* from L. casa: properly one 
who stays at home. 

}• Casaque, a cassock; introd. in i6tb 
cent, from It. casaccn{% 25). — Der. casnyttin. 
rCasaquin, sm. a jacket. A dim. of 
casaque ; from It. casacchina. 
h Cascade, s/. a cascade; introd. in i6th 
^ cent, from It. cascata (§ 25). 

'ASK, sf. a little house ; from L. casa. The 
word occurs ^11 Rutebocuf, 13th cent. From 
the sense of little house it comes to that of 
a hut, a compartment, square (in chess). — 
Der. easier, cascT, 


t Casemate, sf, a casemate; introd. in 
16th cent, from It. cdsamaita (§ 25). 
t Caserne, s/. barracks; introd. from Sp. 
caserna (§ 26). Caserne is a doublet of 
quaterne, q. v. — Der. casemex, casernement, 
Casimir, sm. kerseymere, cashmere; cor- 
ruption of cachemire^ q. v. (Littre holds it 
to be a modern word adopted from the 
proper noun Casimir.) 

i*CaBOar, sm. the cassowary, the Malay 
name of the bird (§ 31). 
t Casque, sm, a helmet; from It. casco 
(§ 25). — Der. casquQXf a little light casque ; 
whence casquoXic, 

CASCyiFTTE, sf, a cap. See casque. 

CASSE, sf. a case ; now restricted in sense to 
a printer's case, in compartments, but in 
O. Fr. used in the general sense of chest, box 
( = caisse). Its original meaning survives in 
cassette, a little box. Casse is from L. 
capsa. Forps = 5s sec § 168 and caisse^ 
of which word it is a doublet. — Der. cassette, 
casselin. 

CASSE, sf. a crucible ; from Low L. caza, 
which from O. H. G. kezi, a stove (§ 20). 
— Der. casserole. 

Casse, sf. cassia; from L. casia. — Der. 
cassicr. 

CASSE, sf. a breaking, cashiering; verbal 
subst. of casser, . v. 

CASSE R, va. to break ; from L. quassare. 
For qua=ca see car; for are — er see 
§ 263. — Der. casse, cassure, cassation. 
CASSEROLLE, sf. a saucepan. See casse. 
CASSETTE, sf. a little box. See casse. 
Cassis, sm, a black-currant bush. Origin 
unknown. The word is quite modern, 
f Cassolette, sf. a scent-box, perfume- 
pan ; introd. from Sp. ccizoleta (§ 26). 
fCassonade, sf. moist- sugar; introd. 

from Port, cassonada (§ 26). 
t Castagnettes,./. //. castanets; introd. 

from Sp. castanetas (§ 26). 
t Caste, sf. caste ; from Port, casta, of pure 
unmixed race (§ 26) ; a word first applied 
to Hindu ‘ castes.’ 

f Castel, sm. a castle ; introd. in l6th cent, 
from It. castello (§ 25). Castel is a doublet 
of chateau, q. v. — Der. castelhn, 

CASTILLE, f. a quarrel, petty squabble, 
formerly a coiftbat in the lists of a tourna- 
ment; from Sp. Castillo (§ 26), a little 
castle, because the lists were often made to 
represent a castle. 

Castor, sm. a beaver; and then, like its 
English equivalent, a hat of beaver-skin; 
from L. castor. 
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Castrat, atlj. castr.if«I, 311(1 sw. an ciiiim-li ; 
from L. castr.itu>. Cftstnit is a doublet 
of chatre.- Per. cii^/ration. 

Casuel, <ulj. casual, acculeiit.il ; from L. 

casual is. — Per. casmellewxLwX. 
•j-Casuiste, >///. a casuist; iiitroil. from 
Sp. ciisuis^ttj 26). 

Catachrdse, if. catachresis ; from Or. Kara- 
Xprjats. 

Cataclysme, sw. a cataclysm, deluge ; from 
Gr. KaTaKkvfffius. 

f Cat acorn be s, ./. /•/. catacombs; introil. 

from It. catiictmibii (§ 2^). 
f Catafalque, sm. a catafalque; introd. 
in 1 6th cent, from It. catafalco (§ 25). 
Catafalque is a doublet of t'chafaud, q. v. 
Catalepsie, sf. catalepsy ; from Gr. /rard- 
\rj\ffts. — Dcr. cataleptique. 

Catalogue, sf. a catalogue ; from Gr. Kara- | 
X070S. — Der. cataloguer, 

Cataplasme, sm. a cataplasm, poultice; 
from Gr. KaravKaa/ia, 

Catapulte, sf. a catapult ; from L. catapult a. 
Cataracte, f. a cataract ; from L.cataracta. 
Catarrhe, sm. a catarrh, cold; from Gr. 

Kardppoos. — Der. catarrhal^ -eux. 
Catastrophe, sf. a catastrophe ; from Gr. 
xaraarpoipri, 

Cat6chiser, va. to catechise; from Gr. 
Karriyi^HV. 

Cat^chisme, sm. a catechism; from Gr. 
KarrfXiffp^ds*. 

Cat^chiste, sm. a catechist ; from Gr. Karrj- 

Xiffrris*. 

Cat6chumdne, sm. a catechumen ; from 
Gr. Karrjxovpfvos. 

Cat6gorie, sf. a category; from Gr. Karr}- 
yopia. — Der. cat/gorique. 

Cathartique, sf. cathartic, purgative ; from 
Gr. KaOapriKQS. 

Cath6drale, .f. a cathedral ; from eccles. 
L. cathedralis, sc. ecclcsia, a church in 
which is tlie bi.shop’s seat (ca.thedra). 
Catholique, ndj. catholic ; from (ir. Ka0o- 
\ik 6 s. — Der. catholichme, catholicxn'i. 
CATIMINI, adv. in a corner, steall'dly ; from 
Gr. KarafiTjvia (Littre). 

CATIR, va, to press, gloss (cloth) ; from a 
lost part, catf which is from Jy. coactus. 
For loss of o see cacher; for ct = / see 
§ 168 : the It. quatto Sp. cacho, both in the 
. same sense, confirm this etymology. — Dcr. 

cati (verbal subst.), coft'ssage, decatir. 
CAUCHEMAR, sm. a nightmare, an incubus, 
caused, according to old mythology, by the 
presence of a supernatural being sitting on 
the breast of the sleeper. Cauchemar is 


properly a demon who presses, froiu 
twi> wonls uuir drimui in the (itriu. 
which survives in Kiigl. uight-mnre and ni 
(lerni. Jincht-mat ', .11 id from cauchc, iht 
O. Fr. veil) caucher, to picss. ('iiur}itr \s 
foiincd ugularlx from L. oalciiro. I'oi 
C — ch see § I2<'; lor al -nu .src § | :;j> 
Meii.ige tells us tli.il in Ins day the enneht' 
vttr was called c.iui-ht'vii'illt' in the Lyons 
tlialect. C\iuchi'-vt dir, the old woin.m win, 
prosts one tiown, < oiilirms the ctvniul()''\' 

• 1 ■' 

given .il'ove. 

Caudatnire. ai/y. tr.iiii-hc.triii/^. .sm. a train- 
bearer; from L. caiiilatarj ns. 

Cause,./, cause; from L. causa. Cause 
is a doublet of chose, (j, v. — Per. causer (to 
be the cause of), rowsal, c/7w>aliti*. 

Causer, vn. to talk, chat; from L. causari, 
to defend a cause, then to discuss, lastly to 
talk. Causator is used for a pleader in 
the Lex Salica. — Der. causewTf rowsette. 

I Caustique, adj. caustic; from L. caiis- 

I ticus. 

Cautdle, sf. cunning, craft; from L. cautela. 
— Dcr. cateleax, 

Cautdre, sm. a cautery, cauterising iron; 
from L. cautcrium. — Der. enr/Zt riser, cau- 
/erisation. 

Caution, sf. a caution ; from L. cautionem. 
— Der. cautionwer^ cautionnement, 

f Cavalcade, s/. a cavalcade; introd. in 

I 1 6th cent, from It. cavalcata (^ 25). 

I Cavalcade is a doublet of chevauch'e^ q. v. 

I + Cavalcadour, sm. an equerry; introd. 
in 1 6th cent, from It. cavalcatore (§ 25). 

f Cavale, sf. a mare; introd. in i6th cent, 
from It. cavalla (§ 25). 

+ Cavalier, sm. a cavalier ; introd. in l6th 
cent, fiom It. cavnliere (§ 25). Cavalier is 
a doublet of chevalier ^ q. v. — Dcr. cavaliere- 
nient. 

fCavalerie, sf. cavalry; introd. in l6th 
cent. frf)in It. cavalleria (§ 25). Cavalcrie 
is a doublet of chevalerie, q. v. 

fCavatine, sf, a cavatina; introd. from 
It. cavatina (§ 25). 

Cave, sf. a cellar, vault ; from L. cava (used 
in this sense by the Roman land-surveyors). 
—Der. cai/eau. 

Cave, adj, hollow; from L. cavus. 

CAVEAU, sm. a small cellar, vault. See 
cave. 

*)* Cavecon, sm. a snaflle-bridlc ; introd. in 
1 6th cent, from It. cavezzonf (§ 25). 

I Caver, va. to hollow; from L. cavare. 

I I Caver, va. to stake (in gambling) ; from 
It. cavare (§ 25). — Der. ddeaver. 
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Caverno, ff. a cave, cavern; from L. ca- 

vcriia. — Dcr. cavenivnx, 

f Caviar, sm. cavian* ; in i6lh cent, cavial, 
from It. caviale (§ 25). 

Cavillation, ?/. a »iuil)ble (a law-term); 
fiom L. cavillatioiirm. 

Cavit6, sf. a cavity ; from L. cavitatciii. 

CK, ('KT, CK'rTE, CKS, pron. lliis, these. 
(). Fr. fo, orif»iiially /V's from L. ecce-hoc, 
which has lost its h, see § 135, and its final 
c, see § 129 ; and then ecce-o (or ecc’o) 
is changed to by reducing cc into soft 
c, and by changing e into /, see § 60. The 
(). Fr. was afterwards reduced to po (as 
id to Cl) whence mod. Fr. ce. 

Just as ecce-hoc became /{•o, ccce-hic 
became id (whence the adv. d) ; eccc-hac 
became i^ii* (whence the adv. ^,a)\ ecciste 
became O. Fr. icia/, later cist {=celui-ci in 
O. Fr.), and this became cest (for i — esee 
§ 72), whence the mod. Fr. cet (for the 
loss of 8 see § 148) ; eccille became O. Fr. 
f«7, then icel ; icel (of which the fern, icelle 
survives in some legal phrases) is reduced to 
cel (of which the fbm. celle remains, while 
the masc. has perished, leaving behind celui ; 
for details see Hist. Gram. p. 1 13). Ec- 
c ill os produced O. Fr. iceux (for i = esee 
§ 72 ; for el = «/ see § 158), just as illos 
produced eux^ and as capillos produced 
cheveux ; iceux finally was reduced to mod. 
Fr. ceux, 

CP^ANS, adv. within, in this house. O. Fr. 
^-aiens, originally ^.neus^ compd. of adv. fa 
(<]. V.) ami ens, which from L. intus. Por 
in = 0. Fr. — mod. Fr. an, see § 68. 

3KCI, /)ro«. this (here); compd.of ceand ci,q.v. 

C!ecit6, s/. blindness; from L. caecitatem. 

CJ6der, vn. to yield ; from L. cedere. 

l*C6dille, s/. a cedilla; introd. from Sp. 
cedilla (§ 26). The cedilla was a 2, placed 
first by the side of, afterwards underneath 
the letter afiected ; It. zediglia, from L. 
zeticula a dim. of zeta. 

' C6drat, S7n. (Bot.) cedrat ; introd. in l6th 
cent, from It. cedrato (§ 25). 

Jddre, .sm. a cedar; from L. cedrus. 

^6dule, sf. a schedule, note of hand ; from 
L. schedula. 

EINDRE, va. to encompass, gird ; from L. 
cingore. Cing(S)re h.iving lost the atonic 
penult (see § 51), becomes cuCre, whence 
ceindre, by euphonic intercalcation of d 
('*V=«-£/-r), as in astringere, astremdre; 
pingere, peindre, etc., see Hist. Gram. 

P* 7.^* (See ceinture and ahsoudre.) 

^'INTURE, sf. a girdle, sash; from L. 
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cinctura. For ct = / see § 168 ; for i = « 
see § 73. — Dcr. ceinturon, ceinturitx, cein- 
/wrier. 

CELA, pron. that (there) ; compd. of ce and 
lii. q. V. 

Celadon, sm. (i) a sentimental lover; of 
hist, origin, see § 33 ; an allusion to Celadon 
de I’Astree ; (2) a pale green colour. 
C6ldbre, adj. celebrated, famous ; from L. 

<• c 1 e b r e m . — Der. cvh‘br\\v. 

C6l6brer, va. to celebrate ; from L. cele- 
brare. -Der. erVeftration. 

C6ler, va. to conceal; from L. cclare. — 
Der. dece/er, mceler. 

*|*C61eri, sm. celery; introd. from It. 

sderi, a Piedmontese word (§ 25). 
C61erit6, 5^. swiftness; from L. celeritatem. 
Celeste, adj. heavenly; from L. caelcstis. 
C^libat, sm. celibate, celibacy; from L, 
caelibatus. — Dcr. celibatAiTe. 

CELLE, pron. f. that. See ce. 

CELLIKR, sm. cellar; from L. cellarium. 

For -arium = -wr see § 198. 

Cellule, sf. a little cell ; from L. cellula.-^ 
Der. celltdewx, ce//ti/airc. 

CELUI, pron, sm. this one. See ce and lui. 
Cement, sm. cement ; from L. caementum. 
Cement is a doublet of ciment, q. v. — Der. 
cimentex, ceme/i/ation. 

Cenacle, sm. a guest-chamber; from L. 
caenaculum. 

CENDRE, sf. ashes, cinders. It. cenere, from 
L. cinerem. Cin(5)ren], contrd. after the 
rule, § 51, into cin'rem, becomes cendre 
by ch.ange of i into e (sec § 72), of nr into 
iidr (see Hist. Gram. p. 73). — Der. cendrtx^ 
cendrwiX, rem/reux, cem/rillon. 

Cdne, sf. the Lord’s Supper; from L. caena. 
C^nobite, sm. a cenobite; from L. coeno- 
bita, one who lives in the cocnobium, or 
Koivijs l3ios of the convent, 

C^notaphe, sm. a cenotaph; from Gr. 
Kfvordpiov. 

Cens, sm. census, annual quit-rent ; from L. 

census. — Der. censicr, ewsitaire, rensive. 
Conser, va. to deem, reckon ; whence partic. 

cense, reputed; from L. censere. 

Censeur, sm. a censor; from L. censor. 
Censure, sf. censure, blame ; from L. cen- 
sura. — Der. censurer, censunble. 

CENT, adj. a hundred ; from L. centum. — 
Der. centime, centenure, 

Centaure, sm. a centaur; from Kivravpos. 
CENTENIER, sm. a centurion; from L. 
centenarius. For-arius = -/tfrsee § 198. 
Centenier is a doublet of centenaire. 
C£NT1£ME, adj. hundredth. O. Fr. cen^ 
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iiestne^ from L. contesimus. Ccntes(i 
nius, coiitr. into C0utos*inus aitcT the 
rule (§ 51'). iHTiMiics ccntii'me by the chiiuj[e 
of e into ie (.see § f)f>\ ami loss of 8 (^mc 
§ 148). Centii-me is .1 doublet of ct'ntnm\ 
q. V. 

CENTIME, sm. a centime (7^77^^ part ot 
frinc); from L. coutesinius. Cen- 
tcSs^r^nius. coiitrd. into centes’mus (.see 
§51), becomes centime by changing e into/ 
(see § 66), and dropping s (§ 148}. Cen- 
time is a doublet of centivme^ q. v. 

Centon, sm, a cento; from L. centonem. 

CENTRAL, from L. centralis. — Der. cen- 
traliser, decentraliser, conee»/rer, conce«/r- 
ique, exee/ttrique. 

CENTRE, sm, a centre ; from L. centrum. 

Centrifuge, adj, centrifugal. Gentripdte, 
adj, centripetal. Words coined by the 
learned, the first from centrum with 
fugere. and the second with pete re. 

Centuple, adj. augmented a hundredfold, 
centuple; from L. centuplus. — Der. cen- 
tupler, 

Centurie, sf. a century (of men), group of 
a hundred; from L. centuria. 

Centurion, sm. a centurion ; from L. cen- 
turionem. 

CEP, sm. a tree-stock, vine-stock; from L* 
cippus*. For i = e sec § 71; forpp=s/> 
see chape. Cep is a doublet of cippe, q. v. 
— Der. ce/)age. 

CEPENDANT, adv. however, cela. 

See ce and pendant, 

C6phalalgie, sf, head-ache; from Gr. 
fe€<f)a\a\yia, 

C6r antique, adj, ceramic ; from Gr. nepa- 
/iinSs. 

C6raste, sm. the cerastes; from Gr. KepaaTris. 

C6rat, sm, cerate; from L. ccratum, a 
salve whose chief compound is wax, cera. 
Cerat is a doublet of cire, q. v. 

CERCliAU, sm. a hoop. O. Fr. cercel, from 
L. circellua*. For i = e see § 71; for 
-ellus = -e/ == -enw, see § 282. 

CERCLE, sm, a circle ; from I . circulus. 
Circ(tL)lu8, contrd. after rule (see § 51) 
into circ’lus, changes i into e, see § 71. — 
Der. cerc/er, of which circuler is a doublet. 

CERCUEIL, sm, a coilin. O. Fr. sarcneil, 
originally sarcueu, from L. sarcophagus. 
Sarc 6 ph 3 .gus loses (see § 51) the two 
final atonic syllables, and becomes sarcueu 
by changing o into ue in O. Fr. ; see 
§ 76. Hence again, by corruption from 
sarcueu, comes the form sarcueil, in which 
the presence of the final / is unexplained : 


it did not fxi-t very early Fruitij 

Sarcueil h.is ch.M a into e, .s«,o § -a 
aiul s into c, .is s.ils.i, saua\ '14, ^ 

stinly of pioi)er iijin. ,, wliuh usually jmvi-s 
u> v.iln.ibli* .lid in I'sl.iblishiiig the omri,, 
coinnion nouns conlinns foi the 

.ibove ttvmoloyv. which ('.•iinects cercueil 
with snrcophagii.s ; in the .irrondissenient 
of Lisi<‘u\ is ;i plua* c.ilkul Cereneux, which 
in medieval docimn nts is called * Ecchsia 
de Sarcophagis.' Cercueil is a doulilet 
of snreophn^e, q. v. 

C6r6ale, adj, cereal ; from L. cerealis. 

C6r^bral, adj. cerebral; from L. cere- 
bralis. 

C6r6monie, sf. a ceremony; from L. 
caeremonia. — Der. em.7womaI, -eux, 

CERF, sm. a stag; from L. cervus. For 
final v=/see § 142. 

CERFEUIL, sm. chervil ; from L. caere- 
folium. For loss of e, cer*folium, see 
§52; for -olium = -m 7 , see feuille; and 
for o = ew sec § 76 ; for li — *7 see § 54, 3. 

CERISE, sf. a cherry ; from L. cerasa, pi. of 
cerasum. For a = i see § 54, note 2.— 
Der. ceris\cx, censaie. 

CERNE, sm, a ring, circle ; from L. circinus. 
Oir(ci)nus was contrd. according to rule 
(see § 51) into circ*nus; thence by loss of 
medial consonant (Hist. (-rram. p. 81) into 
cir*nus ; thence cerne by changing i into 
e ; see § 7 1 . — Der. cer/rcau, cerwer. 

CERNER, va. to encircle. Sec cente. 

CERTA 1 N\ adj. certain ; from L certus, by 
the adjunction of the Lat. suffix -anus — 
-ain ; sec § 1 94. — Der. ctr/omcment. 

CERTES, adv. certainly; from L. certo. 
For this addition of 5 see Hist. Gram, 
p. 80. 

Certiflcat, sm. a certificate ; from L. ccr- 
tificatum*, partic. of verb certificare*, 
whence certifier. 

Certifier, va. to certify. See eertificat. 

Certitude, sf. certitude, certainty ; from L. 
certitude. 

C6ruse, sf white lead ; from L. cerussa. 

CERVEAU, sm. the brain. O. Fr. cerveh 
from L. cerebellum. Cer(5)bellum, 
contrd. according to rule (see § 52) into 
cer’bellum, produced cerveau, by b = v, 
see § 1 13; (2) by -ellum ^ -erit/, see 
§ 282. Just as cerebellum becomes cer- 
veau, so the fern, form corebella became 
cervelle. — Der. cerveleX, (icervella. 

t Cervelas, sm. a saveloy. In i6th cent. 
cervelat ; introd. from It. cervellata (§ 25). 

CERVELLE, sf, the brain. See cerveau. 
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Cervical, ndj. cervical ; from L. cervi- 

CKRVC^ISE, sf. ale, beer ; from L. cervisia 
(in Pliny, >vlio cites it .is ;i word of Gaulish 
oriu;in, sec § 19). Foi i---=oi see § 68. 
CESSER, va. to cease ; iVcnn L. cessare. — 
Der. cesse (verbal siibst.), inc«s.sant, ms- 
ation. 

Cession, sf. a cession; from L. cessionem. 
— Der. ccss/o;maire. 

Ceste, sm. a cestus, girdle; from L. ccs- 
tus. 

Cesure, sf. caesura ; from L. caesura. 

JET, pron. this. See ce, 

C6tac6, ndj. cetaceous ; from L. cetaceus 
der. from cetus. 

>EUX, pron. these. See ce. 

^HABOT, sm. a millerVthumb, chub (a big- 
headed fish) ; from L. caput, with addition 
of the suflix o/, to be found in Fr. in 
cnchot, brulot, billot, etc. (§ 281). For 
c — cA see § 126; for p — A see § iii. 
This fish was called, for a like reason, 
Ki(fta\os in Gr, and capito in Lat. 
Chabraque, sf. the cloths on a cavalry 
horse. A word introd. from Germ. scha~ 
brake (§ 27). 

Chacal, sm. a jackal; introd. from the 
East by travellers. Pers. and Turk, schakal 

(§ .^1). 

HACIJN, distrih. pron. each one. O. Fr. 
chnscun, chasqun, from L. quisque-unus. 
Quisque-unus or quisq’unus becomes 
chascNH by unusual change of qu into ch 
(sec § 126), and i into n (sec Indance and 
§ 6S). For the loss of s see § 148. 
HAFOUIN, sm. a pitiful-looking person. 
In patois chatfouin, rompd. of chat and 
fouine. 

Chagrin, sm. shagreen ; introd. about 
tlie 15th cent, from It. Venetian sagrin 
(§ 2.S). 

hagrin, sm. affliction. Origin unknown, 
thougli it is probably connc#:tcd with the 
idea of the roughness and harshness of the 
skin called shagreen. — Der. chagrincr. 
IAIne, sf. a chain ; from L. catena. For 
loss of medial t see abhaye and § 117; for 
see § 59. Chaiue is a doublet of 
'■ndt'ne . — Der. chainon (of which chignon, 

1- V., is the doublet), chainetiQ, tnehaintx, 
^i^chaitiQT. 

AIR, sf. flesh. O. Fr. char, originally 
harn, from L. oarnem. For c = cA see 
1126; for a = ai see § 54 ; for rn «= n 
ec aukour, — Der. charntX, chamiex, charnu, 
haniMTo, cAorogne, Ci(icharner, zcharnoi. 


CHAIRE, sf. a pulpit. O. F. chnere, from 
L. cathedra, i. e. a raised seat from which 
one speaks. For loss of medial t (th) see 
§ 117; for c -cA see § 126; for dr = r 
sec § j68 . Before the i6th cent, the word 
chaise did not exist, and chaire, like cathe- 
dra, had the two meanings, * a chair,* 
and * a pulpit.’ Thus Montaigne 4 ys, <S*e- 
lan^ant d'une chaire (chaise), ou elle estoit 
assise. In the i6th cent, the Parisians substi- 
tuted s for r (see arroser), and so transformed 
chaire into chaise. Under Louis XIV the 
phrase ran not une chaire de Droit, but vne 
chaise de Droit, une chaise de Theologie, 
Moliere says, Les savants ne sont bons gue 
pour precher en chaise ; shewing plainly 
that chaise long kept the sense of chaire, 
and is only a slight variation of the same 
word. 

CHAISE, f. a chair. See chaire. 

CHALAND, sm. a lighter, barge. A word of 
Byzantine origin, like many terms of sea- 
faring and military art of the middle ages ; 
from Low L. chelaudium, Gr. xcAdu/Aiov 

(§ 31). 

Chaland, sm. a customer, purchaser. Origin 
unknown. — Der. SLchalandei. 

f ChAle, sm. a shawl ; introd. from the East 
by English travellers. Pers. chal (§ 31). 

t Chalet, sm. a cheese-house, a chalet. A 
Swiss word, from the Grisons patois. Origin 
unknown. 

CHALEUR, sf. he.at; from L. calorem. 
For c — cA see § 126; for o—eu see § 79. 
— Der. chaleurtox. 

chAlit, sm. a wooden bedstead. Origin 
unknown, 

CHALOIR, vn. to be important, to matter, lit. 

I to be hot; from L. calere. For o = cA see 

I § 126; fore IB or see § 63. For this verb 
see Hist. Gram. p. 147.— Der. aoachaloir 
(to care for nothing), a verb used only as 
a sm., except in the pres, partic. nonchalant. 

fChaloupe, sf. a launch, shallop. In 
1 6th cent, chaluppe ; introd. from It. scia^ 
luppa (§ 25). 

CHALUMEAU, sni. straw, blow-pipe. O. Fr, 
chalemel, from L. calamellus, dim. of 
calamus. For o^ch see § 126; for 
-ellus — -m/i see § 282; for a = M, through 
e, cp. saccharum, sucre; rhabarbaruiii, 
rhubarbe. 

t Chamade, sf. a parley; introd. in l6th 
cent, from It. chiamata (§ 25). 

CHAMAILLER, vn. to scuffle. Origin un- 
known. 

t Ch^marre, sf. lace-work, embroidery ; 
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from Sp! chamarra (§ 26). — Dcr. chamarr- 
er. 

CHAMBELLAN, sm. a chamberlain. O. Fr. 
chmnbellanc, originally chamherUnc^ It. 
camarlingoi from O. H. G. chamarlinc, an 
officer of the chamber. For the assimilation 
of rl into ll see § 168 ; for the dissimilation 
of i]||i into nth see § 169. 

CHAMBRANLE, sm. a doorcase^ window- 
frame. Origin unknown. 

CHAMBRE, sf, a chamber; from L. ca- 
mera*. Cam(S)ra, contrd. regularly (see 
§ 51) into cam’ra, becomes chamhre, by, 
changing (1) e into ch, see § 126; (2) 
m*r into mtr, see Hist. Gram. p. 73. — Der. 
chamhrtx (of which the doublet is cambrer), 
chatnbrettc, chambrve (of which the doublet 
is catnerade)t chambricr, ckambriere (of 
which the doublet is camerier\ 

CHAMEAU, sm. a camel. Originally 

from L. camelus. For c = ch see §126; 
for -el>=-saii see § 2 82. — Der. chamtWc, 
cAnmelier. 

fChamois, sm. a chamois; a word of 
Swiss origin. — Der. cAnmo/.veur. 

CHAMP, sm. a field; from L. campus. For 
O — ch sec § 126. Champ is a doublet of 
campf q. v. — Der. champion (who fights in 
champ clos). 

CHAMPART, sm. a field-rent ; for champ- 
part. A feudal term. See champ and part. 

CHAMPETRE, adj. rural, rustic ; from L. 
campestris. For c = cA see § 126; for 
est = c/ see § 148. 

CHAMPIGNON, mm. a mushroom; from L. 
campinionem *, i.e. that which grows in 
the fields; dcriv. of campus. For o~ch 
see § 126; for iii=gM see Hist. Gram. 

p. 64. 

CHAMPION, sm. a champion. See champ. 

CHANCE, a/, chance, hazard. O. Fr. chA- 
ance. It. cadenza^ from L. cadentia, that 
which falls out fortunately, from cadere, 
a term used in dice-playing. For loss of 
medial d see § 120 ; for c = cA see § 126 ; 
for -tia = -re see § 192. Chant. ^ is a doublet 
of cadence, q. v. — Der. chanctnx. 

CHANCEL, sm. a chancel, the grating sepa- 
rating the choir from the nave; from L. can- 
cellus, the grating or bar which divided the 
judgment-scat from the people. The cancel- 
larius was the officer who, stood by this 
bar. From cancellarius, first an usher, 
then a scribe, a notary, comes mod. Fr. 
chancelier, by changing (i) e into ch, see 
§ 126; (2) -arius into -ier, see § 198. 
Chancel is a doublet of cancel. 


CHANCELER, vn. to sf. agger, reel ; from I 
cancellare : the true form of eschanceler, 
to issue from the cancelli, come out of the 
guidance of the bairiers, and so to walk 
uncertainly, stagger. For c - ch sec j 
for 11 sec § 158. 

CHANCRE, sm. a canker, cancer; from L, 
oancrum. For o^cA .see § 126, 

ChatAre is a doublet of cancre, cancer. — 
Der. chancre&xx. 

CHANDELLE, sf. a candle; from L. cau= 
dela. For c = cA see § 1 26 ; for strengthen- 
ing of 1 by reduplication sec § 157. — Dcr. 
chandeliox. chandehni. the feast of candles 
(candelae). Chandelenr represents the 

I Lat. candelarum in the phrase ‘ festa S. 
Mariae candelarum,* or, more exactly, it 
represents a missing form candelorum, for 
-arum makes -aire. wliile -orum makes -eur. 

CHANFREIN, sm. chamfron, armour for a 
horse’s head. Origin unknown. 

CHANGER, va. to ch.uige, exchange, barter ; 
from Low L. cambiare*, in the Lex Salica, 
dcr. from the form cambire *, to be found in 
Apuleius. Cambiaro becomes changer by 
consonification of ia into ja (see ahri'ger 
and Hist. Gram. p. 65) and fall of b (see 
Hist. Gram. p. 81). For o — ch sec § 126. 
For the ch.'inge of m into n, we find it in 
Lat. tamdiu or tandiii, quandiu or 
quamdiu, and in inscriptions queii, tan, 
re n, for qiieiii, tarn, rein. This change 
also takes place in Fr. (i) At the begin- 
ning of words, as in matta, natte ; iiiappa, 
nappe mespiluin, N atta is also to 

be found in Gregory of Tours, and nes- 
pilum in Low Lat. (2) In the middle of 
words, most often when m is blunted by 
being in contact with another consonant, 
as in commjatus*, conge; puin’ceni. 
ponce, etc. Also in dam a, daine; comes- 
tabilis*, connAtable. (3) At the end of 
words, in suminum, so« ; suuni, son; 
meuni, man. etc. See also § 160. — Der. 
change (verbal subst.), vechanger, re* 
change, vchanger. changewr. changement. 

CHANOINE, .sw. a canon ; from L. candn- 
Icus. This word, accented on the o, has, 
according to rule (see § 51), lost its two 
atonic vowels. For o~ch see § 126. 
o becomes oi by the attraction of the i» 
as in historia, histoire, § 84. Chanoine 
is a doublet of canonique. q. v. — Der. 
chanoinesso. 

CHANSON, sf. a song; from L. cantionei»* 
For c = cA see § 126 ; for -tiaro*=-s^r see 
§ 264. — Der. chansonnier, chansonnetu. 
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CH AN'r, sm. a song, cliaiit ; from L. cantus. 
For c = ch see ^ 1 26. 

CHANTKAU, sfn. a c.mtle, hunch. O. Fr. 
chantel, from L. cantellus *, dim. of can- 
tus* (a comer). For -ellus — see 
§ 282 ; for o — ch sec § 126. 
CHANTEFLEURE, sf, a long funnel, tap. 

See chanter and pleurer. 

CHANTER, va. to sing; from L. cantare. 
For c = cA see § 126. — Der. chanteur 
(of which the doublet is chnntre)^ chanteuse, 
{\vchafitet% chnntoimeT^ chnn/ereWe. 
IJHANTIER, sm. a yard, timber-yard, &c. ; 
frt)nt L. canterium *, a beam of strong 
wood. For c = cA see § 126; for e-^te 
see § 56. 

^HANTRE, sm. a singer, chanter ; from L. 
cantor. This wt>rd, being proned. edntor, 
was contrd. according to rule (§ 51) into 
cant’r, clianging c into ch ; sec § 126. 
VAuxntre (from tlie nom. cantor) is a dou- 
blet of chanteur (fnnn the acc. cantorem). 
'HANVRK, sm. hemp ; from L. cannabis. 
Canu(a)bis, contid. according to rule 
(§ 51) into cann’bis, ought to have 
become chanvff by change of c into ch 
(see § 126) and ,b into v (see § 113). 
1 'his form chanve exists in fact in Picardy in 
patois, and doubtless existed m C). Fr. I'lie 
intercalation of an r, whence chanvre^ is to 
be met with in a few words, as in funda, 
Jronde\ encaustum, &c. See Hist, 
(irarn. p. So. Cp. the early form reges- 
trum for rcgcstuni. 

Ohaos, sm. chaos; the L. chaos.-— Der. 
cAoo/ique. 

lAPE, sf. a cope ; from L. cappa (a hooded 
cloak, in Isidore of Seville). For c — cA 
see § I 26. pp becomes />, as in cuppa, 
"f}upe\ sap pa, saps \ pup is, poupei 

stuppa*, i’toupe. And wc also find the 
orm capa be‘idc cappa in certain Eat. 
locurnents. — Der. chaperow, c/m/>eau 
D. Fr. chapel^ properly a littl« chaps'). For 
el ~-eau sec § 282. From the O. Fr. form 
-nne a dim. chapelet. a little head-dress, 
‘onsisting usually of a crown of flowers, 
bmsard, speaking of a maiden watering 
'lies, says Soir et matin les arrose Et a ses 
')ces jiropose De s'en fairs un chape let. 
he chapelet de rosest a chaplet of roses 
laced on the statues of the Virgin, 
lortly called a rosaire^ or rosary, came 
Iter to mean a sort of chain, to help in 
hunting prayers, made of threaded beads, 
hich at first were made to resemble the 
>ses in the Madonna’s chaplets. Another 


deriv. of capa* is the dim. capella, which 
from the 7th cent, has meant a chapel : 
originally capella was the sanctuary in 
which l.iy the cappa, or cope of S. Martin, 
and thence it came to mean any sanctuary 
containing relics. 

CHAPEAU, sm. a hat. See chape.—Dtu 
chapel\er (from O. Fr. chapel). 
CHAPELAIN, sm. a chaplain. See chapelle. 
CHAPELER, va. to chip, rasp, bread ; from 
Low L.capellare* frequent, of capulare. 
For c = ch see § 1 26. The atonic e is pre- 
served by the duplication of the 1 . — Der. 
chapelure. 

CHAPELET, sm. a chaplet. See chape. 
CHAPELLE, sf. a chapel. See chape. — Der. 
chapchin. 

CHAPilRON, sm. a hood. See chape. — Der. 
chaperrmwcT. 

CHAPITEAU. sm. a capital, top, cap. O. Fr. 
chapitel^ from L. camtellum. For c — ch 
see § 126 ; for -ellOTi — -en?/ see § 282. 
CHAPITRE, sm. a chapter. O. Fr. chapitle, 
from L. capitulum. Capit(u)lum. con- 
tracted by rule (see § 51) into capit’lum, 
becomes chapitre by changing (i) c into ch, 
see § 126 ; (2) 1 into r, sec § 1 57. — Der. 
chapitrer (to rcf>rimand in full chapter). 
Chnpitrer is a doublet of capituler. q. v. 
CHAPON, s?n. a capon; from L. caponem. 
For c = cA sec § 126; and for -onem = -o/i 
see § 231. Its doublet is capon, q. v.— 
Der. chaponwex. 

CHAQUF), adj. each. O. Fr. chasrpue. from 
L. quisque : for letter-changes see chacun. 
CHAR, sm. a car, chariot ; from L. carrus. 
For o = ch see § 126. — Der. charnex, 
charxoycx, charietle, charxow, chariot, 
f Charade, sf. a charade ; a vvord of Prov. 
origin (§ 24), imrod. during the i8th cent, 
from Prov. charrada. F^or Prov. -ade see 
§ 201. 

CIIARANCJQN, sm. a weevil. Origin un- 
known. 

CHAR BON, sm. coal ; from L. carbonem. 
For c = rA sec § 126. Charbon is a doublet 
of carbone. — Der. charbotiwex, charbonnier, 
charbonwee (of which carbonade, q. v., is 
the doublet), charhotmihxe. 

CHARCUTIER, sm. a pork -butcher. Chair~ 
cutier as laic as Rousseau ; in the 1 7th cent. 
chaircuitier\ that is, a meat-roaster, then, 
a seller of cooked meat, as opposed to a 
butcher, who sells it raw. See chair and 
cuire . — Der. charcutexie, ckarcutex. 
CMARDON, sm. a thistle; from carduus, 
through a supposed cardtionem *. For o 
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^ch see § 126 ; for loss of the ii see § 52. 
— Der. chardotmerdy a goldfinch ; O. Fr. 
chardonnety properly a bird which haunts the 
thistle. As a confirmation of this origin 
we may mention the fact that the Latins 
similarly called the bird carduelis, from 
carduus, and the Greeks aKavOts from 
a/cap$os; and lastly, the Germans call it 
dis/elfinky the thistle-finch. See § 15. 

CHARGER, va. to load, charge. Sp. car gar y 
It. caricare, from L. carricare *, used by 
St. Jerome for *to load.* Carr(i)cdre 
was soon contrd., according to rule (see 
§ 52), into car'eare. The Glosses of 
Reichenau (8th cent.) have *onerati = 
carcati.' Carcare became charger by 
changing ( 1 ) the initial C into c/e, see § 
126 ; (2) ro into rgy see § 129. It is a dou- 
blet of cargucTy q. v. — Der. charge (verbal 
subst.). cAarg’ement, d(icharger, swreharger. 

CHARIOT, sm. a wagon. An irregular form, 
being the only on# of the derivatives of 
char which is not formed with rr. Charrettey 
eharriery charruCy &c. have all the double r. 
The i is also unusual ; the Berry patois 
has chniyte. See char. 

CHARITE, sf. charity; from L. caritatem. 
For c = cA see § 126; for -atem = -e sec 
§ 230. Note the unusual retention of 
atonic i. which is lost in its doublet chertVy 
q. V. — Der. c^ariVable. 

CHARIVARI, stn. a mock serenade. Origin 
unknown. 

i* Charlatan, sm, charlatan, quack; 
introd. in i6lh cent, from It, ciarlatano 
(§ 25). — Der. charlatanhme. 

CHARiME, &m. a wych-elrn ; in the Berry 
patois charne; It. carpino] from L. carpi- 
nus. Car(pi)nus is contrd. according to 
rule (§ 51) into carp’nus, thence, by 
loss of p (Hist. Gram. p. 81) to car’nus, 
whence charme by changing (i) c into ch 
(see § 126); (2) n into m, a rare* change 
(see § 163). — Der. charmoxe. 

CHARMIi, sm. a charm, enchantment ; from 
L. carmen. For G = ch see § 126. — Der. 
chnrmcTy cAarmant. 

CHARNEL, adj. carnal. See chair. 

CHARNIIiR, .sm. a larder. See chair. Char^ 
flier is a doublet of carnier. 

CHARNU, adj. fleshy, brawny. See chair. 

CHARNIERK, sf. a hinge; from L. car- 
dindria, der. from cardinem. Card- 
(i)ndria, contrd. according to rule (see 
§ 52) into card’naria, thence into car’- 
naria, by loss of d (Hist. Gram. p. 8j) 
becomes charnUre by changing (1) c i 


into chy see § 126; (2) -aria into -iercy 
sec § iq8. 

CHAROGNE, sf. carrion. See chair. Char- 
ogne is a doublet of carogne. 

CIIARPENTIKR, sm. a carpenter; from L. 
carpentarius, which is properly a cart- 
wright or wheelwright, for which expansion 
of meaning see § 12. For c — ck see 
§ 126; for -arius = -/er sec § 198. — Der. 
charpenfcTy charpente (verbal subst.). 

CHARPIE, sf. lint, a partic. subst. (see § t 88) 
of O. Fr. verb active charpir; from L. 
carpgre. For c-cA see § 126; for e-i 
see § 59. 

CHARRETTE, sf. a cart. See char. — Der. 
charreficTy charretv.e. 

CHARRIKR, va. to cart, carry. See char. 

CHARROYER, va. to cart, carry. Sec char. 
— Der. ckarroi (verbal subst.). 

CHARkUE, sf. a plough ; from L. carruca. 
For c = cA see § 126; for -uca = -7/e see 
§ 237 * 

CHAR'I'E, sf. a charter, chartulary; from 
L. charta. Charta, being really proned. 
carta, afterwards became charte by re- 
turning from c to ch'y see § 126. Charte 
is a doublet of carte, q. v. 

CHAR'l'RE, sf. a charter ; from L. char- 
tula, dim. of charta (sec charte). Chdr- 
thla, after being regularly contrd.- (§ 51) 
into chart ’la, became chartre by 1 — r, sec 
§ 157* — char trier (of which the 
doublet is cartulaire. q. v,). 

CHARTRE, sf. a prison ; from L. car- 
eer. Forc — cAsce § 126; c’r (carc’r) 
becomes tr by change of c into t. of which 
there is no other example in the modern 
Fr. language. 

CHAS, sm. the eye of a needle. Oiigin un- 
known. 

CHASSE, sf. a shrine, reliquary ; from ]>. 
capsa. Forc=^cAsee § 126; for ps=.«< 
see § 168 and caisse. — Der. chassis, en- 
chdsser. 

CHASSE, sf. chase, hunting, verbal subst. of 
chasser. q. v. 

CHASSfilR, va. to hunt, chase ; from L. cap- 
tiare*, deriv. of captare, which has 
taken the sense of ‘to chase ’ in late Lat. hi 
Propertius ‘ captare feras ’ is used in the 
sense of ‘to hunt wild beasts * For c — ch see 
§126; for tiare — sser se e agencer ; for as- 
similation of p to 4- sec § j 68 and caisse — Der. 
chasse. cAosseur, chasseresse. pourchasser. 

CHASSIE, sf blear-eyedness. Origin un- 
known. — Der. chassieux. 

CHASSIS, sm. a frame, sash, chase. See chasse. 
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CHASTE, ad), chaste ; from L. castus. For 
o = ch see § 126. — Der. chnstt\6 (of which 
the O. Fr. doublet was cka^tvo), 

CHASUBLE, sf, a chasuble ; from L. casi- 
b&la*, dim. of casula, which is used by 
Isidore of Seville for a mantle. Casibula * 
or casubula*, contrd. regularly (§ 51) 
into casub’la, became chasuble by changing 
C into ch (see § 126). 

CHA'F, sm. a cat ; from L. catus * (Isidore of 
Seville). For c = ch sec § 126. — Der. 
chatoycT (to change colour like a cat’s eye : 
those precious stones which jewellers call 
cat’s eyes are pierres chafoynntes), chntte- 
viite (from chatte and iw/Ve, L. mitis), 
c/trt^/epelouse (‘ the furry-cat,* from chatte 
and poilue^ a Norman name, whence Engl. 
caterpillar). 

JIIATAIGNE, sf. a chestnut. O. Fr. chas- 
taigne, from L. castAnea. Yoro — ch sec 
§ 126; for a=m see 54; for-nea*-^«c 
see 244; for loss of s sec § 148. — Der. 
chataign i er, ch ataigntr^. ie. 

UIATEAU, sm. a castic. O. Fr. chastely from 
L. castcllum. For -ellum = -en« sec 
§ 282 ; for 0 ~ch see §126; for loss of s 
sec § 1 48. Chateau is a doublet of O. Fr. 
castel . — Dor. (from O. Fr. chdtel) chateU 
aine, chhtehuQ, clutfelet, 

'IlAl'-HUANl', stn, the screech-owl; in 1 J’th 
cent, chahuan in Menage, chauhan and 
chiuhan in the Anjou patois; in the l6th 
cent, chouan in RonsarJ. Chouan is the 
real form of the word (naturalists still call 
the middle-sized horned owl chouan). 
Chouan is a dim. of O. Fr. choue. Choue 
is in its turn derived from O. H. G. chouch, 
the owl (§ 20); also written chouc, whence 
Fr. chouens. The O. Fr. choue has left two 
derivations, chouette and chouan, whence 
chat-huant, which seems to suggest an en- 
tirely false derivation, from chat and huer, 
HATIKR, va. to chastise. O. Fr. chastier, 
from L. castigdre. For loss of g see 
§ 131 ; for c — ch see § 12^; for loss of s 
§ I4S. — Der. chd/hnent. 
lATON, sm. a bezel. O. Fr. chaston, 
originally caston, from Germ, hasten (§ 20), 
lATOUILLER, va. to tickle ; from a sup- 
posed L. catuliare* (der. from catillire). 
Vox c ~ch sec § 126; for u = o?< sec § 90 ; 
f^or Hi = ill see ail. The origin of the word 
is most doubtful. — Der. chatouillement. 
lATOYER, va. to sparkle, change in hue. 
Sec chat. 

IATRER, va. to castrate, geld. O. Fr. j 
chastrer, from L. oastrare. For 0 - eA see I 


§ 126; for loss of 8 see § 148. — Der. 
chdtre (of which the doublet is castrat), 

CHATTEMITE, sf. a demure-looking person. 
See chat. 

CHAUD, adj. warm. O. Fr. chald, It. caldo, 
from L. caldus, which was used in Rome 
in the time of Augustus for calidus, as is 
seen in QuinctiDan, i. 6, *Sed Augustus 
quoque in epistolis ad Caium Caesarem 
scriptis, emendat quod is dicere calidum 
quam caldum malit : non quia illud non 
sit iatinum, sed quia sit odiosum.’ For 
ch see § 126 ; for al = ai< see § 157. — Der. 
echaudcT, rdchaud, 

CH AUDI ERE, .«/. a copper ; from L. calda- 
ria : * Vasa caldaria * is used by Vitruvius. 
E'or c = ch see § 126; for al = au see 
§ 157; for -aria = -*VVe see § 198. — Der. 
chaudron (O. Fr. chauderon, der, from 
chaudere, another form of chaudiere. Simi- 
larly in Sp. Calderon is deriv. from caldera). 

CHAUDRON, sm. a caldron, kettle. Sec 
chaudiere. — Der. chaudronmer, 

CIIAUFFEIR, va. to warm, heat. Prov. caU 
far. It. calefare, from calefare*, contrd. 
form of calefacere. For loss of 5 (caP- 
fare) see § 52; for c = cA see § 126; for 
sX^au see § 157. — Der. chauffe (verbal 
subst.), chauffage, chauffbir, chauffereWe, 
chauffem, ('chauffer, rMauffer. 

CHAULER, va. to lime, sleep in lime-water. 
Sec chaux. — Der. chauhge. 

CHAUME, sm. a stalk, haulm ; from L. cala- 
mus, which is written calmus in a docu- 
ment dated A.D. 672. Cdl(&>mus, contrd. 
regularly (§ 51) into caPmus, became 
chaume by changing c into ch, .see §126 
and al into au, see § i57.--;-Der. chaumiere 
chautnme, chaumer. 

CHAUSSF-^ sf. a shoulder-knot. ’ See chausser. 

CHAUSSEE, sf. a causeway, embankment. 
Prov. causada, Sp. calzada, from L. cal- 
ciata* (sc. via) properly, a road made 
with linie. Calciata is from calcem. 
For o — ch see § 126; for al==af/ see 
§ for Qi=^ss see agencer; for-ata^* 

~ce see § 201. 

CHAUSSER, va. to put on (shoes or stock- 
ings); from L. calceare. For o = ch see 
§126; for al = au sec agneau ; for oe = ss 
sec agencer. — Der. chausses (verbal sf. pi.), 
rAflwssettc, crArrf/sson (of which the doublet 
is cale^on), chaussure, dichausses, dechaux, 
chausse-Uupe (properly a snare, trap, which 
shoes the foot). 

CHAUSSE-TRAPE, sf. a caltrop, trap. See 
chausser and trappe. 

G a 
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C = cA see § ij 6; tor al--^a;/ see § 15. 
— Der. c/rrt«7'f->ouris bat), so called be- 

cause its wiiip are ineinbranaceous aiul have 
no feathers. Tlic (il‘»sses ot Reidieiian ('^tli 
cent.) give us ' Vespertilioiies ^ calvos 
sorices.’ 

CHAU\’K-S0UR1S, s;w. :i bat. Sec chauve 
aiul snnris, 

CHAUVIR, 17/. (used only with de VorcUle, or 
lies om//t’>), to prick (the ears). Oiigin 
uncertain. 

CHAUX, >/. lime. Prov. calz^ It. calce^ from 
L. calcem. For c = c/t see § 126; for 
al=-rtw see § 157. 

CH.AVIRKR, vna. to capsize, upset ; from 
cJuipvirer^ properly to turn, or be turiiei!, up- 
side down; from virer (q. v.) and chap (^from 
L. caput '1. For c ^ ch see § i j 6. 
i'Chebec, Stn. a three-masted vessel with 
oars; from It. zamhecco (§ 25). 

('HEF, sm. a head, chief; originally a head, 
as in le chef d'un sai/it^ un cowiTf-chef ; 
from L. caput. Vorc-ch see § 126: for 
a-^ see § 54. p has here become /after 
having gone down all the phonetic scale, 
from p through b to v (§ lu), and after- 
wards by strengthening v into / (§ 142), 
as is shown by Low Lat. cabo (for caput), 
and loth-cent. Fr. chive. Chef is a doublet 
of cap, q.v. — Der. SLchever (q.v.), chevet 
(the ‘head’ of a bed), chefAku, 

CHEMIN, sm. a way, road. Prov. camin, It. 
cammim, from Late L. caminus*, found 
in 6th-cent. documents (chieHy Spanish) in 
sense of a road. Littre holds that the 
original of the word is not this late 
adopted Lat. form but Kymric carnen, a way, 
from cam, a step (§ 19). For c — ch see 
§ 126 ; for a = e see § 54. — Der. chemincr, 
icheminer. 

CHEMINEE, sf. a chimney. It. camininnta, 
from L. caminata*, a participial deriv. of 
caminus, used by Vitruvius for a chimney. 
E'or c = cA see § 126; for a = e see § 54; 
for -ata = -ce see § 20 1 . 

CHEMISE,./, a rhirt, shift ; from L. camisia. 
Paulus, the abbreviator of Festus, says: 

‘ SUPPARUS, vestimentum linen quod 
camisia dicitur.’ For c = ch see § 126; 
for a = e see § 54. — Der. chemhelic. 
CHENAL, sm. a channel ; from L. canalis. 
For c — cA see § 126; for a = e see § 54 
Another form of this wor is chvnenu (for 
al — enu see § 282). is a doublet of 
canal. 

tChenapan, sm. a scamp, blackguard; 


Germ, wars, fioiii (Jeim. schnapphakn 

(f -’7^ 

CllFNF, sm. an i>.ik. O. hr. cinque, from 1 ,. 
casiiii.s'*' { .in III a C'li.irtnlaiy of 
A.i). 50S). I'or c r 'i ''fc § I j6; f(»r a-tf 
.see § 54; for loss «'l s see § iqS. 'Flu; 
torm CJlsinis is a f r.mshtim.ilion of the 
regnl.ir quorcinu.s ^(,ucrc’iHis) by ch.mg- 
ing rc into rs. s ^loi c «:'“•§ 129) : this 
rs - s is found in Fi. in il»nMiin, tins, cte. 
(§ Ip4\ and .ilso ill L.it. 'Flu* Rom.iiis 
s.iid dossiim tor d>isnm, siissnin tor 
siirsum, prosa tor j'lor'^.i, retrosnm for 
retrorsnm. Even introsiis is found tor 
introrsn.sin .111 insi'ipfon lOielli, 140,;!;. 
F(u qu c sLC car. l)i r. (*//»'//. lie. 

CHENF'F, sm. .1 <log, andiron. (). Fr. ch:>>i- 
net. .Set* chitn. 

CHENhA'IS. sm. iKmpsee i ; fnun L. camm- 
bisium*, diriv . of cniMiabi.s. Fore ^// 
see § 126; foi a € str § for b v 
see avant aiul § Ti,; ; tor -i.siiini =-/s sec 
§ 214. — Der. chenevu yi:, rlihiiVDiw. 

ClIKNIL, sm. a kennel; fiom L. canTlc^, 
place where dogs are k«pl. Civnile is 
from canis, like eqiiile from eijiiiis, 
agnile from agiins, etc. For Q — ch .‘■ee 
§ 126 ; for a-e see § 54. 

CHENILLE,./, a caterpillar; from L. enni- 
otila, a name drawn from a fancied likene.ss 
of the head of certain caterpillars to that of 
a little dog. 1 his etymology is confirmed 
by the fact that the caterpillar has in many 
idioms received the name of other animals ; 
as in Milanese cai5^//o« («a little dog); in 
other p.irts of Italy it is called ^attnln (a 
little cat). In Normandy it is called chatte 
pelouse, the shaggy cat. In Kent there are 
caterpillars called hop-dogs and hop-cats. 
The Portuguese call it In^nrtn (a lizard). 
For c ^ ch see § 126; for a = e see 
§ 54 J -icula -ille see § 257. 
Chenille is a doublet of canicuU. — Der. 
vchenilhr. 

CHENU, ndj. hoar-headed ; fiom L. canutuB, 
deriv. of canus. For c-c/t .sec § 126; 
for a - e sec § 54; for -utus--// see § 201. 

CHEPTEL, sm. Ic, used- out cattle. Prov. 
cnptal, from L. capitalo. Cap(i)tale, 
coiitrd. regularly (see §52) into cap’tale, 
becomes cheptel \ for che, sec §§126 
and 54; for -ale--f/ see § 19 1. Cheptel 
is a doublet of cnptel, capitide. 

CHER, ndj. dear ; from L. carus. For 0 = 
ch see § 126; for a = e see § 54. — Der. 
cAcrir, cAcrement. 



c&rciire, from I.. circare, used by Proper- 
tins for to w.imlei Intli' i and thillicr. For 
c see §. lor i - e see §72; 

foi a)*e --<’1* sec § ib,;. — Dcr. chercheur^ 
xvchreher, recherche. 

(MllClvK, /. cheer, /o)od t.ire ; from L. cara*, 
a r.ice. ('oiinleiiaMce, n^ed by CoripjMis, 
:i 6lh-ceiil. jK>et, in lii.s l*an(*:'. ail Jui>tiiiuiii : 
‘ rosttjiiam veiicre venndain ('jes.iris ante 
carani.’ Fitire hntine chiire look its pre- 
se\it sense of ‘ eatini^ .1 y,ood dinner’ only 
in inodein times; foimiily it w'-.is —fttire 
bon (iccueil, and orii^in.'lly /dire bon visa^e^ 
as the pro))er sense ol chire is a face, as in 
Patelin’s lines, Qne rcwe/iiblez-vn/is hien de 
chirr Kt du tuut ii v'l'^tre feu pire. For 
c ch see § i jO ; for a e sec § 54. 

CUFllIR. vd. to eliensh. See cher. — 
Del'. c/nViss.ibIc, Qwclu rir. renf/itr/r, sureii- 
cht'rir.^ 

lHKKI'K, sf. dearness, liijrli price; from L. 
ciivitatem. Caritatem. conird. re»u- 
laily (see §% j") into car’tatem, becomes 
eher/t' by c ch, see § 1 j 6; a — e sec 
\\ ; -atem see § J30. 

Dhcrubin, sm. a cherub; from cedes. L. 
cheiubim, introd. from llcbr. into Lat. by 
St. Jerome (§ 30). 

L'llf. riF, (tdj, poor, mean, bad; in 13th 
cent. c/ffl/V//(Joinville), in nth cent, caitif 
(Ch.inson de Roland) ; It. catiivo ; from L. 
captivus, captive, in Class. Lat., but used 
in sense of chvtif^ mean, poor-looking, in 
Imperial tiine.s, as we sec in the Mathesis 
ot Finnicus Materniis, viii. 24, a treatise on 
astrology written by this Christian contro- 
versialist, who was a contemporary of Con- 
stantine, and died about A. D. 436 : * Vice- 
siina pars S.igittarii, si in horoscopo in- 
venta fuerit, homines facit nanos, gibbosos, 
captivos, ridiculosque.’ IIow then has the 
word passed from its proper Lat, sense of 
' captive ’ to that of ‘ mean,’ and * weak ’? 
A parallel Fr. metaphor will help to explain 
it : the word chartre, which properly means 
a prison, is also said in tlie Diet, de 
1’ Academic Fran^’aise to signify the mesen- 
teric phthisis to which children are liable ; 
the phrase un enfdut est en chartre being 
used for a child attacked by this malady. 
Popular super.stition, in its faith in fairies 
and evil spirits, likened consumption to a 
my.sterious prison-hou i in which the sick 
ptrvon is hfld captive till he dies by an 
invisible hand : and thus the sick person, 
the cheti/f is the * captive’ of that fatal 


this double sigiiilication. handed it down to 
the Romance languages: thus It. enttivo 
is both ‘ captive ’ and ‘ bad.’ O. Fr., richer 
and fuller than the modern language, gave 
to the word cAcVt/ both senses ; as we see in 
joinvillc that St. Louis delivered les chetijs 
(i. c. the Chri.stian ‘ cajitives ’ of the Sara- 
cens). Modern Fr. restricts the meaning 
to poor, bad. Captivus becomes cnitif 
by final v -/(§ 142), by pt - / (§ 168), 
and by a di (§ 54). CVnVr/ (introd. into 
F^ngland by the Normans in the form 
cditijf) becomes in the 12th cent, chaitij 
by c --ch (§ 12')), in the 13th cent, ch'tif 
by ai -- r (§ 103). Ohelif is a doublet 
of cdptif. 

ClIKVAL, sm. a horse; from L. caballus. 
For c~ck sec § 126; for a = ^ see § 54; 
for b — V see § 113. — Der. chevnlin, che^ 
Vdhr, chevdlct, dim. of cheval \ the 
Romans similarly used eq iiuleus, the dim. 
of cquiis. 

CHKX’ALIKR, $rn. a knight; from L. cabal- 
larius*,iisedby Isidore ofSeville as = alaris 
eqiies. For c — ck see § 126; for a-f 
sec § 54 ; for b - v see § 113 ; for -arius 
— -/fr see § 198. Chevalier is a doublet of 
cavalier, q. v. — Der. chevnhut (of which 
the doublet is cavnlerie), chevahevt, cheval- 
eresque (a word formed after It. cavalier- 
eaco). 

CHKVANCE, property, fortune; a word 
somewhat out of use, yet a good one and 
still available : from chef q. v. 

CHEVAUCHER, vn, to ride. O. Fr. chevaU 
cher. It. cnvalcare, Sp. cabalger, from L. 
caballicare*. We find in the Salic Law, 
tit. 25, ‘Si quis caballiim sine permissu 
domini sui ascenderit, et eum caballica- 
verit.’ Caballicare, contrd. regularly 
(see § 52) into cabaPeare. becomes che- 
vaucher by ca = che, see §§126 and 54; 
b=v, see § 113; al = au, see § 157. — 
Der. chevauckec (whose doublet is cavalcade, 
q. v ). 

CHEVELU, adj. long-haired. Sec cheveu, 

ClIEVELURE, sf. head of hair, h.iir. O. Fr. 
cheveleure. It. capellatura, from L. capilla- 
tura*, used by S. Augustine, dcr. from 
capillum. The i in late Lat. becomes e 
(§71) whence oapellatura, which having 
regularly lost its medial t (see § 117) 
becomes chcvelure\ for ca-cAf, see 
§§ 126 and 54; for p- v, sec § ill; for 
contraction of e'u into 1/, see Hist. Gram, 
p. 38. 



cheveaci (a choir-master, from chevet, for- 
merlv the name fur the choir of a church). 

CHEVfiTRE, sm. a halter. O. Fr. cheves/re, 
Sp. cabestro. It. capei^tro ; from L. capis- 
trum. For c = cA see § 126; for a = e sec 
§ 54; for p-v see § iii; for i=*e see 
§ 72; for loss of s see § 148. — Der. 
s’cnc/r«'«Vrer, used of a horse which catches 
its leg in the halter {chevetre)^ whence 
metaph. to get entangled, embarrassed. 

CHEVEU, sw. a hair. O. Fr. cheveU from L. 
capillum. For c = cA see § 1 26 ; for a = ^ 
see § 54; for p = v see § Hi ; for il=e/ 
see § 72; for el^eu see § 282. — Der. 
(from O. Fr. chevel) chevelM^ ^cheveki 
(ecAeveau). 

CHEVILLE, sf. a peg, pin. It. cavigliat 
from L. clavicula*, a wooden peg. For 

. -icula — -r 7 /e see § 257; for & = e see 
§ 54. Clavicula ought to have given 
cleville; but euphony caused a dissimila- 
tion (§ 169); which led to the reduction 
of cl into Cf for which see able ; for c =cA 
sec § 1 26. Cheville is a doublet of clavicule, 
q. V. 

CHEVKE, sf, a she-goat; from L. capra. 
For Q = ch § 126; for a = e see § 54 ; 

for p — 1/ see § III. — Der. cAet/reau, 
clievrattc, chevron, chevrier, cAaroter, 
chevrotln, chevroline ^^buckshot, shot to 
shoot goats with). 

CHilVRKFEUILLE, sm, honeysuckle ; from 
L. caprifolium. F(»r the changes here 
see under chevre and feidlle. 

CHEVREUIL, sw. a roe, roebuck; from L. 
oapreolus. For Q=ch see § 126; for 
a==e see § 54; for p = v see § iii; 
for -eolus = -cM /7 see a'ieul and § 253. 
Chevreuil is a doublet of cabriole. 

CUJIVRON, sm. a rafter; from L. capro- 
nem*, a word found in the (jlosses of Cassel 
(8th cent.). For the changes of letters see 
chevre. For-onem = -o«see§ 231. As to the 
transition in meaning (§ 13), the like meta- 
phor existed in Lat. The Romans called a ' 
rafter capreolus (a little goat). 

CHEVROTER, vn. to sing tremulously (like 
a kid's bleating). See chevre, 

CHEVROTINE, >/. buckshot. Sec chtvre, 

OViEX, prep, at the house of; from L. casa. 
For c = eA see § 126; for a = e sec § 54; 
for 8 = 2 see § 149. Chez was in very 
O. Fr. a subst, meaning a house. The 
Grand Coutumicr speaks of ces tmisons et 
chez esquels lea marchands mettent leur 
marchandUe. in the nth cent, people 


casam Walterii,* to W.iltei*s cottage ; or 
je viens de chez GiiutuT. Rut this dis- 
tinction speedily shifted; the phrase A chiz 
became chez, but de chez remains, and bears 
witness by its form that the word w.is 
oiiginally a subst. See § 13. Chez is a 
doublet of cn.sr, q. v. 

f Chicane, sf. chicanery, sharp practice ; 
another example of those changes of mean- 
ing noticed in § 13. Hefore being used 
for sharp practice in lawsuits, it meant a 
dispute in games, particuhirly in the game 
of the mall ; originally it meant the game 
of the mall : in this sense chicane represents 
a form zicanum*, which is from medieval 
Gr. T^vKaviov, a word of Byzantine origin. 
— Der. chicaner, 

CniCHE, sf. chick-peas; from L. cicer. 
For c = cA see § 126. 

CHIC HE, adj. niggardly ; from L. ciccum, 
that which is of little worth. For c = cA 
see §.126; for cc — cA see acheter and 
§168. • 

Chicor^e, sf. chicory ; in i6th cent, cichoree, 
from L. cichorium. 

CHIEN, sm. a dog; from L. canis. For 
c = cA see § 126; for a = /e see § 54.— 
Der. chienwe, chenet (winch in O. Fr. was 
chiennet, a dog, andiron, so called b( 
it had a dog’s head on its end : in Provence 
It was called formerly un chenet cafuec, -=^ 
chien de feu, a dog which guards the lire ; 
in (lerm. the word feuerbock is used in this 
sense). 

CHHFK, 5/. a rag. Origin unknown. — Der. 
chiffon, chiffomnoT, chijfonKix. 

CIllFFRE, .s;w. a numeral, digit, figure. O. Fr. 
cifre, which in early O. Kr. meant zero, like 
Low Lat. cifra (‘cifra, figura nihili’ says 
the Brevilo(jiuis) a word of Ar. origin, 
like so many mathematical terms, repre- 
senting the Ar. yifr (§ 30). Chiffre is 
a doublet of zero, q. v. — Der. chiffrtr, 
Aochiffrer, 

CHIGNON, .sm. the nape of the neck, the cer- 
vical vertebr.e. Bullon often .'^peaks of le . 
chignon du cou (by extension it is used to de- 
signate the back hair of a lady gathered by 
a riband and resting on the back of the 
neck). Chignon in its proper .sense was in 
O. Fr. chaignnn, originally chaaignon, from 
L. catenionem*. Ca(t)onionem loses 
its medial t regularly (see § 117), and be- 
comes chaignoH, For c-cA see § £26; 
for ni —gn see cigogne and § 244. Chignon 
is a doublet of chainon, q. v. 



— Dlt. chimi'nquc. 

Chimie. cliciiiistry ; froni L. chymia*. 

- Dcr. chim'i'-lc. 

Chiner, vn. to colour, dye stiifTs etc. to re- 
seiiible Chiiu-se silks, etc. ; a word of hist, 
origin (§ 33).- -Dct. ('hino\s, 
t Chi our mo, llie crew of a galley, 

convicts; iiitrod. in 16th cent, from It. 
cinrma (§ 25). 

Chipoter, vn. to do one’s work carelessly, 
slowly. Origin unknown. 

Chique, sf. a quid (of tobacco) ; from 
the same root with chiche, q. v. — Der. 
chiqucT. 

Chiquenaude, sf. a fillip. Origin un- 
known. 

Chiragre, sf, (Med), chiraga; from Gr. 
Xftpaypa. 

Chiromancie, sf, chiromancy; from Gr. 

XftpofinvT€ia, 

Chirurgie, sf. surgery; from Gr. xf^povfiyia. 
— Der. chirnrgkn (of which the doublet is 
snrgien), • 

Chlore, sm. chlorine; from Gr. — 

Der. c/j/orique, chlorite, chlorose (a disease 
which gives the skin a greenish-yellow tint), 
chlonforme (compounded of chlorine and 
formic acid ; see fonnigue), 
fChoc, .^;w. a shock, collision; introd. in 
j6ih Cent, from L. ciocco (§ 25). 
fChocolat, sm. chocolate; in 17th cent. 
chocolate, introd. in 1 6th cent, from Sp. 
chocolate (§ 26). 

ClIGiUR, sm. a chorus, choir; from L. 
chorus. For o -^am see § 76. Chamr Is 
a (iouhJtt of chorus, 

('IIOIK, vn. to fall. O. Fr. ch’oir, originally 
chaer and coder, from L. cad§re by chang- 
ing (i) c into ch, sec § 126; (2) S into 
01, .see § 61 ; (3) hy losing d, see § 120; 
(4^ by syn.eiesis of e-oir into oir. The 
form cheoir sliows that the accent had 
been shifted in the Latin word from 
cadere to endure ; edd^re would have 
formed chedre, cherre; for 5 re = rf, as 
dicere, dire (§ 266), while 6re = o/V, as 
habere, avoir (§ 263). Just as ca(d)ere 
becomes chvoir, ca^d)utus* (for panic, 
in utus see § 201) produced O. Fr. chv-ut, 
tiien chu, and the fein. ca(d)uta gave 
chv-ute, then chute, now a subst., by a 
change considered under absoute. — Der. 
thoir, ochoir, dee/io/r; chute, lechute, 
hlOISlR, va. to choose. At an earlier period 
it signifietl to see, perceive : in the middle 
ages men said desa tour le guetteur zYioisW 


nally cosir, Prov. causir. It. causire, is a 
word of Germ, origin, der. from Goth. 
kausjan, to see, examine (§ 20). — Dcr. choix 
(verbal snbst.) 

'|*Chol6ra, sm. chrdcra, a Lat. word der. 
from Gr. xoh.fpa. Cholera is a doublet of 
colle, colere. — Der. cholern\ue, 

CHOMER, vn. to be without work; often 
written chaumer in i6ih cent.: it means 
properly ‘to rest.’ Prov. chaume is the 
time when flocks rest. This word is der. 
from medieval Lat. cauma*, heat of the 
sun, and signifies the time of day when 
heat is too great for work, a word found 
in sense of great heat in St. Jerome, 
Isidore of Seville, and Fortunatus. This 
Lat. cauma represents Gr. xc^iv/xa. For 
au = o see § 106; for o^ch see § 126. 
Chomer is a doublet of caltner, q. v. It 
must be added that Littre objects to this 
origin, on the ground that chaumer, which 
ought to have been the first form after 
L. cauma is not met with till the i6th 
cent., chomer being the earlier. He inclines 
, to the Celtic choum, to cease, desist (§ 19). 
— Der. chomige. 

CHOPE, sf. a beer-glass ; from Germ, schoppen 
(§ 27). — Der, chopxwe, 

CHOPPER, vn. to stumble ; a word of Germ. 

origin, from Germ, schupfen (§ 27). 
tChoquer, va. to strike, knock. Con- 
nected with choc, q. v. 

CHOSE, sf. a thing. It. cosa, from L. causa, 
which, first meaning ‘ a cause,* came in the 
Lat. of the later Empire to mean ‘a thing,' 
Hyginus uses causa for res; Pliny says 
‘quam ob causam* for ‘quiiin ob rein*; 
the Reichenau Glosses (8th cent.) give us 
‘ rerum = causarum.’ We find in the Lex 
Longobard. ‘C^iia viri istarn causam faci- 
imt, non autem inuliercs.’ Causa becomes 
chose by changing (i) c into ch, see § 126; 
(2) au into 0, sec § 106. Chose is a doublet 
of cause. 

CHOU, sm. a cabbage. 0 . Fr. chol, from L. 
caulis. Caulis becomes chol by changing 
(i) c into ch, see § 126; (2) au into o, 
see § 106. Chol becomes chou by softening 
ol into on, see § 158. 

CHOUCAS, sm. a daw, jackdaw. See chat* 
hnant. 

t Choucroute, sf. sour-crout; coi- 
ruptioii of Germ, sauerkraut, introd. through 
Akice (§ 27). 

CHOUETTE, sf. an owl, owlet. Sec chat^ 
huant. 



known. 

CHROME, sm. chrism; from cedes. L. 
chrisma, Gr. i — ^ see 

§ 72 ; lor loss of s sec § 14S. 

Chrestomathie, sf. .1 chrcstonialhy, selec- 
tion of pieces ; from Gr. xp^y^'Tojuatf rm. 

CHRETIEN, adj. Christian; from L. chris- 
tianus. For -ianus = -i>« see § 194; 
for i=e see § 72; for loss of s see 
§ 148. Chretien is the doublet of Swiss 
cre/i«, q. V. ^ 

CHRETIENTE, sf, Christianity; from L. 
christianltatem, which is contrd. regu- 
larly (see § 52) into christian’tatem, 
whence chretiente by changing (i) chris* 
tian into chretien (q. v.) ; (2) -atem into 
(see § 2.:^o). 

Christianisme, sm, Christianity; from Gr. 

XpicrnavKTfjLos. 

Chrome, sm. chrome ; from Gr. \paifjia. 

Chromatique, adj. chromatic ; from Gr. 
XpufiariKui, 

Chronique, sf. a chronicle; from L. 
chronica . — Dcr. chrotiiqm ur. 

Chronique, adj. chronic; from L. chron- 
icus. 

Chronogramme, sm. a chronogram ; from 
Gr. xpt^J'os and ypdtpeiv. 

Chronologie, sf. chronology; from Gr. 
XpovoKoyia. — Dct. cArowo/ogique. 

Chronomdtre, sm. a chronometer; from 
Gr. xpdvos and fiirpov. 

Chrysalide, sf. a chrysalis; from L. chry- 
salidem. 

Chrysocale, sw. pinchbeck ; a word made 
up of two Gr. words xp^^^^s and Ka\ 6 s. 

CHUCIIOTER, vn. to whisper; an onoma- 
topoetic word; sec § 34. — Der. chuchote- 
ment. 

CHUT, interj. hush ! an onomatopoetic word; 
see § 34. 

CHUTE, sf. fall; partic. subst. (see absoute 
and § 188) of choir, q. v. 

Chyle, sfn. chyle ; from Gr. x*^^*^*- 

Cl, adv. here. See id. 

CIBLE, sf. a target. Geiiev. cJbe, from G*er. 
sckeibe, through Alsat. sekib (§ 27). 

Ciboire, sm. a ciborium, pyx ; from L. 
ciborium. 

CIBOULE, sf. a shalot; from L. caepulla*. 
For p — 6 see abeille and § III ; lor u = 07/ 
see § Qo; for ae — t see § 104. 

Cicatrice, sf a scar; from L. cicatricein. 
— Der. cicatrisfiT. 

•I* Cicerone, sm, a cicerone; introd. from 
It. cicerone (§ 25). 


sicora, from Gr. aUtpa. Sicers,. contrd. 
rcgul.irly (§ 5 1 ) into sic’ni hecann- .sis’ra by 
changing soft c into s (sec § 1 J()) : sis’ra has 
regularly intercalated an riiphonic* drntal be- 
tween s and r (see Hist. Gram. p. 7 .l)» Jnid 
becomes sisdre, just as l.izarus (laz’rus), 
becomes /in/rv or S. Lusor (Lus’r) becomes 
* S. Ludre. Sisdre becomes sidre (see § 1418 ), 
then cidre (see § 1 29). 

CIEL, sm. heaven ; from L. coelura, written 
celum by the Romans themselves. See 
§ 105. For e = ie see § 56. 

CIERGE, sm, a wax candle ; from L. cereus, 
from cera. For -eus--g^^ see § 272 ; for 
e — ie see § 56. 

f Cigale, sf a cicala, grasshopper; from 
Prov. cicala (§ 24), which from L. cica- 
dula, dim. of cicada. 

+ Cigare, sm. a cigar; introd from Sp. 
ci^arro (§ 26). — Dtr. c/g’nrette. 

CIGOGNE, sf a stork; from L. ciconia. 
For c-g sec § 129. For the change of ni 

' into gn before a vowel sec § 244 and 
aragne. Cigogne is a doublet of 0 . I'r. 
'>oignc. 

CIGl’E, sf hemlock ; from L. cicuta. For 
C- see § 129; for -uta - -mp see § 201 . 

CIL, sm. an eyelash, hair of lyebrows* from 
L. cilium. For loss of liiial syllables hc 
§ 50. — Der. c//ler (whence O. Fr. dea/ler. 
now dessrV/er). 

CIME, sf a summit, monntain-top. (). Fr. 
cytne, from L. cyma*, the head or top ol 
a cauliflower, a summit, in Isidore of 
Seville: ‘Cyma est cnim suinmitas .".1- 
boriim.' — Dcr. cinnor (an ornament on the 
top of a helmet). 

CIMENT, .s/« cement; from L. caemeniuin. 
Here ae lirst becomes e (§ 104), and e 
drops to / (§§ 59. 60), as in caepiilla, ci- 
boule; caepa, cive; caepatum*, civet: 
la eta, lie; paeonia, pivaine. Ciment is 
a doublet of ennent. — Der. cimentex, 

fCimeterre, sm a scimitar O. Fr. 
cimiterre, introd. from the East through It. 
scimi terra (§ 25). 

CIMETI}*)RE, sm. a cemetery; from J.. 
coemeteriiim. For oe=^e see § 105 ; for 
e^-i see §§ 59, 60; for e-ie see § 56. 

CIMIER, sm. a crest. See cime. 

Cin^raire, adj. cinerary; from L, cinera- 
rius. Cineraire is a doublet of cendrier. 

CINGLER, va. to lash, whip; from L. 
cingul&re, to whip with a cingulum. 
For regular loss of atonic ^ see § 52; for 
are = er see § 263. 



shinier, ori^^iiially sifrlcr, a word of (]erni. 
ori/i;in, fioju C). Scaiid. «;»'/«, to sail (§ 20). 
Cinjrler is a doublet san^ler^ (j. v. 
CINNAIIRK, s/M. cinnabar; from L. cinnd- 
bdris. For loss of penult, a see § 51. 
Cinname, sw. cinnamon; from L. ciiina- 
muni. 

CINQ, num. adj. five; from L. quinque^ 
written cinque in a 3rd-cent. inscription. 
For qu — c see car. — Der. emyr^ieme. 
CINQIJANTE, tnwi. adj. fifty; from L. 
quinquaginta. For change of qu into c 
see car, and for loss of medial g see 
§ 131. — Der. cinquantihme, cinrjuantume. 
CINTRER, va. to arch. Origin uncertain. 
Die/, derives it from a supposed Lat. 
cincturare which, if it were known to 
exist, would, be the natural parent of 
cintrer . — Der. cintre (verbal subst.), de- 
cintrer. 

Cippe, sm. a cippus; from L. cippus. 

Cippe is a doublet of cep, q. v. 

Circoncire, va. to circumcise ; from L. 
circumcidere. For -idere = -/re the 
atonic e is dropped, \vhence id’re, then 
by assimilation dr becomes rr, whence r 
(§ 168). Con for cum is common even in 
classical Lai mi.-- Der. circoftcisiou. 
Circonferenco, sf. a circumference; from 
L. circumferentia. 

Circonflexe, aaj. circumfiix ; from L. 
circumf lexus. 

Dirconlociltion, sf. circumlocution ; from 
L. cirt umlocutioncm. 

Ilirconserire, va. to circuni’-cribe; from 
L. c i r c u m s c r i b e r e . — Der. c/rcow.scr/ption. 
Uirconspect. adj. circumspect, cautious; 
Irojii L. circuin.spectus. — Dt^r. circofispec- 
tion. 

^irconstance, sf. a circumstance ; from L. 

circumstantia. — Dtr. c/rcows/nwcicr, -icl. 
Jirconvallation, sf. circumvallalion ; from 
L. circumvall.itic iieiii, der. from cir- 
curnvallarc. • 

'irconvenir, va. to circumvent, deceive; 
Irom L. ci rcu III venire. I 

irconvoisin, adj. neighbouring, adjacent; 
cumpd. of voistn and the prefix circon, from 
L. ci rcu III. 

irconvolution, sf. circumvolution ; from 
k- circumvolutionem *, der. from cir- 
cunivolvere. 

treuit, sm. a circuit, compass ; from L. cir- 
cuitus. 

irculaire, adj. circular; from L. circu- 
hris. 


lari. Circnler is a doublet of cercler, q. v. 
— Der. c/r«//alion. 

CIRE, sf. wax; from L. cera. For e = / see 
§ 59. — Der. c/n'i (which is a doublet of 
c/rnt, q. v.), c/rer, -age, -ier. 

Cl RON, iwz. a fleshworm, mite. Origin un- 
known. 

Cirque, sm. a circus; from L. circus. 
Cirre, sm. a curl, lock (of hair) ; from L, 
cirrus. 

CISAILLF.S, sf pi. shears. See ciseau * — 
Der. cisailleT. 

CISEAU, sm. a chisel. Origin unknown. — 
Der. cisailles, c/seler (from O. Fr. cisel for 
ciseau. For el=^eau see § 204). 

CISELER, va. to chisel, carve. See ciseau. — 
Der. ciseltwx, -tire. 

+ Citadelle, sf. a citadel ; from It. ciV/a- 
della (§ 25). 

tCitadin, sm. a citizen; from It. cit- 
tailino (§ 25). 

CITE, sf. a city; from L. citatem for 
civitatem, so written in several inscrip- 
tions before the 3rd cent. a.d. For loss of 
i (civ’tatem) sec § 51; for v't = / see 
alh‘ger\ for -atem = -'' see § 230. 

Citer, va. to cite; from L. citare. — Der, 
nVation, «Vateur, 

Cit6rieur, adj. hither, hithermost; from 
L. citerior. 

CITERNE, sf. a cistern ; from L. cisterna. 

For loss of s sec § 148. — Der. ciVerweau. 
Cithare, sf. a citham, lyre; from L. ci- 
thara. Cithare is a dt.ublct of guitare and 
O. Fr. ef’dre, 

CITOVEN, sm. a citizen. Prov. ciptadan, 
from L. civitadanus*, der. from civi- 
tatem. For the change of the first part 
of the word, civita-=c//-, see cih'\ for 
loss of medial d see § 120; for -anus- 
-ycfi see § 194, 

CITRIN, adj. citrine; from L. citrinus. 

Citrhi is a doublet of serin, q. v, 

CITRON, sm. a lemon, citron; from L. 
citrus, through a supposed dim, citro- 
nem*. . 

CITROUILLE, sf. a pumpkin, gourd; dim. 
of O. Fr. citre, which is L. citrus (the 
yellow colour of the gourd resembling that 
of a lemon).* 

GIVE, sf. a chive ; from L. caepa. For ae 
= e = i see § 104 and ciment; for p = i/ 
see § HI. — Der. c/vet (in O. Fr. cive, 
properly a stew with chives), c/vette. 
fCivette, sf. a civet cat; a word of 
Eastern origin ; Ar. zt’bed(^ 30). The word 
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ClVliRE — CLICHER. 


came into Fr. through medieval Gr. ^air€* 
riov, 

CIVl^RE, s/., a haiidbarrow, litter. Origin 
uiik;nown. 

Civil, adj. civil; from L. civil is. — Der. 
c/vz/ite, cm/iser, civi/isation. 

Civique, adj. civic; from L. civicus. — 
Der. e/visme. 

CLABAUD, sm. a babbler, liar. Of Germ, 
origin. Neth. klappen (§ 27). — Der. da- 
baudtT, *agc. 

CLAIE, a hurdle, screen. O. Fr. doie^ 
Prov. deda^ from L. clida*, found in the 
Lex Bajuwariorum, tit. Ixxvii, ‘ Si cum in- 
terfecerit, corani testibus in quadrivio in 
clida eurn Icvare debet.* The Lat. 
clida is of Celt, origin, Kymri duyd^ a 
hurdle (§ 19). Lat. clida becomes O. Fr. 
doie by loss of d (sec § 121), and by i = o/ 
(see § 68) ; oi in turn becomes «/, see § 61, 
whence duie. — Der. dayow ; doyhiQ (from 
O. Fr. doye). 

CLAIR, adj. clear, bright ; from L. clarus. 
For B,==^ai see § 54. — Der. dairtt^ -icre, 
-on ; c/flrine, -inette ; (idairci, ec/mrcir, 
c/rtiVvoyant. 

CLAIRIERE, a glade. See dair. 

CLAIRON, stn. a clarion (clear-sounding 
trumpet). See dair, 

CLAIRVOYANT, adj. clear-seeing. See 
dair. — Der. dairvoyance. 

CLAMEUR, sf. clamour, din ; from L. 
clamdrem. For -6rem = -6wr see § 227. 

Clandestin, adj. clandestine ; from L. 
clandestiiius. 

‘t'Clapet, sw. a valve; from Germ. 
klape (§ 27). 

CLAfIER, sm. a burrow. See dapir.^ 

CLAPIR (SE), vpr. to squat (of rabbits); 
from L. clepdre* (se clopere — to hide 
oneself). For atonic o = a see amender; 
for 6re = i> see Hist. Gram. p. 130, — Der. 
dapiGT. 

CLAPOTER, vn. to clap, chop, splash. Dim. 
of dapper. An onomatopoctic word (§ 34). 

CLAQUE, sf. a slap, smack. An ononiato- 
poctic word (§ 34). — Der. daqaci (which 
is a doublet of clichfry q. v.), dacquear. 

CLAQUEMUKER, va. to immure. Origin 
unknown. 

CLARIFIER, va. to clarify; from L. clarifl- 
care. For loss of medial c sec § 129; 
for are = er sec § 263. See dair. — Der. 
darificA\\oi\. 

CLARINETTE, sf. a clarionet; dim, of 
darine. See dair. 

CLARTE, sj. clearness ; from L. claritatem, 


by regular loss of I (see § 52), and by 
-atem=-e (see § 230). 

Classe, 5/ a class; from L. cl ass is. — Der. 
dasscTy dassement, dvdasstr, c/nssique 
(which is a doublet of glas, q. v.), dass- 
ification. 

Clause, sf a clause, a thing concluded, 
closed up; from L. clausa, p. p. of clau- 
dere. Clause is a doublet of c/ose, q. v. 

Claustral, adj, claustral; from L. cl aus- 
tralis. 

CLAVEAU, sm. (i) (Archit.) a keystone; 
(2) the sheep-rot; the lumps formed in 
this disease being thought to be like nail- 
heads (clavis). O. Fr. daveU from L. 
clavellus, dim. of clavis. For -ellus — 
-el — -MM see § 204. — Der. davelvc (from 
O. Fr. davele). 

f Clav ^cin, sm. a harpsichord; from It. 
davicemhaio (§ 25). 

Clavicule, :f. the collar bone ; from L. cla- 
vicula. Clavicule is a doublet o( chevilUy 
q. V. 

Clavier, sm. a key-chain, key- board (of a 
piano); from L. claviarius", from clavis. 
In O. Fr. = prtrte-def i. c. a key-ring ; ap- 
plied afterwards to a collection of piano- 

keys (§ 13)' 

CLEF, sf. a key; from L. clavis. For a=e 
see § 54; for v-/ see § 142. 

Cldmatite, sf. clematis; trom L. clerna- 
tideni. 

Clement, adj. clement, merciful ; from L. 
clementem. — Der. c/tv/zence, from L. 
clemcntia. 

Clepsydre, sf. a clepsydra, water-clock ; 
from L. clepsydra. 

CLERC, sm. a clerk, scholar; from L. cleri- 
cus, Gr. K\rjpiK 6 sy one who belongs to 
the KkijpoSy or clergy, as opposed to a Lay- 
man. The prim, sense has been expanded 
to that of a man of learning, then a pen- 
man, clerk (in ail its senses), agent, as 
in ch re d\ivniu\ etc. For loss of i see §51. 

CLERGE, sm! the clergy ; from L. cleri- 
catus, from clericus. For loss of atonic 
1 see § 52; for 0=^" see § 129; for 
-atus = -e see § 201. 

Clerical, adj. clerical; from L. clerical! s. 

Clericature, sf. the clerical stale ; from L. 
clericatura* from clericus. 

CLICHER, va. to stereotype. O. P'r. diquery 
a form which shows that dicker is a vari- 
ant of diquery q. v. : it is also a doublet of 
daquery q. v. Similarly in Germ., ab- 
hlitscheny^dichery is derived from Hatschen, 

^daquer, — Der. dichli^ dichsi^G, 
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Client, sm. a client, dependent; frpm L. |CLOPIN.CLOPANT.Ior.<.rf«.l.aUingt,.‘rtov. 
clicntem.-Der. e//e«/fcle. 'cnnmRTF't™ woodW. In 17 * 

C1-K5NER, va. to wink ; froip L. oUnaro. CLOI OR 1 h, »»». a Heeraded ft^ 

n becomes gn, and undergoes the same cent, written r 

change as nn in grunnire, grogner; elampore, which should be lU true form, 

piiiiionem*, ^igaoB, fr®**i Lat. olausus porous (ht. a 

Climat, A/». climate; from climatem. — P*g*)« is hard to say why thss 

Der. c//mfl/eriqiie. should be applied to the wood-louse; still 

CUN, sm. a wink; verbal subst. of cligner, q.v. the wood-louse is almost everywhere called 

Clinique, adj. clinical, sf. clinical surgery; a pig. The Lat. called it sometimes asel- 

from L. cl in ice, a medical lesson given at lus, sometimes porcellio, the It. parcel^ 

a sick in.jirs bedside. //«o. the Gr. uvioKut. Similarly in the French 

CLINQUANT, sm, tinsel, Dutch gold-leaf; provinces; in Champagne cochon de saint 

^ abbrev. of O. Fr phrase or clinquant. C/Z/i- Antoine^ in Dauphine kaion (a pig), in Anjou 

quer^ Ncth. hlinhen^ properly means to /ree ( = /r7/7>, a S(jw). These parallels con- 

make a clinking noise (§ 27). A like rneta- firm the existence of this metaphor, without 

phor is found in Germ., which calls this however explaining it. 

metal ratischgold. CLORK, va. to close, shut ; from L. clftu- 

CLIQUER, see clicher, of which it is another dfire. For the regular loss of the j enull. 5 
form. see § 51 ; for au — o see § 106; for dr = r 

CLIQl/ETER, 1 * 71 . to clack, click. F'requcnt. see § 168. — Der. vclort\ cnclore, cnclos, 

of O. f'r. cliquer. An onomalopoctic word dvclore; clos, close (whose doublet is clause), 

(§ 34). — Der. cliquet'is. c/oserie, c/osier. 

f Oliver, 177 . to cleave; from Engl. CLOTURE, an enclosure, fence, close. 

(§ 28).— Der. clh'Hge. O. Fr. closture, from L. clausitura *, from 

Cloaque, sm. a sewer; from L. cloaca. olausus. E'or regular loss of i see § 52; 

CLOCHE, y. a bell; from Mcrov. L. clocca, for au^o sec § 106; for loss of a see 

Gerni.g'/ocic (§ ’o) ; probably originally an § 148. 

ononiatopoetic word (§ 34). For c — cA see CLOU, sm. a nail. O. Fr. do, from L. clavus. 

§ 126. — Der. c/oc/icr, -ette, -cton. E'or av — au = o = 07 / see §§ 106, 107.— 

i^LOClIER, 271 . to halt, limp, hobble. Prov. Dcr.^e/o 7 /er, -tier, enc/07/cr, dec/o 77 er. 
clopchar. (fk. (lame) gave birth, CLOYERE, sf. an oyster basket. See claie. 

in the first ages after the fall of the Empire, t Club, sm. a club; the Engl, club (§ 28), 
to a Lat. cloppus*. This word is found — Der. c/7/6iste. 

in the filosscs of Philoxcnus, ‘ cloppus = Clystdre, sm. a clyster; from L. clyster. 
X<v\6s*\ and the Lex Alamannoruni gives Coactif, adj. coactive; from L. coactivus. 
cloppus for claudus, ‘ut cloppus per- Coaction, sf. the act of compulsion, coac- 
inaneat.* This adj. cloppus has given the tion ; from L. coactioneni. 

Kr. two important words : - Coaguler, va. to curdle,, coagulate ; from 

1. O. Fr. adj. clop (lame), whence the L. coagulare. Coaguler \s a doublet of 
vn. eloper, lost in mod. Fr., leaving its pres. cailler, q. v. — Der. co77g'7//ation. 

panic, in the expression clopin-clnpant, of Coaliser, vn. to coalesce. An ill-formed 
which the first part is the verbal subst. of word from L. coalcsccre. — Der. con/ition. 
c/o/)7;77?;', anotlicr dcriv. of ^clopcxs Coasser, vn. to croak. In i6th cent, co- 

also a compd. of eloper. axer, from L. coaxarc*, from Gr. /cod^.— 

2. Through a dcriv., cloppicus, came Der. coasseniciit. 

the 2 / 77 . cloppicnre, which regularly losing f Cobalt, sm. cobalt; the Germ, cobalt 
* (§ 5'-^) became clop’care, whence on one (§ 27). 

hand the Prov. clopchar, on the other the Fr, COCAGNE, sf. cockayne. O. Fr. quaigne, in 
clocher. For c — cA see Hist. Gram. p. 64. medieval mythology an imaginary land in 
LOISON, sf. a partition; from L. clos!- which the houses were made of cakes (cogj/w 

onem*, by transposition of i : see Hist. as they were then called, now couque). 

Giai . p. qq COCARDE, sf. a cockade. O. Fr. coquarde, 

LOITRE, aw. a cloister, monastery. O. Fr. a cock’s comb, then a red device in the hat, 

clohtre, from L. claustrum. For au = o like a cock’s comb. Scecoj. — Der. cocard- 


Giai . p. qq 

LOITRE, aw. a cloister, monastery. O. Fr. 
clohtre, from L. claustrum. For au = o 
— 07 sec nboyer and § 107 ; for loss of s see 
§ 148. — Der. cloitrei. 


COCASSE, adj. ludicrous. Origin unknown. 
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COCHE, (0 sm. a large boat ; from L. con- 
cha*, which from its proper sense of shell, 
conch, came to that of a little boat. P'or 
nc-r see <'o(jue and Hist. Gram. p. 82. 
The word was early applied to certain pub- 
lic carriages by the common transfer of 
words relating to water-carriage to land-car- 
riage (§ 13). Similarly in Paris before 1855 
some omnibuses were called gondoles, others 
gaU'reSy thus taking their names from terms 
of navigation. Hence (2), a coach, car- 
riage ; see above. — Der. cocAer, porte- 
cochhre. 

COCHE, sf. a tally, notch. Origin unknown. 
— Der. docochar is to shoot an arrow, by 
freeing it from the notch of the arbalist. 

COCHE, sf. a sow. Origin unknown. — Der. 
cochon. 

t Cochenille, sf cochineal; inlrod. in 
1 6th cent, from Sp, cochinilla (§ 26). 

COCHER, sm. a coachman. See cache. 

COCHET, stn. a cockerel. Sec enq, 

COCHE VTS, sm. the crcKted laik. Origin 
unknown. 

COCHON, sm. a pig. Sec coche. 

+ Coco, sm. cocoa ; introd. from Port, cdquo 
(§ 26). — Der. cocotier. 

COCON, sm. a cocoon. See coque. 

Coction, sf. a coction, boiling ; from L. 
coctionem. Cociton is a doublet of cuis- 
son, q. V. 

Code, sm. a code; from L. codiceni, — Der. 
codifier. Code is a doublet of codex. 

Codicille, sw. a codicil; from L. codi- 
cilliis. 

Coefficient, sm. a coefficient ; from co, L. 
cum, and efficient from L. cfficientein. 

Coemption, sf. coemption; from L. co- 
emptioiiem. 

Coercition, sf coercion; from L. coerci- 
tionem. — Der. coercit'd. 

CGIUR, sm. the heart; from L. cor. For 
o = asit see § 79. 

COFFRE, .sm. a chest, trunk, coffer; from 
L. cophinus, a basket, but used for a 
coffer in the Capit. de Villis, art. 62 ; 

* coflnis id est scriniis.’ C6ph(i)nas was 
first rcgiikirly contrd. (sec § 51) into 
coph’nus ; then ph. became f see § 146. 
The Romans proiicd. ph and f differently, 
as wc see from Priscian : ' Non tarn fixis 
labris est pronuntiaiula f, (piomodo ph,* but 
this shade of dilfcrence was soon effaced, 
and has entirely disappeared from modern 
languages. For ph =/ cp. phasianus, 
faisan, and § 146. Cof’nus becomes coffre 
by chaiiKiiig n into r: this permutation of 


the nasal into a liquid is also to be found in 
ord’nem, ordre^ etc., § 163. Coffre is .1 
doublet of coffin. — Der. tv^/*et, coj/rcr, en- 
cnffrcT. 

COGNEE, sf. an axe, hatchet. O. Fr. coignee. 
from L. cuueata a wedge to cleave wood 
with. First ea became in, see Hist. Gram, 
p. 66, then cuniata becomes coignee by 
(1) ni=g«, see aragne, (2) u — oi, see 
§ (3) -ata = -e^, see § 20i. 

COGNER, vn. to drive in (a nail, wedge). 
O. Fr. coigner, from L. cuueare. For 
cuneare - coigner see cognre. 

Cohabiter, vn. to cohabit; from L. co- 
h a b i t a r e . — Der. cohabit Ation. 

Coherent, adj. coherent; from L. cohae- 
rentein. 

Cohesion, sf. cohesion; from L. cohae- 
sionem. 

Cohorte, sf. a cohort; from L. cohortern. 
Cohorte is a doublet of cour. 

COHUE, sf. a rout, crowd ; verbal subst. of 
cohuer (to cry, hue and cry together). For 
the etymoh)gy see hner. 

C(.)I, /ewi. COl'l'E, quiet, coy, still; from ].. 
quidtus. For loss oft see § i 1 S ; for i = 0/ 
see § 68; for qu - c sec car. Coi is a 
doublet of quitte^ q. v. 

COIFFR, sf. a headdress, cap; from L. cofea*. 
used by Foriimatus. Fiist ea bec ame ia (see 
Hist. Gram. p. 66), then colia beiome» 
coiffe by attraction of i, wliich changes o 
into oi (see § 84). — Der. cof//er, -eiir, -ure, 
dvcoiffiex. 

COIN, sm. a corner, nook; from L. cuneus. 
f'or eus- ius sec Hist. Gram. p. 66; for 
ni— g;i see aragne; for u -oi see § 100. 
— Der. Treoin. 

Coincider, vn. to coincide; from L. eo- 
i ncidere. — Der. cot«cic/encc. 

GOING, sm. a quince. O. Fr. cooing, Prov. 
codoing j It. cotogmtj from L. cotoneus. 
-eus becoming regularly -ius (see Hist. 
Gram. p. 66b cotonius produced O. Fr. 
cooingy (i) by dropping medial t (see § 

1 17), (2) by changing ni into ng (see Hist. 
Gram. p. 65), (3) by changing o into oi 
(see § 58). — Der. cog?inssv, -assier. 

t Coke, sm. coke ; the Eng. coke (§ 28). 

COL, sm. a neck, of which con is the softer 
form, see § 158; from L. collum. Col is 
a doublet of con, q. v. — Der. fo/lier, -let, 
-lerette, deco/ler, encoZurc, acco/cr. 

'bColback, sm. colback; from Turk. 
kolhdk, a furred hat, adopted by certain 
French cavalry regiments on their return 
from the campaign of Egypt (§ 31). 
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Col6optdre, m. a beetle, adj. coleopterous , 
fioiii Or. KoKfuTTTfpos, sheath-winged. 
Coldre, wrath; fiom L. cholera. Colt-re 
is a doublet of cholera and 0. Fr. colle. 
fColibri, sw. a humming-bird; iiitrod. 

from the American colonies (§ 32). 
COLIFICHET, sm. a trinket. Origin un- 
known. 

COLIMA9ON, sm, a snail. See limafon. 
Colique, sf. the colic; from L. colica. 
f Col is, SfH. a package, more correctly 
written coli, from It. co//o, the neck (§ 25). 
Collaborer, va. to work with ; from L. 

rollaborare. — Dcr. collnbontaur, -ation. 
Collateral, adj. collateral; from L. col la- 
teralis*. 

Collateur, sm, a collator; from L. col la- 
tore in. 

Collation, sf. a collation ; from L. colla- 
lioiiem. The sense of a light repast comes 
from convents, in which the monks made a 
daily ‘collation’ or reading and discussion 
(Ui Holy Writ. This conference was fol- 
lowed by u light meal, which thence took 
the name of ( ollatio. — Der. coUationner. 
I!ollc, .s/. paste, glue; from (Jr. KuXXa . — 
Der. collar, tW-calhr, enco//er. 

^ollecte, s/. a collection, collect ; from L. 
colicc’ta (partic. of colligere). Callecfe 
doublet of cueillette, q. v. — Der. coU 
/ec/enr. 

’ollectif, adj. collective; from L. collec- 
tivus 

bllection, sf. a collection ; from L. col- 
lection e m . — Der. collectionwQZ. 
ollege, sm. a college, high school ; from L. 
collegium. — Der. co/Zcg-ial, colh'^xtn, 
olldgue, sm. a colleague ; from L. collega. 
oiler, va. to stick, glue, paste. See colle.. 
JLl.ERKT'rE, sf. a collar, frill. See collier. 
^LLET, sm. a collar. See col. — Der. cdle.- 
cr, se Aocolletcx, 

OLLIER, sm. a necklice. See col. — Dcr. 
collercite, dim. of O. Fr. coller for collier. 
3 LLINE, sf. a little hill, hiflock ; from L. 
collina, a dim. of collis, a word used by 
Roman surveyors. Columella uses the form 
collinum. 

^llision, sf. a collision; from L. collisi- 
onein. 

allocation, sf. a collocation ; from L. 
collorationem. 

)lloque, sm. a colloquy; from L. col- 
loquium. 

>lloquer, va. to class, marshal, place; 
from L. collocare. Colloquer is a doublet 
>f CQucher^ q. v. | 


Collusion, sf. collusion; from L. collu- 
sionem. 

Coll3rre, sm, collyrium, eye-salve ; from L. 
collyrium. 

Colombo, sf. a dove ; from L. columba.— 
Der. co/om6ier, colomh'm. 

Colon, sm. a husbandman ; fromL. colonus. 
— Der. co/ome (wWch is a doublet of 0 . Fr. 
colonge), co/o«ial, co/o«iser. 
t Colonel, sm. a colonel; iiitrod. in l6th 
cent, from It. colonello (§ 25). 
Colonnade, sf a colonnade; from It. ro- 
lonnata*, sec §§ 25, 201. 

COLONNE, sf. a column ; from L. columna. 
For u = o see § 97 ; for mn = wM see § 160. 
This assimilation of mn to nn is to 
be found in Lat., where we have connecta 
for cuni-nccto, etc. (§ 16S). — Der. colofin- 
adc, coUmneXXt. 

Colophane, sf colophony ; in 1 6th cent. 
colophone: of hist, origin (§ 33); from L. 
colophonia. n)sin of Colophon. 
Coloquinte, sf. colocynlh; from L. colo- 
cynthis. 

Colorer, 1/0. to colour; from L. colorarc. 
Cdorer is a doublet of colorier. — Der. 
co/oration 

fColoris, sm. colouring; introd. in i6th 
cent, from It. colorito (§ 25). — Der. color* 
ier, ro/oristc. 

Colosse, sm. a colossus; from L. colossus. 
— Der. colnssn]. 

COLPORTER, va. to hawk, peddle ; from 
col and porter, q.v. The colporteur was 
rightly a pedlar with a pack on his neck. 
— Der, co//>or/eur, colportn^c. 

Colure, sw.(Astron.) colure; from Gr. «dAov- 
pos, sc. ypafipt^l, properly ~ I igne colure. 
t Colza, .sm. colza, r.ipe-seed; from Flem, 
koolsaed ($27). 

COMBATTRE, va. to fight, combat ; from L. 
cumand bat/re (q. v.). — Der. combat (verbal 
subst.). 

COMBIEN, adv. how many; from com ( = to 
what point), 0 . Fr. form of comme (q. v.), 
and biefi. See Hist. Gram. p. 160. 
Combiner, va. to combine ; from L. coin- 
b i 11 a re. — Der. comWwaison. 

COMBLE, sw. top, summit, fulfilment; from 
L. cumulus, which signifies a summit in 
several medieval texts. Cum(ti)lus, regu- 
larly contrd. (see § 51) into cum^us, be- 
comes comhle. For u = o see § 97; for 
ml = w2W see Hist. Gram. pp. 72, 73. 
COMBLER, va, to fill up, fulfil ; from L.- 
cumulore, regularly contrd. (§ 52) into 
cum’lare, whence combler. For letter- 
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changes see comhh. Comhler is a doublet 
of ciitnuler, q. v. 

Combustion, sf. conibustlon ; from L. 
combustionem. 

Com6die, sf. a comedy, play ; from L. 
comoedia. For oe — e see § 105. — Der. 
comcJiiiw. 

t Comestible, adj, eatable, edible; in- 
trod. in iGih cent, from It. comestibile (§ 

25)- 

Comdte, sf. a comet; from L. cometes. 

Cornices, sm. pi. comitia ; from L. comitia. 

Comique, adj. comic; from L. comiciis. 

’)' Comity, sm. a committee; introd. during 
the Regency from Engl, committee (§ 28). 
Comite is a doublet of q. v. 

COMMANDER, va. to command ; from L. 
commendare or commandare * (used 
in sense of ‘to order* in late Lat.). — Der. I 
commande (verbal subst.), commandement^ 
commandant, commandeiiTf cotnmenderie, 
commandite, lecommander. 

COMMANDITE, sf. a joint-stock company. 
See commander. — Der. comrnanditer, com- 
manditsilre. 

COMME, adv. how; from L. qu6mddo. 
For loss of the last two syllables see §§ 50, 
51. For qu-c see car. — Der. comment, 
compd. of comme and ent, which is from 
L. iude. Inde becomes ent by i = c, sec 
§ 71 ; and by d~/, see § 121 : ent is also 
found in the word souv-ent, from sub inde. 
Diez prefers to derive it (see also Hist. Gram, 
p. 160) from comme and -ment. 

Commemoration, sf. commemoration ; 
from L. comnicmorationem. — Der. com- 
memoratii. 

COMMENCER, va. to commence, begin. 
It. cominciare, from L. cominitiare ♦, 
compd. of cum and initiare. Co- 
min(i)tiere, losing its i regularly (see , 
§ 52), becomes comin’liare, which gives 
commencer. For u = 0 (a Latin change) 
see §97; for i — c sec § 72 ; for -tiare 
= -ccr see § 264. The duplication of the 
m is peculiar. — Der. commencement. 

Commensal, sm. a messmate; trom L. 
commensalis*, one who lives at the 
same tabic, mensa. 

Commensurable, adj. commensurable ; 
from L. rum and mensurabilis. 

COMMENT, adv. why, how. See comme, 

Commentaire, sm. a commentary, com- 
ment; from L. commentarius. 

Commenter, va. to comment, annotate; 
from L. commentari. — Der. comment- 
ateur. 


Commdre, sf. a gO''''ip, joint godmolhcr. 
'riie Church gives t<» infants at their baj*- 
tism a spiiitu.il fathe r and mother, whose 
it is to take charge of the child should the 
luitural parents die, the godfather and god- 
mother {parrain, marraine) being counted 
as the second father and mother (or, as 
would now be said, its co-pere and vo- 
77 ure) : cedes. Lat. expressed this double 
idea by the words com-piiter, coin-miiter, 
whence compire and commt're, which origin- 
ally signified the two persons who held the 
child at the font. For commater — co;«- 
mcre sec nn're. — Der. co;/;;;nrage. 

COMMETTRE, va. to commit ; from L. 
committere. For i = e sec § 72. — Der. 
commis, commissaire, commission. 

Comminatoire, adj. comminatory, threat- 
ening; from L. comminatorius* (from 
comminationem, which from commi- 
nari). 

COM MIS, sm. a clerk. Sec commettre. 

Commiseration, sf. commiseration, pity ; 
from L. commiserationeni. 

COMMISSAIRK, sm. a commissary, com- 
missioner. See commettre. — Der. corntnis- 
ariat. 

COMMISSION, sf. a commission. See com- 
mettre. — Der. commissionnex, comtnission- 
naire. 

Commode, (i) adj. commodious; from L. 
commodus. (2) sf. a chest of drawer.s 
so called from its commodiousness. 

Commotion, sf. a commotion; from L. 
commotionem. 

COMMUER, va. to commute; from L. com 
mutare. For loss of t see § 117. — Der. 
commwahlc. 

COMM UN, adj. common; from L. com- 
munis. — Der. commune, communal, com- 
numhme, rom/nr/z/iste. 

COMMUNAUTK, .f. a community; from L.‘ 
communalitatem by regularly dropping 
1 (see § 52) and reduction of com- 
munaTtatem into communaitte by (i) 
al = n7/ (see § 157); (2) -atem = -c (sec 
§ 230). 

COMMUNIER, va. to communicate; frornL. 
communicare (which in ecclcs. language 
signified to receive the Eucharist). For loss 
of medial c see § 129. Communier is a 
doublet of coinmuniquer and O. Fr. co- 
menger. 

Communion, sf. communion ; from L. 
communionem. 

I Communiquer, va. to communicate; 

I from L. communicare. Communiquer 
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is a (loiiblct of cnmmunter, — Dor. commu~ 
comniunic'A\\L 

Commutation, sf. coimniilation ; from L. 
coiiiniutatioiicm. 

Compacte, udj. compact; from L. com- 
pact us. 

C()MI’A(tNK, .</. a companion ; fcm. o( (). Fr. 
compaitrn. Fat. cuin-panis ♦ pro<iiiccd 
in Mcrov. Fat. a siibst. compfinio*. whence 
tlic O. Fr. comptihig (for a - ai see § 54), 
while its acciis. companionem produced 
tlie form cninpagnun (for ni— see ct- 
ffopffte). or the.‘>c two O. Fr. forms, the 
subjective and objective, the latter only 
survives; see Hist. Gram. p. 89 sqq. Com* 
paing has gone, leaving its fern, compagne 
and the deriv. compagnie^ and compagnon 
remains. The oldest known occurrence of 
compnign is in the Germano-Lat. Glosses of 
the Vatican, .which arc of the time of Louis 
the Debonair, in the phrase, no longer Lat. 
but Romance, * ubi (h)abuisti niansionem 
(lOac nocte, compagn ? ' — Der. compagmt^ 
compagnon. zccompagner. 

!^OMPAGNIK, sf. a company. Sec compagne. 
[COMPAGNON, sm. a companion. See com* 
pagne. — Der. cnmpagnonnvigQ. 
X)MPARAiTRK. vn. to appear; from L. 
comparescere. For parescere —paraitre 
see apparal're. 

Comparer, va. to compare; from L. corn- 
par a re. Comparer is a doublet of O. Fr. 
comprer. — Der. compar^xhon. cow/nrable, 
com/'nr.ilir. 

^OMPAROIR, vn. to put in an appearance; 

from F. comparore. For e =0/ see § 62. 
t* Comp arse, sf. a figure-d.inccr ; introd. 

from It. enmpar^a (§ 25). 
'OMPARTFMKNT, sm. a compartment, 
panel, division; from O. Fr. verb compartir, 
which from F. compartiri*. Comparti-\ 
menf is derived from compartir^ like senti- 
ment from sentir. 

»omparution, sf. an ajyearancc; cor- 
rupted from L. comparitionem. 

OMPAS, sm. a compass, pair of compasses; 
properly measure, equal distance. lu O. Fr. 
it signified pas e gal ^ pas rvgulier, fiom L. 
coinpassus * (see pas). — Der. rowipnsser, 
to measure by compa.ss, whence the wider 
scn.se of measuring one’s acts, 
ompassion, sf. compassion ; from L. 
compassionem. 

ompatir, vn, to compassionate, pity; 
from L. compatiri*. — Dcr. compatWAOf 
lucow^orible (conipatibilis^, incompa- 
tibilis*). 


Compatriote, sm. a compatriot ; from L. 
com pat riot a 

+ Compendium, sm. a compendium, 
abridgement; the L. compendium. 

Compenser, va. to compensate, set off, 
balance: frcjin I^. cr>inpeiisarc. — Dcr. 
comf'rn sation, ricompen ver . 

COMPKKE, sm. a godfather, gossip. Sec 
comm ire. 

Computer, vn. to he due, in the competency 
of; Ironi L. conipctcre. — Der. competent, 
compitvnee, incompitenX, info?7//vVence. 

Comp6titeur, sm. a competitor ; from L. 
c o m p e t i t o r e m . — Der. competi l ion. 

Compiler, va. to compile; from L. com- 
pi la re. — Der. com/ildtion. 

COMPLAINTS, sf. a complaint; partic. subst. 
of O. Fr. verb complaindre (see plaindre). 

COMPLAIRE, vn. to please, gratify ; from 
L. complacere. For letter-changes see 
plaire. — Der. complaisant, complaisance. 

Coippl^ment, sm. complemcitt, fulness; 
from L. complementum. — Der. comple- 
mentdire. 

Complet, adj. complete; from L. comp Ic- 
tus. Complete is a doublet of complies, 
q. v. — Der. completer. 

Complexe, adj. complex; from L. com- 
plcxus. 

Complexion, sf. complexion ; from L. 
coniplexioncm. 

Complice, (i) adj. privy to, (a) smf. an 
accomplice; from L. complicem. — Der. 
complieixv. 

COMPLIES, sf. complines; in cedes. Lat. 
completae. For e = i see § 60; for 
loss of t see § I18. In liturgical language 
this part of the divine office is called the 
horae completae, because it completes 
the service, whicA comprehends prime, tierce, 
sexte, none and complies, or in liturgical Lat. 
prima, tertia, sexta, nona, comple- 
torium. Complies is a doublet of com- 
plete. 

f Compliment, sm. a compliment; in- 
trod. in 1 6th cent, from It. complimento 
(§ 2!;V — Der. compUmentex. 

'Compliquer, va. to complicate; from L. 
complicarc. — Der. compliczxion. 

COM PLOT, sm. a plot. Origin unknown. 

— Der. comploter. 

Componction, sf. compunction; from L. 
compunctionem *■ (strong sorrow at 
having offended God). 

Comporter, va. to admit of, allow ; from 
L. comportare. 

COMPOSER, va. to compose; from L. eom- 
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pausare *, compd. of cum and pausare. 
For au~o see § lo6. — Dcr. iQcompo&er, 
deeo;w/>o5fr, eowz/ositeiir, (L. 

composi t oreni, compositionem) . 

Composite, composite : from L. com* 
posit us. Composite is a doublet of com- 
pote. q. V. 

COMPOSTKUR,s;«. a composing-stick; from 
L. composit6rem. For loss of atonic i 
see § 52; for torem = /»/r see § 228. 
Composteur is a doublet of compositeur. 

COMPOTE, sf. stewed fruit. O. Fr. com- 
poste, It. composta. from L. composita. 
Compote is a doublet of composite. For 
loss of atonic I see § 5 1 ; for loss of s see 
§ 148. The fall of s has not here been 
registered by the addition of a circumflex 
oil the o. 

COMPRENDRE, va. to comprehend ; from 
L. comprendere. For the loss of the 
penult. 8 see § 51. — Der. co;w/rehcnsioii 
(straight from L. comprehensionem). 

COMPRESSK, (Med.) a surgical compress; 
verbal subst. of O. Fr. verb compresser. See 
presser. 

Comprimer, va. to compress, repress ; 
from L. compriincre. 

COMPROMETTRE, va. to compromise; 
from L. compromittere. For i = e sec 
§ 72. — Dcr. comJro 7 n\s. 

COMPTABLE, adj. accountable, responsible. 
See compter. — Der. comptabilit*’'. 

COMPTER, va. to count, reckon; from L. 
computare, by regular loss of u (see 
§ 52), and by -aro = -e7*, sec § 263. The 
doublet of cojnpter is confer, q. v. — Der. 
compte (verbal subst., doublet of cornput). 
co;w/>/able, compto\x. l\.-co 7 tipte. decow/>/er, 
vavcompte (verbal subst. ^ mreompter). 

Compulser, va. to scare* examine ; from 
L. compulsarc*, to push together, then 
to collect, gather. 

Comput, sm. a computation ; from L. corn- 
put um. Comput is a doublet of compte, 
— Der. computer. 

Comte, sm. a count; from L. co litem, 
by regular loss of 1 (§ 51). — Der. cow/csse, 
comte (of which the doublet is comite), 
\\comJle. 

CONCASSER, va, to pound, crush ; from L. 
conquassare. Sec casser. 

Concave, adj. concave ; from L. concavus. 

Conedder, va. to concede, grant; from L. 
concedere. I 

Concentrer, va. to concentrate ; from con 
( = cum) and centre — Der. co»cen/ration, 
concentrique. 


Concept, .s;w.a coiicei'l (philo.Mqdiical term); 
from L. concept us. 

Conception, sf. a 1 onception ; from L 
concept ioiiem. 

Concerner, va. to concern, regard; fiom 
L. concernere*. 

t Concert, sm. a concert; introd. in 16th 
cent, from It. concerto (§ 25). 
fConcerter, va. to lehearse, concert; 
introd. in iCtli cent, from It. concet'tare 
(§ 25). — Der. Aoconcerter. 

Concession,./, a concession ; from L. coii- 
cessioncm . — Der. concessionwjare. 
t Concetto, sm. a conceit; an It. word, 
properly used of brilliant and false thoughts 
(§ 25). 

CONCE^VOIR, va. to conceive; from L. con- 
cipere. In this verb the accent has been 
displaced in Low Lat. from concipere to 
concip8re; this -8re has become -oir 
regularly, see §§ 63, 263. For i = e .«ec 
§ 68; for p = i/ see § ill. — Der. \i\con- 
ctfvable. 

Conchyliologie, 5/. conchology; from Gr. 
fcoy\v\ia and \oyos. 

CONCIKRCjE, .sm/. a doorkeeper. Origin 
unknown. — Der. cowc/Vrfferic. 

Concile, sm. a council; from L. concilium. 
Conciliabule, sm. a conventicle; from L. 
coiiciliabulum. 

Concilier, va. to conciliate; from L. con- 
ciliare. — Der. co;/c///ation, reco/zc/Z/atioii. 
Concis, ad/, concise; from L. eoncisus. — 
Der. concisiou. 

CONCITOYKN, sm. a fi llow-cilizen ; from 
con ( = cura) and citoyen, (j.v. 

+ Conclave, *m. a conclave; from It. 
conclave (§ 23). 

Conclure, va. to conclude; from L. con- 
cludcrc. This word, contrd. into con- 
clud’re regularly (see § 51), changes dr 
into r, see § 168. See also clore. 
Conclusion, sf. a conclusion; from L. 
conclusionern. 

CONCOMBRE, sm. a cucumber; from L. 
cucumerem. This word is contrd. regu- 
larly (see § 52) into cucum’rem, and then 
undergoes three changes : (i ) it intercalates 
n. as in latcrna, lanterne. Hist. Gram. p. 79. 
This intercalation was not uncommon in 
Lat., in which we find pinctor, lanterna, 
rendere, for pictor, latcrna, reddere. 
(2) m’r becomes mhr, see Hist. Gram. 

P- 7 .V (.^) u becomes o, see § 98. 

Concorde, sf. concord; from L. con- 
cordia. — Der. concorder, concordance, 
concordat. 
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CONCOURIR, vn. (i) to concur, co-opcratc. 
(2) to compete; from L. concurrere. 
See coftrir. 

CON(X)URS, (i) concurrence, (2) com- 
petition; from L. concursus. See co?/;-.s. 
Ooneret, concrete : from L. concretus. 
Ooncretion, s/. a concretion ; from L. con- 
cretioncm. 

Concubine, ft/, a concubine; from L. con- 
cub i n a . — Del*. coHcubinTi^c, 
Concupiscence, /. concupiscence ; from 
L. concupiscent! a. 

Concurrent, sm, a competitor; from L. 

cone urren tern . — Der. concurrence. 
Concussion, sf. extortion; from L. con- 
cuss ioneni (used in Roman Law for pecu- 
lation, extortion). — Der. concussiofinRirc. 
;^ONDAMNER, va. to condemn; from L. 
condemnare. For e = a sec § 65, note i. 
Condemnare is cum and damuare ; 
which gives Fr. damner. whence the a in 
the compound form. — Der. condamn-Atiow, 
condamtiib\e. 

Condenser, vn. to condense ; from L. con- 
den s a r e . — Der. condenyjiViovif cofidens^LicuT^ 
t'ondeufwhXc. 

Uondescendre, vn, to condescend; from 
L. cjinde.socndcrc. See dettcendre. — ^Der. 
condescendiwxX., condesicend,\\\ce. 

Uondigne, adj. condi<!:n (a theol. term) ; 
from L. condignus. — Der. condignemcnXy 
condign\\i\ 

/Ondiment, sm. condiment, seasoning; 

from L. condi men turn. 

’ondition, >/. condition; from L. condi- 
tio nem. — Der. cnnditiomicT^ conditionweX. 
Condor, sm. .1 condor ; a word of Ame- 
rican origin (§ 32). 

O N DO L K A N(^E, condolence. Sec doUumce. 
ONDOULOIR (SE), vpr. to condole with 
(used only in the iiitm.) ; from L, condo- 
lere. See douloir. 

bnducteur, .sm. a conductor, guard, guide; 
from L. eon duct o rein. , 

ONDUIRE, vn, to conduct, guide ; from L. 
conducere. Conduc(§)re becomes con- 
duc*re (see § 51), whence conduire. f'or 
u = m' sec § 96 ; for cr = r sec Hi.st. Gram, 
p. 8i. — Der. conduxXe (panic, subst.), con- 
duit, vccondidrey mcondmXe, 
dne, sm. a cone; from L. conus. The 
circumflex is added in order to express the 
long Gr. vowel of kQvos : the word is 
modern. — Der. co/^ique, conifere. 

Onfabuler, vn. to confabulate, talk fami- 
liarly together; from L. confabulari. — 
Der. conjTifrrr/ation. 


Confection, s/. construction, making ; from 
L. con feet ionem. — Der. confectionwci. 
Confdddrer, vn. to confederate; from L. 

con foedera re. — Dt r. cow/eWeration. 
Confdrer, va. to confer, collate ; from L. 

confer re, — Der. confvri nee. 

CONFr‘!SSER, va. to confess ; from L. con« 
fessari* (frtquent. of confiteri ; for its 
formation see Hist. Gram. p. — Der. 

confesse (verbal subst.), confesbcut, co/i- 
/e.s.sion, eonyessional. 

Confidence, sf. a secret, trust ; from L. 
confident! a. Confidence is a doublet of 
confiance. — Der. confidentieX^ confident (L. 

I confidentem), confidemment. 

CONP'IER, va. to trust, confide ; from L. 
confidare*. For changes see fier. — Der. 
confi.\\\cc. cow/iant. 

Configurer, va. to give form to; from L. 
configurarc, from cum and figurare. — • 
Der. coTifigurAtum. 

CONFINER, vn. to touch the borders of; 

from It. confinare (§ 25). 

CONFINS, sm.pl. confines, borders; from L. 
conflnis. 

CONFIRE, va. to preserve, pickle; from L. 
oonficere = to preserve fruit. Conficero 
took, especially in medieval Latinity, the 
.sense of ‘ making up * a medicine. Thus 
we read in the Leges Neapolitanae, * Quod 
perveniet ad notitiam suam quod aliquis 
confect ionari us minus bene conficiat curiae 
deiiuntiabit.* Contrd. regularly (§ 51) into 
conllc're, it becomes confire by cr s= r, see 
Hist. Gram. p. 81. — Der. confix^ confitorc. 
cortfisewx , ^econfit, c!eco/i/tture. 

Confirmer, va. to confirm ; from L. con- 
fi rm arc. — Der. co?ifirnrAX\oa. 

CONFISEUR, sm. a confectioner. See confire, 
— Der. confiseixe. 

Confisquer, va. to confiscate ; from L. 

con fi sea re. — Der. co/i/f.ic.ition. 
CONFITURF 2 , sf. preserve, jam. See confire. 
Conflagration, sf. a conflagration ; from 
L. conflagrationem. 

CONFLIT, sm. a conflict ; from L. con« 
flictus. For ct = / see § 16S. 

Confluer, vn, to flow togtther, be con- 
fluent; from L. conflucrc. — Der. con- 
flnent. 

CONFONDRE, va. to confound ; from L. 
confandSre. For loss of 5 see § 51 ; for 
u = o see § 98. 

Conformation, sf. conformation ; from L, 
conformationem. 

Conforme, adj. conformable ; from L. con-* 
forniis. — Der. conformer. conforntxle. 

H 
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tConfort, sm. comfort, Confort* 
ablev odj, comforUble ; introd. from 
Engl, potnforlt comfortable (§28). Confort 
is a doublet of comfort. 

CONFORTER, va. to strengthen ; from L. 
oonfortire *. — Der. it^conforter. 

Confraternity, sf a confraternity. See 
fraternite. 

CONFRERE, $m. a colleague. See frere. — 
Der. cow/nrie. 

CONFRONTER, va. to confront. See front. 
— Der. confront2X\o\\. 

ConfUS, ad}. confu>ed ; from L. confusus. 
- - Di^r. confiiiXow^ eo/i/i/w'meiit. 

CONGE, i/w. (i) leave, permi.ssioii ; (2) leave 
of absence ; from L. commeatus = per- 
mission. authorization, written commiatus 
in 8ih-ccnt. documents, e. g. in Ch.ir- 
kmagne’s Capitularies, vi. 16: * Mulier, si 
sine comiato viri sui velum in caput siuim 
miserit.* For commeatus - commiatus 
see ahrefrer and agencer. Comiatus gives 
Prov. comjnt and Fr. cougt'. For i-^g 
see Hist. Gram. pp. 65, 66 ; for -atus=:-i' 
see § 200; for m-w sec § 160. — Der. 
coW;Cr< dtcr. 

Congeler, va. to congeal ; from L. conge- 
lare. Der. cowg^e/ation. 

Congendre, adj. congeneric ; from L. con- 
gener. 

Congestion, if. congestion ; from L. coii- 
gestionem. 

Conglobation, if. the act of heaping 
togithcr (chiefly as a rhetorical action); 
from L. conglobationcm. 

Conglomerer, va. to gather together, mass 
together, amass ; from L. conglomerarc. 

Conglutiner, va. to glue together; from 
L. congliitinare. -Der. co«jj»’/;//r«ation. 

Congratuler, va to congratulate ; from L. 
coiigraliilari . — Der. congrahd-AXxow. 

Congre, sw. a congcr-etl; from L. con- 
grus. 

Congregation, sf. a congregation ; from 
L. coiigregatioiiem. 

Congr^S, 6//Z. a congress ; from con- 
gressus. . 

Congru, adj. congruous, suitable ; from ly. 
coiigruus. — Der. co/zg^r/dte, iwcongrUf in- 
cow vr.vi to. 

Conjecture, f. a conjecture ; from L. 
c o n j e c 1 11 r a . — Der. conjectur'd] . 

Conjoindre. va. to conjoin; from L. con 
. jungcrc. See joindre. — Der. conjohil. 

Corjonctif, adj. conjunctive ; s/w. the sub- 
junctive mood; from L. conjuiictivus. — 
Der. conjoncCvit. 


Colijonction, if a conjunction ; from L. 
conjunctionem. 

Conjoncture. */. a conjuncture; from L. 
coiijii nctura. 

Conjugal, conjugal ; from L. coiiju- 
galis. 

Conjuguer, va. to conjugate ; from L. 
con j iiga r e. — Dcr. cowywj^aison. 

Conjurer, va. to conjure, conspire ; from 
L. coujurare — Der. coujurdUon. 

CONNaITRE, vti. to know. O. Fr. con- 
ois/re. from L. cognoscere. Cognos- 
c^e^re. rcgulatly contul. (see § 51) into 
cognoo’re, hecomes conohtre. Forgn — 
n see aaemr and § 13 1 ; for 0 = 0/ see 
§ 83; for ST-itr see Hist. Giam. p. 74. 
Conoistre becomes conmutre. I'or n-^ww 
see ennemi ; for.oi~w/ see § III; for lo.«:s 
of s see § 148 — Der. cowwniss.mt, cow- 
wwissance, cowwwissciir, cowwwisseineiit. cow- 
wwissab'e, recowwwissahle, recowwozVrc, re- 
cowwffissant, 1 conmutre. 

CONNE, adj. congenital ; from L. connatus. 
from cmn and natui\ for natu8=^wr seeW(. 

CONNETAULE, sm. a constable. O. Fr. 
cone'^ fable f It. conesiabilej frtnn L. comes 
stabuli, count of the stable (a dignitary 
of the Roman Empire, transferred to the 
Frankisli courts), Thecomes-stabuli, or 
as he was soon called in one word, the 
comcstabulus, entrusted under the early 
kings with the charge of the cavalry, be- 
came in the 13th cent, the c(»nmjaii(ler of 
the forces generally. Comes-stabuU be- 
coming coraestabulus, changed after the 
8th cent, into cone.stabulus. Form = n 
see § 160. A doeiiment of A. D. S07 lias 
‘ comes stabuli (|uem corru[)ti‘ conesta- 
bulus appellamus.’ Conestab(uilus, by 
reimlar contrn. (see § 31) into conesta- 
b’lus, becomes cfmei>table. For the later 
loss of s see § 148. 

Connexe, adj. connected; from L. con- 
11 ex us. „ 

Connexion, sf. the act of joining, con- 
nexion; from L. connexionem. 

Conniver, vn. to connive, wink at; from 
L. coniiivere. — Der. coww/veiice (L. coii- 
niventia). 

Conque, sf. a conch, shell ; from L. concha. 

CONQUERIR, va. to conquer ; from L. con- 
quirere. For quirere — sec ac- 

querir . — Der. cowywerant, cowywete (strong 
partic. subst., lor which see abioute and 
quefe). 

Consacrer, va, to consecrate; from L* 
consccrare. 
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CJonsanguin, adj, related in blood, cousiii 
(by the father’s side); from L. con sang ui- 
11 e 11 s . — Der. consanguinxXL 
CJonscionce, sf. the conscience; from L. 

CO n sc i e at i a. — Der. cotisciencx^wx. 
IJonseription, sf. a conscription ; from L. 
conscriptioiiern. 

vOnscrit, sm. a consciipt; from L. con- 
script us. 

consecration, sf, a consecration ; from L. 
consccratioiiem. 

cOnseCUtif, adj. consecutive ; as if from a 
supposed L. roiiseciitiv us *, dcriv. of con- 
secutum. Fur Fr. derivatives in -if see 
§ 

X^NSP^IL, s;w. counsel, advice ; from L. con- 
silium. For i = ei see § 70. — Der. 

emt ^<■//ler, d<’co/iA^/ 7 Ier. 

'ONSKNTIR, i;«. to consent; from L con- 
sontirc. — Der. cow.^ew/ement. 
yOns6quence, sf. conseqnetice; from L. 
conscqiieiitia. — Der. ct.nsctinenl (conse- 
«] u e n t e ni ), co/is/'yw^inmcnt, xnconst'quent^ 
xwcon'^vquence. 

'ONSKKVER, va. to preserve ; from L. con- 
servare. — Der. cows^rz/alioii. -atoire, con- 
serve /verbal subst.), conserviiXQXiT. 
Jonsid6rer, va. 40 consider; from L. 
coiisidcrare. — Der. co/r'/V/tValion, -able, 
i 1 1 CON sidt rd, th row siderCi. 
lonsigner, va. to consign, deposit; from 
Jv. con sign a re. — Der. condgne (vcibal 
subst.), cows/gwation, cows/g’wataire. 
lonsister, vn. to consist (oOj from L. 
consistere. — Der. consist.wW, -aiice. 
onsistoire, sm. a consistory ; from L. 
c(»nsistoriuni. 

DNSOLK, sf, a br.acket, console. Origin 
unknown. 

onsoler.v.'/. to console; from L. consolari. 
— Der. cow^o/alion, cowNo/able, cowso/ateur. 
onsolidor, va. to consolidate ; from L. 

«• o n s o 1 i d a r e . — Der. consol id aXwxx. 
onsommer, va. to comjilete, consum- 
mate; from L. eonsuininare. — Der. con- 
••‘owow.iiion, consomuK'^y consomm'AXewx . 
onsomption, sf. a consumption ; from L. 
voiisuniptionem.’ 

onsonne, sf. a consonant ; from L. con- 

SOllUS. 

onsonnance, .5/'. a co-isonance; from L. 
‘^ousoMiianti a. 

onsorts, sin. pi. associates ; from L. con- 
s>ort(*s. 

)NS()UDE, sf. (Bot.) consoiind, comfrey. 

I'r. con<ioUiey It. consolidoy from L. con- 
solida. I'or changes sec .sonde. 
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Conspirer, vn. to conspire; from L. con- 
spirare. — Der. conspirsLtion, conspir Attur. 

Conspuer, va. to scoff at, spit at ; from L. 
conspuere. 

Constant, adj. consent; from L. con- 
stant em. — Der. com'ance^ constamnxexxt. 

Constater, va. to ascertain, verify, state; 
formed from L. status. The word does 
not appear till early in the i8th cent. 

Constell6, adj. made under influence of 
some constellation; fioiii L. constella- 
tus *. 

Constellation, .sf. a constellation ; from 
L. constellationcm. 

Consterner, va. to dismay, strike with 
terror; from L. con sterna re. — Der. erm- 
s/erriAtioxx. 

Constiper, va. to constipate ; from L. 
const i pa re. — Der. consiipAliou. 

Constituer, va. to constitute ; from L. 
constituere — Der. constitutxQ’fXy constitii- 
tionnel, cows/f/wtionaHtd. cowA/z/want, consti- 
/i/tif. 

Constricteur, adj. constrictive; from L. 
con St r i cto re m . — Der. constrieixoxx. 

Constructeur, sm. a constructor; from 
L. coiislructorcm. 

Construction, sf. a construction ; from L. 
conslnictioiiem. 

Construire, va. to construct ; from L. 
construcre. 

Consubstantial. adj. consubstantial, from 
L. consubstantialis. 

f Consul, sm. a consul; this is an old 
adopted word (found in the 13th century) 
from Lat. consul (§ 33). — Der. constiUt, 
rowsw/aire. 

Consulter, va. to consult; from L. con- 
sultarc. — Der. (verbal subst.), 

consrd/aixt, consnlrdtioii, consrd/Atxf, con- 
sul tc^wr. 

Consumer, va. to consume ; from L. 
cunsumere. 

Contact, sw/. contact; from L. contactus. 

Contagion, sf contagion; from L. coii- 
tagionem. — Der. contagiewx (L. conta- 
giosus). 

CONTE, sm. a tale, narrative. See confer. 

Contempler, va. to contemplate ; from L. 
co litem p lari. — Der. contempldixoa^ con- 
templAXcoVy contempl-AXxL 

Contemporain, adj. contemporary ; from 
L. contemporaiicus. 

Contempteur, sm. a contemner, scoriier; 
from L. contemptorem. 

Contenance, sf. capacity, extent, b;.aring. 
Sec contenir, 

H 3 
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Contenii*, va. to contain, hold; from L. 
continer-c. For i = e see § 72; for e 
— i see §§.59, 60. — Her. cow/e»ant, co;i/ew- 

' ance, decow/e/iancer. •' 

Content, adj. content ; from L. contentus. 
— Der. contenter, nieco«/e«/er, co/i/fw/ement. 

Contentieux, 'adj^ contentious ; from L. 
contcntiosus. ^ 

Contention, .</. a contention; from X. 
coiitentioncm. 

CONTER, vn, to tell, narrate, frov. contar, 
from L. computare, which meant first to 
compute, count, then to enunierate, lastly 
to relate, recount. The correctness of this 
etymology is proved by the fact that It. 
contare and Sp. cnntnr mean both to count 
and to recount ; so also Geim. erzlihlen (to 
relate) is derived from znJden (to count). 
Comp(u)tdre, contracted regularly (sec 
§ 52) into compt’are, becomes conter. For 
mpt=:7«/ see Hist. (iram. p. 81 ; for m~n 
see § 160. Canter is a doublet of compter^ 
q. V. — Der. conte (verbal subst.), co/i/eur, 
Tzconter. 

Conteater. va. to contest, dispute ; from L. 
contestari. — Der. cofitei>te (verbal subst.), 
contestzX\o\\^ contestzh\t. 

Contexte^ s;«. context; from L, con- 
textus. 

Contexture, sf. contexture, weaving to- 
gether of parts ; from con and texture^ <1. v. 

Contigu, adj. contiguous; from L. con- 
t i guns. — Der. contiguxXi^, 

Continent, adj. continent; from L. con- 
tine nteni. — Der. continence. 

Continent, S7«. a continent; from L. con- 
tin e ntem . — Der. continentzX. 

Contingent, adj. contingent ; from L. 
c o n t i n g e n t e m . — Der. contingency. 

Continu, adj. continuous; from L. c on- 
tin uus. — Der. continmXA, continucX. con- 
//m/ellement, continucx^ co/i/fz/T/ation, dis- 
continuQX. • 

Contorsion, >f. a contortion, twist ; from 
L. contorsionem. 

Contourner, va, to give contour to, twist. 
See tourner. — Der. contour (\eibal subst.; 
see tour.) 

Contracter, va.to contract; from L. coii- 
tractare *. — Der. contractxox^. 

Contradicteur, sm, a conlradictcr, legal 
adversary; Irom L. contradictorem — 
Der. contradiction (L. contradictioncm); 
contradictioie (L. contradictorius). 

CONTRAINDRE, va. to constrain; from L. 
constringere. For loss of s see § 148 ; 
for -ingere ~ eindre see astreindre ; for 


eindre aindre see §§ 61, 63. — Der. ro/i- 
trainXe (partic. subst.). 

‘Contraire, adj. contrary; from L. con- 
trarius. — Dcr. contraricr. contrarivX^.. 

f Contraste, sm. a contrast; introd. in 
1 6th cent, from It. contrasto (§ 25). — 
Der. contrasfeT. 

Contrat, sm. a contract, agreement. O. Fr. 
contract, from L. contractus. — Cofitrat is 
a doublet of contracte. 

Contravention, sf. contravention; from 
ly. contraventionem *. 

Contro, prep, against; fiom L. contra. — 
Der. cwcontre. 

CONTRPMIALANCER, va. to counter- 
balance. See centre and balancer. 

fContrebande, sf. smuggling, contra- 
band ; introd. in iCth cent, from It. contrah- 
hando (§ 25 \ — Der. contrehandicx. 

CON IRE BASSE, sf. a counter-base. See 
centre and hasse. 

CONTRECARRER, va. to thwart, crc .ss. Sec 
centre and enrrer. 

CONTRF.Ca:UR, sm. aversion; adv. (A) 
imwillingly. See centre and cceur. 

CONTRKCOUP, sm. a rcj ercus.sion of one 
body off another (as of a ball from a wall, 
or in billiards, another ball) ; then, an un- 
expected unfortunate result. Sec centre 
and coup. 

CONTRE-DANSE, sf .a quadrille, country- 
dance. Sec centre and danse. 

CONTRRDIRE, va. to contradict. See con- 
tre zwAjlire. 

CONTREE, sf. a country. It. contrada, from 
L. coiitrata*. properly the country before, 
or against you, contra. We find the 
word in the Eeges Sicil. 3. 38, a medieval 
document : ‘ Statuimus, ut in utraque con- 
trata, tarn in terris domanii nostri quam 
in baronum,' etc. Just as contrata is from 
contra, so the Germ, gegend is from the 
prep, gegen. For ata=ec sec § 201. 

CONTRE-ECHANGE, sm. an unexpected 
change, or exchange. Sec centre and 
Mange. 

CONTRKFACON. sf. a counterfeit, forgery. 
See centre and fa^on, 

CONTREFAIRP^ va. to counterfeit, forge. 
See centre and faire. — Dcr. coutrefaiX. 

CONTRE-JOUR, sm. a light or window 
opposite an object, picture, spoiling its tffect. 
See centre and jour, 

CONTREMANDER, va. to countermand. 
See centre and mander. 

CONTREMARCHE,./. a countermarch. See 
centre and marche. 
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CONTREMARQUE, sf. a second mark placed 
on nicrcliandise, or on coins. Sec cofitre 
and marque. 

CONTRE-PARTIE, s/. a counterpart. S'ee 
cantre and parties 

CONTREPESER, va. to make a counteppo*ise. 
Sec contre and peser. 

CONTRE-PIED, sm. a back-scent (in hunt- 
ing'), the contrary. Sec contre and pied. 
CONTRE-POIDS, sm. a counterpoise. See 
contre and poids. 

CON'rRE-P()lNT, sm, counterpoint. Sec 
contre and point. 

CONTRE-POISON, sm. an antidote. Sec 

contre and poison. 

JONTRESCARPE, sf. a counterscarp. See 
contre and escarpe. 

L'ONTRESChiL, sm. a coimterscal, little seal 
added to a sealed document. See contre 
and seel. 

JONTRESEING, sm. z countersign. See 

contre and seing. 

X')NTRESENS, sm. an error in expression or 
translation. See contre and sens. 
;^()NTRKSIGNER, va. to countersign. See 
contre and signer. 

> 0 NTRE- 1 'EMPS, sm. a contretemps, mis- 
chaiice. See conti^e and temps. 
JONTRETIMRRE, sm. a counter-stamp (on 
documents) ; from contre and timbre. 

TREVENIR, vn. to oll'eiid, transgress. 
See contre and venir. 

JONTRKV’^ENT, sm. an outside shutter. See 
contre and vent. 

’ontribuer, va. to contribute ; from L. 
contribuere. — Der. co/itribuMCt contribu- 
tion (L. contribntioneni). 
lontrister, va. to sadden ; from L. con- 
tristare. 

bntrit, contrite ; from L. coiitritus. 
— Der. contrition. 

ONTROLE, sm. a register, counter-roll. 
(). Fr. contre-rule a duplicate register, used 
to verify the ofheial or first roll. See 
contre and role. — Der. controleVy controleur. 
^NTROUVER, va. to invent, fabricate. 
Sec trouver. 

ontroverse, sf. a controversy ; from L. 
eontroversia. — Der. cow'rowrsiste. 
Contumax, adj. contumacious (a law- 
term); the L. contumax. — Der.co///wwace. 
ontus, adj. bruised; from L. contusus. , 
ontusion, sf. a contusion; from L. con- , 
tusionem. 

^NVAINCRE, vn. to convince; from L. 
convincere. P'or loss of atonic e see § 51 ; 
for i = see § 73 note I, 


I Convalescent, adj. convalescent; from L. 

I con valesceh tern. -:—&cr. convalesence.' 

•CONVENIR, vn. to agree ; from L. Con- 
venire. — Der. convenut -able, -ance (L. 

' copveuientiti), ddeonvenue. * ^ 

Convention, sf. a convention, agreement ; ‘ 
ffom L. conveattionem.— -Der. conven- 
. timh^. 

Conventuel, adj. conventual ; from L. 
conventualis from conventus. 

Converger, vn. to converge; from L. con- 
verge re*. — Der. convergent, convergence. 

Convers, adj: lay, serving (of monastic ser- 
vants) ; from L. converSus. 

Converse, ndj.f. converse (in logic) ; from 
L. CO 11 versus ; also used as a sf. 

Converser, vn. to discourse, converse; 
from L . c o n V e r s a r i , to li ve jvith one, thence 
to converse. — Der. conversation. 

Conversion, sf. a conversion ; from L. 
conversioncm. 

CONVERTIR, va. to convert ; from L. con- 
vertere; as if it were convert6re. For 
displacement of Lat. accent see accourirzwd 
concevoir ; for ere = ir see § 60. — Der. con- 
vertible. 

Convexe, adj. convex, from L. convexus. 
— Der. convexite. 

Conviction, f. a conviction ; from L. 
convictionem. 

CONVIER, va. to invite; It. convitare. Con- 
vier is formed from O. Fr. convi, an invita- 
tion, and is also connected with a supposed 
L. convitare *, formed from con and a 
radical vitare*, found also in invitar^. 
For loss of t see § 117. 

Convive, smf. a guest; from L. con viva. 

Convocation, sf. convocation ; from L. 
convocatioiiein. 

CONVOI, sm. a funeral procession, convo}’. 
Sec convoyer. 

CON VOITER, va. to covet. O. Yr. covoiter. 
It. cupitare. from L. cupitare *, dcriv. of 
cupitum, partic. of cupere, by the ordinary 
formation of frequent verbs. Cupitare * 
becomes O. Fr. covoiter. thence mod. Fr. 
convoiter. For u«:o see § 90; for inser- 
tion of n see concombre ] for p=fc see 
§ 1 1 1 ; for i = oi see § 68. —Der. convoite\\\. 

CONVOITISE, sf. covetousness, lust. O. Fr. 
covoitise. Cat. cobdicia. It. cupidizia. from 
L. cupiditia *, a Low Lat. form for cupi- 
ditas. * Qui cupiditia aestuant,’ says Rathe- 
rius Vero : whence covoitise. then convoitise. 
For Ua»o see § 90; for insertion of n see 
concombre \ for p-=6 see § ill; for the 
unusual arrest of d at / see § 120 and §§ 
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117 note 3, irS note 1 ; for tia^=soft or 
see a^encer ; for i = 0/ see § 6S. 

Convoler, vn. to marry again ; from L. 
convolare. 

Convoquer, va. to convoke; from L. 

* coiivocarc. 

CONVOYER, va, to escort, convoy. O. Fr. 
voier, from L. conviare *. For i = oi, oy, 
see § 68. — Der. cojivM (verbal subst.). 

Convulsion, sf, a convulsion; from L. 
conviilsionem. — Der. convuhif, convtil- 
s/ownaire. 

Cooperer, vn, to cooperate (a theol. term 
introd. in Tbth cent, by the Huguenots); 
from L. cooperari. — Der. troq/>/ration, 
-atciir, -atif. 

Coordonner, vn. to arrange, dispose. See 
r>rdonner. 

COEEAU, sm. a chip. Origin unknown. 

Copie, sf. a copy ; from L. copia, properly 
abundance, reproduction : from multiplying 
a MS. (face re copiam) by frecpiently writ- 
ing it out. Hence the rtstricted sense of 
copia, f<»r the copying of a document (§ 12). 
— Der. co/iste. eo//cr, 

Copieux, ndj. copious; from L. copior.us. 

Copule, sf. a copula; from L. copula. — 
Der. co/<?//atif, copul Aium. 

COQ, sm. a cock. O. Fr. coc. an onomato- 
poctic word (§ 34), found alike in Anglo- 
Saxon coco, Low Breton hok ; it passed into 
Germaifc Latin in the form coccus *. ‘Si 
OjUis coccum aut gallinam furaverit.' says 
the Lex Salica (vii. 16), — Der. coc/;et, 
cocardc (coxscornb), coquQt (formerly a lit- 
tle cock, whcMicc the adj. coquet, meaning as 
vain as a little cock), coywclicot (in O. Fr. 
coquelicoq — coq : this word now means the 
corn-poppy, the flower of which is red like 
cock’s comb. The origin of the word coque- 
licot, is ononiatopoctic, from the crowing 
of the cock), coqueWwoX. (irritable as a cock). 

C0Q:.A-L’ANE, sm. disconnected talk ; the 
talk of the cock and the ass in the old tale, 
which is preserved by Grimm : cp the Engl. 

* cock-and-bull story.* 

COQ.yE, >/. a shell ; from L. concha. Con- 
cha becomes coque, as conchylium, 
coquille. This changvj of nc into c may be 
seen in carbunculus, tscarboucle. For 
ch = c = 7 sec Hist. Gram. p. (13. Coque 
is a df ublct of conque, cache. 

COQUEC'IGRUE, sf. an imaginary animal; 
Rabelais (Garg. i. 49) speaks of the ‘ coming 
of the coquecigrues' as we talk of the 
‘ Greek Kalends ’ — of a time which will 
never come. Hence used of a person who 


talks nothing but non eusc ; lastly of the 
nonsense talked. Oiigiii unktiown. 
COQllELlC'O'r, sfu. the wild poppy. See coy. 
COQUELUCIIE, sf. a hood. Origin unknown. 
COQUET, adj. coquettish. Sec coy. — Der. 
coquetcTf -terie. 

COQUILLE, sf. a shell ; from L. conchylium. 
For the changes of the letters see coque. — 
Der. coquilh^c, -ier. 

COQUIN, iw. a scoundrel, rogue. Origin tin- 
certain : probably from I.ow L. coquinus’i^, 
from coquus (DiezL — Der. coquincrle. 
COR, sm. ( I ) a corn (on the feet, etc ) ; 
(2) a horn, bugle; from L. cornu. For 
rn = r see § 164. — Der. corner, c- nu-t (a 
little horn, then a horn-shaped roll of paporl. 
CO RAIL, sm. coral ; from L. corallium. 

For alii- mV sec § 54, 3. — Der. C'-nz/liii. 
CORBEAU, sm. a raven, corbie. O. Fr. cor- 
bel, from L. corvellus, dim. of corviis. 
For the change of sense sec § 13. For 
V - i see § 140 ; for -ellus - -eau see § 28 2. 
— Der. encorfte/.cment (from O. Fr. c(>rhel). 
CORBKILI.K, >f. a basket, from L. corbicula. 

For icula - tille, see § 257. — Dei. corhiUou. 
Corbillard, sm, a coacli. In arse; .1 word 
of hist, origin (§ 33). Cfrb/l!<trd, (). Fr. 
corheillard, was us. d in the I7:h cent, for 
the barge which pfed betwein P.iris ami 
Corbeil ; Mf*nage spe-.ks of it as of a word 
much used in his day : ‘ Cokiuli-akt. Oh 
alpelle ahisi le coche de Corhdl a Pnri^ ; 
duquel lieu, de Corbeil il a rtr nppclv Cor- 
billart, commele Melunois de Meluu.' Cor- 
hillard tow.irds the end of llje I7lh cent, 
took the sense of any great show-carriage, a 
wedding coach : its present sense dales 
only from the iSth cctit. 

CORDE, sf. a cord ; from L. chorda. For 
ch — c see Hist, (irain. p. 63. — Der. con/eau 
(O. Fr. cordel, which in the older form has 
given the deriv. corr/ellc, cordeWrx, con/eler, 
cordeWv.ro), cordi^r, con/age, cordon, cordicr, 
corr/eric. , 

Cordial, cordial ; from L. cordiale^^, 
deriv. from cordis, cor. — Der. cordialilr, 
cnrdialcmcul. 

CORDON, a string, twist. Sec corde. — 
Der. cordoHiitTic, cordonuet. 
CORDONNIF!R,.sm. a shoemaker, cordwaiiicr, 
O. P'r. cordouanicr, properly one who works 
with cordounn {Cordovan leather for shoes) 
(§ 33)* Up. the word maroquin, which 
means Morocco leather, etc. Similarly It. 
cordovnniere is from Cordova. 

Coriace, adj, tough, leathery ; from L. cor- 
iaceus*, from coriuiii. 
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Coriandre, sf. coriamlcr; from L. corian- 
(Iruiii. 

CORMK, sf. the scrvicc-applc ; from L. cor- 
num. For n = in see § 163. — Der. cormicT. 

COH MORAN, sin. a cormorant; corruption 
of cormnran, which form, the more regular 
one, is still used by fishermen. Catal. corh- 
mari^ Port, corvomarinho, from L. oorvus- 
marinus. The Reichenau Glosses (8th 
cent.) have ‘ Merguius-corvusmarinus.* 
Corvus-marinus becomes cor-maran by 
changing in into on, cp. sine, sans^ lin- 
gua, langue^ etc., see § 72 note 4; and by 
dropping the medial v, see Hist. Gram. p. 81. 

d- Cornac, sm. an elephant-driver, a Hindu 
word (§ 31). 

f Corn aline, sf. a cornelian ; introd. from 
It. conuilinn (§ 25). 

CORNK, sf. a horn ; from L. cornua, plural 
of cornu, wlience cor, q. v. — Der. cor/ir, 
crmu'.e, corwouillc, corwrmuse (sec muse), 
ccorncr, racorwir, corwichon. 

CORNElhLK. sf a rook, crow ; from L. cor- 
nicula, dim. of cornicem. For -icula= 
~ei 7 /e see § 257. 

CORNEMUSE, sf. a bagpipe. See come and 
muse. 

CORNET, sm. a- horn, cornet. See cor. — 
Der. cor;/ette. 

t Comic* he, sf. a cornice. O. Fr. cornice, 
introd. From It. corniccio (§ 25). 

CORNICIION, sm. prep, a little horn, then a 
little horn-shaped cucumber, gherkin. See 
come. 

CORNOIJII.LE, sf. a cornel-berry, a dim. of 
come (the corncl-bcrry being so named from 
its shape). — Her. cornouilhx. 

CORNU, adj. horned ; from L. cornutus. 
For-utus = « sec § 201. --Der. cor/rwc, bis- 
cornu. 

Corollairo, sm. a corollary ; from L. co- 
rollarium*, lit. a little crown, i. e. a mark 
indicating the deduction from the proposition. 

Corolle, >f. a corolla ; from L. corolla. 

Coronaire, adj. coronal, hsed of the gold 
given to a conqueror in the form of a 
crown ; from L. coroiiarius. 

Corporation, sf. a corporation; from L. 
corporationem * (from corporatus *, 
which from corpus). 

Corporel,ar(/. corporal; rromT..corporalis. 

CORPS, sm. a body ; from L. corpus. — Der. 
corset (q. v.). cordage, corselet. 

Corpulence, sf. corpulence; from L. cor- 
pulentia. 

Corpuscule, sm. a corpuscule, minute body ; 
trom L. corpusculum. — DcT.corpuscuhire. 


Correct, adj. correct; from L. correctus. 
— Der. correefeuT, correction, correct'd. 

Corr 61 atif, adj. correlative. See relatif. 

Correlation, sf. correlation. See relation. 

CORRESPONDRE, va. to corre.spond, answer; 
from L. correspondere *, for correspond 
dere (from cum and respondere). For 
such changes of accent see accourir; for 
loss of penult. 3 see § 51. — Der. eorre* 
s/>o«rfant, correspondence. 

+ Corridor, sm. a corridor; introd. in 
16th cent, from It. eorridore (§ 25). 

Corriger, va. to correct; from L. cor- 
rigerc. — Der. corrig\h\e, incom^ible. 

Corroborer, vn. to corroborate, confirm ; 
fiom L. corroborare. — Der. corroboretd, 
corroboreuon. 

Corroder, va. to corrode; from L. corro- 
derc. 

CORROMPRE, va. to corrupt ; from L. cor- 
rumpere. For changes see rompre. 

Corrosif.or^'. corrosive ; from L. corrosi vus. 

Corrosion,*/, corrosion; from L. corro- 
sionem. 

CORROYER, va. to curry (leather), deriv. of 
corroi, prepared skin. Corroi. O. Fr. conroi. 
Low L, conredum is compd. of cum and 
redum (arrangement, preparation), a word 
of Germ, origin, Flem. rhien, Goth, raidjan 
(§ 20). For nr = rr see § 168. — Der. cor- 
royeiir. 

Corrupteur, sm. a corrupter ; from L. cor- 
rnptorem. 

Corruption, sf. corruption; from L. cor- 
ruptioncm. 

Corruptible, adj. corruptible: from *L. 
corruptibilis . — Der. 'incorruptible. 

CORSAGE, sm. bust, shape, waist. See corps, 

fCorsaire, sm. a corsair; from Prov. 
corsari, one who makes the corsa, the 
course (§ 24). See course. Corsaire is a 
doublet of coursier. 

CORSELET, sm. a corset. See corps. 

CORSET, sm. a corset, stays. See corps : 
also, for the change of sense, see § 15. 

t Cortege, sm. a procession, cortege; in- 
trod. from It. cortegfrio (§ 25). 

CORVEE, sf. statute-labour, fatigue-r’iily, 
drudgery : in 8th cent, corvada, m Charle- 
magne's Capitularies, from L. corrogatia *, 
lit. work done by command. — Der. corve- 
ab’e. The most interesting phiU)h)gical 
phenomenon presented by this word is the 
intercalation of a v which had no existence) 
ill Latin. This intercalation w.is thus 
effected: the medial g disappeared (see 
oilier), and the word became corro-ata. 
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^liich left a hiatus between the o and thi. 
a. In this ease the Lat. often intercalates 
V, as from plu-ere conics plu-v-ia and 
not plii-ia; from clpytios, argi-v-us, not 
argi-us ; fnmi fliiere, flu-v-ius, not 
flii-iiis. I’his tendency is carried on in 
Fr. : thus from pluere comes not 
hut fleu-v oir ; from paeon i a come 

not fi-ohie\ and this intercalation is 
even extended to words which originally had 
no hiatus, but in which the medial consonant 
has been ejected, thus making room for an 
euphonic v: thus from gra(d)ire comes 
gra-ire^ gra-v-ir ; from gla(d)ius, gla-ius 
glai-v-e; from imbla(d)are *, emhla~aret 
emhla-v»‘er\ from po(t)ere, 
oir; from para(d)isus, para-ist par-v~is 
thus, finally, from corro(g)ata, corro-ata. 
corro-v-ata, which leads us to the Cario- 
vingian form corvada, Fr. corvee. For 
the changes from corrovata to corvada, 
by the loss of d, see § 52; for -ata = ada 
^ee see § 201. 

+ Corvette, a corvette; introd. from 
Port, corveta (§ 26). 

Ooryphde, sm. a corypheus, leader; from 
Gr. Kopvpaios. 

Cosaque, sm. a Cossack, from the Kirghese 
Kasak. 

Cosmdtique, adj. cosmetic ; from Gr. 

KOafATjriKOS. 

Cosmique, adj. cosmical ; from Gr. KoapLi- 

KuS. 

Cosmogonie, sj. a cosmogony ; from Gr. 
Kofffioyovia. 

Cosmographie, sf. cosmography ; from 
Gr. Ko(j iioypa<pia . — Der cobmographe. 

Cosmologie, sf. cosmology ; from Gr. Koa^ 
fioXoyia. 

Cosmopolite, sm. a cosmopolitan ; from 
Gr. KoafiovoXirrjS. 

COSSE, sf. a pod, shell, husk. Origin un- 
known. — Der. i‘Co ser. 

4 Costume, sm. dress, garb, costume ; from 
It. costume (§ 25). Costume is a doublet of 
coutume, q v. — Der. cos/wmer, -ier 

COTE. sf. a quota, share. See coter. — Der. 
co/iser, (:o/isation. 

COTE, sf. a rib, slope (of a hill), shore, coast. 
O. Fr. coste, from L. costa. f'Dr loss of s 
see § 148. — Der. c«/oyer, cd/ier, co/eau; 
corelctte (dcriv. of cotelle^ a little cd/e, rib) 
cotiere. 

c6te. sm. a side. O. Fr. cos/e. It. costato^ 
from L. costatum*, used in medieval Lat. 
For loss of s see § 148’, for -at\im=e 
see § 201. 


COTEAU, sm. a slope, hill-side. Sec cote. 
CGTELETTE, sf. a cutlet. See cote. 
COTER, va. to number, quote; from L. 
quotare* (to note the price of a thing, 
dcriv. of quotus). For qu — c see car. 
• — Der. cote (verbal siibst.). 

COTERIE,.^, a coterie, set. From late L. 
cotarius* a neighbour, from cotn* a cot; 
whence cotaria* would be an aggregate 
of cotters, a coterie. For a c see § 
54. 4 - 

Cothume.srn.a'buskin ; from L. cothurnus. 
COTIER, adj. coasting. See cote. 
COTILLON, sm. a petticoat. See co//e, of 
which it is a dim. 

COTIR, va. to bruise. Origin unknown. 
COTISER, va. to assess, rate. See cote. — 
Der. co//sation. 

! t Coton, sm. cotton, a word of Oriental 
origin, Ar. qoton (§ 31). — Der. co/oniieux, 
cotonnade, cotonnitr. 

COTOYER, va. to coast, go by the side 
(of one). See cd^e. 

COTRET, sm. a short fagot. Origin un- 
known. 

COTTE, f. a peasant’s petticoat. O. Fr. 
cotCf a word of Germ, origin, O. H. G. 
kott (§ 20). — Der. co/illon (a little cotille, 
dcriv. of cotte). 

Cotylddon, sm. a cotyledon ; from L, 
cotyledon. 

COU, .sm. a neck. See col, of which it is the 
doublet. For ol — o« see § 157. 

COUARD, adj. cowardly, properly one who 
drops his tail; from O. Fr. cor/c. In heraldic 
language a lion couard is one with his 
tail between his legs. Animals which, 
when afraid, drop their tails are called 
coiiards, whence the word takes the sense 
of timid, cowardly. O. Fr. co 7 ie is from 
L. cauda. For au=^or/, and for loss of 
d, see alouette. The It. codardo, dcriv. 
of coda, rontirms this derivation. For 
the termination -on/ sec § 196. — Der. 
couard\so. 

COUCHER, va. to lay in bed ; vn. to lie down. 
O.Fr. catcher. It. colcare, from L. collocare 
(Suetonius, Caligula, 24). Coll.d^cdre 

I regularly losing its O (see § 52), becomes 

I colcare, a form found in the Lex Salica 
(tit. 60) : * Et si tunc . . . legem distulcrint, 
sole colcato’ ( - dn soled couchi), Col- 
care becomes coucher ; for ol = ou see 
§ 157; for c=ch see § 126. Coucher 
is a doublet of colloguer, q. v. — Der. 
coMche (veibal snbst.), coucher, cowchetle, 
coucAant, wcoucher (q. v.), decowchcr. 
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COUCOU, &m, the emkoo; from L. cucti- 
' lus. Also an onomalopoctic word (§ 34). 
For u = o« see § 90; for ul =om see § 157. 
Cnucnu is a doublet of cocu. 

sm. the elbow; from L. cubitus. 
Cubitus becomes ciib’tus by the regular 
loss of i (see §51). then the b of bt is 
dropped (Hist. (Jrani p. 81), then t becomes 
d, see § 1 17, and u = o«, see § 90. — Der. 
coudiic, CO Mr/oyer, coudtT, 

COUDRK, sw. a nut-tree. O. Fr. coldre^ 
from L. corylus. Corylus, regularly 
coiitrd. (§51) into corlus, has had its 1 
transposed (see &angloter)^ and becomes 
coPrus. (The word colrina* is to be seen 
in a 9th-ccnt. document.) CoPrus be- 
comes O. Fr. coldre by regularly inter- 
calating a rf, sec Hist. Gram. p. 73, whence 
coudre by softening 0/ into ou, see § 1 5 7. — 
Der. coudrsdc, coudner, 

COUDRK, va. to sew. O. Fr. cousdre, from 
L. consuere ; written cosere as early 
as the 8th cent. By the very regular 
transformation of ns into s, consuere 
became cosuere, see nine ; then the diph- 
tiiong ue was simplified into e. a change 
not rare in Lat., Cicero using niortus for 
niortuus, and the Appendix ad Probum 
liaving febrarius for februarius. Ada- 
inantiiius Martyr says expressly *batuali 
quae vulgo b.italia dicuntur.’ 

Cosere, accented on the first syllable, 
becomes cos’re (sec § 51). Now s and r 
cannot stand together (see Hist. Gram. p. 73), 
and consequently when they come together 
by the dropjnng of a Lat. vowel, an eu- 
phonic letter is intercalated, sometimes t 
sometimes d : tlius cos’re became cos-d-re, 
and the accented o becoming a diphthong 
ou (see § 81) the wtird becomes cousdre; 
this loses its s (sec § 148), and finally 
presents its modern form coudre. 

X’)UKNNK, sf. rind, skin. It. cotenna, from 
L. cutenna*, der. from cutis. For loss 
of t see § 1 17; for u — o« see § 90. 
OUKTTE, sf. a feather bed. O. Fr, coutey 
origiii'.illy coultCy from L. culcita. Culcita, 
contrd. regularly (§51) into culc’ta, then 
into cul’ta (see Hist. Gram. p. 81), becomes 
coidte, by u — ou, see § 90, then, by loss of 
^ (§ J.^7h coute; the mod. form couette is 
formed by analogy of diminutives (see 
§ 2S1). 

•)ULER, vn. to run, flow ; O. Fr. co/er, 
from L. colare, properly to filter, then to 
t'u\. por o = ou see § 76. — Der. row/age, 
cott/ee, coidoir, ccotder, dccouler. 


COULEUR, s/. colour; from L. coldrem. 
For accented o — eu see § 79 * for atonic 
o = ou see § 76. 

COULEU VRK, sf. an adder; from L. colubra. 
For 0 — 01/ see § 76; for M~eu sec § 90; 
for h — v sec § 113. — Der. couleuvrine (a 
long and slender piece of ordnance). 
COULIS, adj. drafty (of wind) ; now re- 
stricted to a few special phrases, as vent coulis, 
etc., but ill O. Fr. signifying generally run- 
iiing, gliding. O. Fr. coleis, Prov. cola- 
ditz, represents L. colaticus*, deriv. of 
colare. For loss of t see § 117; for o — 
ou see § 76. — Der. coulis (sm.), coulisse. 
COULISSE, sf. a groove, slide. See couler, 
COULOIR, sm. a strainer, a passage. See 
couler. 

COUP, sm. a blow, stroke. O. Fr. colp. It, colpo, 
from L. colpus, found in the Germanic 
Laws : ‘ Si quis voluerit alterum occidere et 
colpus ei failierit.* (Lex Salica, tit. 19.) 
Colpus is a contrd. form of c61&pus, 
found in the Lex Alamannorum. For the 
regular loss of atonic a see § 51. Col- 
apus in its turn is a secondary form of 
Lat. colaphus, by a change not unusual 
in popular Lat. of ph into p : thus at 
Rome men said stropa, ampora, for 
stropha, amphora, as an old Lat. gram- 
marian tells us. For change of O. Fr, colp 
into coup see § 157. — Der. coupex (properly 
to give a blow with a cutting instrument). 
COUPABLE, adj. culpable; from L. culpa- 
bilis. For ul = o// see § 157 ; for -abilis 
*= -able see affable and § 2 50. 

COUPE, sf. a cutting, felling. Verbal subst, 
of couper. 

COUPE, sf. a cup, vase ; from L. cupa. 
For u = o// see § 90. — Der. soucoupe (for 
sous~coupe), coupeWe. 

COUPER, va. to cut. See coup. — Der. coupe, 
coupo, coupeor, couperct, coupme, coupon, 
di'couper, eiilreeow/^r. 

•(' Couperose, ' a/, copperas, a blotch; 
iiitrod. from It. copparosa (§ 25). — Der. 
couperoso. 

COUPLE, sf. a couple ; from L. c6piila, by 
the regular loss of penult, ti (§ 51), and by 
change of o into ou, see § 81. Couple 
is a doublet of copnle, q. v. — Der. coupler^ 
decoupler, couplet (that which is united, 
coupled, a viTse). 

COUPLET, sm. a couplet (of lines), verse. 
See couple. 

+ Coupole, s/. a cupola; from It. cupola 
(§ Coupole is a doublet of cupule, 

COUR, sf. a court, yard. O. Fr. court, ori- 
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finally cnrt, from L. cohortem, a yanl, 
thciicc a farm, in I’.iIIadiiis ; aNo in V.irro, 
who tells us that the Ri-man peasants saul 
corteni: ‘Nam cortes (inideiii aiulimus 
vul^o, sed barhare dici.’ "I'his cortem was 
siicceedeil by tlie form curtem, used i>f 
the couiUiy-hoiise of a Frankish lord, also 
of his household (officers, fi lends, servants), 
and lastly the court of justice holden in 
his name. The hex Alainaiinorum has 
among its headings the following : * De eo 
qui in curte Regis homiiicm occidcrit,* 
an example of the word in the sense of 
a king’s court. Synesius Confl. gives us an 
instance of it in the sense of a judicial 
court; ‘Ad placitum sive ad curtem 
vciiieiis.* Curtem becomes court by change 
of u into ou (see § 97); and thence cour 
by loss of final / (Hist. Giam. p. S2). — 
Der. courto\s (from O. Fr. court). 

COURAGE, htn. courage. O. Fr. corage^ 
Prov. coratge^ from L. coraticum *, deriv. 
of cor. For -aticum — see § 248; 
for o — ou see § 76. — Der. couragewSj de- 
couragaXj cwcouragti. 

COUR 13 E; >/, a curve, adj. crotikcd ; fiom 
L. curvus. For u = o?/ see § 97; for 
^r = b see § 140. — Der. courhQt^ courhurt 
(whose doublet is courbature)^ cowriettc, 
Tccourhcx, 

COURGE, if, a gourd. O. Fr. coourde, from 
1 ^. cucurbita. For loss of c sec §129; 
for u — 0 see § 90; for u -ow see § 97; 
for loss of atonic i see § 51 ; for loss of 
b sec Hist. Gram. p. Si ; for t - d see 
§ 1 1 7 ; the passage from O, Fr. coourde 
to mod. courge is unusual. 

COURIR, vn. to run ; from L. currere. 
For the changes see accourir. Courir is a 
doublet of O. Fr. courre^ which is from the 
I^at. verb with its accent unchanged. — Der. 
co?/rant, coi/reur, courvlei. 

COURONNE, sf. a crown; from L. corona. 
For o — ou sec § 76 ; for n = nti see ennemi. 
— Der. courontiQT, courotmemGwt. 

COURRE, va. to hunt. See courir. — Der. 
courr\tx. 

COURRIER, sm. a courier. Sec courre. 

COURROIE, sf. a strap. It. corregin, from 
L. corrigia. For loss of medi.d g see 
§ I2f) ; for i = o/ see § 68. 

COURROUX, if?i. wrath. Besides this word, 
O. Fr. had a form corrot^ answering to the 
Prov. cnrropfz^ It. corrhtto, which from L. 
corruptum*, properly ruin, overthrow, 
dejection, then indignation, lastly wrath. 
For u~ow see § 97; for pt=^/ see Hist. 


Gram. p. 76. The modern fi rm rn?/rroro> 
is derivcil irom t •>urro/tCtr, which in tun, 
is from L. corniptiaro •■', deiiv. of cor- 
ruptus. For o ou sec § 76; fdi- n 
- ou see § 97; Iit pt t sec Hist. Gram, 
p. 76 ; for -tiare -n'r see ngenrer. 'I’hr 
Prov. enrropt aiul It. corrotto (in It. // 
always -- pt, as in cat.'ivn - capti vus, scriuo 
= scriptus) confirms ihis etymology. 

COURS, sm. course ; from L. cursus. For 

u = o?/ see § 90. 

COURSE, sf. running, coursing; from L. 
cursa. — Der. coursicr (of wh.ch the doublet 
is corsaire, q. v.). 

COURT, adj. short ; from L. curtus. For 
U '- 07 / see § 97. — Der. eco«r/cr, c*mr;Vaiid, 
accowrei r, racco«rci r. 

COURTAGE, sm. brokerage. Sec courtier. 

COURTE-POIN'I'E, sf. a counterpane, ijuilt. 
O. Fr. coulte^pointe, from L. culcita 
puncta. For culcita = coulle sec ermette ; 
for puncta = pointe see poindre. Coulte- 
pointe becomes courte-pointe by change of 
/ into r, see § 1 57. 

COURTIER, sm. a broker. O. Fr. coureficr, 
originally cournticr^ It. curnttlere, iVom L. 
curatarius * (one who looks after buying 
and selling), der. from curatiis. For u = 
ou see § 97 ; for loss of a in curi^aitdrius 
see § 52; for *arius ---icr .see § 19S. — 
Der. courla^ii (thiough a verb cour/€r'^\ L. 
curatare*). 

COURTJNE, sf. a curtain (in fortification), a 
bed-curtain ; from L. cortina, which in 
medieval Lat. means a wall between two 
bastions. For o--o« see § 86. 

'I* Courtis an, w;/. a courtier; introd. in 
16th cent, from It. cortigimio (§ 25). 

t Courtiser, va. to pay court t(»; introd. 
towards end of the middle ages from Pro\ . 
cortezar, d^riv. of cort (§ 2^). 

COURTOIS, adj. courteous. See cour. — Der. 
courtoisw. 

(X)USIN, sm. a cousin. Prov. cosin. Orisons 
patois cusrtu, from L. cosinus*, found in 
the 7th cent, in the St. Gall Vocabulary. 
Cosinus is from consobrinus by the 
regular change of ns into s (cossobrinus), 
see rime; then by loss of o (cos’rinus'l, 
see § 52. The r is weakened into s (.see 
nrro.se;*) in a very unusual way, whence 
cosinus, found in a Merov. document. 
Cosinus becomes cousin by changing o 
into 07;, see § *j(i. — Der.'coi/.s/wagc. 

COUSIN, .sm. a gnat; from L. culicinus*, 
dim. of culicem. Culicinus, conird. 
regularly (see § 52) into cuPcinus, becomes 
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must/i. For ul = o;/ sec § 157; for c — .s 
see mnitir. 

COUSSIN, .w;/. a msliioii ; from L. culciti- 
nmn*, dim. of culcita, pioperiy a little 
mattie!>s. Culcitiiium Jii.st loses its medial 
t (^sce § 117), thtii becomes coussin. For 
C -ss see (igenctT and amitie ; for ul — 01/, 
see § 157. — Dcr. cnftssinct. 

GOUT, sw/. cost, charge. Sec caiiter. 
COUTKAU, .sw. a knife. O. Fr. couteU ori- 
ginally coliel. It. cultello^ from L. cultellus. 
For ui = ou see § 157 j ^or -ellus = -eau sec 
§ 282. — Der. cotilelitT (from O. Fr. coutel), 
eoM^f/Ierie, cow/e/as. 

COUTIiR, vn. to cost. O. Fr. couster^ ori- 
ginally coster^ It. costare^ from L. constare. 
For ns - s (costare) see § 163; for o — ou 
see § 86; for loss of s sec § 148. — Der. 
coat (verbal siibst.), coa'eux. 

COUTIL, sm. bed-ticking, duck; deriv. of 
co 7 ite. See couette, 

COU'rRK, swz. a coulter. It. caltro, from 
L. cultrum. For iil^ow see § 157. J 
GOUTGMK, sf, custom. O. Fr. cous^tume^ ori- 
ginally cosfu/ne; in medieval Lat. cos luma 
(Cliariulary of 705). from L. consuetu- 
dinem. Cons(\ie )tudineni, conird. (see 
§ 52) into coiis*tudmem, becomes cos- 
tudinom by regular change of ns into s, 
see § 163; thence costume by -ndinora = 
-ume. see § 234; thence coutumc by o — 
ow, see § S6; and by lo>s < f s, sec § J48. 
Coutume is a doubUt of costume. ~Dcr. 
couttnuK T, .i( coutufjwr. 

COU'rLM<K, y. a scam. (). Fr. cou^ture, ori- 
ginally cQstm'e^ Sp. costura, from L. con- 
sutura*, deriv. of consuero. Consi^u)- 
tiira. contrd. (see § 52) into cous*tura, 
became co.stura by ns = s, see § 163; 
thence causture by o = o«, see § 86; thence 
couture by loss of s, see § 148. — Der. 
co7//7/rier, cow/«;-ierc. 

COUVKNl', sm. a convent; from L. con- 
ventum. Fornv = vsce,§ 163; for 0 = 

071 see § 86. 

COUVER, va. to hatch, sit ; from L. cubare. 1 
For b~v see § 113 ; for u = om sec § 90. 

— Der. co/zvec, co«veuse, cor/vaison. 

COUVERCLK, sw. a lid, cover ; from L. 
coop6rculum, contrd. regularly (§ 51) 
into cooperc*lum, whence co 7 tvercle. For 
0--0/Z see § 76; for p — v see § ill. 

JX)IJVKRT, sm, a cover. Sec coiivrir, I 

-OUVRIR, Vti. to wrap up, cover ; from 
F. cooperire. CoopSrire, contrd. re- 
gularly (see § 51) into ooop’rire, be- 
comes co 7 tvrir. For o-=-ou Si:(i § 86; for 


p^v see § III. — Der. couvert, co7/vcTte, 
co/zvertiire, co«vreiir, reco/rvnV, decoz/vr/r. 
CRAliK, S 177 . a crab; from Germ, krahhe 
(§ 25). — Der. crevette^ dim. of crabe ; first 
crahette^ then cravette^ lastly crevette. For 
h - V see § 113. 

CRAG, uiterj. {aw onomatopoelic word), 
crack ! (§ 34). — Dcr. oytf^ttcr, 

CRACHER, va. to spit. O. Fr. raclie 7 % a word 
of Germ, origin, Norse hrdki^ saliva (§ 20). 
— Der. cracAement, cracAat, crachoii. 
CRAIE, sf. chalk. O. Fr. croie. It. creta^ from 
L. creta. For loss of t see § 1 18 ; for e 
=^oi^ai see § 61. — Der. ernyeux, crayow, 
CRAINDRE, va. to fear; from L. tremere, by 
-emere — -e/wr/re (see gemihe)^ and by the 
unusual change of tr into cr. — Der. crahite 
(partic. subst., see nb$ 07 idre), cramUf. 
CRAMOISl, S 171 . crimson ; a word of Oriental 
origin, from Ar. karmesi (§31), whence Low 
L. carmesinus * ; whence Fr. cra/ 7 ioisi, by 
transposition of r, see oprete, by change of 
© into Cl, see § 61, and by loss of final n, 
see § 1 14. 

CRAM PE, sf. cramp; a word of Germ, origin 
I (Engl, crattip) (§ 20). 

CRAMPON, sm, a cramp-iron ; dim. of O. Fr. 
cra 77 ipe, which is Germ, krampe (§ 20). — 
Dct. craitipofiwiix. 

CR.-VN, sm. a notch. Origin doubtful. — Der. 
mVieau (O. Fr. cre/i^Z, from crenellum, 
dim. of crenaL mVicld. 

CrAne, sm. a skull; from Gr. Kpdviov . — • 
Dcr. mi/ierie. 

CRAPAUD, S 771 . a toad ; deriv. of O. Fr. craper 
to creep; whence it propirly means the crawl- 
er, creeper. Craper is of Germ, origin, Icel. 
h'jupa^ to creep (§ 20\ — Der. crapaud’nw, 
Crapule, sf. crapulency; from L. crapula. 
— Dcr. crapuhux. 

I CRAQUER, vtt. to crack (onomatopoelic, 

§ 34)* See crac. Craq 7 ier is a dtmblet of 
croquer. — Dcr. crnyweincnt, cj-aq 77 C\.eT. 
Crase, sf. crasis ; from Gr. /cpdais. 
Crassane, sf. a kind of pear ; formerly cm-* 
a 7 ie, from the name of a village in the Nievre. 
Crasse, adj. gross, thick ; from L. crassus. 
Crasse is a doublet of g 7 'aSf q. v. — Dcr. 
crasse (sf.), cra.Nseux, demisscr, encrasscr. 
OratAre, s 7 /t. a crater ; from L. crater, 
t Cravache, sf. a riding-whip; introd. 
by Germ, soldiers from Germ. AnrAa/scAe; 
a word of Sclav, origin (§ 29). 

Cravate, s;«. a Croat, sf. a cravat, ncck-tie ; 
a word of hist, origin, see § 33. For the 
intercalation of v see co 7 ‘vee: the v was 
added in the end of the 16th or beginning 
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of the 17th century, when the Croat 
became known in France. The word was 
used first of a Croat horse ; then of a light 
cavalry soldier, lastly (with change of 
gender, from its adjectival use) of a neck- 
tie. Menage, who lived when * cravats’ 
were first brought into France, confirms 
this etymology : he says — ‘ Cravate, on 
appelle ainsi ce Huge hlanc quon entor title 
a Ventour du cou^ dont les deux bouts pen- 
dent par devant; lequel tinge tient lieu de 
collet. Et on V appelle de la sorte, h cause 
que nous avons emprunte^ cetfe sorte dorne- 
vient des Croates, yw’o// appelle ordinaire- 
ment Cravates. Et ce Jut en 1636 que 
nous prismes cette sorte de collet des Cra- 
vales, par le commerce que nous eusmes en 
ce tans-la en Allemagfie au sujet de la 
guerre que nous avions avec VEmpereur* 
Cravate is a doublet of Croate. 

CRAYON, sm. a lead pencil. See craie. 

CREANCE, sf. credit ; properly = croyance in 
the phrases le/tres de creancer donner cre- 
ance a une cho^e; from L. credentia*. 
dcr. from credere. For loss of medial 
d sec § 120; for -entia — see § 192. 
Creance is a doublet of croyance and cre- 
dence. — l^er. crcancier, 

Crdateur, sm. a creator; from L. crea- 
torcin. 

Crdation, sf. creation ; from L.creationem. 

Creature, sf. a creature ; from L. creatura. 

CRECELLE, sf. a rattle. Origin unknown. 

CRECHE, sf, a manger, crib, Prov. crepcha^ 
Ix.greppia^ a word of Germ, origin, O.H.G. 
hrippe ( § 20). For -pia = -pja — -pcha — -che 
see Hist. Gram. p. 65. 

Credence, sf a sideboard, credence-table; 
from It. credenza (§ 25). 

Credibility, ^. credibility; from credi- 
bilitatem. 

Crddit, sm, credit; from L. crediliim. — 
Der. creditor ^ cred/Veur, zeerediter, diicrcdit- 
er, Aocr editor, 

Crddule, adj. credulous ; from L. credulus. 
-j-Der. credu/itd, iwcredule. 

CREER, va. to create ; from L. creare. 

CRKM AILLKRE, sf. a pothook ; from O. Fr. 
cremaille^ which from L. cramaculus *, 
found (8th cent.) in the Capitul. de Villis, 
part 41 ; * catenas cramaculos.* For 
-aculua = -n/ 7 /e sec § 255; for a=c see 
§ 54. Cramaculus is of Germ, origin, a 
dim. of Neth. hrem (§ 20). 

Crdme, sf. cream ; from L. cremum* 
(used by Fortunatus with change of gender). 
•—Der. tcretnor. 


CR£NEAU, sm. an embrasure, battlement. 
See cran. — Der. creneler. 

tCrdole, sm. a creole; introd. from Sp. 
eriollo (§ 26). 

CRfiPER, va. to crisp, crimp (hair); from 
L. crispare. For i==e see § 72 ; for loss 
of 8 see § 148. Creper is a doublet of 
crepir (used in the phrase ertpir du crin, 
to crisp horsehair), and crisper, q. v. — 
Der. (l) crepe (crape, stulT lightly crisped), 
(2) crepe (a thin cake), crvpo, crepmo. 

CREPIR. va. to crisp. Sec en'per, — Der. 
crepi (partic. subst.), cn'/iissiire. 

Crdpitation, sf. crackling; from L. cre- 
pitationem. 

Crdpuscule, sm. twilight, dawn ; from L. 
cr c p u sc 11 1 u ni . — Der. crepusculziro. 

•j* Crescendo, adv. (Mus.) crescendo; an 
It. word,=.Fr. croissant (§ 25). 

CRESSON, sm. cress. It. crescione, from L. 
crescionem *, from croscere, lit. a plant 
which grows quickly, sc is assimilated into 
ss before e and f, as in crcsccntcm, crois- 
sant ; nascentem, naistant, etc. 

CRETE, sf a crest, cock’s comb. O. Fr. 
creste, from L. crista. For i = e see § 72; 
for loss of s see § 148. 

f Cry tip, sm. a cretin, idiot ; a Swiss word, 
from the Grisons patois. Cretin is a doublet 
of Chretien, q. v. — Dcr cretinismo. 

Cretonne, sf linen cloth, stout calico. 
Littre says that it comes from the name of 
the inventor (§ 34). 

CREUSER, va. to dig a pit. See creux. 

CREUSET, sm. a crucible, melting-pot. Engl. 
cresset. The O. Fr. form is croiseul (It. 
crociuolo), from L. crucibulum *. For 
u*«or see § 91 ; for loss of b see Hist. 
Gram. p. 82 ; for u — fw see § 90. The 
termination -et is an alteration iurmed after 
the manner of a dim. 

CREUX, adj. hollow. Prov. cros. Low L. 
crosum’*', contrd. from L. corrosum. 
h'or -osum =f -er/jc see § 229; for con- 
traction of corrosus into c’rosus see 
hriller. — Der. creusor, 

GREYER, vn. to burst. Piov. crehar. It. 
crepare, from L. crepare. P'or p = vsee 
§ 111. — Der. crevasse, creve-coeur. 

CREVETTE, sf a shrimp, prawn. See crabe. 

CRIAILLER, vn. to bawl, squall. See crier. 
— Der. criaillerio. 

CRIBLE, sm. a sieve, riddle; from L. cri- 
brum. For dissimilation of r into / see 
§ 169 and autel. — Der. criblor. 

CRIC, sm. a screw-jack (an onomatopoetic 
word). Sec § 34. 
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CRIER, vn, to cry. Prov. cridar^ \i,gridare, 
Sp. gritar, Diez attributes it to the L. 
quiritare. For contraction of q(ui)ritare 
into q'ritare see briller; for q = c see car; 
for lo.ss of medial t see abhaye and §117. 
Littru seems to prefer a Germanic origin 
(§ 20), or even a Celtic (§ 19), Germ. 
kryten^ Goth, gretan^ or Cornish ys~gre. — 
Dcr. cri (verbal subst.), er/eur, er/ard, er/ee, 
lUicrier, siicrier, cr/ailler. 

Crime, s/«. a crime; from L. crimen. 
Criminel, adj. criminal; from L. crimi- 
nal is. — Her. cr/;«///alitd, cn/n/;/aliser, cri- 
///maliste. 

CRIN, sm. horsehair ; from L. crinis. For 
the restriction of sense see § 12. — Der, 
crinll'xc cr/;iuline. 

Crincrin, a wretched violin ; originally 
any instnnntnt making a strumming noise 
on one string or horsehair (criri). The word 
may also be onomatopoetic (§ 33). 

.«»/ a creek ; a word of Germ, 
origin. Nelh. kreeb (§ 20>. 

CRIQI/ET, swi. a field-cricket, grasshopper; 
der. from cric, an onomatopoetic word (§ 34). 
'riie cricket is similarly called cri-cri, 

Criae, sf. a crisis; from L. crisis. 

Crisper, vn, to Shrivel ; from L. cri spa re. 
— Dcr. cWs/ation. 

Cristal, sm. a crystal; from L. crystal- 
luin, — Dcr. cr/.s 7 a/lin, mVs/n/liser, crhtalW- 
sation. 

i Criterium, $m. a criterion; the Lat. 
criterium, which is only the Gr. npir^- 
piov. 

Critique, adj. critical, sf. criticism, sm. a 
critic; from Gr. KpiriKos. — Der. critiquci. 
ROASSER, vn. to croak, caw (an oiionni- 
topoetic word, § 34). Der. crons.'cnient. 
'Roc. sm. a hook ; of Germ, origin, Neth. 
Uritlt (§ 20). — Dcr. crochet, crocliu, croche, 
accrochcr, decrocher. 

'ROCHET, sm. a little liook. Sec croc. — 
Der. crochetuTf crocAc/eur. 

■ROCHU, adj. hooked, crooked. See crcc. 
Crocodile, sm. a crocodile j from L. cro- 
codilus. 

ROIRE, va. to believe; from L. cr^dSre. 
For changes see accroire. — Der. croyant, 
croyance, croyablc, accro/rc, m6cro*rc, 
Croisade, sf. a ciusade; from Prov. 
crozada, from croz (§ 24), which from L, 
crucem. Croisade is a doublet of croisee, 
ROISER. va. to cross. See croix. — Der. 

crofsernent, crohot (primitively =^- 
fiiUre croiseCt i. e. divided into four by mul- 
hon and transom), cro/si^re, croiscur. 


CROISSANT, sm. a crescent. See crotire. 
Croissant is a doublet of It. crescendo. 

CROITRE, vn. to grow, increase; from L. 
cr^scere. For the changes see under ac- 
crrjilre . — Der. croit (verbal .subst.), cru, 
crue, iccrottre, decrof/rc, rccroUre, siir- 
croi/re. The partic. croissant is from L. 
crescentem. For e = oi sec §§ 61, 62; 
for so — .•‘S see crc.s'.so«. — Der. croissant 
f subst.) and croissance. 

CROIX, sf. a cross ; from li. crucem. For 
u = 0/ see § 9 1 ; for O — x see amitu\ — Dcr, 
cro/ser. 

CROQUER, va. to crumh, an onomatopoetic 
word (§ 34). Croquer is a doublet of cra- 
qt/er. — Der. croyMelle, croqtns, croqingiiolc. 

CROQIJIS, sm. a sketch. Sec croquer. 

CROSSE, sf. a crozier. O. Fr. croce. It. croc- 
cia, medieval L. crucea, dcriv. of crucem. 
Crucea signifies properly a cross-shaped 
crutch; the exclusive sense of cn>zier is 
modern. In some provinces the phrase 
marcher aux crosses is still used of infirm 
persons who walk with crutches. For c — sa 
sec amiiie. 

CROTTE, sf. dirt, mud. Origin unknown. 
— Der. crotteTf dderoZ/er, crotfiu. 

CROULER, vn. to fall down, sink down. 
O. Fr. croller, originally crodlert Prov. 
cro/lar, from L. corotfilare*, to roll toge- 
ther. It loses its atonic u regularly (see 
§ 52) and becomes corot’lare, and thence 
c’rot’lare by losing the first o (sec 
briller). Crotlare, assiinihiting tl into ll 
(see § 16S), becomes O. Fr. croller^ whence 
crouler, by ol-ou (see § 157). — Der. 
^croider, 

f Croup, sm. croup : an Engl, word introd. 
itito France about 1815 (§.28). 

CROUPE, sf. crupper, rump. O. Fr. crofe. 
The original sense is a protubt ranee, as in 
croupe aune montagne^ etc. ; of Germ, 
origin, Norse hrqppr, kryppa (§ 20). — Der. 
erow/)ion, croi//>iere, croupxr (which in O. Fr. 
meant to cover), s’accro«/ir, croupier (pro- 
perly one’s associate in the game, metapli. 
from one who rides on one's crupper ; see 

§ i.H). 

CROUPIER, sm. a croupier. See croupe. 

CROUPION, sm. the rump (of birds). See 
croupe. 

CROUPIR, vn. to stagnate. Sec croupe. 

CROOtE, sf. a crust. O. Fr. crotiste, from 
L.crusta. For u = o« see § 90 ; for loss 
of s see § 148. — Der, crou/on, encrciUcTg 
croustiWcT. 

CROYABLE, adj. credible. See croirCf 
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CROYANCE, sf, belief. See croire, Crqy- 
ance is a doublet of credence, creance, q. v. 

CRU, sm. growth. See croUre. 

CRU, adj. cruJe ; from L. orudus, by loss of 
final d. see § 1 21. 

CRUAUTE, sf. cruelty. O. Fr. crualte, 
originally crxielte, from L. crudelitdtom, 
which, contrd. regularly (see § 52) into 
crudel’tatem, becomes O. Fr. crualtet by 
loss of medial d, see §120; and by e — a, 
see § 65 note I. And then ernaute, by 
softening / into w, see § I57; and by 
-tatem^/<\ see § 230. 

CRUCHE, sf a pitcher, jug, cruse. Of Celtic 
origin, Kymri, cruc, erwe (§ 19). — Der. 
cruclum. 

Crucifere, adj. (Bot.) cruciferous ; from 
I-. crucifer. 

Crucifier, va. to crucify; from L. rruci* 
ficare*. For loss of c see § 129. — Der. 
cn/cffenuTit. 

Cruciiix, sm. a crucifix; from L. cruci* 
fixiis. — Der. crnc/fxion. 

Crudity, sf crudity, rawness; from L. cru- 
ditatem. 

CRUF', f. a rising, increase. See crotfre. 

CRUEL, adj. cruel ; from L. crudelis, by 
loss of medial d, sec § 1 20. 

Crustac^, adj. crustaceous; from L. crus- 
taceus *, clothed in a crust, cnista. 

Crypte, sf a rrypt; from L. crypta. 
Crypte is a doublet of grotte, q. v. 

Cryptogame, adj. cryptogamous ; from 
Or. tcpvnT6s and ^afiuv. 

Cryptographie, sf. cryptography; from 
Gr. KpviTTus, and ypdcfieiv. 

Cube, sm. a cube; from L. cubus. — Der. 
cnber, cw6iqiic. cubdUne. 

f Cubitus, sm. a cubit; from L. cubi- 
tus. 

CUEIU.IR, va. to collect ; from L. colligere. 
F'or the changes see accueillir. Cueillir is 
a doublet of cnlliger. — Der. cucilhUe (L. 
collecta. of which the d(jublct is collecte'. 
for cX—tl sec assiette and § 168), dccueillir, 
recueillir. 

CUiDER, va. to think; from L. oogitare. 
Cogitdre is contrd. regularly (sre § 52) 
into cog’tare. o becomes ui as in co- 
quina, etc., § 84. In some words 

the o has become tii by atti action of the 1, 
as ill iu-odio, ettfiid. gt becomes d by 
dropping g (see Hist. Gram. p. 81), and by 
t = d, sec § 117. — Der. ouirec/«V/ance. 

CUILLER, sf a sj)oon ; from L. cochleare 
(found in Pliny and Martial), written co- 
cleore in the last ages of the Empire. For 


o*w/ see § 87; for cl = // see Hist. Gram, 
p. 71. — Der. cuillhrt, cuilleree. 

CUIR, sm. hide, skin, leather; from L. co- 
rium. For o==w* see § 84. 

+ Cuirasse sf a cuirass ; iiitrod. from It. 
corazza (§ 25). — Der. cuirasscr, cuirassier. 

CUIRE, va. to cook, dress ; from L. coquere, 
written oooore in a 3rd-cent. inscription : 
for qu = e see car, 06 c§re, contrd. regu- 
larly (see § 51) into coc’re, becomes cuire 
by change of o in*o ui through the influence 
of the cr (see § 87^) ; for cr = r see bf nir. 

CUISINE, &f a kitchen. It, cucina. Sp. coci- 
na,from L. coquina, in P.illadins and Isidore 
of Seville. Coquina, written cocina in the 
Glosses (for qu -- c see car), becomes cuisine. 
For o = ui see § S7; for c -s see § 129. — 
Der. cnisiner, cuisinier, cm<in]\'re. 

CUISSE, sf a thigh, leg ; from I>. coxa, a 
word written cossa by the Romans. For 
X — ss sec amifie ; for o~w/ see § S7. — 
Der. euissot, cu/ssurd, 

CUISSON, .f cooking, baking; from L. coc- 
tionem. For o = ui under influence of c 
see § 87 and attrait ; for ti -ss .see ngencer. 
Cui>\nn is a doublet of coefiou. q. v. 

CUISTRE, sm. originally a college-servant, 
then a pedant (in 16th cent, a cook for 
scholars); from L. cocisiro*, u^ed by 
Isidore of Seville, a form of L. coquas- 
ter*, deriv. of coquus. For los.^ of medial 
c of co(c)istro see afjonage \ for o — ui 
.sec § 187. Littre prefer sto draw it, through 
custre (Germ. Raster'), from L. custodem ! 
he holds that the change from d to r took 
place in Lat. times. 

CUIVRF^, sm. copper; from T.. cuprum*. 
For p — v see § ill ; for u = ui see § 99. 
— Der. cuivrer. 

CUL, sm. a bottom ; from L cuius. — Der. 
cuLisse, decider, eculer, reculer, culee, cul~ 
ottc; cw/buter (see huter), e«/-iie-sac. 

Culinaire, adj. culinaiy; from \j. culi- 
iiarius. , 

Culminer, vn. to culminate ; from L. cul- 
minare. 

Culpability, sf culpability; fiom L. ciil- 
pabilitatem. 

Culte, sm. worship; from L. cultiis. 

Cultiver, va. to cultivate; from L. ciilti- 
vare*, used in Low Lat. 

Culture, sf. culture ; from L. ciiltura. 

CUMIN, sm. cumin; from L cuninum. 

Cumuler, to accumulate; fiom L. cu- 
niulare. —Der. cumul (verbal subst.). 

Cunyiforme, r/rf/. cuneiform, wedge-shaped ; 
from L. cuneus. 
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IJupide, adj, greedy; from L. cupidus. — ^ 
D«"r. cupidi\(i, 

“Cura9ao, sw. cura9)a, a liqueur im- 
ported from the Island of Curasao ; a word 
of hist, origin, § 33. 

Uurateur, sm. a guardian, curator ; from 
L. curatorem, deriv. of curare. — Der. 
c7/;*^/elIe. 

vUre, sf, (i) care, (2) doctoring, (3) cure 
(of souls); from L. cura in cedes. Lat. the 
cure of souls. Cura took the sense of the 
duty of a curate, then by extension (4') a 
parsonage- house. — Der. cur^ (one who holds 
a cure). 

:UKKK, s/. a quarry (hunting term), the en- 
traiLs etc. of tlie stag; O. Kr. cnin'e, Iroin 
cidr, the skin in which these parts w^ere 
throw u to the d»»gs — Littn' (who objects to 
deliving the woid fioin cor, on historic 
grounds). 

I’KKR, iin. to cleanse, clean, prune ; from 
L. curare. — Der. tv/rage, ewreur, lOcurtr, 
c/o*f-dent, c«rc-oreille. 

Jurieux, ndj. curions ; from L. curiosiis. 
K<fr -O.SUS - see § 229. 

'uriosit6, t/. curiosity; from L. curiosi-j 
t ate 111. • 


Cursive, adj, cursive; from L, cursiva*," 
which from cursum, supine of currere. 

Cutan^, adj, cutaneous; from L. cuta- 
iieus *, deriv. of cutis. 

t Cutter, stn. a cutter; sca-term, from 
Engl, cutter (§ 28). 

CUVE, sf. a vat. tub ; from L, cupa. For 
p = r; see § iii. — Der. ci/i/ier, cuv6e, cuv- 
ette, cutftr. 

Cycle, stn. a cycle ; from Gr. kvk\os. — Der. 
cydiqiie. 

Cyclope, &m. a cyclop; from Gr. KVKXccup. 
— Der. cyclop 6 ei\. 

Cygne. sm. a swan ; from L. cygnus. 

Cylindre, SJH. a cylinder; from L. cylin- 
drus. Cylindre is a doublet of calandre, 
“-Der. cy//«f/nque. 

fCymaise, .«/. (Archit.) an ogee; introd. 
in ifith Cent, from It. cimasa (§ 25). 

Cymbale, >/ a cymbal ; from L, cynibal- 
11 m. Cymhale is a doublet of cyvible. — 
Der. cymhftliL'r. 

Cynique, ndj. cynical; from L. cynicus. 
— Der. eywisme. 

Cyprus, .sm. a cypress; from L. cuiiressus. 

Cytise, sm. a cytisus ; from Gr. kvti'Jos. 

f Czar, sm. the Czar; from Russ. tzar. 


D. 


V, jcirticle^ joined always with o«/, non, or 
nenni, witli augmentative force, truly, iii- 
di ed 1 O, Fr. den, din, originally diva, 
voinpd. of the two imperatives di ^dis) and 
See dire and aller. Wc even find the 
int( rjeclion diva followed by di. Kutebauif 
(i3tli cent.), in Iiis Miracle de Theophiie, 
has diva di, lit. ‘ say-go-suy ’ showing 
.'learly the presence of the iiuperativc dis in 
the word. 

ictyle. .sm. a daciyl ; from L. dactyliis. 
Dnctyle is a doublet of dntte. 
tDAIS, .sm. a liobble-dc-hoy, awkward 
iHow. Origin niikiiown. 

CH/K, sf. a dagger. C'»r:gin unknown. — 
^er. dn^uiiX. (a young slag, with straight 
UTiis like daggers). 

ihlia, sm. a dahlia ; a word of hist, origin, 
§ 33* A plant named after DaJd by 
-hiv.inillcs. 

IGNER, vn. to deign ; from L. dignari. 
’or i^ai see § d^daigiur 


DAIM, sm. a deer; from L. damus *, secon- 
dary foim of dama. For a — ai see § 34, 2. 
• — Der. daine. As in O. Fr. the word was 
dain, the corresponding feiii. is daine. For 
final H for m see § 161. 

DAIS, stn. a canopy. O. Fr. dnk, It. desco, 
from L. discus. Dais in O. Fr. always 
meant a dinner-table, but specially a state- 
tabic with a canopy ; gradually the sense of 
table has been lost and that of canopy 
picvails, whereas in Eiig. the sense of 
canopy is lost, while that of the platform 
on which the state-table stands has taken 
its place. Discus gives O. Fr. dots, as 
meniscus, menois, by change of i into 01, 
see § 74. Doh becomes dais by change of 
0/ into ai, see § 61. Dais is a doublet of 
disque, 

DALLE, sf. a flagstone. Or-gin unknown — • 
Der. tinllGT. 

DAM, cost, loss ; from L. dnmnuxn. For 
2uu»=m sec allumer and § iCS. 
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Damas, sm. damask, Damayciis steel; a word 
of hist, origin (§ .^3), from Dam.iscns, where 
these things were first made. — Der. dafnasser. 

t Damasqiiiner, vn. to inlay with gold 
and silver; from damasqnin, an adj. fortncd 
from dninaSf and introd. in i6th cent, from 
It. damaschino, a Dania<cus blade (§ 25). 

DAME, sf. a lady ; from L. domina, written 
domna in the inscriptions. Domna be- 
comes dame by changing mn into jn (see 
allumer and § 168) and o into a, the only 
instance of this change for accented o (see 
§ 85, note l), though there are several 
examples of atonic o being changed to n, 
as domicellus*, damoiseau\ dominiar- 
i u m danger ; 1 o c u st a , langouste. Dame 
is a doublet of dom^ masc., and of duegne, 
fern. — Der. r/nweret, Jnwer, damwx, 

DAME, inter], afTirmative, why I indeed ! 
This word is all that remains of the 
medieval exclamation Dame Dieu I (from 
L. domine Deus ! i. e. Seigneur Dieu 1 ) 
The right sense of darnel is therefore 
* Lord ! ’ 

Dominus was reduced to domnus by 
the Romans themselves : the form is found 
in several inscriptions under the Empire, see 
§ 51. Domine similarly becomes domne, 
whence dame (interj.), just as domiia be- 
came dame (sf.). For letter changes see 
above, under datne (i). 

tDame, &f. a dam; from Germ, damm 
(I 27 \ 

DAMER, va. to crown a man (at draughts). 
Sec dame (l). 

DAMERET, sm. a ladies’ man. See dame (l). 

DAMIER, sw. a draught-board. Sec dame ^l). 

Damner, va. to damn, condemn ; from L. 
damiiare. — Der. r/nm/ralion, c/m««able. 

DAMOISEAU, i>m. a page (a gentleman who 
is not yet knighted). O. Fr. damohel^ from 
L. dominicellus *, dim. of dqminu.s. 
Dominic^llus, contrd. regularly (see 
§ 5c) to domin’cellus, drops the n 
(see coque') and becomes domicellus, a| 
form used in medieval Lat. : ‘ Won habcant 
domicellos,’ in the Statutes of Cluni. 
From domicellus comes straight the 
O. Fr. damoisel. For o = rt see daitie (l) : 
for i = oi see § 68 ; for soft c = s see § 129 
Damoisel afterwards became dnmoisea? 4 ^ by 
resolution of -el into -eau ; see § 282. — 
Der. demoisoWe (O. Fr. damoi&cWo^ fcin. of 
O. Fr. damoiel). 

DANDINER, vn, to walk awkwardly, like a 
dandin, an O. Fr. adj. meaning clumsy, 
boobyish. This adj. is personified in such 


names as Perrin Dandin^ Georges Dandin^ 
etc. Origin unknown. 

+ Dandy, sm. a d.mdy; intiod. fiom Engl, 
during the Restoialion pciiod (§ jS). 

DANGER, sm. dangci, pciil. Oiiginally. tlii-; 
word signified ‘autlorily,’ ‘power;’ then 
the right which the fend.il loid had over the 
woods and waters of Noim.indy ; then it 

. came to mean more gi iur.illy, in the phrase 
‘danger seigneurie,’ the various tolls, ex- 
actions, confiscations which a lord exacted 
over merchants and their trains or ships. 
Afterwards, by extension and shifting of 
sense, it passed from the authority of the 
lord to the sulTering of the merchant or 
traveller. Stre en danger de Vennemi 
signified in the middle ag s to be in one’s 
eneniy’s power, at his mercy. From this 
signific.ition it passed by natural transition 
to the sense of peril, danger ; it is perilous 
to be in the enemy’s ‘danger.’ This sense 
of ‘ authority’ remained up to the middle of 
the 1 6th cent. Danger^ O. Fr. dongier 
(for o = <i see dame r), comes from L. 
dominiarium*, deriv. of dominium, 
used in sense of * sovereignty ’ by Cicero. 
Just as domiuus had btcome domnus in 
Roman days (see dame 2), so domini- 
arium became domiiiarium, which 
consonified the ia (see the rule nndtr 
ahriger and Hist. Gram. p. 65) ; whence 
domnjarium, whence O. Fr. dnngiir. For 
m — « see changer; for -arium~--rVr see 
§ I(j8. — Der. dangen-wx. 

DANS, frep. in. O. Fr. r/tvis- {d'ens contrd. 
from de and ens) ; ens is L. intus. For 
intus— ens sic § 72, and for loss of t see 
Hist. (jram. p. 81 ; for dens—dafis sec 
§ 65, note I. — Der. ikdans. 

DANSER, vn. to dance; a w’ord of Germ, 
origin, O. H. G. dan^m (§ 20). — Der. danse 
(verbal sub.st.), dansvur, cnuiTedans. 

DARD, sm. a dart. It. dardo, a word of 
Germ, origin, A. S. dara'S (§ 20). — Der. 
dardtr. 

DARNfl, if. a slice ; a word of Celtic origin, 
Kymri dnrri, a slice, piece (§ Kj). 

tDarse, sf. a floating wet- dock ; intrcxl. 
from It. darsena (§ 25). 

Dartre, sf. (Med.) shingles, rash. Origin 
unknown. — Der. dartreux. 

Dataire, sm. a datary, Papal oflicial ; from 
L. datarius*, formed from the pp. data 
of do ; the datary being properly the dater 
or scribe of Papal briefs, etc. 

Date, sf. a date. It. da/n, from L. data, 
rightly meaning ‘given,’ in the expression 
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* diitiini Romac.* — Dor. datar, antif/a/er, 
postf/^z/cr. 

Datif. sm. a dative*; from L. dativus. 

J^A'f'rK, .■/. a date ; also written dnete and 
dnth\ Port, dnfil^ from L. dactylus. Ff»r 
ct=/^see § 16S; for lo.ss of the last two 
syllables, -ylus, see §§ 50, 51. Datte is a 
doublet of <]. v. — Der. r/fl//ier. 

Daube, sf. a stew. Origin unknown. 

DAUHKR, va. to beat, cuff, abuse. A word 
of Germ, origin ; O. G. duhhan^ to dab, 
strike (§ 20). 

DAUPHIN, s;w. a dolphin. Prov. dalfin^ 
from L. delphinus. The eldest son of the 
King of France began to be.ir the name of 
the Dauphin from the year 1343, the date 
of the absorption of Dauphine into the 
kingdom. The title of Dauphin {Dauphii 
d’Auvergne, do Vienne) was peculiar to 
S. E. France. It first appears a.d. 1 140, 
when Guigo the Count is so styled. The 
origin of it i unknown, though it certainly 
represents tl j L. delphinus. For el 
see § 157 ; for ph— /see coffre and § 146. 

DA VANTAGE, adv. more. O. Fr. / avanU 
age ; sec de and (wantage, 

Davier, sm, (Mc'd.) the forceps. Origin 
unknown. 

prep, of ; from L. de. 

DK-. A prefix which answers (i) to L. de ; 
(2) to L. dis (in the latter case the 
original Fr. form was des\ calceare, 
chausser\ dis-calccare, des-chausaer^ then 
dechausser. For dia -des-de sec § 72 
and § 147. We have in the double form 
decrediter, disen’difer, an example <if the 
popular and learned forms) ; (3) to L. de- 
ex in a few words, devie>\ drdvir^, etc., 
which in O. Fr. were r/esz/zer (de-ex-viarc), 
deadtnre (de-ex-d;iccre), etc. 

DE, sm. a tliinible. O. Fr. del, originally dvel, 
Sp. dedal. It. ditale ; from L. digitale *. 
Digitale, contrd. regularly (see § 52) into 
dig’tale, loses first the g (Hist. Gram, 
p. 81), then its medial t, di-t-ale (see 
§ 1 17). whence O. Fr. deel. For -ale =-e/ 
see § i()i ; for i — e see § 73. Hence de by 
loss of final /, see § 158. De is a doublet of 
^Oigt, q. V. 

sw. a die, pi. dice ; from L. datum, i. e. 
what is thrown on the table, from dare, 
which has the sense of ‘ to throw,* in such 
phrases as ‘ Dare ad terrain,* etc. For 
"atum = -c see § 201. 

debacle, sf, a break-up (of ice). See hacler. 

>EBALLER, va. to unpack. See 6a//e.— Der. 
deballage. 


DEBANDER, va. to disband. See bande (2). 
— Der. debandadc. 

Ddbaptiser, va. to change the baptismal 
name. See hapther. 

DKBARDER, va. to unlade. 

DEBARDEUR, sm. a lighterman. See bard. 

DEBARQUER, va. to unship (goods) ; vn. 
to land. See barque. — Der. z/£' 7 >arcadere 
jfep. Sp. sembarcildero). 

DEBARRASSER, va. to clear up, rid. See 
embarrasser. — Der. debarras (verbal subst.). 

DfiBARRER, va, to unbar. Sec bar. 

DEBATTRE, va. to argue, debate. See 
battre Der. dSat (verbal subst.). 

DEBAUCHER, va. to debauch, entice away 
from one’s duty, i. e. from bauche, O. Fr. 
for a workshop. The origin of bauche is 
unknown. — Der. debauche (properly cessa- 
tion of work, then idleness, then debauch). 

fDdbet, sm. a debit; a Lat. word, de- 
bet. 

DEBIFFER, va. to let fall into bad repair. 
See biffer. 

D^bile, adj. weak; from L. debilis. — Der. 
dvbilitCT, debilitv, z/c’'W/itation. 

l^dbit, sm. a sale, then used for retail trade 
in necessaries of life; from L. debitum. 
Debit is a doublet of dette. — Der. debitQV, 
dehiteoT. 

!D6blat6rer, i^/i. to rail at; from L. dcbla- 
tqrare. 

DEBLAYER, va. to clear away; from L. 
debladare*. In medieval Lat. this word 
kept its proper sense of carrying corn from 
a field, then of clearing away generally (§ 
12). In a chartulary of 1272 we read, 
‘Similiter in pratis ipsorum de dicto loco, 
postquam fuerint debladata.’ Debladare 
is a deriv. of bladum * : see bU. Debla- 
dare becomes deblayer by loss of medial d ; 
sec § 120. — Der. deblai (verbal subst.). 

DEBLOQUER, va. to raise a blockade. See 
hloquer. 

DKBOIRE, sm, an after-taste, disappointment. 
Sec boire. 

DEBOItER. va. to dislocate. See boite. 

DfiBONDER, va. to remove a sluice, broach 
(a cask). See honde. 

DEBONNAIRE, adj. meek, goodnatured. 
O. Fr. de bon aire. See air (in sense of 
natural disposition). — Der. dvbonairete. 

DEBORDER, vn. to overflow, mn over. See 
bord. — Der. debord, debordement (verbal 

^ubst.). 

DEBOTTER, va. to unboot. See hotte. 

DEBOUCIIER, va.to uncork; vn. to emerge. 
See houche. — Der. dibouche. 
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D£bOURSER, va. to disburs:. See bourse . — 
Der. debours (verbal subst.). 

DEBOUT, adv. on end. See bout, 
DEBOUTER, va. to nonsuit. See bouter. 
DfiBOUTONNER, va. to unbutton. Sec 
bouton. 

DfiBRAlLLER, va. to uncover the breast. 
See braie. 

DEBRIDER, va. to unbridle. See bride. 
dSbris, sm. a fragment. See briser. 
DEBROUILLER, va. to disentangle, disem- 
broil. See brouiller, 

DEBRUTIR, va. to remove roughnesses, 
begin to polish. See bout. 

DEBUCHER, vn. to break cover (hunting). 
See buche and bois. 

D^busquer, va. to drive out. This word 
is simply another form of debucher. See 
enibusquer and de~. 

dSbut, .sm. a beginning, first stroke, outset. 

See but. — Der. dcbiitcr, dSutant. 

DEfA, prep, on this side of. See de and 
j-a. 

DECACHETER, va. to unseal, break the seal 
of a letter. See de and cachet. 

DAcade, $f. a decade ; from Gr. Sexas, -dSos. 
Decadence, sf. decadence; from L. deca- 
dentia*, from decadere*. Decadence is 
a doublet of dechiance^ q. v. 

D^cadi, sm. the tenth and last day of the 
decade in the calendar of the first French 
Republic; from Gr. Zkua and L. dies. 
Decagone, sm. a decagon ; from Gr. 8c«d- 
yojuos. 

Decagramme, sm. a decagram ; from Gr. 
and gramme^ q. v. 

Decalitre, .sm. a measure of ten litres; 

from Gr. 8c/ra, and litre^ q. v. 

D6calogue, sm. the decalogue; from Gr. 
SfKaXoyos. 

DECALQUJIR, va. to trace (a drawing or 
picture'! on another canvas. See calquer. 
DdCam^tre, sm. a measure of ten metres ; 

from Gr. 8e/ra, and metre, q v. 
DECAMPER, vn. to decamp. See camper. 
Dicanat, sm. a deanery; from L. dcca- 
iiatus, from decanus. Decanat is a 
doublet of doyenne. 

Decanter, va. to decant. It. decantare, 
from L. decanlhare*, to pour wine out 
gently, which from L. canthus, the angle 
jof a wine-jar. 

DECAPER, va, to clean (properly to scrape 
off the dirt or nist from a metallic surface), ; 
deriv.of cape or chape, a cloak, q. v. ; whence ; 
decaper means to uncloak the metal, strip it ; 
naked. — Der. decapsige. | 


DSCHIQUETER. 

' D^capiter, va. to behead; from L. dec a 
pitare*, deriv. of caput. 

D6c6der, vn. to depart this life, die ; from 
L. decedere. 

DECELER, va. to disclose. See celer. 

DECEMBRE, sm. December; from L. de- 
cembrem. 

D6ceimal, adj. decennial; from L. decen- 
nalis. 

Decent, adj. decent^ from L. dec en tern. — 
Der. decence, rfecemment (where mm stands 
for nfm by assimilation; § i 6 S). 

DAception, deception ; from L. decep- 
tionem. 

D^cemer, va. to award (first penalties, then 
honours, etc.); from L. dccernere. 

D6c^S, sm. decease, death ; from L. d e- 
ccssus. 

DECEVOIR, va. to deceive; from L. doci- 
pere. For -cipere = -cei/oiV see enneevoir. 
—Der. rftrei/able. 

DECHAINER, va. to let loose (a dog'!. 
O. Fr. deschainer, from L. dis-catenare*. 
For the changes see de- and chaine. — Der. 
dechatnemeui. 

DECHANTER, vn. to change one’s note. 
O. Fr. deschanter. See de- and chanter. 

DfiCHARGER, va. to unload, discharge. 
O, Fr. descharger. See de- and charger. — 
Der. decharge (verbal subst.), decharge- 
mrnt. 

DECHARNER, va. to strip the flesh ofl'. 
O. P'r. descharner, Sp. descar nar, from L. 
discarnare*, to take olV the flesh For 
C -cA sec § 126. P'or dis = r/r see de-. 

DECIIAUMER, va. to remove the stubble 
Jfrom a field) ; see chaume. 

DECHAUSSER, va. to pull off boots, shoes, 
etc. O. Fr. deschausser,' (tom L. discal- 
ceare. For the changes see chausser and 
de-. — Der. dechaux (a barefooted friar, 
Carmelite). 

DECHEANCP), sf. forfeiture; from L. deca- 
dentia, froip decadere. P'or loss of 
medial d see § 120; for ca — c/re .see 
§§ 126 and 54; for -tia ----cc see § 244. 
Decheance is a doublet of decadence, (j. v. 

DECHIiT, sm. waste, loss. See dechoir. 
of which it is the pp., as is seen from its 
other form dechoit. 

DfeCHlFFRER, va. to decipher. Sec chijfre. 
— Der. dechiffraiblo, iiu/ec//(^rable, dechiffr- 
enr. 

DECHIQUETER, va. to cut up, slash, chop 
into; a word which seems to be a dim. of 
chiquet, from L. ciccilm (an insignificant 
thing, trifle). 



dSchirer- 

DSCHIRBR, va. to tear up. O. Fr. desehirer, 
compd. of O. Fr. eschirer^ Prov. esquirari 
a word of Germ, origin, O. H. G. skerran 
(§ 20). — Dcr. dvchireniQXiX.^ rft'c/n’nire. 
DECHOIR, vn. to fall (from), sink, decline. 
See de and choir, — Der. dechet (another 
form of dvchoit). See § 187. 

Decider, va. to decide (a case), settle; vn. 
to decide, judge; from L. dccidere. — 
Dcr. inr/r'eis (from in «iid decisus), deci^i 
(from decisivus*, deriv. of dccisus). 
Dricime, sm. a tenth, tithe; from L. de- 
cirna. Berime is a doublet of dixieme 
and dimet q.v. — Der. dccimei, decimiXion, 
decim?\. 

D^cim^tre, swi. a decimeter; from L. 
prefix ddei-, and mkre^ q. v. The prefix 
deci- denotes ten, so that the word is ill- 
formed, as it rightly means ‘ten metres,* 
not ‘a tenth of a metre*; for the Lat. 
deci- indicates multiplication, not division. 
D^cisif, adj. decisive. See decider. 
Decision, if. a decision; from L. de- 
cisionem. 

D^clamer, va. to declaim, recite ; from L. 
dec la mare. — Dcr. rfec/orwation, declam- 
atoirc. 

Declarer, va. to^ declare; from L. de- 
ci ara re. — Der. rfe'e/oration. 

D^cliner, vn. to wane, decline ; va^ to de- 
cline (an invitation, etc.); from L. de- 
clinarc. — Der. declin (verbal subst.), de- 
c////able, declin2.\>Qi\. 

)6clive, adj. sloping; from L. declivus. — 
J)er. declivity. 

)fXLORE, va. to unclose. See de- and clore. 
lECLOUER, va, to uniiail, unfasten. See 
de- and clouer. 

^ECOCHER, va. to discharge, shoot from 
the coche or notch. See de- and coche. 
)ecoction, sf. a decoction ; from L. 
j^ccoctioneni. 

ECOIFKER, va. to take off a coif, head- 
dress. See coiffer. 

)6collation, sf. a beheading; from L. dc- 
j:ollationem. 

KCOLLER, va. to behead. See col. 
ECOLLKR, va, to unpastc, unglue. See 
colle. 

ECOLLETER, va. to bare the neck and 
^shoulders. See collet. 

KCOLORER, va. to discolour. See de- 
and colorer . — Der. rfe'eo/oration. 

‘-COMBRES, sm, pi. rubbish. See en- 
combre . — Dcr. decombrcT. 

^composer, va. to decompose. See 
composer. — Der. dccomposilioiu 
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DECOMPTER, va, to discount. See compter, 
— Der. decompte (verbal subst.). 

D6concerter, va, to disconcert. See 

concertcr. 

DECONFIRE, va. to discomfit, rout. O. Fr. 
desconfire ; from L. disconfilcere * (compd. 
of conficere). For changes see de- and 
conjire. — Der. deronfiXaxc. 

DfiCONFORTER, va. to disconcert, aba.sh, 
^fflict. See conforter. — Der. deconfort, 

DECONSEILLER, va. to dissuade by counsel. 
See conseil. 

DECONTENANCER, va. to abash. See 

cotifenance. 

DECONVENUE, sf. mishap, ill-luck. See 
de- and convenir, 

!D^COrer, va. to decorate; from L. deco- 
rare. — Der. decor (verbal subst.), decor- 
ation, cf^corateur, r/ecoratif. 

'|*D6coriim, sm. decorum, propriety. It is 
the L. decorum. 

DECOUCHER, vn, to sleep out. See de- 
jind concher, 

DECOUDRE, va. to unsew. See de- and 
cottdre, 

DfeCOULER, vn. to flow slowly down, drop 
J)y drop. See de- and conler. 

DECOUPER, va. to carve, cut out. See de- 
and coTiper. — Dcr. decoupme. 

DhXOUPLER, va. to uncouple (dogs from a 
leash). See couple. 

DECOURAGER, va. to discourage. See cou- 
raf^e. — Dcr. decourageiuenX. 

DECOUVRIR, va. to uncover, discover. See 
de- and couvrir. — Der. decouvertt: (partic. 
subst.). 

DfXRASSER, va. to cleanse. See crasse. 

DECREDITER, va. to discredit. See de- 
and crediter, 

D6cr6pit, adj. decrepit; fro'm L. decre- 
pitus. — Der. decrepi/udo. 

Ddcret, sm. a decree; from L. decretum. 
^ — Dcr. decreleit decretsde. 

DECRIER, va. to d6cry. See de- and crier. 
— Der. decri (verbal subst.). 

DfiCRIRE, va, to describe. O. Fr. descrire, 
from L. describere. For changes see 
ccrire. 

DECROCHER, va. to unhook, take down. 
See croc. 

DfeCROlTRE, vn, to grow less, decrease. 
See croitre. — Der. cfJeroissant, cfecroissance, 
ddcrae. 

DECROTTER, va. to clean, brush. See 
crotte. — Der. decrottoav, decrottoxT, 

DfXLTRE, va, to thin syrup with water* 
See cuire, 
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Ddcuplo, tonfoKl ; Irom L. tk*cupUi> 
— Der. dvcupkx. 

DEDAKiNEK. va. to scorn, (hsdain. C). r r. 
dt'sd{i/ir»ir. It. disi/ro^mire, IVofu L. dis 
(scc</c-) aiicl dignari ('^cc daiiruer). — Dcr. 
(iidain (verbal siibst.), duki^^/icux. 
Dedale. >/«. a maze, labyrinth; from Gi. 
AaiSaXos (the name of him who made 
the Cretan labyrinth). 

DEDANS, fidif. inside, within. Sec de and 
dans. 

D6dicace, sf. dedication ; from a supposed 
L. dcdicacia*. — Der. daliciticnxc. 
DEDIER, I'rr. to dedicate ; from L. dediearo. 

For loss of medial c sec § 129. 

DtDIRE, va. to contradict. See de- and 
dire. — Der. drdXx. 

DfeDOMMAGER, va. to indemnify. See 
dommav^e. 

DEDOUlihER, va. to unfold a thing doubled 
up. Sec double. 

D6duction, .«/. a deduction; from L. de- 
jdiictio ncm. 

DEDUIRE, va. to deduct; from L. de- 
ducere. Deducore, contrd. regularly, 
by the rule of the Lat. accent (§ 51), into 
deduc’re, becomes dnluire by cr — /r, for 
^which see huiir and § 1 29. 

DEESSE, sf. a goddess. O. Fr. deues^e^ 
formed from O. Fr. den (which from L. 
deus), and the fern, sutlix -e>se. See 
abhesse and § 222. 

DEFACHER (SE), V. refl. to soothe oneself 
down after being angry. See de^ and 
facher. 

DEFAILLIR, vn. to fail. See de- and faillir, 
— Der. defailhnct. 

DfiFAIRE, va. to undo, unmake. O. Fr. 
desfaire. See de~ and faire. — Der, d^yiw'te 
j'partic. subst.). 

DEFALQUER, va. to deduct, subtract ; from 
L. defalcare (in C dumclla), to cut away 
with a falx. It is singular that this word, 
which is found in the 1 th and i6th cen- 
turies, is called barbarous, new, and Italian * 
(It. difalcare) by Vaugelas in the 17th. — 
JDer. de/alcition. 

DEFAUT, sni. a defect, blemish. See /auie. 
DfePAVEUR, sf. disfavour, di.sgrace. See de- 
and favetir. — Der. defavorA)\e. 

D^fectif, adj. defective; from L. defccti vus. 
ID^fection, defection; from L. dcfcc- 
tionem. 

D^fectueux, adj. defective; from L. de- 
fect uosus*. 

DEFENDRE, va. to defend, to forbid ; from 
L. defi6nd8re. For loss of penult, e see j 


§ 51. — Der. (A/cM.-kblc, dr/t udewr, drfend- 
cresst 

DEFENSE. >/. defeini .- from L. defensa* 
.1 word found in 'Fi rlnlli.m. 

Ddfenseur. sm. a <lefcnder; from L. di*- 
feii>orem. 

t Defensif, m/y. dcfriisive; iiitrod. in ibtl. 

cent, from It, de/en-ivn (§ 25). 

Defequor, va. to tl.irify; Iroin L. def.u- 
carc. 

DefereP, va. to confer, bestow; from L. 

deferre.— -Der. dtf- 'euce. 

DEFFRI.ER, va. to uiilurl. Sce/cr/cr. 
DEFERRER, I'd. to lui^hoe. take the tires of 
a wheel. See /tr. 

DEFIANCE*', sf. distiust, dillldence. Sec 
dtjit r. 

j + Deficit, sm. a deficit; a I.al. word. 
DKFIKR, 7'<7. to defy. (). Fr. defier. It. dis- 
Jiditre. F'or the etymology see lA - andy/^r. 
— Der. dt'fi (veibal Mibst.!, rAy/ance. 
Defigurer, va. to disfigme. Seeyrgwrc. 
DKFII.KR, va. to unthnad. Seey/ 7 . 
DKFILER, vn. to file oil, delile. See file . — 
Der. dfile (a narrow way, through which 
one must pass in file). 

Definer, v/F. to deiine; from L. dcfinirc. 
— Der. dt’Jinij \wdefni, rf^^V/issahle, huh'fm- 
issable. 

D6finitif, Of//, definitive; from L. defini- 
ti vus. 

Definition, sf. a definition; from L. defi- 
niiionem. 

DKFLEURIR, vn. to shed blossoms ; va. to 
blight. See fleur. 

Deflorer, VO. to deflower ; from L. deflo- 
jrare. 

DEFONCER, va. to stave in, dig up. Sec 
fond. — Der. rA/oocement. 

DEFORMER, va. to deform. See forme. — 
Der. deform^ilioTi. 

DEFOURNER, va. to take out of the oven. 
Sec four. 

DEFRAYER, vf^, to defray. See/ro/s. 
DEFRICIIER, VO. to clear (of ground). See 
friche. — Der. dcfrickemcnt. 

DftFRlSER. va. to unfrizzle (a wig). See frher. 
DEFRONCER, va. to sinoothe (wrinkles or 
/olds). See fr oncer. 

DEFROQUER, vn. to unfrock. — Der. rfe- 
froque (verbal subst.). 

DEFI/BLER, VO. to unwrap; from L. defi- 
bulare*. See affubler. 

D6fant, adj. dead, defunct; from L. de- 
functus. 

DEGAGER, .VO. to redeem a pledge. See 
gager. — Der. degagemtni. 
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DKGAINKR, va. to uiislicath. Sqg galne . — 

Der. digaine (verbal Mibst.). 

DICGANTF'R, va. to uii^love. Svagnnt. 
J)KGARNIR, va. to nijluriUNh, unrig, hth'p. 
Set* garnir. 

OK(}A'I‘, sm. tianiagc, depredation ; verbal 
subst. of O, Fr. di’gatcr. See gafer, 
DKGKLFR, va. to lliaw. See gelcr . — Der. 
df'gt'I (verbal siib^t.)* 

J)egen6rer, va. to d(g( ncratc; froin L. dc- 
geiicrarc. — Der. dt'g' ///'ration. 
Degen6reBCence, .s/. degeneracy ; from 
di'gt nih’e'scenf, from L. degenerescen- 
tein * (wliicli frcmi tlegoii erescere *) from 
degciier.ire. 

Deglutition, .'/, /leglmition ; from L. dc- 
lilt it ion cm, from deg hit ire. 
DKtiDlSKR, va. to cliirp, chatter. See 
gosier. 

JliCiONFLEK, va. to empty of wind, reduce 
the swelling. See gunjler. 

)K(}OR(}KR, va. to di.s 'orge, vomit. Sec 
gorge. 

3KG0TKR, v.i. to knock down with a stone, 
etc., then to diMuiss I'rom one’s post. A 
modern word, not a century old. Origin 
iinknown, 

)KG()URDrR, va. to take off the stillness, 
sharpen, brighten. See gourd. — Der. </<'- 
go;/roisscm<. nt. 

iKGOU'r, a;//, disgust. O. Fr. desgoust, It. dis- 
pmto. See (/</- and goiit. — Der. degoiXtcT. 
•EGOUTTER, vn, to drop, trickle. See 
goutte. 

)6grader, va. to degrade; from L. degra- 
dare. — Der. degradation. 

'EGRAFER, va. to unhook. See agrafer. 
'EGRAISSER, vn. to skim olF the fat, 
scour. See graisse. — Der. degraissQnr^ dc- 
graifsage. 

EGRE, sm. a step. Prov. degrat. This 
word answers to a supposed degTadus’*^, 
cotnpd. of do- and gradus. For loss of 
d see^ § I2I ; for a-^e see«§ 54. 

EGREVER, va. to reduce (a tax). Sec 
gn'ver. — Der. r/egrrvement. 

EGRINGOLER, vu. to tumble down. Origin 
unknown. 

EGRISER, va. to sober. See griser. 
EGROSSIR, va. to rough-hew. See 

grossir. 

•XjDENILLK, adj. tattered. guenille, 
iGUERPIR, va. to give up, quit ; vn. to pack 
off; compd. of de- and O. Fr. verb guerpir 
to abandon, which is a word of Germ, origin, 
Scand. verpa^ Germ, werfen (§ 20). For 
w=^gu SQfi gaiue, — Der. deguerpisstment. 
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DKGUEDLKR, va. to throw up, belch forth. 
See gueule. 

DI'XtUISEK, vn. to disguise. See guise. — 
Der. drguisemciit. 

Deguster, va. to taste (of wine) ; from 
L. degustarc. — Der. r/rg"ws/ation, de~ 
g 1 iStjAv.\\T. 

Deliisoent, adj. (Rot.) dehiscent ; from L. 
<1 c h i s c elite in . — 1 )er. dehiscence. 

DKIIONTE, adj. shameless. See honte. 

DEHORS, adj. outside, without. See hors. 

Deicide, sm. deicide (used of the Jews) ; 
from L. dc ic ida *. 

Deifier, va.to deify; from L. dcificarc. — 
Der. ///'^cation. 

Dcismo, sm. deism; from L. Dens, with 
suffix -isme (§ 21S). — Der. //riste. 

Deite, s/. a deity; from L. deitatem. 

DEJA, adv. already. O. Fr. desjti. See des 
and ja. 

Dejection, s/. dejection; from L. dejec- 
tion ein. 

DKJETER, va. to warp, make crooked ; from 
L. dejectare. For ct = / see § 168. 

DEJEUNER, v/i. to breakfast, O. F’r. des~ 
jeuner. See //c- and jenner^ lit. to break 
one’s fast. For the contraction in mean- 
Jiig see § 12. —Der. dtjeimer (sm.). 

DEJOINDRE, va. to disjoin. See joindre, 

DKj(;)lIER, va. to baffle, frustrate. See jouer. 

DEJUCHER, vn. to leave the roost. Sec 
jucher, 

DELA,/>re/. beyond, on the other side. See la. 

fDdlabrer, va. to dilapidate, destroy, 
ruin ; O. Fr. deslahrer. Origin unknown. — 
Der. ddahrem&nt. 

DELAI, sm. delay. See delayer. 

DfiLAlSSER, va. to abandon, forsake. See 
laisser. — Der. ddaissement. 

DELASSER, va. to refresh, relax. See las. 
— Per. rfe'/flss^ment. 

D^lateur, sm. an informer; from L. de- 
latorem. 

Delation, sf. delation, information; from 
delationem. 

DELATTER, va. to strip the laths off a roof, 
^ee latte. 

DELAYER, va. to dilute; from L. dilatare. 
For loss of medial t see § 117; for i=se see 
§ 68 ; for unaccented a « n/ »=: ay see § 54 
and Hi'st. Gram. p. 67. The change of 
sense from dilatare, to broaden, to that 
of delayer is seen in the plirase delayer un 
discours. DHayer is a doublet of dilaUr^ 
q. V. — Der. delai (verbal subst. of delayer ^ 
in its sense of extension; delai being an 
extension of time granted). 
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DSLECTER — DEME URER . 


D^lecter, vn. to delight; from L. delectare. 

— Dcr. dvlectAiioWt (lt'leci2b\c. 

D6l6guer, va. to delegate, commission ; 

from L. delegare. — Der. rfeVeg^ation. 
Delester, va. to unload (a ship). See 
lest. 

D^l^tdre, adj. deleterious ; from Gr. 

TTfpiOS. 

D^lib^rer, to deliberate; from L. de- 
liberal e. — Der. <fe 7 / 6 eration, delibentif. 
D^icat, adj. delicate; from L. delicatus. 
Delicat is a doublet of delie, q. v. — Der. 
mdelicat, delicatesse. 

DELICE, sm. sing, a joy, pleasure ; as if from 
a L. form delicium ; pi. delights, plea> 
sures ; from L. deliciae. — Der. dvliciewx. 
DELIE, adj. hue, slender, delicate, as in nn 
jil ddU, Ml style delie, etc. ; from L. deli- 
catus. P'or loss of medial c see § 129; 
for -atus = -e see § 201. Delie is a doublet 
of delicat, q. v. 

• DELIE, part. pass, unbound ; from delier. 
DELIER, va. to unbind. O. Fr. dedier. See 
de~ and Her. 

Delimiter, va. to fix boundaries ; from L. 

d e 1 i in i t a re. — Der. rA 7 /in//ation. 
Delineation, sf, a delineation ; from L. de* 
liiicationem, from dclineare. 
Deiinquer, vn. to commit a delinquency; 
Prov. delinquiv, from L. deliinjucre. — 
Der. delinqusini (part. pres, used as subst.). 
Deiire, sm. delirium; from L. deliiium. 
— Der. delircT. 

Deiit, snt. a crime, offence; from L. de- 
lictum. 

DELIVRER, va. to deliver, free; from L. 
deliberare*, compd. of liberare. De- 
libSrare, regularly contrd. (see § 52) into 
delib'rare, becomes delivrer (for b = v see 
§ 113). = Der. rfe 7 /vrance. 

DELOGER, vn. to remove, get away ; va. to 
dislodge. See loger. • 

DELOYAL, adj. disloyal, false. O. Fr. des- ] 
loyal. It. disleale, from de- (q. v.) and loyal. 
— Der. <f( 7 oyaute (see de~ and lo^mute). ] 
DfiLUGE, sm. a deluge, flood, it. diluvio, 
from L. diluvium. For coii>onificatioii 
of iu into ge (diluvjum) and for vj=/ ! 
jee § 242 ; for i = e see § 68. 

DELURE, adj. disenchanted. See § 8 and ] 
leurre. 

Demagogue, sm. a demagogue ; from Gr. I 
brjfjua')[a)y6s . — Der. dimagogic, defnagog’ 
ique. ] 

DEMAIN, adv. to-morrow, Prov. deman. It. 
dimane; from L. de*man^’i‘, compd. of i 
maud. For a = m see § 54, 2. — Dcr. len- 


demain (in O. Fr. Yemlemain, ns in It. it i*. 
Vindtmani; a form (ompd. of en and de- 

; mai 7 i). In the T4th rent, the article le by a 
singular misunderstaiuling became attached 

j in some cases to the body of the word (cp. 
lierre) and produced the sm. lendemain, 
which in its turn is again preceded by the 
article le lendemahi). 

. DEMANCHER, va. to take off the handle 
(of an instrument) ; (in music) to pass into 
the second position (of a violin-player). 
See mnnehe. 

DEMANDER, va. to ask; from L. deman- 
dare. — Der. demande (verbal subst.), de- 
tnandewx, demandertsse. 

DEMANGER, vn. to itch. Sec manger . — 
J)er. ffc>;irt«g‘caison. 

DEMANTELER, va. to dismantle, i. e. to 
take off the mantle, then to strip a town of 
its protection by destroying its walls. — Der. 
dcmantelemcnt, 

D^mantibuler, vn. to break. O. Fr. rfe- 
mandihnler, properly, to bieak the jaw ; 
from f/c- (q. v.) and mandibula. 

DEMARCATION, sf. demarcation. Sec mar- 
iner. 

DEMARCHE, sf. gait, bearing, step. See 
niarche. 

DEMARIER, va. to unmarry. See marier. 

DKMARQl/ER, va. to unmark, take out a 
niark. See mnrquer. 

DKMARRER, va. to unmoor. See amarrer. 

DKMASQUER, va. to unmask. See masque. 

DEMATER, va. to unmast (a ship). See 
mitt. 

DfiMftLER. va. to disentangle. See di- and 
mUer. — Der. dnnel, dnuHon. 

DKMEMURER, vn. to dismember. Sec mevi' 
hre.~ -Der. dememhre\\\{:\\X. 

DEMENAGER, va. to remove. See maiage*. 
— Dcr. dnnenngemeiW. 

D(6nience, sf. madness; from L. dementia. 

DEMEN ER (SFi), v. refl. to struggle (of a 
wrestler). S‘?e mener. 

DEMENTIR, va. to contradict, deny. O. Fr. 
desmentir. Sec de- and mentir. Der. di' 
menti. 

D6lll6riter, vn. to do amiss. See mcriter, 

^ — Der. demerite (verbal subst.). 

DEMESURE, adj. unmeasured, huge. See 
mesnre. 

DfiMETTRE, va. to dislocate, dismiss. Sec 
mettre. 

DEMEUBLER, va. to unfurnish (a house, 
room). See meuble. 

DKMEURER, vn. to dwell, live. It. dirno- 
rare, from L, demorari, found in sense of 



DEMI — DENTITION. 


tarrying, dwelling, in tin: Theodosian Code. 
For b~eu see § 76. — Der. deuieure (verbal 
subst.), au demeur:\\\X. 

DEMI, adj. half; from I^. dimidius. For 
loss of medial d see § 120, for atonic i=^e 
see § 68, 

P^mission, sf. resignation (of an office, 
etc.); introd. in j6ih cent. from. L. de- 
ni i s s i o n e 111 . — Der. r/ew/ss/o/inaire. 

D^mocratie, sf. democracy ; from Gr. 
drjfiOKpaTia, — Der. dhnacrate^ democrat- 
ique. 

DEMOISELLE, sf. a damsel, young lady. 
See damoiseau. 

D^molir, va. to demolish ; from L. de- 
1110 liri. — Der. //e'/wo/isseur, demol\X\ovi (L. 
deniolitioneni). 

Demon, sm. a demon ; from L. daemonem. 
— Der ^/e«zo;iiaque. 

Demon^tiser, va. to alter the value of a 
coin, call it in; from de- and moneta. 

Demonstratif, adj. demonstrative; from 
L. dcnionstrativus. 

Demonstration, sf. a demonstration, 
proof; from L. demonstrationem. 

D6monstrateur, sm. a demonstrator ; 
from L. demon stratorem. 

DEMONTER, va. \o unhorse, dismount (a 
rider). See d<'- and monter. 

DEMONTRKR, va. to demonstrate. O. Fr. 

. detnonstrer. from L. demonstrare. For 
loss of s sec § 148. — Der, dvmouitrzhXe. 

DEMORDRF^, vn. to let go (grip), swerve 
from. Sec dd- and mordre. 

DEMOUVOIR, va. to make one renounce 
some pretension (a word almost gone out 
of use). See de- and mouvoir, 

D^naire, adj. denary; from L. denarius. 
pvnnire is a doublet of denier^ q. v. 

DENANTIR, va. to lake from a person that 
of which he was seized, possessed. Sec 
nantir. 

DENATURER, va. to alter the nature of. 
Sec nature. 

DAn^gation, sf. a denial ; from L. denega- 
Jtioncm. 

DENI, sm. a refusal (law term). See denier, 

DENIAISEIR, va. to make less awkward. See 
jiiais. 

DENICHER, va. to lake out of a nest. See 
nicker. — Der. dcnichci^r. 

i)e:nier, sm. a denarius, denier (-j^ of a sou), I 
mite ; from L. denarius. For -arius 
=der see § 198. Denier is a doublet of 
denaire. 

DEINIER, va. to deny, refuse; from L. de- 
negare. E'or loss of medial g see § 131 ; 
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for e — i sec § 58. — Der. deni (verbal 
subst.). 

Denigrer, va. to revile, blacken (character, 
etc.); from L. denigrare. — Der. dmigre- 
ment. 

dSnombrer, va. to number; from L. 
denumerare . E'or numerare = nomhrer 

I see nomhre. — Der. denotnhremowX. 

D^nominatif, adj. denominative ; from L. 
denominativus. 

D6nominateur, sm. a denominator ; from 
L. denominatorem. 

Ddnomination, sf. a denomination; from 
h. denominationem. 

DENOMMER, va. to name (in a deed); from 
L. denominare. For letter-changes see 
nommer. 

DENONCER, va. to denounce; from L. 
denuntiare. For u = o sec § 98 ; for 
tiare — cer see § 264. 

Dtoonciateur, sm. a denunciator, in- 
former; from L. denuntiatoreni. 

Ddnonciation, sf a denouncement, decla- 
ration; from L. denuntiationem. 

Denoter, va. to denote, describe; from L. 
denotare. 

DENOUEIR, va. to untie, unravel. See dc- 
and nouer. — Dtr. denoumewt. 

DEN REE, sf. food, commodity; from late L. 
denerata*, found in the Capitularies of 
Charles the Bald : ‘ Ministri Reip. provi- 
deant, ne illi qui panem . . . per deneratas 
. , . vendunt.' Originally merchandise gene- 
rally, and specially such goods as were worth a 
denarius. Similarly Sp. has dinerada, from 
dinero. E'rom denier came O. Fr. deneree, 
just as from panier came panneree. Deneree 
is contrd. into den'ree. denree. Similarly in 
Bavaria pfenningwerth properly means a 
pfenning's worth of anything. Cp. Engl, 
‘penny-worth,* ‘penn’orth.’ For loss of the S 
(denSrAta) see §52 ; for -ata = -ee see §201. 

Dense, adj. dense; from L. densus. — Der. 
dens\\k. 

DENT, sf. a tooth ; from L. dentem. — Der. 
ewdent^^ kient^^ dentieit deniisXe, denteWOt 
denture, 

Dentaire, adj. dental; from L. dentarius. 
Dentaire is a doublet of O. Fr. dentier. 

Dentelle, sf. lace, properly a little tooth. 
See dent and § 282. — Der. dentelb, dentel- 
ure. 

Dentifrice, sm. dentifrice, tooth-powder; 
from L. deutifricium (tooth-powder, in 
Pliny), 

Dentition, sf. dentition; from L. denti- 
tionem. 
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Ddnuder, va, to denude, lay bare ; from i turn, from pa43oere) is common in this 


L. denudare. 

D£NUER, va. to deprive, strip; from L. 
denudare, by loss of medial d, see § 120. 
^ — Der. fAv/ttiiient, 

DEPAREILLER, va. to render incomplete, 
spoil a pair. See pareil. 

DEPARER, va, to strip. See parer. 

DEPARLER, va. to cease speaking. See 
parler. 

DEPARTEMENT, S 7 n, a department. See 
departir. 

DEPARTIR, va. to distribute. O. Fr. des- 
panir, from L. dispartire. For dis- = de- 
see di}-. — Der. depart (verbal subst.), dc- 
parUio^oX, 

DE PASSER, va. to pass by, go beyond. See 
passer. 

DE PAVER, va. to tear up the pavement. See 
paver. 

DEPAYSER, va. to send abroad, expatriate. 
See pays. 

DEPECER, va. to break up (into pieces). See 
piece. 

DEPfeCHER, va. to despatch, hasten. See 
emiecher. — Der. dcfeche (verbal subst,). 

DEPEINDRE, va. to depict, paint, describe ; 
from L. depingere. For -ingere == -eindre 
see ceindre. 

DfiPENDRE, va. to take down (from a 
gibbet). See and pendre. 

DEPENDRE, vn. to be dependent (on); from 
L. dependere. For changes sec pendre. 
Notice the displacement of the accent from 
dependere to dependere, whence de.- 
pendre^ not dependoir (Hist. Gram. p. 133). 

DEPENDRE, va. to spend ; from L. dep^n- 
dSre. For loss of S see § 51. 

DEPENS, sm. pi. expense, cost, charge. See 
depenser. 

DEFENSE, sf. expense, outlay. Sec dipenser. 

DEPENSER, va. to spend. O. Fr. de^penser, 
from L. dispensare. h'or dis- = de- sec 
dc-. Depenser is a doublet of dispenser, 
q. V. — Der. dipens, depense, depensiex. 

Ddperditioil, sf. loss, waste ; fro in L. de- 
perditionern*, from deperdere. 

Ddpdrir, vn. to perish utterly; from L. de- 
j) e r i re. — Der. deeper issement. 

DEPfeXRER, va. to disengage, extricate. 
O. Fr. despestrer, the opposite of empetrer, 
O. Fr. empestrer. Empetrer signifies pro- 
perly to hobble a horse while he feeds 
afield, and depetrer is to free his legs from 
the bonds. These words come from medi- 
eval Lat. pastcrium *, a clog for horses at | 
pasture. Pastorium (der. through pas- 


sense in the Germanic Laws : * Si quis in 
exercitu aliquid furaverit, pastorium, ca- 
pislrum, frenum,* etc. (Lex. Bavar. tit. II. 
vi. i). So also in the Lex Langobard. tit. I. 
XX. 5 : * Si quis pastorium de cabailo 
alieno tulerit.’ Pastorium, by means of 
the two compds., pastoriare*, dispasto- 
riare*, has produced the two O, Fr. verbs, 
empestrer, despestrer, by changing (i) im 
into in, then into en, see § 72 ; (2) dis 
into des, then de, sec de-; (3) and pas- 
toriare into pestrer, by dropping the 6, 
see § 52, whence the modern form petrer. 
For loss of s see § 1 4S ; for a - e see 
i 54- 

DEPEUPLER, va. to depopulate. See peupler. 
— Der. dipeupleiwi^wt. 

Depiler, va. to take the hair off ; from L. 
dcpiltire. — Der. depihuow, depihtoxr^. 

DEI* 1 QUER, va. to unpick, t<j prick out 
(plants from a seed-plot). See pifjtie. 

DEPISTER, va. to track, hunt out. Sec 
piste. 

DEPIT, sm. despite, vexation. O. Fr. despit, 
from L.despectus. For des- = (/c- sec dt-; 
for e—i see § 59; for ct=s/ sec § 168. — 
Der. depittx. 

DEPLACER, va. to displace. See place, — 
per, deplaceiwfiwt. 

DEPLAIRE, va. to displease. See plaire. — 
per. deplaisix, diplais-Awt. 

DEPLIEK, va. to unfold, open. See de- and 
plier. 

Deplorer, va. to deplore; from L. dcplo- 
rare. — Der. dtplorablc. 

DEPLOYER, va. to unroll. See de- and 
ployer. — Der. d(ploien\cx\t. 

DEPLUMER, va. to pluck (a bird). See de- 
aiid plume. 

Depopulation, sf. depopulation ; from L. 
depopulationem. 

Deporter, va. to deport, transport ; from L. 
deportare.— ;Der. deport, depurtAtXow, de- 
porteva^wt. 

DEPOSER, va. to depose. See poser. 

Depositaire, sm. a depositary, guardian, 
confidant; from L. depositar ius. 

Depositeur, sm. a depositor; from L. de- 
positorem. 

Deposition, sf deposition; from L. depo- 
sitionem. 

Deposseder, va. to dispossess. Sec posse- 
der. 

DEPOT, sm. a deposit ; from L. depositum. 
For loss of atonic i see § 51 ; for loss of s 
see § 148. 
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10,1 

DEPOTER, vfl." to decant (wine), to take a D6river, va, to turn off (a stream) ; vn, to 
plant out of its pot (in order to plaut it leaveshore, drift; to spring, be derived. — Der. 

out). See pot, derive (verbal subst.), derivation, d^rivatif. 

DEPOUILLER, va, to strip, spoil. 0 / Fr. ! Derme, am, skin ; from Gr. bippui. 


despouiller, from L. despoliare. The at- 
traction of the i (for li = i 7 see § 84) makes 
the o appear long ; it is accordingly changed 
into 07 / (§ 8j) ; cp. laudo, O. Fr. /oe, loi/e, 
DKPOURVOIR, va, to deprive, strip. See 
pourvoir. — Der. di'pourvn. 

Depraver, va, to deprave, vitiate ; from L. 

depravare. — Der. deprava\.\nn. 
JDeprecation. &f, a deprecation; from L. 
deprecationem. 

!D6pr6cier, va. to depreciate ; from L. de- 
pretiare. iJvpr/’cier is a doublet of dc- 
prher. — Der. diprcciaiion. 

Depr6dateur, sm. a depredator; from L. 
depraedatorcin. 

D6pr6dation, sf. depredation ; from L. 
depraedalio nein. 

DEPRKNDRE, va. to separate (two things 
fastened together). See prendre. — Der. 
dvprh (verbal subst.). 

Depression, sf. depression; from L. de- 
press ion eni. 

D6primer, va, to depress; from L. depri- 
inere. ' 

)KI’R 1 SER, va, to depreciate. It. dhpre- 
glare ; from L. depretiare * ; for eti =s ia see 
pr/x. Dipriser is a doublet of dej()rmtfr,q.v. 
)EPUJS, prep, and adv, since. See ptiis, 
Depurer, va. (Chem.) to depurate, purify ; 
from L. depur a re. — Der. dcpura\\on^ dc- 
p/nwiif. 

)eputer, va. to depute; from L. depu- 
t are.— Dvr. (/({/>«/ation, di-pntC'. 
d'lKACINER, va. to uproot. Sec racine, 
'KRAILLER, vn. to run off the rails. See 
rail. 

ERAISON, sf. unreason. See raison,— Der. 
ih'raisonncr, dcraisonnwhde. 

KRANGER, va. to derange, displace. See 
ranger. — D er. derangement.. 

ERECHEF, adv. again, afresh; formerly 
written de rechef ^ compound of re, marking 
repetition, and chef iiicaning end, ex- 
tremity. We have seen under achever the 
medieval phrase venir a chef for venir a 
hoiit. See chef. 

ERKGLKR, va. to dcraiige, disorder. See 

rjgle. — Der. f/m'g/ement. 

f^RlOER, va. to efface wrinkles. See ride. 

erision, sf. derision; from L. derisi- 

oneni. 

Qrisoire, adj, derisive; from L. deriso- 


DERNIER, adj. last ; formerly derrenter, 
derrainier^ der. from O. Fr. derrain. Der- 
rain answers to L. deretranus*, deriv. of 
de-retro, properly one who walks behind. 
Bergtr&nus, contrd. regularly (see § 52) 
becomes der’tranus, whence derrainier^ 
by tr = r/r = rr = r, sec § 168, and a — at, 
sec § 54. 2. 

DEROBER, va. to rob, steal. See robe, 
D6roger, v/i. '0 derogate (from) ; from L. 

dcrogare.— Der. derogation. 
DEROUILLER, va. to clear of mildew. See 
ronille. 

DEROULER, va. to unroll, spread out. See 
rouler. 

DEROUTE, sf. rout, defeat. O. Fr. desronte^ 
from L. disrupta, from disrumpere, to 
break up an army in battle. For dis — de 
see de~; for u = om see § 97 ; for pt = / see 
Ilist. Gram. p. 81. 

DEROUTER, va. to lead astray. Sec rot/te, 
DERRIERK, p 7 ‘ep. and adv. bcliind; from L. 
de retro *. ‘ Visa itaque turba de retro 
et ab ante adorantes dicitc * (Baruch vi. 5). 
For retro = ri 7 re see arricre. 

DES, ari. gen.pl. of the; contr. of dels^de 
les. For details see Hist. Gram, p. 10 1. 
D^S^prep. from, to date from; from L.deipso, 
sc. tempore. De-ipso, contrd. into d’ipso, 
becomes diis. For i = ^ see § 72 ; for ps s 
see Hist. Gram. p. 81. 

DESABUSER, va. to disabuse. See abus. 
DESACCORDER, va. to set at variance. See 
I accord. 

I DESACCOUPLER, va. to discouple. See 
couple. 

DESACCOUTUMER, va. to disaccustom, 
^ec coutunie. 

DESAGKEER, vn. to disagree. See agreer. 

j — Der. desagreahic, desagn'ment. 
DESAIMER, va. to cease loving. See de- 
and ai/ner. 

DESAJUSTER, va. to derange, throw out of 
gear. See ajuster. 

^^saJtdrer, va. to slake thirst, give one to 
drink. See alterer. 

DfiSAPPAREILLER, va. to remove anything 
from its proper order or classiiication. See 
fareil. 

DESAPPOINTER, va. to disappoint. See qp- 
pointer. — Der. desappointement, 
DfiSAPPRENDRE, va. to unlearn. Sec ap- 
prendre. 
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D^sapproprier, va. to take away what is 
^ne’s own. See approprier, 

DESAPPROUVER, va, to disapprove. See 
approuver. 

DESARQONNER, va, to unseat (from the 
saddle). See ar^on. 

DKSARMER, va, to disarm. See arme, 

DESARROI, sm. disarray, confusion ; compd. 
of des (see de-) and O.Fr. arroi, Arroi is a 
compd. of O. Fr. ro/, just as arranger is of 
ranger^ arrondir of rowrf, etc. Roi, meaning 
ill O. Fr. order, measure (a sense which re- 
mains in the phrase pied de roi), answers to 
the It. root redo*, to medieval L. redum*, ' 
and comes from Germ, source, Dan. rede, 
Swed. reda, to set in (-rder (§ 20). 

tDdsastre, stn. a disaster; introd. 

1 6th cent, from It. disastro (§ 25). — Dcr. 
desastreux, 

DESAVANTAGE, sm, a disadvantage. See 
nvantage. — Der. avantagew x. 

DESAVEU, sm. a disavowal. Sec aveu, 

DESAVOUP^R, va. to disavow. See avotter, 

DESCELLER, va. to unfasten, unseal. See 
sceller. 

DESCENDRE, vn. to descend ; from L. de- 
scendgre. For loss of S see § 51. — Dcr. 
descenie (partic. subst., see abi>oute), de- 
scewr/ance, xedescendre, condescendre. 

Descriptif, adj, descriptive ; from L. de- 
scriptivus. 

Description, sf. a description; from L. 
descriptionem. 

DES(^U (A), loc. adv. without the knowledge 
of; pp. of O. F. desgnvoir; like insu (q. v.). 

DESEMBARQyER,va.to disembark (troops). 
See embarquer, 

DESEMPARER, vn. to quit, go away ; and 
va. to carry off: also (of a ship) to dis- 
mantle. 

DESEMPLIR, va. to empty, unfit. See 
emplir. 

DftSENCHANTER, va. to disenchant. See 
mchanter. 

DESliNFLER, va, to empty (a balloon, ball, 
etc.). See etifier, 

DESENIVRER, va. to sober. See ivre. 

DESENNUYER, va. to amuse, deliver from 
ennui. See ennuyer. 

DESEN R AYER, va. to disentangle (a wheel). 
See enrayer, 

DESENSORCELER, va. to release from sor- 
cery. See ensorceler. 

DESERT, adj. deserted ; from L. desertus. 
^Der. deserter, deserteur, dheriion. 

DESERT, sm. a desert ; from L. desertum. 

DESESPKREK, vn, to despair. See esperer. 


DfeSESPOIR, sm, despair. See de- and 
espoir. 

DESHABILLER, va. to undress. See dv~ 
anid habiller. 

DESHERENCE, escheat. See hoir. 

D6sh6riter, va. to disinherit. See hcriter. 

DESHONNSTE, adj. immodest. See honne.te. 

DESllONNEUR, sm. dishonour. Sec hon- 
neur. 

DESHONORER, va. to dishonour. See hon~ 
orer. 

Designer, va. to designate, describe; from 
L. dcsignare. Designer is a doublet of 
dessiner, q. v. — Der. dw/g/ration. 

Desinence, sf. (Gram.) a desinence, termin- 
ation ; from L. desineiitia. 

DESINTERESSER, vn. to buy out (creditors, 
etc.). See de- and interesser. — Der. dcsin- 
teressemewt. 

tD6sinvolture, sf. ease of carriage; 
from It. disinvoUura (§ 25). 

DESIR, sm, a desire, wish. See dvstrer. 

DESIRER, va. to desire. O. Fr. dvsirrer, from 
L. desiderare. DesidSrare, contrd. (see 
§ 52) into desid’rare, becomes d 6 sirer. 
For dr = ;*r = r see § 16S. — Der. dvsir (ver- 
bal subst.), rMs/reux, rfrs/rable. 

D^sister (Se), v. rejl. to desist; from L. 
jd e s i s t e r e . — Der. rff;.».i.sYtfment. 

DESOBEIR, va. to disobey. See nbvir. 

Dj^sobliger, va. to disoblige. See obliger. 

DESCEUVRER, va. to throw out of work. 
See oeuvre. — Dcr. c?f'.sa?wv;*ement. 

D^SOler, va. to desolate, ravage; from L. 
desolari. — Der. desohwt, r/eso/ation. 

D680piler, va. (Med.) to empty, clear out; 
from des- and L. op pi la re*. 

DESORDONNE, adj. disorderly. See di- 
and ordonner. 

DESORDRE, sm. di.sorder. See dc- and 
ordre. 

Ddsorienter, va. to make to lose one’s 
bearings. See orienter, 

DESORMAIS^ adv. henceforth. O. Fr. di‘s 
ore mais. Ore is from L. hora ; mais from 
L. magis. Des ore mais properly means 
from this hour forward, i.e. dating from 
this present hour. For etymology see dt'S 
or, and mais. Similarly dorenavant, 
which was in O. Fr. dore en avant, means 
from this present hour forward. 

DESOSSER, va. to bone. See os. 

Despote, sm. a despot ; from Gr. fico’ird'nys- 
— Der. de.s/>o/ique, ff£S/)o/isme. 

DESSAISIR (SE), vpr. to cede to another 
what one was seized of, in possession of. 
See saisir, — Der. dessatsissement. 
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Pessaisonner, va. to arrange the rotation .P^sudtude, s/. desuetude, disuse; from L. 

of crops. Sec sa/so«. desuetudincm. 

DESSALER, va. to wash the salt out of any- D^BUnir, va. to disunite. See unir. 

thiiig. See sfl/. * ]36sultoire, ar//. desultory ; from L. desul- 

DESSECHER, va. to dry up. See seeker. — tori us, used of a horse taught to let its 

Der. deseschemeiit. rider leap on and off. 

DESSEIN, iw. a design. See rfm/n, of which DETACHER, vn. to unfasten. See attacker. 

it is the doublet. j — Der. dt'iackenwni. 

DESSERRER, va, to unfasten, unloose. See DETAILLER, va. to cut up. See tailler. — 
serrer. J)er. detail (verbal subst.), detaillTinX. 

DESSERT, sm. dessert. See desaervir. DETALER, va. to pack up (of a merchant’s 

DESSERVANT, sm. an officiating priest. goods) ; hence vn. to pack off, begone at 
See desservir. ^ once. See etal. 

DESSERVIR, i/fl. to clear away (after dinner). DETEINDRE, to take colour out of (a 
See servir. — Der. f/g.'>servant, dessert and ^tuff, etc.) ; vn. to lose colour. See teindre. 
desserte (partic. subst. of desservir, see DKTEXER, va. to unyoke. See atteler. 
ahsoiite; so O. P'r. had sert from servir). DETENDRE, va. to unbend, relax. See 
Dessiccation, sf. desiccation ; from L. tendre. — Der. detente (partic. subst.). 

dessiccationem. DETENIR, va. to detain ; from L. dctinere. 

DP^S.SILLPIR, vrt. to open (eyelids). On this For atonic i = e see § 68; for e = / see 
word, written in O. Fr. deciller, see § 13 § 59. — Der. detenu. 

and cil. !D6tenteur, sm. a holder of property ; from 

DP^SSIN, sm. a design, drawing. See dessiner. L. detentorem. 

DP^SSINER, vfl. to dr»iw; in Regnier D6teiltioil, s/*. detention ; from L. dete li- 

lt. disefj^nare, from L. designare. P'or tioncm. 

sa=ss, rp. vesica, vessie ; p u 1 sa rc, 336 terger, va. to clean (a wound) ; from L. 
ser. For gn. = fi see assener. detergere. 

DPISSOUS, adv, below. See sows. I)6t6riorer, va. to deface, damage ; from 

DESSUS, adv. above. See sws. L. dctcriorare. — Der. deterioration. 

DPiS'l'lN, s;w. destiny. See destiner. Determiner, va. to settle, determine ; from 

Destination, sf. destination; from L. L. determ inare. — Der. f/tVm«/«aiion. 

destinationem. Ddterrer, va. to dig up, exhume. See r^rr^. 

DES'riNKP}, .s/. destiny. See des^ner. D6tersif, adj. detersive; from L. deter- 

1 )P^STINP)R, va. to destine, doom; from L. sivus*, from detersus, p.p. of detergere. 
de.stinare. Though the word appears very D6tester, va. to detest; from L. detestari. 
early in the Fr. tongue, it seems always to — Der. detestabie, detestation, 
have been a kind of foreigner ; wherefore it D6toner, vn. to detonate; from L. de- 
breaks rule of accent, and docs not drop the tonare. — Der. detonation, 

atonic i. — Der. destin (verbal subst.), des- DKTONNER, v/». tosingoutof tune. Sec /on. 
tinve (partic, subst.). DETORDRE, va. to untwist. See tordre. 

Destituer, va. to dismiss; from L, desti- D6torquer, va. to twist, wrest; from L. 

tuero. — Der. destitution.. detorquere. 

DESTRIP^R, sm. a knight’s war-horse, a horse DETORTILLP^R, va.. to disentangle, slacken 
led by the squire on his right Jimid (dextra), Jof nerves etc.) See tortiller. 
whence the deriv. dextrarius* for a war- DETORS, adj. untwisted. See tordre. 
horse in medieval texts, as in an i ith-cent. DETOURNER, va, to turn away. See tour- 
chronicle we read ‘ equo ejus militari, quern ner. — Der. detour (verbal, subst.), detourne- 
dextrarium vocant, ablato.* P'or x = s ment. 

see ajouter ; for -arius — -ler see § 198. Detractor, va. to detract ; formed from the 
Destructeur, sm. a destroyer ; fromL. de- p. p. of detrahere, detructum. 

Structorem. D6tracteur, sm. a detractor; from L. de- 

Destructible, adj. destructible; from L, tractorem. 

destructibilis. — Der. indestructible. DETRAQUER, va. to spoil the paces (of a 

Destructif, adj, destructive ; from L. Jiorse, etc.), disorder. See traquer. 

destructivus. DETREMPER, va. to dilute. See tremper. — 

Destruction, sf, destruction ; from L. Der. dMrempe (verbal subst.). 

dcstructionem. DETRESSE, sf. distress. O. Fr. destrece. 
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oppression, verbal subst. of deztrecer^ to op- 
press, which represents the L. destrio- 
tiare*, derived regularly from destriotus, 
p. p; of destringere. Bestrictiare be- 
comes destrecer. For ct see § i68 ; for 
-tiare = -cer see and § 264; fori-e 
see § 72. Next destrece becomes detresse, 
h'or loss of s see § 148 ; for c = ss see agencer. 

Detriment, htn, detriment, loss; from L. 
detrimeiitum 

DETROIT, sm. a strait. O. Fr. destroit, from 
L. districtus. In medieval documents we 
find ‘ districtus fliivii ’ (rendered by Du- 
cange as a place where a stream is crossed). 
Districtus becomes dvtroit as strictus 
becomes etroit. For dis = rf<'see de~\ for 
ict = ozV see § 74. Detroit is a doublet 
of district^ q. v. 

DfiTROMPER, va. to undeceive. See 
tromper. 

Dhn^RONER, vn, to dethrone. Sec trone. 

DETROUSSER, va. to loosen and let fall (a 
^irt-iip robe). See trousse. 

DKTRUIRE, va. to destroy. O. Fr. destmire, 
from L. destruSre. For loss of s sec 
§ 148 ; for e=-i see § 59. 

DETTE, sf. a debt ; from L. d6b!ta, what 
is due, from debitum. For loss of I 
(d6b*ta) see § 51 ; for bt = « sec § 168. 
— l)cr. cndeticT. 

DEUIL, sm. mourning, grief. In oldest Fr. 
the word was duel^ as a monosyllable : 
then a dissyllable ; then the n was strength- 
ened into (see § 90) and the e became 
i ; cp. the change from O. Fr. Deu to Diu 
and Dieu (§ 56). Sec donloir. 

DEUX, num. adj. two; O. Fr. deus, dous\ 
from L. duos. For u = e7< or ou see § 
90. For s^x see § 149. Devx is a dou- 
blet of duo. — Der. <feux:eme. 

DEVALER, va. to let down, lower. See 
val. • 

DfiVALISER, va. to rifle, plunder. See 
valise. 

DEV ANGER, va. to precede. See devant. — 
Der. devnnc\^T. 

DEVANT, prep, and adv. before, in front. 
O. Fr. davant {d'avattt)^ conipd. of de and 
avant^ q. v. — Der. devanzex, 

Devaster, va. to devastate ; from L. de- 
va stare. — Der. devastation, drvastSL^tem, 

DEVELOPPER, va. to strip off a covering, 
develop. Origin unknown. Cp. envelopper. 
— Der. developpen\e:nt, 

DEVKNIR, vn. to become ; from L. de- 
venire. 

DEVERGOND^, ad/, dissolute ; partic. of 


O. Fr. verb se devergonder, to lose all 
shame ; compd. of de (q. v.) and vergonder, 
which from L. vereouuddri. VerS- 
cundari, contrd. regularly (see § 53) into 
ver’eundari, becomes vergonder. For 
c-g see § 129 ; for u-o see § 97. — Der. 
devergondAge. 

DEVERS, prep, towards. See vers. 

DEVERS, adj. leaning ; from L. deversus. 
j — Der. d(hferstr. 

DEVERSER, vn. to bend (of a river, canal, 
etc.) See verser. — Der. deversoir. 

Deviation, s/l deviation; from L. devia- 
tioiiem. 

DEVIDER, va. to wind off. O. Fr. desvider; 
see vide. Devider properly means to make 
the spindle bare {vide) of wool. — Der. 
devidoir. 

DEVIER, vn. to devi.ite. O Fr. desvier, from 
L. deviare ♦ (to leave the right path). 
Devier is a doublet of devnyer. 

DEV'JN, sm. a diviner ; from L. divinus. 
— For atonic i=e see § 68. — Der deviner, 
devifieuT, devineressc. 

DEVIS, sm. (1) an estimate ; (2) chat, talk ; 
verbal subst. of deviser, signifying in 
O. Fr. to distribute, regulate, whence the 
meaning of devis as an estimate of all 
costs of a building. 

DEVISAGER, va. to scratch the face (of one). 
See visage. 

DEVISE, sf. device ; verbal subst. of deviser, 
O, Fr. to distribute. Devise was first a 
heraldic term, meaning a division or part 
of a shield in which some emblematical 
ligure ( = corps de la devise) was inscribed, 
with a legend or sentence e.xplaiuing it 
(technically called Vame de la devise). 
This motto, which was originally only :i 
part of the device, presently took to itself 
the name of the whole. 

DEVISER, vn. to chat, talk; in O. Fr. to 
regulate ; from L divisare. Divisare 
is a frequent, of dividere, formed in the 
usual way from the p. p. divisus. For 
atonic i — e see § 68. Deviser is a doublet 
of diviser. — Der. devis, devise. 

DEVISSER, va. to unscrew. See vis. 

DEVOIEMENT, sm. looseness, diarrhoea. 
See dvvoyer. 

DEVOILER, va. to unveil. See voile, 

DEVOIR, va. to owe, be in debt ; from I- 
debere. For \> — v sec avant and § 113*’ 
for e==o/ see § 62. — Der. devoir (verbal 
subst.). 

D6volu, adj. vested, devolved ; from L. dc- 
volutus. 
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D^vorer, va. to devour; from L. devorare. diaspre (a stuff of jasper-colour). Diaspre 
D6vot, adj, pious ; from L. devotus. — Der. is from L. jaspis. For j = dj^di see § 137. 

f/ci/o/ieux. Diarrh^, sf. (Med.) diarrhoea; from L. 

Devotion, sf, devotion; from L. devo- diarrhoea. 

tionem. Diathdse, sf, a disposition; fromGr.Jw^fcris. 

D^IVOUER, va. to devote, consecrate ; from Diatribe, sf. a diatribe, philippic ; from Gr, 
L. devotare. For loss of medial t see Siarpifirf. 

S 117 ; for o-OM see § 81. — Der. devoue- Dictame, sm. (Bot.) dittany: from L. dic- 
mcnt. taninus. 

DfeVOYER, va. to mislead. See voie. — Der. Dictateur, sm. a dictator; from L. dicta- 
devoiement. torem. — Der. dictntorh]. 

Dext6rit6, sf. dexterity; from L. dexteri- Dictature, sf. a dictature; from L. dicta- 
tatem. ^ tura. 

Dextre, sf the right hand ; from L. dextra. Dieter, va. to dictate; from L. dictare. — 
Diabdte, sm. (Med.) diabetes; froni Gr. Der. flf/e/rV (panic, subst.). 

SiaprjTTjs. Diction, sf. diction; from L. dictionem. 

DIABLK, sm. the devil ; from L. di&boliis. — Der. dic/ionvji'iTC. 

For regular loss of 6 sec § 52. — Der. fDicton, sw. a saying, byc-word, a word 
didhivne. rfmWesse, diabloXm. corrupted from L. dictum. It is a doublet 

Diabolique, adj. diabolical; from L. dia- of rf/V. 

boliciis. Didactique, adj. didactic; from Gr. 5 t- 

Diaconat, sm. the diaconate; from L. dia- haKTiKvs. 

coiiatus (ill St. Jerome). Di6r^se, sf diaeresis; from Gr. Siatpsais. 

Diaconesse, sf a deaconess; from L. dia- DiSse, sw. (Mus.) diesis, a sliarp; sharp; 

conissa (in St. Jerome). from Gr. dieais. — Der. dirscr. 

DIACRK, sw. ;* deacon. O. Fr. from Didte, sf. (1) a diet, assembly; from L. 

L. didconus (in Tertullian). Diaednus diaeta*, an assembly on a fixed day, which 
is contrd. regularly (see § 52) into diac’uus. is the Gr. diatra ; (2) diet (rood, etc.). 
Forn — rsce § 163. Didtdtique, adj. that which concerns the 

Diaddme, sm. a diadem ; from L. diadem a. diet ; from Gr. SiairrjriKds. 

Diagnostic, sm. (Med.) diagnostic; from DIE U, sm. God ; in the Oaths of a. D. 842 Deo ; 

adj. dingnostiqve, from Gr. Stayvajort/fos. . from L. deus. From 9th-cent. deo comes 
Diagonal, adj. diagonal; from L. diagon- modern dieu. For the changes of this word 
alis. see § 56, where they are considered in full. 

Dialecte, sm. a dialect ; from L. dia lectus. — Der. ^diett (lit. A Dieu), for a Dieu soyez ! 

—Der. dialed-A]. which was the complete form of the phrase 

Dialectique, sf. dialectics; from L. dia- inO.Fr. 

lectica. Diffamcr, va. to defame; from L. diffa- 

Dialogue, sm. a dialogue; from L. dia- mare. — Der. diJfanisiicuT, j/i^matoire, 

1 o g u s . diJfani'Ation. 

Diamant, sm. a diamond; from It, dia- Difference, s/. a difference ; from L. differ- 
7 nante (§ 25). Diamant is a doublet of entia. — Der. diJpreH\\tx. 

awiant, adamant, (\.y. Different, adj. different; from L. differ- 

Diamdtre, sm. a diameter; from Gr. dia- entem. Differend is simply an orthogra- 
P-fTpos. — Der. rf/VzmrVral, ^/mme/ralenient. phic alteration of the word, 
tpiane, a morning gun, reveille ; introd. Diffdrer, va. (l) to put off, defer; (2) to 
in i6th cent, from Sp. diana (§ 26). differ; ffom L. differre. 

DlANTRE, sm. devil ; a corrupt or euphe- Difffcile, adj. difficult, trouble«omc, steep 
niistic form of (of paths) ; from L. difficilis. — Der. 

T Diapason, sm. diapason, octave; the difficilement. 

E. diapason. Dimcnlt6, sf a difficulty; from L. diffi-* 

t)iaphane, adj. diaphanous; from Gr. cultatem. — Dev. di^cultaeux. 

^latpnpTis. fDifforme, adj. deformed; introd. in 

^laphragme, sm. (Med.) the diaphragm; 15th cent, from It. difforme (§ 25). — Der. 

trom L. diaphragma. diffyrmxX^., difformtt. 

IJIAFRKR, va. to diaper, variegate ; me- I Di&action, sf diffraction (of light) ; from 
nieval diasprer, formed from O. Fr. subst. L. diffractionem. 
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Diffus, acfj. diffuse; from L. diffusus 
•— Der. dijftimm. 

Digerer, va. to digest; from L. digerere. 

DIGKSTK, .sw. a digest, collection of deci- 
sions; from L. digesta = a work arranged 
in order. Digesta, is a n. pL taken (as 
was often the case) for a /. sm^., as is seen 
b}^ O. Fr. dige&te being fern. 

Digestif, adj, digestive; from L. diges- 
tivus*. 

Digestion, sf, digestion; from L. diges- 
tionem. 

Digitale, sf. fox-glove, digitalis ; in botanical 
Lat. digitalis purpurea. 

Digne, adj. worthy; from L. dignus. — 
Der. dignemtwt. 

Dignity, if. a dignity; from L. dignita- 
tem. — Der. dignitTLXXt. 

Digression, sf. a digression ; from L. di- 
gressionem. 

DIGUE, sf. an embankment, bank. O. Fr. 
dicque, a word of Germ, origin, Neth. dyk 
(§ 27). — Dcr. endigner. 

Dilao^rir, va. to dilacerate, tear in pieces ; 
from L. dilacerare. 

Dilapider, va. to dilapidate, waste; from 
L. dilapidarc. — Der. rf/iri/iV/ation, dilapid- 
ateiir. 

Dilator, va. to dilate; from L. dilatare. 
It is a doublet of delayer , q.v. — Der. dilat- 
ation. 

Dilatoire, adj. dilatory; from L. dila- 
torius. 

Dilection, sf. afTcction; from L. dilcc- 
tionem. 

Dilemme, sm. a dilemma; from L. di- 
lemma. 

^Dilettante, sm. a dilettante, amateur; 
from It. dilettante (§ 25). — Der. dilettante 
isme. 

Diligence, f. dil igcnce ; from L, d i 1 i g e nt i a. 

Diligent, adj. diligent; from L. dijigen- 
tem. — Der. diligefitni. 

Diluvien, adj, dilnvian ; as if from a sup- 
posed L. diluvianus* from diluvium. — 
Der. TiWXiidiluvien. 

DIMANCHK, sm. Sunday. O. Fr. diemenche, 
from L. dies-dominica, the Lord’s Day, 
in St. Augustine and Tertullian. Domin- 
ica loses its penult, i regularly (§ 51), 
and becomes domin’ea. Die-dominica 
having thus become die-domin’ea, loses 
medial d (see § 1 20), and becomes O. Fr. 
dievienche, whence dimanche. For CQ> = che 
see §§ 126 and 54; for in^en see § 72: 
en — an is a very rare changc,see§65,notei. 

DIME, sf. tithe; formerly distnet It. decima^ 


from L. decima (tonnd in Varro). De- 
cima loses its i ngularly (§ 51), and is 
coutrd. to dec’ma, whence disme. For 
e = / see § 59 ; for o - s see a 7 nititi,\ for tlie 
loss of s at a lati r time, see § 14S. Dime 
is a doublet of dfkime, q. v. — Der. dimer. 

Dimension, sf. dimension; from L. di- 
niensionem. 

Diminuer, va, to diminish; from L. di- 
minuere. 

Diminution, &f. diminution; from L. di- 
minutionem. 

Dinde, sf. a turkey ; a word of hist, origin 
(§ 33)» ahbrev. of the phrase geline d'Inde. 
— Der. dindoa, r/mf/onneau. 

dInER, vn. to dine ; formerly disner, in 9th- 
cent. Lat. disnare*, in the Vatican Glosses. 
Origin unknown. For loss of s see § 148. 

' — Der. diner (sm.). 

Diocese, sm. a diocese; from L. diocesis, 
found in Tertullian. — Der. r//oersain. 

Diphthongue, sf. a diphthong; from L. 
diphthongus. 

Diplomate, sm. a diplomatist. See di~ 
plume. — Der. diplomatic^ diplomatique. 

Dipldme, sm. a diploma; from L. diploma. 
— Der. diplo 7 fiAXe. 

Diptyques, sm. pi. a diptych; from L. 
diptyeha, from Gr. hirrrvxos. 

DIRK, va. to say; from L. dicere. Di- 
cere, contrd. regularly (§ 51) into dic’re, 
becomes dire by cr = r, see § 1 29 and henir. 
— Der. dire (sm.), contrc(/fre, mer/ire, de- 
dire, rna ur//r, benfr, xedire, dil^ discur, ri/'seuse. 

Direct, Of//, direct; fiom L. dircctiis. It 
is a doublet of droit, q. v. 

Directeur, sm. a director; from L. direr- 
torem (dcriv. of dircctus). 

Direction, sf. direction; from L, dircc- 
tionem. 

Directoire, sm. a directory; as if from a 
supposed L. dircctorium* (dcriv. of di- 
rector). 

Diriger, vn.^to direct; from L. dirigere. 

Dirimant, adj. invalidating; from L. diri- 
mentein, pres. part, of dirimere. 

Discemer, va. to discern; fiom L. dis- 
cern e r e . — Der. r/fscerwement. 

Disciple, sm. a discifde; froniL. discipulus* 

Discipline, sf. discipline; from L. disci- I 
pi in a. — Der. disciplincx, disciplmaixc, | 

Discontinuer, va. to discontinue. See 
continuer. 

Disconvenance. sf. want of proportion, I 
suitableness. Sec convenance. 

Disconvenir, vn. not to agree to a thing, 
refuse, be unsuitable. See convenir, j 



DISCORDER- 

PiSCOrder, vn. to be in :i state of disagree- 
ment; I'rom L. di SCOT dare. — Dcr. discord 
(verbal sub^t.), discordA\\\. (whence discord^ 
ance). 

Piscorde, sf. <liscord ; from L. discordia. 
DISCOURIR, vn. to expatiate, discourse ; 
from L. discurrere. For changes see 
courir. — Der. discotiroxa, 

Piscours, sm. a discourse ; from L. discur- 
sus, found in the Theodosian Code in that 
sense. 

Piscret, adj. discreet; from L. discretus. 
Piscr^tion, sf, discretion, distinction; from 
L. discrctionem. — Der. discrkiofVMXxt. 
Pisculper, va. to exculpate; from L. dis- 
culpare* compd. of culpare. 
Piscussion, sf a discussion ; from L. dis- 
cussionem. 

Piscuter, va. to discuss; from L. dis- 
ciitere. — Der. r/rscw/able, inr/ZiCM/able. 
Pisert, ndj. eloquent; from L. disertus. 
DISKTTE, sf. dearth. Origin unknown. 
Pisgrd«ce, sf. disgrace. See grace. — Der. 
disgraciQT. 

Disgracieux, adj. ungraceful, uncomely. 
Sec gracieux, 

DISJOINDRE, vn. to .disjoin; from L. dis- 
jungere. For changes see joindre. 
Pi^onction, sf. disjunction; from L. dis- 
jiinctioncin. 

Pisloquer, vn. to dislocate; from dis (see 
deA and 1 oc a re. Disloqtter properly means 
to displace ; so disloqner le bras, is to 
throw the aim out of joint. — Dcr. disloc- 
at ion. 

disparaJtre, vn. to disappear. See pa~ 
rnPre. — Dcr. dispnrition (formed after ap- 
parition). 

Pisparate, ndj. incongruous; from L. dis- 
paratus (in lloethius) 

Pisparit6, sf. incongruity. See pnriie. 
Disparition, sf. disappearance. Sec dis- 
parnUre. 

IJispendieux, adj. expensive, burdensome ; 

Iroin L. dispendiosus. 

Dispenser, va. to dispense, distribute ; from 
i'. dispensare, to grant, whence dispenser 
'/e = to give permission to one not to do 
something, grant dispensation to. Dispenser 
IS a doublet of depenser, q. v, — Dev. dispense 
(verbal subst.), dhpensAtioii, dispensAtcur. 
Disperser, vn. to disperse; from L. dis* 
persare* a dcriv. of dispersus, panic, of 
dispergere. 

Dispersion, sf. dispersion; from L. dis- 
Pcrsioiiern. 

isponible, adj. disposable; as if from a 
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supposed L. d i spoil i bills*, deriv. of dis- 
ponere. 

DISPOS, ndj. disposed ; from L. dispositus. 
For loss of the last two atonic syllables, see 

§§ 50. 51* 

Disposer, va. to dispose. See poser. — Der. 
mdisposer. 

Disposition, sf. a disposition; from L. 

dispositionem. — Der. dispositXi. 
Disproportion, sf. disproportion. See 
proportion. 

Disputer, va. to dispute; from L. di spu- 
ta re. — Der, dispute (verbal subst.), dispui- 
able. 

Disque, sm. a disc; from L. discus. It is 
a doublet of dais, q. v. 

Disquisition, sf. a disquisition ; from L. 
disquisitioncm. 

Dissection, sf. a dissection; from L. dis- 
sect ion eni. 

Dissemblable, adj. unlike (of two or more 
objects). See semhlahle. 

Diss6miner, va. to disseminate, spread 
abroad: from L. disseminare. — Der. dis- 
seminA\\o\\. 

Dissension, sf. dissension; from L. dis- 
sensionem. 

Dissentiment, sm. dissent. See sentiment. 
Diss^quer, va. to dissect; from L. disse- 
care. 

Dissertation, sf. a dissertation; from L. 
dissertationem. 

Disserter, vn. to make a dissertation ; from 
L. disscrtarc. 

Dissidence, sf. dissidence, disagreement; 
from L. dissideiit*ia. 

Dissident, adj. dissident; from L. dissi- 
dciitcm. 

Dissimilaire, adj. dissimilar, ^otsimilaire. 
Dissimulation, sf. dissimulation ; from L. 

d i ss i ni u 1 a t i o n e m . — Der. dissimulateur. 
Dissimuler, va. to dissimulate; from L. 
dissiniulare. 

Dissipateur, sm. a dissipator, spender; 

from L. dissipatorcni. 

Dissipation, sf. dissipation ; from L. dissi- 
pationem, 

Dissiper, va. to dissipate; from L. dissi- 
pare. 

Dissolu, adj, dissolute; from L. disso- 
lutns. 

Dissolution, sf. dissolution; from L. dis- 
solutioncni. 

Dissolvant, a<^’. dissolvent; from L. dis- 
solventcm. 

Dissoner, vn. to be dissonant; from L, 
dissonare. — Der. (/i5so»aat, (i/sso/iance. 
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DISSOUDRE, va. to dissolve; from L. dissol- 
vere. For solvere * soudre see ahsoudre» 

Dissuader, va. to dissuade; from L. dis> 
suadere. 

Dissuasion, sf, dissuasion; from L. dis- 
suasioncm. 

Distance, sf. distance ; from L. distantia. 

Distant, adj. distant; from L. distanteni. 

Distendre, va. to distend; from L. dis- 
tend e r e . — Der . distension . 

Distiller, vn. to distil; from L. distillare. 
— Der. disiilhXeuT, distillation. 

Distinct, adj. distinct; from L. dis- 
tinctus. 

Distinctif, adj, distinctive; from L. dis- 
tiiictivus. 

Distinction, sf. distinction; from L. dis- 
tinctioneni. 

Distinguer, va. to distinguish ; from L. 
distingucrc. 

Distique, sm. a distich; from L. dis- 
tichus. 

Distorsion, sf. distortion; from L. dis- 
tortionem. 

Distraction, sf distraction; from L. dis- 
tractionem. 

DISTRAIRE, va. to distract; from L. dis- 
trahere. For changes see traire, 

DISTRAIT, adj. distracted; from L. dis- 
tractus. For ct = rV see § I2Q. 

Distribuer, va. to distribute; from L. dis- 
tribuerc. 

Distributeur, sm. a distributer ; from L. 
distributorem. 

Distributif, adj. distributive; from L. 
distribiitivus*, from distribuere. 

Distribution, sf. distribution ; from L. 
distributioncm. 

District, sm. a district ; from medieval L. 
districtum, a territory under one juris- 
diction. District is a doublet oUU'troity q.v. 

DIT, sm. a saying, maxim ; p. p. of dire, q.v. 
It is a doublet of dicton, q. v. 

Dithyrambe, sm. a dithyramb; from L. 
dithyrambus. 

tDito, adv. ditto; from It. detto. 

Diurnal, diurnal ; from L. diurnal is. 
Its doublet is journal, q. v. 

Diurne, adj. diurnal; from L. diurnus. 
Its doublet is jour, q. v. 

Divaguer, vti. to wander hither and thither ; 
from L. divagari. — Der. divagation. 

'I'D i van, sm. a divan; of Oriental origin, Ar. 
diouann (§ 31). Its doublet is douane, q, v. 

Dive, adj. divine; from L. diva. 

Diverger, vn, to diverge; from L. diver- 
gere. 


Divers, adj. diverse; from L. di versus. 

Diversiiier, va. to diversify ; as if from a 
supposed L. diversificare*, deriv. of 
diversus. 

Diversion, sf. a diversion; from L. diver- 
sionem. 

Diversity, s/. a diversity; from L. diver- 
sitateni. 

Divertir, va. to turn aside, divert; from 
L. divertere. — Der. /f/j»^r/issemcnt. 

Dividends, sm. a dividend ; from L. divi- 
denda, from divide re. 

Divin, divine ; from L. divinus. Its 
doublet is devin, q. v. 

Divination, .s/. divination; from L. divin- 
ati oneni. 

Divinite, sf. divinity; from L. divini- 
tatem. 

Diviser, va. to divide; from L. divisarc. 
Its doublet is deviser, q. v. 

Diviseur, sm. a divisor; from L. divisoreiii. 

Divisible, adj. divisible'; from L. divis- 
ibilis. 

Division, sf. a division; from L. divis- 
ionem. 

Divorce, sm. a divorce ; from L. divert inm. 

Divisoire, adj. divlsory ; a Fr. derivative 
from L. divisor. For the terminatiun -oire 
see § 233. 

Divulguer, i/rt. to divulge; from L. divul- 
gare. 

DIX, num. adj. ten ; from L. decern. For 
e = i sec § 58; for soft c — n-jc see §§ 
129, 149. — Der. dizain, dizainc, dixihina 
(of which the doublet is dime). 

Docile, adj. docile; from L. docilis. 

Docility, s/. docility ; from L. docilitatem. 

+ Dock, sm. a dock; the Kngl.f/ocA* (§ 28). 

Docte, adj. learned; from L. doctiis. 

Docteur, sm. a doctor; from L. doctorem. 
— Der. doctorat, doctoraX. 

Doctrine, sf. doctrine; from L. doctrina. 

Document, sm. a document ; from L. 
documentvm. — Der. documentaixe. 

DODU, adj. plump. Origin unknown. 

fDoge, sm. a doge; from It. doge. Its 
doublet i.*i due, q. v. — Dvr. dogaX, 

Dogmatique, adj. dogmatic ; from L- 
dogmaticus. 

Dogmatiser, vn. to dogmatise; from L 
dogmatizare. 

Dogmatists, sm. a dogmatist ; from L- 
dogmatista. 

Dogme, sm. a dogma: from L. dogma. 

t Dogue, sm. a dog ; from Engl, dog (§ 28'). 
Gros chien (V Angleterre, says Menage in the 
17th cent. 
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DOIGT, stn. a finger; from L. digitus. 
Digitus, regularly coiitrd. (see § 51) 
into dig*tus, becomes doigt by changing 
i into oif see § 74 * Doigt is . a doublet of 
dfi, q. V. — Dcr. doigter, doigdtx. 

Dol, sm. deceit, cozenage; from L. dolus. 

DOLEANCE, s/. complaint, grief; formed 
from the O. Fr. part. pres, doleant, which 
indicates a lost verb doloier or doleier, 
a deriv. of doloir. 

DOLENT, adj. sulfering; from L. dolen- 
tem. 

pDoler, va. to chip with an adze; from L. 
dolare. 

t Dollar, sm. a dollar ; the Engl, dollar 
§28). 

f Dolman, am. a hussar's coat; a word of 
Aia^yar origin, Hungarian dolman (§ 29). 
See § 33. 

t Dolmen, &m. a dolmen; a word of 
J.ow Jirclon ]):itois, introd. into Fr. towards 
the end of the i8th cent. It is of Celtic 
origin, Gael, toltnen^ a stone table (§ 19). 

DOLOIRE, sf. an adze. O. Fr. doleoire^ 
from L. dolatoria (in Vegetius) : * cum 
securibus ct dolatoriis.’ For a = tf see 
§ 54, 4 ; for loss of medial t see § 1 17 ; for 
-oria— -o/re see ^ 233; doUoire^doloire 
is a rare change. 

DOM, $m. lord ; from L. domlnus, which is 
domnus in several Merov. documents. 
For loss of i see § 5 1 ; for mn = m see 
§ 168. Dam is a doublet of dame, q. v. 

DOMAINE, &m. domain; from L. domi- 
nium. For i = fli, seen also in daigne from 
digno, sec marraine. — Der. dnman\i\. 

+ D6me, sm. a dome; introd. about the 
15th cent, from It. duomo (§ 25). 

Domesticity, sf. domesticity ; from L. 
domesticitatem *. 

Domestique, adj. domestic; from L. do- 
inesticujj. ^ 

Domicile, sm. a domicile; from L. do- 
mic i 1 i u m . — Der. r/omiciViaire,' domiciliei. 

Dominateur, sm. a dominator; from L. 
dominatorern. 

Domination, sf. domination ; from L. 
dominationem. 

Dominer, va. to dominate; from L. domi- 
nari. 

Dominical, adj. dominical; from L. do- 
mini cal is, der. from dominus. 

T Domino, sm. a domino; the Sp. do- 
mino, a black hood worn by priests (§ 26). 

Dcr. domino (a game composed of pieces 
of ivory, backed with black, and, so far, 
Tcsembliug a domino). 
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DOM MAGE, sm. damage; originally 
from a supposed L. danmatioum*, der. 
from damnum. For see 

§ 168 ; for 0=0 see § 54 note 2, and dame 
I. Littre throws doubt on this origin for 
the word, and thinks that dommage is not 
the same word with O. Fr. damage. — Der, 
dommage2L\i\o, dodommagoi, endommagev. 

DOMPTER, va. to daunt; from L. domi- 
t^re, contrd. regularly (see § 52) into 
dom'tare : the intercalated p is euphonic, 
as in the English tempt. — Der. domptoox, 
riom^/able, mdomptibXt. 

DON, sm. a. gif, ; from L. donum. — Der. 
donation, donateur, donataire. 

DONC, adv. then; aphieresis of O. Fr. adonc. 
Adonc is from L. ad- tunc, compd. of 
tunc. [Or possibly from de-unquam, 
Littre.] For u = o see § 98, 

DONJON, sm. a donjon, lower. Prov. 
dompnhon, from medieval L. domni- 
onem*, a tower which dominates, which 
from dominionem * ; the irregular loss of 
the atonic i (see § 53) being accounted for 
by the earlier contraction of dominus into 
domnus, according to § 51. Domini- 
onem is a deriv. of dominium. For mn 
=m (domionem) see § 168; for io=yo 
see § 68; whence domjon; for m^n, 
whence donjon, see § 160. 

DONNER, va. to give; from L. donare. 
For n = n/i cp. inimicus, ennemi. — Der. 
dotmoe (partic. subst.), dontiGur. 

DONT, pron. conj., from, whom, of which, 
whose. In Marot d'ond, from L. de-unde, 
the etymol. meaning of which was retained 
ill the Fr. of the 17th cent, as Corneille 
uses it in Nic. v. 2 : he Mont Avetitin, dont 
il Vanrait vu faire une horrible descents. 
For u — o see § 98. The second d here 
becomes /,,as in subinde, souvent, §121. 

^4 Donzelle, a damsel; introd. in i 6 th 
cent, from It., donzella (§ 25). Dotizelle 
is a doublet of demoiselle, q. v. 

fDorade, ^a dorado, gold-fish; introd. 
from Prov. daurada (§ 24). Daurada 
signifies rightly * gilded’ {doree), partic. of 
Prov. verb daurar, from L. deaurare. 
Dorade is a doublet of doree. 

DORENAVANT, adv. henceforward. A 
phrase rather than an adv. = tVhore en avant, 
from (this) hour onwards. See desormais. 

DORER, va. to gild; from L. deaurare 
(in Seneca). Deaurare, contrd. regularly 
into d*aurare, becomes dorer. For au=« 
o see § 107. — Der. doreut, d^orer. 

DORLOTER, va. to coddle. Origin unknown. 
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DORMIR, vn, to .sleep; from L. dormire. 
— Der. dormtxxxy t/orweiise, ewdonnir. 

Dorsal, adj. dorsal; from L. dorsalis*, 
from dorsum. 

DORTOIR, sm. a bedroom, dormitory ; from 
L. dormitorium. Dormltdrium, regu- 
larly contrd. (see § 52) into dorm’topium, 
becomes doT’toriuxn (for loss of medial 
m see Hist. Gram. p. 81), and then dortoir 
by toxiuniBtotr, see § 233. 

DOS, sm, the back; from L. dossum, a 
form found for dorsum in inscriptions 
of the Empire. For rs=ss see § 168. — 
Der. </o5sier, at/osser. 

Dose, sf. a dose; from Gr. hoais, — Der. dostx. 

DOSSIER, sm, back (of seats, etc.), a bundle 
of papers labelled on the back ; from dos, 
q. V. 

Dot, sf, a dowry; from L. dotem. — Der. 
dotcx (which is a doublet of donery q. v.), 
do/al. 

Dotation, sf, a dotation; from L. dota- 
tionem. 

DOUAIRE, sm, a dowry; from L. dota- 
rium. For loss of medial t see § 117; 
for o =-- OM see § 76. — Der. dotiainhxc, 

'fDouane, sf, custom-house; introd. to- 
wards the 15th cent, from It. doana, old 
form of dogana (§ 25). Douane is a 
doublet of divan, q. v. — Der. douanicx, 

DOUBLE, adj, double ; from L. duplus. 
For u — on see § 90; for p — 6 see 
§ III. — Der. doublex, dCdoublex, xtdoublex, 
doublet, doubluxe, 

tDoublon, i>m, a doubloon; introd. from 
Sp. doublon (§ 26). 

DOUCET, adj. mild. See doxix. 

DOUCEUR, sf, sweetness; from L. dul- 
edrem. For uI^om see § 157; for 

6 — eu see § 79. — Der. doucereux, doucer- 
eusement. 

t Douche, sf, a douche, bath ;* introd. 
in i6th cent, from It. doccia (§ 25). — 
Der. douchex. 

DOUELLE, sf, an archivolt. Sec douve, 

DOUER, va, to endow; from L. dotare. 
for loss of t see § 117; for o=om see 
§ 76* Dover is a doublet of doter. 

DOUILLE, sf, a socket; from L. ductile*, 
used in medieval Lat. for a culvert; thus we 
have ‘ductilis aquae’ in a Chartulary of 
1016. For ductile = douille see andouille, 
Douille is a doublet of ductile, q. v. 

DOUILLET, adj, soft, downy, effeminate; 
dim. of O. Fr. douille (soft, tender), which 
is from L. ductilis. For ductilis = douille, 
see andouille, — Der. dbuillettemexit. 


DOULEUR, sf. pain; from L. dolorem. 
I For accented o — eu see § 79 ; for atonic 
o=ott sec § 7^* 

DOULOUREUX, adj. painful, sorrowful, 
grievous ; from L. dolorosus. For 
-osu8 = -ei/x sec § 229; for atonic 0 = 02/ 
see § 76. 

DOULOIR (SE), vpr, to mourn, grieve ; from 
L. ddlere. For 6 = ok see § 76; for 
e*oi see § 61. — Der. deuil (O. Fr. deul, 
verbal subst. of doloir). For o^e?i see § 79. 
DOUTER, vn, to doubt. Cat. duhtar, from 
L. dubitare. For loss of 1 in dubltare 
see § 52; foru = OK see § 90; for bt=/ 
see § 168. — Dox,doute (verbal subst.), doui- 
eux. xedouter, 

DQUVE, sf, stave (of casks). Origin un- 
known. — Der. doueWe (for dou-v-elle). For 
loss of V see aieul, 

DOUX, adj, sweet, soft. O. Fr. doits, origin- 
ally cfo/s, from L. dulcis. Forul — o/see 
§ 97; for ol^ou see § 157 ; for c==^ sec 
agencer. — Der. 2idouc\x, douett, rfoKccatre. 
DOUZE, adj, twelve; from L. duodecim, 
by regular contr. of duodecim into 
duod*cim, see § 51. For uo~o see 
deux\ for d*c — e see § 168; for o = ou 
see § 76; for 0 = 2 see amitiv, — Der. douz- 
iome, ^OKzaine. 

DOYEN, sm, a dean ; from L. decanus. For 
loss of medial c see § 129; for e — /o see 
§ 61 ; for -aiius = -cK see § I94. — Der. 
doyenne (which is a doublet of decanat, q. v.). 
Drachme, s/. a drachma; from L. drach- 
ma. 

tDrag6e, sf a sugarplum ; introd. through 
Prov. drngea (§ 24), from It. ireggea . — 
Der. drageo'ix. 

DRAGEON, sm, (Bot.) a sucker; a word of 
Germ, origin, Goth, draibjain (§ 20). 
DRAGON, sm. a dragon ; from L. dra- 
conem. For o = g see § 129. — Der. 
dragon (a dragoon), dragnnne, dragonn2^de, 
•I'D r ague, ^/'. a drag, dredge ; introd. from 
Eng. rfrag" (§ 28). — Der. draguex, dragnenx. 
^Drainer, va, to drain; introd. from 
Eng. drain (§ 28). — Dcr. drainage. 
Dramatique, adj, dramatic; from L. dra- 
maticus. 

Dramaturge, sm, a dramatist, playwright ; 

• from Gr, ^^iafMT0vpy6s. 

Drame, sm. the drama ; from L. drama. 
DRAP, sm. cloth ; from L. drappum *, found 
in the Capitularies of Charles the Great. 
Origin unknown; though it is .clearly of 
Germ, origin (§ 20). — Der. drapex, £/rrt/>ier, 
drapexie. 
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DRAPEAU, sm. an ensign; originally stuff, 
rag ; dim. of drap^ q. v. 

Draatique, adj, drastic; from Gr. Spacrri- 

KOS. 

DRECHE, sf. malt. O. Fr. dresche^ crushed 
barley, which is Low L. drascus *, coming 
from O, H. G. drascan (to thresh corn in 
a barn). For n,^e see § 54; for loss of 
5 see § 148. 

DRESSER, va, to erect, set up, arrange. It. 
drizzare^ dirizzarre, from L. driotiare *, a 
verb derived from drictufl, a form explained 
under dro*/, q. v. For -otiare (coiare) — 
-sser see § 264 ; for ia=e see § 72. — Der. 
dmsoir, rtdresser, 

DRILLE, §/■.(!) rag (for paper-making), (2) 
drill, (3) a soldier, comrade; of Germ, 
origin, O. H. G. drigil, a servant, lad (§ 
20.) 

fDrogman, sm. a dragoman ; in Ville- 
harduuin dnighemant^ It. drogomanno, a 
word of Eastern origin, introd. from Con- 
stantinople by the Crusaders, who had bor- 
rowed it from the medieval Gr. SpayovfMvos, 
an interp.eter (§ 30), Its doublet is 
trnchement, q. v. 

DROGUE, $f. a drug. Origin unknown.— 
Der. droguxsXe, droguex. 

DROGUE, sf the game of drogue (played by 
soldiers and sailors). Origin unknown. 

DROIT, sm. right; from L. directum, 
which came to have the sense of justice or 
right. (Thus wc find * directum faccre * for 
‘to do justice ’ in the Formulae of Marculfus.) 
Directus becomes dirictus in medieval 
Lat. documents, as in ‘ et ultro hoc debet 
habere diriedum* (for e = i see § 59); 
dirictum soon became contrd. to dric- 
tum, to he seen in the Capitularies of Charles 
the Great, ‘ Et plus per drictum et legem 
fecissent ’ : lastly drictum becomes droit, 
by regular change of ict into or/, see attrait 
and Hist. Gram. p. 50 ; cp. strictns, iitroit. 
— Der. drorVure. « 

DROIT, adj. straight, right ; from L. direo- 
tus. For changes see above. Droit is a 
doublet of direct, q. v. — Der. adroit, 

+Dr 61 e, adj. droll; sm. a knave, sharp 
rogue. Formerly drolle. Introd. from Eng. 
droll (§ 28). — Der. drd/erie. drd/esse, dro/- 
atiqiie. 

Dromadaire, sm. a dromedary ; from L. 
dromadarius, which from L. droma- 
d em. 

DRU, adj. fledged, lively, vigorous, thickset; 
of Celtic origin, Kymr. drud, vigorous 

(§ 19)- 
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Druide, sm. a druid; from L. druida, 
— Der. druidtsst, druidismt. 

Drupe, sm. (Bot.) drupe; from L. drupa 
(properly the olive), 

Dryade, f. a dryad ; from L. dryadem. 

DU, art. m. of the. O. Fr. deu, originally del, 
which is a contr. of de le. Del becomes 
deu by softening I into » ; see § 157. 

DO, sm. due, duty ; formerly deu, p. p. of 
devoir used substantively. Under hoire' 
we have shown how there might be a 
barbarous debutus as p. p. of debero^ 
Debutus becomes du by loss of b, see- 
§ 113 ; and by utussu, see § 201 ; hence 
deu, afterwards contrd. to du. — Der. c/ts- 
ment (from fern, due and suffix ment). 

Dubitatif, adj. dubitative, expressive of 
doubt; from L. dubitativus. 

DUC, sm. a duke ; from L. ducem. Its 
doublet is doge, q. v. 

Due at, sm. a ducat; from It. ducato 
(§ 2^). Its doublet is (/r/cAd. — Dot. ducaton, 

DUCHE, sm. a duchy. See due. 

DUCHESSE, sf. a duchess. See due. 

Ductile, adj. ductile; from L. ductilis. 
Its doublet is douille, q. v. — Der. ductil\t6, 

fDudgne, a duenna ; from Sp. duefui 
(§ 26). Its doublet is dame, q. v. 

Duel, sm. a duel; from L. ducllum.— Der., 
r/f^e/liste. 

Dulcilier, va. to dulcify, sweeten ; from a 
supposed L. diilcificare *, 

DUNE, sf. a down ; of Celtic origin, Irish ddn, 
a hill (§ 19), 

•tDuo, sm. a duct; from It. duo (§ 25). 
Its doublet is deux, q.v. 

DUPE, sf. a dupe. Origin unknown. — Der. 
dupoT, dupoTio, dupoMT. . 

f Duplicata, sm. a duplicate, a Lat. word; 
neut. pi. of duplicatus, p.p. of dupli- 
care. 

Duplicity, 5/1 duplicity; from L. duplici- 
tatem.. 

DUR, adj. hard ; from L. durus. — Der. dur- 
etc (L. duritatem), t/z/rillon, durcix. 

DURCIR, va. to harden a thing ; vn. to grow 
hard. See dur. 

DURER, vn. to endure, last ; from L. durare. 
— Der. (fwrde (partic. subst.), dursaxX, dur"- 
able. 

DUVET, sm. down, wool, nap ; fAm L. du- 
metum, through a form dubetum*, 
whence duvet ; for b=v see § 113. Littrd 
recognises no such origin, and is doubtless 
right in calling it a Germ, word (§ 20), 
Germ, daune', though the passage from 
dunet * to duvet is not explained. 

K2 



1^2 DrNAMIQUE—SCARTER. 

Dynaxnique, sf, dynamics ; from Gr. Swa- Dyspepsie, 5/'. dyspepsia ; from Gr. Si/er- 
fu/c6f, Jtepia, 

Dynastie, sf, a dynasty ; from Gr. Suva- Dyssenterie, sf, dysentery ; from Gr. Sua- 

evT€pia. 

Dyscole, adj, hard to please, ill-tempered ; * Dysurie, dysuria ; from Gr. Bvffovpta, 
from Gr. St^«o\os. 


E. 


EAU, sf. water ; in 13th cent, eaiie, earlier eave, 
originally eve (also written ewe ) ; from L. 
aqua. Aqua becomes aqva by consonifi- 
cation of u (see janvier), thence ava by 
reduction of qv into v (see janvier and 
suivre), Ava after becoming in Low Lat. 
(7th or 8th cent.) aeva, drops naturally to 
eve by regular softening of ae into e (sec 
§ 104). Eve soon changed e to the diphthong 
ea (eave); cp. beaU whence beau. Eave 
next vocalises v into u (see aurone)^ whence 
the form eaue which was reduced to eau 
from the 15th cent. 

feBAHIR, vn, to be amazed; an onomato- 
poetic word formed from the inter] . baht 
(§ 34*^ — I^cr. e6oAissenient. 

EBARBER, va, to pare, scrape. See barbe, 
— Der. ebarbsL^e, 

EBAT'l'RE, vn. to sport, frolic. See battre, 
— Dcr. L'bat (verbal siibst.). 

EBAUBI, ad}, wonderstruck. Rbaubi is p. p. 
of O. Fr. cbavbir. Rbaubir means ‘ to make 
baube^^ just as farovcher means ‘ to make 
farouche ’ ; O. F r. baube = bJ'gne, stammering, 
is from L. balbus by softening 1 into u (see 

. § 157 )- 

EBAUCIIER, va. to sketch out. Origin un- 
known. — Der. tbauche (verbal «ubst.), 
ebauchoii. 

EBAUDIR, va. to make gay vpr, to frisk, 
frolic. For etymology of baud see haudet. 

£bAne, ebony : from L. c ben us. — Der. 
fbmiei, efte/iiste, ^"ft^'wisterie. 

feBLOUIR, va. to dazzle. Origin unknown. 
— Der. e6/o7/issemcnt. 

^:BORGNER, va, to make blind of one eye. 
See hor^ne, 

SbOULER, vn. to fall (like a ball). See 
houle. — Der. e^mulemcnX. 

£B 0 URIFFE, panic, disordered (of the hair). 
Origin unknown. 

EBRANCHER, va. to cut off, prune, the 
branch of a tree. See branehe. 


EBRANLER, va. to shake. See hranler . — 
Der. t%‘anlemt\\X. 

EBRECHER, va. to make a breach in, 
impair. — See bn'che. 

EBROl^ER (S’), vpr. to snort, sneeze. Origin 
unknown. 

ffibrouer, va. to wash (before dyeing 

I a stuff) ; from Germ, briihen (§ 27). 

I EBRUITER, va. to make known, noise 
about. See bruit. 

Ebullition, sf. an ebullition ; from L. cbul- 
litioiiem. 

fiCACHER, va. to crush flat ; formerly esca- 
cAer,compd. of intensive prefix ex and O. Fr. 
verb cacher, q. v., in sense of to quash. 

ECAILLE, sf. scale, shell. O. Fr. escaille, 
originally escale^ a word of Germ, origin, 
Goth, scalja. Germ, schale (§ 20). For 
initial sc=^ec., see § 147. f'caille is a 
doublet of ecalcy q. v. — Der. t'cailleit ccaill^ 
^;re. 

ECALE, sf. hull (of beans, etc.), shell ; 
formerly escale. For its e^miology sec its 
doublet i'caille. — Der. vcalcT. 

ECARLATE, adj. scarlet; formerly ^.scor/o/e, 
word of Eastern origin, Pers. scarlat. [It 
is asserted, however, that the Persian word 
is modern and derived from the French 
or Spanish. Origin unknown. LittreJ. 
For sc — esc 4 c, sec § 147. 

feCARQUlLLER, va. to open (one’s eyes, 
etc.). Origin unknown. 

ECART, .S 771 . a step aside, flight, digression, 
fault. See ecarter. 

ECARTELER, vn. to quarter ; formerly 
escarteler^ compd. of ex and cartel ; ccar- 
teler is to make into cartel. Cartel is from 
L. quartellus dim. of quartus. For 
qu = c see car. — Der. eVor/e/ement. 

ECARTER, va. to divert, turn aside ; Littrd ^ 
remarks that the word escarter is found as 
early as the 13th cent., a fact which dis- 
poses at once of the supposed connexion 
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with carte or It. scartare, as cards were j 
not then invented. There are in fact two 
verbs in one; the older derived from ex- 
quartare* (the O. Fr. esquarter exists 
to set apart, put out into quarters, as of a 
army, in which sense Sarrasin uses th 
plirase escarter Vost; the other verb 
more modern, and, like It. scartare, Eng! 
discardy comes from O. Fr. cariCy a card 
which from L. carta. For loss of s se< 

§ 14S. — Dcr. ecart (verbal subst.), eenr/6 
f'cartemcut. 

IiCchymose, sf. ccchymosis ; from Gr 
kyXv^Kucris. 

Eccl^siastique, adj. ecclesiastical ; sm. an 
ecclesiastic; from L. ecclesiasticus. 
KCERVELK, adj. harebrained. See cervelle, 
ECHAFAUD, S 7 n. a scaffold. O. Fr, eseka- 
faud, eschaafaut ; originally escadafatU. 
meaning first a platform whence to see a 
tourney, etc. Escadnfnuty from Low Lat. 
scadafaltum, is compd. of ex and 
cadafaltum *. Cadafaltum is in Prov. 
cad(if(dcy in It. catafalco. This word cata- 
f(dco is compd. of enta and falco : cata is de- 
rived from a Romance verb catary to see, of 
which the origjn is unknown ; falco is of 
Germ, origin, answering to O. H. G. palcko 
(§ 20). Catafalco is properly a scaffolding 
whence one sees a show. As to changes 
from excadafaltum * to eschadafaut, 
eschaafafity eschofaiit: — for o — ch see §126; 
for loss of d see § 120; for loss of s see 
§ 147 ; for 1 — ?< sec § 157. Echafaitd 
is a doublet of catafalquCy q. v. — Der. echa^ 

^ faudAgOy echafaudex. 

I‘!CHALAH| sw. ^ stake; formerly «- 
chalasy escalas; originally escaras, from L. 
ex-caratium*. Caratium, a pale or 
stake in the Ltx Langobardorurn (* Si 
quis palum, quod est caratium, de vite 
tulerit’), i.« from Gr. Ex-caratium 

becomes escaras, then eschalas. For c=ck 
sec § 126; for r = / see § 154; for x=s 
^ sec ajojiter, 

F(U 1 AL 0 TE, sf a shalot; formerly escha- 
lot e ; a corruption of esckaloney escalone, the 
f). Fr. form. Escalone is from L. asca* 
Ionia (Pliny). For a — e see § 54; for 
c---cA see § 126; for loss of s see § 

^ ^ 47 - The t for n is altogether irregular. 
LCHANCRER, va, to hollow out, slope, cut 
in form of a chancre; from L. ex and oanc- 
rum*, a crab, canker. For ex=es=s*} see 
§ 147 ; for o=»cA see acheter and § ia 6 . — 

, f)er. vchancroTt, 

LCHANGER, va. to exchange, barter. See 


changer. — Der. dchange (verbal subst.), 
echangeibhy echangeiste. 
feCHANSON, sm. a cupbearer. O. Fr. es- 
fhancoHy from L. soantionem* (used in 
the Germanic laws). Scantio is from 
O. H. G. scenco (§ 20). For initial SC — 
esc = ecsec § 147 ; for o = ch see § 126; 
for -tionem =: -sso/t see § 232. 
fiCHANTILLON, sm. a sample, pattern ; 
dim. of O. Fr. hhantil. Echantilj originally 
eschantily escantil, is compd. of ex and 
O. Fr. cant (a corner, piece), which comes 
from L. canthus. For o~ch see § 126. 
— Der. echantillonner. 

fiCHAPPER, va. to escape, avoid; formerly 
eschapery escaper; properly to get out of 
the cape (of the cloak), thence by 
extension, to flee, escape. A parallel 
metaphor exists in Gr. eMeaBai ; for 
this analogy of metaphors see § 15. 
The It. coniirms this derivation by having 
two verbs scappare (to escape), formed 
from ex and cappa (a robe) ; and incappare 
(to fall into), formed from in and cappa. 
See capCy chape. — Der. hhappee (verbal 
subst., whose doublet is escapadcy q. v.), 
tchappemtoiy echapp?i\o\xe. 

^CHARDE, sf. a prickle (lit. of a thistle), 
splinter. O. Fr. eschardcy compd. of ex 
and chardcy which from L. carduus. For 
C^ch see § 126. 

ECHARPE, sf. a scarp, sling (for a broken 
arm, etc.) ; in the middle ages, a great purse 
hung round a pilgrim’s neck. Joinville 
speaks of one who put in son escharpe 
grant foison (for et argent. Then it 
designated the belt or band from which the 
purse hung. For this change of meaning 
see § 13. $charpey O. Fr. escharpCy eseherpey 
is a word of Germ, origin, O. H. G. scherhe 
(§ 20). This Germ, word gave to Low 
Lat. a type scarpa*, whence the dim. 
scarpicella *, which became escarcelle. 
For the regular loss of i see § 52, whence 
scarp' cella ; for ao — esc = ^c see § 147 ; for 
po = c see caisse. Echarpe is a doublet of 
escarpBy q. v. 

ICHARPER, va. to slash, cut to bits ; second- 
ary form, with change of conjugation, of 
O. Fr. hharpiry originally escharpiry which 
from L. excarpere, compd. of ex and 
carpere. For ex«es = d see § 147; for 
o—ck see § 126 ; for e=i see § 59. 
ICHASSE, sf. a stilt, tressel. O. Fr. eschaccy 
word of Germ, origin, O. Flem. schoetse 
(§ 20). For aoh^esch^^cch see § 147. 
— Der, echassiei^ 
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^CHAUDER, va. to scald ; from L. exoal- 
dare (in Apicius). For e^—es — e see 
§ 147; foT e = ch see § 126, for sX^au 
see § 157. — Der. echaude, cchaudoxT, 
ECHAUFFER, va. to warm, heat. Sec 
chauffer . — Der. echauffemciTxt xechauffer. 
fiCHAUFFOUREE, s/. an aifray; partic. 
siibst. of O. Fr. echauffourer, compd. of ex 
and O. Fr. chauffourer. Origin unknown. 
fiCHAULER, va, to steep in lime-water. Sec 
chauler. 

EC HE, sf. a bait. O. Fr. esche, from L. esca. 

For ca sc che see §§ 126 and 54. For loss 
^ of s see § 147. 

ECHEANCE, sf. expiration, falling due (of 
bills, &c.). See echoir. 

ECHECS, SOT. chess. (2) fiCHEC.SOT. 

sing, a check, defeat. For such metaphorical 
senses see §12. O. Fr. eschac: both the game 
and name are oriental (§ 31), from Pers. 
schakt a king, the game taking its name 
from the principal piece. From the Pers. 
phrase = the king is dead, comes 

the expression cchec et mat (checkmate). 
Mchec is a doublet of schah. — Der. echiquict. 
iCHELLE, sf. a ladder. O. Fr. eschele^ from 
L. scala. For o — ch see § 126, for sc = 
esch^ech see § 147, for a — e see § 54. 
Mchelle is a doublet of esea/e.— Der. echeU 
onner. 

fiCUEVEAU, sm, a skein. O. Fr. echevel. 
Fore/ = eaMsee § 157- Echevel is verbal 
subst. of echeveler. See echevele. 
fiCHEVELfi, panic, dishevelled ; from O. Fr. 
echeveler. See cheveu. 

fiCHEVlN, sm. an alderman, judge ; formerly 
eschevin. It. scabinOy from L. scabinus*; 
a Caroliiigian word of Germ, origin, from 
O. II. G. shepeno (§ 20). For ca = c/te see 
§§ 126 and 54; for no — escJi^^vch see § 
147; for b = v sec avant and § 113. — Dcr. 
echevimge, €chevin?\. 

ECHINE, sf. a spine, chine ; for mcr\y eschine. 
Prov. esquina\ of Germ, origin, O. H. G. 
shina (§ 20). For loss of s see § 147. Its 
doublet is esquine. 

ECHIQUIER, sm. a chess-board, exchequer. 
See echecs. 

£cho, sm. an echo ; from L. echo. 
ECHOIR, vn. to fall to, become due ; formerly 
eschoir, from L. excadere *. For ca- 
dere = sec choir. — Dcr. eVAeant (pres, 

partic.), whence sf. ecAeance. 
fiCHOPPE, f, a graver. Origin unknown. 
ECHOPPE, sf. a carved stall (in market); 
formerly eschoppe, from Germ, schoppen 
(§ 20). For sc=sesc=cc see § 147. 


fiCHOUER, vn. to run aground, to fail, mis- 
carry. Origin unknown. 

ECLABOUSSER, va. to splash. Origin un- 
known. 

ECLAIR, sm. lightning; verbal subst. of 
eclairer. 

ECLAIRCIR, va. to clear up, brighten. See 
clair. — Dcr. eclaircie (partic. subst.), eclair- 
dssement. 

ECLAIRER, va. to light, illuminate; formerly 
esclairer, from L. exclarare. For a = ai see 
§ 54, 2 ; for X 5= s see ajouter ; for loss of s 
sec § 147. — Dcr. eclair^ eclair-Agc^ eclaireox. 

ECLANCHE,./. a shoulder of mutton. Origin 
unknown. 

ECLAT, sm. a fragment, an explosion, splen- 
dour. See eclater. 

I ECLATER, vn. to fly into fragments, burst, 
shine brilliantly ; of Germ, origin, O. H. G. 
skleizaUf afterwards shleitan (§ 20), whence 
O. Fr. esclater^ then hlater. — Der. eclat, 
ec/fl/ant. 

£clectique, ndj. eclectic ; from Gr. InXeK- 
riKos. — Der. eclectisme. 

£clipse, sf. an eclipse; from L. eel ip sis. 
— Dcr. dvlipser. 

£cliptique, sf. the ecliptic; froniL. eclip- 
ticus. 

ECLISSE, sf. a split piece of wood; compd. 
of clisse; of Germ, origin, 0 . H. G. hliozan, 
to cleave (§ 20). 

I fiCLOPPE, adj. lame. See clopin-clopant. 

ECLORE, V 7 i. to hatch, open, dawn ; formerly 
esclore, from L. ex-claudere The 
compd. ex-claudoro signilicd to hatch, 
come out. Columella often uses * ex- 
cludere ova’ for ‘to hatch y gs.* P'or 
claudero = see clore\ for x = s see 
ajouter \ for es=^e see § 147. — Der. cc/os, 
eclosAow. 

ECLUSE, sf. a mill-dam; formerly esclt/se, Sp. 
esciusa, from L. exclusa. Exclusa aqua, 
properly water shut out, is used thus iti 
Fortunatus aqd several Merov. documents. 
Exclusa becomes sclusa in the 8th cent, 
in the Lex Salica : ‘ Si quis sclusam dc 
molciidino alieno rumperit.’ For x = s see 
ajouter; foresee sec § j.47. — Der. ec/«.sier, 
eclusee. 

ECOLE, sf. a school ; formerly escole, from 
L. schola. For ch ~c sec § 135; for sc 
— ccsee§ 147. — Der. vcolier (whose 
doublet is scolaire% 

£conome, smf. an economist ; from L. 
oeconomus, so used in the Thcodosian 
Code. — Dcr. economic, economiser, econoin- 
iste. 
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l^conomique, adj, economical ; from L. compd. of a radical eraser, of Germ, origin, 
oecoiioinicus, used in this sense by Quin- ^ Swed. krasa (§ 20). — Der. ecrasemexiX., 
tilian. ECREVISSE, sf. a crayfish; in 13th cent. 

fiCORCE, sf, bark; formerly escorce\ It. ^ from O.H.G. (§ 20). 

scorzai from L. cdrticem. For loss of ECRIER fS*), to exclaim, cry out. See 


atonic i see § 51 ; for -icem=»-ce sec also 
§ 246 ; for prosthesis of e- see § 147 and 
^ esperer. — Der. ecorccr. 

ECORCHER, va. to flay, skin; formerly 
escorcher, from L. excorticare, to take 
away the bark (corticem) ; then, in the 
Salic law, to flay. Excorticare is scorti- 
care in the Capitulaiies of Charles the 
Great : ‘ antea, flagellatus et scorticatus.* 
For x = s see ajfmter. Scorticd.re, contrd. 
regularly (see § 52) into scort’eare, Bcor*- 
care, becomes escorcher. For ca = c/re see 
§ § 126 and 54 ; for sc — ec see § 147 - 
Scorcher is a doublet of ecorcer. — Der. 
ecorcheur, ecorchme. 

ECt)RNER, vn. to break the horn, curtail. 

See come. — Der. ecorwifler. 

ECORNIFLER, va, to sponge on (any one). \ 
See horner, from which it is irregularly ‘ 
derived. — Der. ecormflom, 

KCOSSKR, xa. to husk, shell. See eosse, 
ECO'r, s»2. branch of a tree. O. Fr. escot\ of 
Germ, origin, O. 'Norse shot (§ 29). 
fiCOT, sm, share, * scot *; formerly escot ; of 
Germ, origin, Engl, scot, contribution 
. (§ 20). 

P’COULER (S’), vpr. to run off, drain; formerly 
escouler, from L. excolare * (occurring in 
a Latin version of the Bible). For x = s see 
(ijouter; for = e sec § 147; for atonic 

0 -- on see § 76. — Der. f'co?2/ement. 
KCOURTb)R,i/a. to curtail, shorten. See court. 
KCOUTE, sf. a listening-place. See vcouter, 
KCOUTE, sf. sheet (of a sail); formerly es- 

coute, of Germ, origin, Dan. skicede, Swed. 

^ shot (§ 20). 

LCOUTER, vn. to listen to, hearken. O.Fr. 
escolter, from I^. auscultare, which in late 
hat. is often written ascultare. For a = e 
§ .*>4 ; for esc = ec see § 147 ; for ill = ou 

- § 157. Its doublet is ausculter, q. v. 
Kr()UTILLE,.s/. a hatchway. Origin unknown. 
KCOUVKTTE, f. a broom, brush; dim. of 

'cnuvc*, O. Fr. escouve, from L. scopa. 

1 or sc — esc - ec see § 147; for o = o« sec 
§ 7^; for p = 6 = v see ^ ill. Another dim. 

- ecouve is ecouvdlon. 
ecouvillon, sm. a gunner’s sponge. See 
, ecouvette. 

hCRAN, sm. a screen; formerly escran. 
Origin unknown. 

hCRASER, va. to crush; formerly escraser, 


crier. 

ECRIN, .sm. a casket, shrine; formerly escrin, 
from L. scriniam. For sc = csc=ec see 
' § * 47 - 

ECRIRE, va. to write ; formerly escrire, from 
L. scrfbSre. For regular loss of penult. 5 
see § 51; for br = r see boire ; for sc = esc 

*=f c see § 147 Der. ccr/veur, e'er/vassier. 

ECRIT, sm. a writing ; formerly escrit, from L. 
scriptiim. For sc^ec see § 147; for 
pt-// = / see § 168. — Dcr. ccW/eau. 
ECRITOIRE, sf. an inkstand ; from L. scrip- 
torium. For script- = tcrit- see ecrit ; for 
^ -orium == -ofre, see § 223. 

ECRITURE, sf. writing ; from L. scriptura. 
For script- = r'cnV- see ecrit; for -turaa 
•ture see § 236. 

ECRIVAIN, sm. a writer, author; from Low 
L. scribanus deriv. of scriba. For so 
=sec see § 147; for b = v see §113; for 
-anus~-mn see § 192. 
fiCROU, sm, a screw-nut ; formerly escrou, 
from L. scrobem. For ^o = esc^h seq 
§ 147; for»o-=02/ see § 76; for loss of b 
sec aboyer and §113. 
fiCROU, sm. a gaol register. See ecrouer. 
ECROUELLES, sf. pi. scrofula, the king’s 
evil; formerly escrouelles, from L. scro- 
fella*, a secondary form of scrofula. For 
loss of f see antienne ; for 0 = 022 see § 76 ; 
for sc = CSC = t?c see § 147. 

ECROUER, va. to enter in the gaol- register. 

Origin unknown. — Der. ecrou (verbal subst.). 
KCROUIR, va. to harden. Origin unknown. 
ECROULER,' vn. to fall to pieces. See 
crouler. — Der. ^cronlemexW. 

ECRU, adj. unbleached ; compd. of cru, q. y. 

Cuir ecru is what the Romans called co- 
^ rium crudum, untaimed leather. 

ECU, sm. a shield, a crown-piece, money ; for- 
merly escu, originally escut, from L. scutum. 
For sc = esc — t'e see § 147; for utum = u 
see § 201. The sense of crown- piece comes 
from the three flcur-de-lys stamped on the 
coin as on a shield. — Der. hussow (properly 
a little ecu, from L. scutionem; for 
-tionem =: -sson sec § 232). 

SCUEIL, sm. a rock ; formerly escueil, from L. 
scoptilus. For contr. into scop’lus see 
§ 51 ; forpl = /7 see Hist. Gram. p. 81 ; for 
0 = r/c see § 76; for sc = csc=(’c see § I47. 
ECUELLE, sf. a porringer. O.Fr. escuelle. 
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Prov. escttdela, from L. soutella. For loss 
of t see § 1 17 ; for BG — esc^ec see § 147. 
fiCULER. va. to tread down the heels (of 
boots). See cul. 

ECU ME, .^.foam; formerly escume\ of Germ, 
origin, O.H.G. scum (§ 20). — Der. ecimicr, 
ecMweux, ecw?«eur, f'ewwioire. 

£CUR£R, va, to scour (pots and pans). See 
curer. — Der. nicurer, 

fiCUREUIL, sm. a squirrel; formerly escu- 
revile from L. sciuriolus, dim. of sciurus, 
which is the Gr. Otf/oupos. For sc — esc = 
i'c see § 147 ; for -iolua = -««// see § 253. 
ECURIE, sf. a stable ; formerly es^curie, from 
Merov. L. scuria * (‘ Si quis scuriam cum 
animalibus incenderit,* Salic Law). For sc 
= esc = ec see § 1 47. Scuria is of Germ, 
origin, O.H.G. (§ 20). 
fiCUJiSON, sm. a knob, shield, escutcheon. 

See eci 4 . — Der. ecussotier (to bud). 
fiCUYER, sm. a squire ; formerly escuyer^ 
Prov. escudier. It. scudiere, from L. scuta- 
rius* (who carries the scutum of a 
knight). For ac — esc — ec see § 147; for 
loss of medial t see §117; for -arius — 
-ier see § 198. — Der. ecuybre, 

*|*£den, sm. Eden (from the Hebrew name 
for the garden of Paradise, found in L. 
Eiden in St. Jerome). * 

£denter, va. to break the teeth of. See 

dent. 

£diiicateur, sm, a builder; from L. aedi* 
ficatorem. 

£dification, sf. building, edification ; from 
L. aedificationem. 

Edifice, sm. an edifice; fromL. aedificium. 
£diiier, va. to build, edify; from L. aedi- 
ficare. 

£dile, sm. an sedile ; from L. aedilis. 
£dilitd, sf. isdileship; fromL. aedilitatem. 
£dit, sm. an edict ; from L. edictum. For 
ot=/see§i68. 

£diter, va. to edit; from L. edit are, fre- 
quent. of edere, to publish. 
jSditeur, sm. an editor; from L. editorem, 
deriv. of edere, to publish. 

Edition, sf, an edition; from L. editio- 
nem. 

4Edredon, sm. eider-down; formerly 
ederdon^ from Norse ederdutin (§ 27). 
£ducation, sf. education; from L. educa- 
tionem. 

£dulcorer, va. (Chem.), to sweeten ; from 
L. e and dulcorem. 

EFFACER, va. to efl'ace ; meaning originally 
to erase, wipe out, a face. See/nctf. — Der. 
^^^able, in^^pable, ejfacemsxiX. 


EFFARER, va. to scare, make to look wild ; 
from L. eflferare. For e - <1 sec amender. 

EFFAROUCHER, va. to scare away. Sec 
farouche, 

Ejffectif, adj. effective; from L. effec- 
tivus. 

Sifectuer, va. to effect, execute ; from L. 
effectuare*, dim. verb from effectus. 

Ejffeminer, va. to effeminate; from L. 
effeminare. 

Eiffervescent, adj. effervescent; from L. 
effcrvescentem. 

EFFET, sm. effect ; from L. efifectum. For 
ct = / see § 168. 

Elfficace, adj. efficient ; from L. efficacem. 

EfficacitA, sf. efficacy; from L. efficaci- 
tatem. 

EjfiB.cient, adj. efficient; from L. effici- 
enteni. 

Eiffigie, sf. an effigy; from L. effigiem. 

EFFILE, sm. (properly the part. pres, of 
effiler) a fringe. EFFILER, va. to ravel 
out. See Jil. 

EFFILOCHER. EFFILOQUER, va. to un- 
ravel. See filoche. 

EFFLANQUER, va. to render lean. See 
Jlanc. 

EFFLEURER, va. to graze, rub a surface. 
See Jleur. 

Efflorescent, adj. efllorescent ; from L. 
efflorcsccntem. 

EfQ.oreBcence, sf. efUorcscencc ; from L. 
ef f I o r e s c e n t i a , d eri V. of c f f 1 o r e s c e n t c 111 . 

Effluve, sm. effluvium ; from L. efflu- 
vium. 

EFFONDRER, va. to break up (the soil), 
then to break into (a box, house, etc.). See 
fond. — Der. effondremewX. 

EFFORCER (S’), v[r. to make an effort. See 
forcer. — Der. effort (verbal subst.). 

Eifracteur, va. a breaker open ; from L. 
effractorem. 

Effraction, sf. a breaking open ; from L. 
effractioiiem*. 

EFFRAYER, va. to frighten, affray ; for- 
merly €ffroyer.esfroyer,VTo\.esfreidar\ from 
L. exfrigidare*, compd. of frigidus. so 
properly to freeze with fright. Exfrigi- 
ddre, contrd. regularly (see § 52) into 
exfrig’ dare, reduces gd to d (see Hist. 
Gram. p. 81), whence exfridare, whence 
efroyer. For x = s see ajouter\ fori — 'y 
see § 74 ; for loss of d sec § 1 20. Next it 
loses s and becomes effroyer^ see § 147 i 
then effrayer by changing oi into nr, sec 
§ 61. — Der. (from O. Fr. effroyer) effmi 
(verbal subst.), effroysible. 
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EFFRENfi, adj. unbridled ; from L. eflke* 
natus. For -atus = -fisee § 201. 
EFFROI, stn. fright. See effrayer, 
EFFRONTK, adj, bold-faced. See front.--- 
Dor. effrontcue. 

EFFROYABLE, adj. frightful. See effrayer. 
Effusion, effusion; from L. effusionem. 
EGAL, adj. equal ; from L. aequalis. For 
ae— ^ see § 104 ; for qu=^ see aigle. — 
Der, fgahVi egnlhet^ egal'We, 

EGARD, sm. regard. See garder. 

1 ?GARER, va. to mislead. See garer. — 
IJer. r^oremeiit, egar^. 

EGAYER, va. to enliven. See gai. 

£gide, sf. an xgis, protection ; from L. aegi- 
dem. 

EGLxANTIER, sm. eglantine, the dog-rose ; 
formerly aiglentier, properly a plant covered 
with aiglents^ thorns. Aiglent is from L. 
aculentus deriv. of aculeus. Acdlen- 
--tus, conird. (see § 52) into ac*lentus, be- 
comes aiglent. For cl=g/ see aigle \ for 
a = fl* see § 54, 2. — Aiglant has produced 
two Fr. derivatives : aiglantitx (now eglan- 
tier\ and aiglantxnQ (now eglantine), | 
Eglantine, sf. eglantine, columbine. See 
^ eglantier, 

EGLISE, sf. a church ; from L. ecclesia. 

For 0 — i see § 59; for cA—gl see aigle. 
£glogue, sf. an eclogue; from L. ecloga. 
Egoisme, sm. egotism, selfishness; a Fr. 

^ dcr. from L. ego ; see § 218. 

Sgoiste, sm. an egoist, egotist ; a Fr. deriv. 

^ from L. ego ; see § 217. 

EGORGER, va. to cut the throat, slay. See 
. gorge. — Der. ^gorgement, <^orgeur. 
EGOSILLER, va. to make the throat sore, 
make hoarse. See gosier. 

KGOUT, sm. a fall (of water), sewer. See 
^ igoutter . — Der. ego.ttier. 

EGOUTTER, va. to drain. See goutte. — 

^ Der. fgout (verbal subst.). 

EGRATIGNER, va. to scratch (the skin). 

^ See gratter. — Der. egratigfi^xQ, 

EGRENER. va. to shell (seeds), pick grapes 
(from the bunch) ; formerly igrainer. See 
^ grain. 

EGRIEEA.RD, adj. brisk. Origin unknown. 
tEgriser, va, to clean (diamonds); 
conipd. of a radical gr/fc*, which is Germ. 
gries (§ 27). Egrisee is diamond-powder, 
used to polish diamonds. 

EHONTE, adj. shameless. See konte. 
•Bhaculation, sf. ejaculation ; from L. 
ejaculationem*. 

Elaboration, sf elaboration; from L. 
elaborationem* 


^laborer, va, to elaborate; from L. ela- 
borare. 

ELAGUER, va. to prune, curtail; of Germ. 

origin, Dutch laken (§ 20). — Der. Slagzge, 
ELAN, sm. a burst, spring. See elancer. 
')*£lan, sm. an elan (a kind of elk); from 
Germ, elenn (§ 20). 

ELANCER, va. to dart, shoot, push on. See 
lancer. — Der. elan (verbal subst.), elance, 
Hancemetii, 

ELARGIR, va. to widen. See large. — Der. 
t^flrgissement. 

£lastique, adj. elastic; from Gr. IXacrrivda. 
— Der. elasticiXti. 

fSldorado, sm. an Eldorado; from Sp. 

eldorado, the gilded land, land of gold (§ 26). 
iSlecteur, sm. an elector; from L. elec- 
torem. — Der. e/ec/oral, electOTAt, 

£lectif, adj. elective; as if from a supposed L. 

electiviis*, der. from electus. See § 223. 
Election, sf. an election; from L. electio- 
nem. 

£lectrique, adj. electrical ; formed from L. 

I electrum. — Der. electricity, electristr. 
£lectuaire, sm. an electuary; from L. 
electuariiim. 

£ldgance, &/. elegance; fromL. elegantia. 
£l6gant,nr^‘. elegant; fromL. eleganteni. 
£legiaque, adj. elegiac; from L. elegi- 
acus. 

£l6gie, sf. an elegy ; from L. elegia. 
!£l6xnent, sm. an element; from L. ele- 
m c nt u m . — Der. elemml-iaxe. 

£ldphant, sm. an elephant; from L. ele- 
phantem. Its doublet is O. Fr. olifant. 
ELEVE, sm. a pupil. See lever. 

ELE VER, va. to raise, bring up, educate^ See 
lever. — Der. elHe (verbal subst.), eleve, 
elevation, eleveut. 

3Slider, va. to elide, cut off; from L. eli- 
derc. 

ifiligible, adj. eligible ; as if from a supposed 
L. eligibilis*,— Der. 4 ligibilit{\ 

KLIMER, va. to file out. See limer. 
£liminer, va. to eliminate ; from L. elim- 
inare. — Der. (f/zWnation. 

ELIRE, va. to elect, choose; from L. elig- 
§re. The S disappears (§ 51) whence 
eli’gre; then gr becomes r (see § 168), 
whence Hire. Eligere signified to choose, 
try, whence O. Fr. Hire meant the same; 
whence the O. Fr. p.p. Hite, now used as a 
subst., signifies that which has been chosen, 
the choice. J^lite represents L. electa. For 
6 = 1 see § 59; for ot=/ see § 168. 
jjlision, sf. elision; from L. elisionem. 
ELITE, sf. the elite, chosen ones. See Hin, 
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m. an elixir ; of Eastern origin, 
together with many other chemical terms. 
■ It represents Ar. aUaJcsir, quintessence ( § 30). 
ELLE, pers, pr, she ; from L. ilia. For 
see § 72. 

Ell^bore, sm. hellebore; from L. elle- 
borum. 

Sllipse, sf, an ellipsis, ellipse ; fromL. ellip- 
sis (found in Priscian). — Der. ellip\\(\Vit: 
elocution, sf, elocution; from L. elocu- 
tionem. 

£loge, sm, an eulogy; from L. elogium. 
ELOIGNER, vn, to remove afar. See loin. 
— Der. e 7 o/^«ement. 

eloquence, eloquence; from L. elo- 
queiitia. 

Eloquent, adj. eloquent; from L. cloquen- 
tem. 

£lucider, va, to elucidate; from L. eluci- 
dare. 

ESlucubration, sf» a lucubration ; from L. 
elucubrationem. 

binder, va. to elude; from L. eludcre. 
£lys6e, sm. clysium; from L. elysium. 
EMAIL, AW. enamel ; formerly esrnail^ It. 
smalto\ of Germ, origin, O.H.G. smalli, 
that which has been fused, melted (§ ao). 
For sm = esm^€t 7 t see § 147 ; for a = ai see 
§ 54, 2. — Der. mn/iler, anaillcur. 
£mancipation, sf. emancipation ; from L. 
cmancipationern. 

£maiiciper, va. to emancipate; from L. 
emancipare. 

£nianer, vn. to emanate; from L. ema- 
^ iiare. — Der. emanation. 

EMARGER, va. to write in the margin. See 
m^ge. — Der. ihnargeiWQwX. 

EMdALLER, va. to pack up. See halle , — 
Der. emhalh^c^ embalhwr, 
fESmbarcad^re, sm. a wharf, place of 
embarkation ; from Sp. embarcadero (§ 26). 

•f Embarcation, sf. embarkatioir; from 
Sp. embarcacion (§ 26). 
t Embargo, sw. an embargo; from Sp. 
embargo (§ 26). 

EMBARQUER, va. to embark, ship. See 
barque. — Der. embarquem^wX. 

EMBARRAS, sm. an embarrassment ; from It. 
imbarrazzo (§ 25); a word not found 
before the i6th century: it is connected 
with en and barre^ q. y,, being something 
which bars the way. — Der. embarrass^i^ 
debarrassex. 

EMBARRER, va. to bar in, take between 
bars. See barre. 

EMBATER, va. to put the packsaddlc on. 
See bal. 


EMBATONNER, va. to arm with a stick. 
See baton. 

EMBATRE, va. to tire a wheel. See hattre. 
EMBAUCHER, va. to hire, seduce. See de~ 
haucher. — Der. embauchuget embauch^ux. 
EMBAUMER, va. to embalm. See haume. 

— Der. etnhaumem^ emhaumemewX. 
EMBELLIR, va. to embellish. See beau . — 
Der. m&f//issement. 

Emberlucoquer (S’), vpr. to be infa- 
tuated. Origin unknown. 

EM BL AVER, va. to sow with corn ; from L. 
imbladare*, from bladum, q.v. Imbla- 
dare is a common word in medieval docu- 
ments, and has also given birth to It. imbia- 
dare^ which answers exactly to emblaver. 
Imbladare drops its medial d, see 
§120; it then intercalates an euphonic v, 
see corvee. For i = e see § 72. — Der. em- 
blavme. 

EMBLEE (D*), ndv. at the first onset; an ad- 
verbial phrase, coinpd. of de and emblvef 
partic. subst. of emhler^ O. Fr. verb meaning 
to steal. It comes from L.involare, written 
imbolare in the Germanic Laws. For v = b 
see § 140 ; for contr. of imb 51 dre into 
imb’lare see § 52, whence embler\ for 
i = c see § 72. 

Embldmatique, adj. emblematic. See 
emhUme. 

Embldme, sm. an emblem; from L. em- 
blem a. — Der. embUm^X\(\\iQ. 

EMBOIRE, va. to cover (with wax or oil). 
See hoire. 

EMUOtTER, va. to fit in, joint. See boite. 
— Der. emboitnxe. 

EMBONPOINT, .sw. stoutness, plumpness. 
O.Fr. en bon point. See point. 

EMBOSSER, vn.(Naut.) to bring a ship broad- 
side on; compd. of en and bosse (the name 
of certain parts of a ship’s rigging). — Der. 
emhossvLge. 

EMBOUCHER, va. to put to the mouth. See 
bouche. — Der, emliouchwxey emhouchdxx. 

EMBOURBER, va. to thrust into mire. Sec 
hourbe. 

EMBOURSER. va. to receive money, put in 
one’s purse. See bourse. 

EMBRANCHEMENT, sm. a branching off; 
deriv. of embrancher, compd. of en and 
branche. q. v. 

EMBRASER, va. to set on fire. See braise. 

— Der, ew6rascment, embraswxQ ; originally 
a term of fortification, a narrow window in 
a parapet, through which to lay a cannon, or 
fire a gun ; properly a window whence one 
sets fire to {embrase) a gun. 
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EMBRASSER, va. to embrace. O. Fr. em- 
bracer^ properly to take in one’s arms 
(brace). For explanation and etymology of 
O. Fr. brace see bras . — Der. embrassemcnt, 
embrassside, embrasse (verbal subst.). 
embrasure, sf. an embrasure. See em- 
braser. 

EMBROCHER, va. to spit (a fowl). See 
broche. 

EMBROUILLER, va. to embroil, confuse. 
Sec hrouiller. 

Embryon, sm. an embryo ; from Gr. 

ifji^pvov. 

EMBUCHE, s/. an ambush, snare ; verbal sf. 
of O. Fr. embucher, originally embuscher, 1 
It. imboscare^ Low L. imboscare, pro- 
perly to allure into the boscum, or bush. 
For boscus — 60/5, sec hois. Imboscare 
becomes embucher. For i = e see § 72; for 
0 = // see curee; for ca = ch see § 126 and 
§ 52 ; for loss of s see § 148. 
fEmbuscade, s/. an ambuscade; in- 
trod. in 16th cent, from It. imboscata 
(§ 25). It is a doublet of embusquee. 
fEmbusquer, t/n. to place in ambush; 
iiitrod. in luth cent, from It. imboscare 

.(§25)- 

Emender, va, to amend; from L. emcn- 
ilare. 

EiMKRAUDE, sf. an emerald. O. Fr. esme- 
' ralde, It. smeraldOj from L. smaragdus. 
For sm — esin — em see § 147 ; for a « e see 
§ .52; for gd;=/d = »r/ see amande and 
§ 157 - 

Emerger, vn. to emerge; from L, e m c rgere. 

— Der. (■mcrg'eiit, mergence. 
tEmeri, sm. emery ; formerly esmeril, in- 
trod. in 16th cent, from It. smeriglio 
(§ 25). 

EMEKILLON, sm. a nicrlin; formerly es- 
tnerillotif dim. of a form esmerle*, compd. 

()f the prefix es and merle, q.v. 

Smerite, adj. superannuated, who has served 
, his time ; from L. emerituS| 
^MERVEILLER, va. to amaze. See merveille, 
Bm^tique, sm. an emetic; from Gr. €/«€- 
riKus. — Der. emeixstv. 

iMETTRE, va. to emit ; from L. emittere. | 
See mettre. 1 

'MEI^TE, a riot, disturbance ; from L. j 
exniota (that which is disturbed, troubled). I 
I’ or x — s see ajouter; for loss of s see 
. § [47 ; for o^eu see § 79. — Der. mew/ier. 
^tttigrer, va. to emigrate; from L. emi- 
^ S r a r e . — Der. emigration, dmigrant, cmigr 6 . | 
^Dimence, sf. eminence; from L. emi- 
‘ientia. 


£minent, adj. eminent; from L. eminen- 
tem. 

£misB9»ire, sm. an emissary; from L. emis- 
sarius. 

£mission, sf. emission; from L. emis- 
sionem. 

£iximagasiner, va. to put in magazine. See 
mngasin. 

EMMAIGRIR, va. to make thin. See maigre. 
EfAMAILLOTTER, va. to wrap up in 
swaddling-bands. See maille. 
EMMANCHER, va. to haft, put a handle to. 
See matteke. 

EMMENAGER, va. to have one’s furniture 
tratisported to apartments. See mmage. 
EMMENF^R, va. to lead away. See metier. 
F)MMI, adv. in the midst of ; from eti and 
O. Fr. mi, from L. medius. See parmi. 
This word, now obsolete, deserves to be 
revived. 

EMMIELLER, va. to spread (bread, etc.) 

with honey. See miel. 

EMMURER, va. to immure. See mur. 
EMMUSELER, va. to muzzle. See museau. 
EMOI, sm. anxiety, emotion ; formerly esmoi, 
originally esmai, Prov. estnag, It. smago; 
verbal subst. of esmaier (to be anxious). 
This O. Fr. verb, answering to It. smagare, 
is of Germ, origin, being compd. of prefix 
es (Lat. ex) and O. H. G. magan, and 
means properly to lose all one’s 'main,’ 
strength (§ 20). 

£mollient, adj. emollient; from L. emol- 
lieutem. 

Emolument, sm. emolument; from L. 
emolumentum. 

£monctoire, sm. (Med.) an cmunctory ; 

from L. emunctorius. ^ 

£monder, va. to prune, trim; from L. 

emundare. — Der. dmondage. 

Emotion, sf. an emotion ; from L. e mo- 
tion em. — Der. emotionner. 

EMOUCHER, va. to drive out flies. See 
mouche. — Der. dmouchoir. 

EMOUDRE, va. to grind ; formerly emoldre, 
from L. emolere. For regular contr. of 
emdlere into emol’re, see § 52 ; for lr= 
Idr sec Hist. Gram. p. 73; for o = om see 
§ 86. — Der. emow/eur, nfmow/cur. 
EMOUSSER, va. to blunt, dull the edge of. 
Sec mousse. 

fiMOUSTILLER, va. to exhilarate, rouse. 
Origin unknown. 

EMOUVOIR, va. to set in movement ; from 
L. emdv6re. For o~ok see § 76 ; for -ere 
s= -o/r see § 263. 

EMPALER, va. to empale. See pcd. 
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•EMPAN, stn, a span; formerly espan, It 
spariTta, a word of Germ, origin. Germ 
spanne (§ 20). 

EMPAQIJETER, va. to make up into a par- 
cel. See paquet» 

EMPARER, va. to fortify, in O. Fr. ; compd. 
of en and parer, to prepare. Hence the vpr. 
s^emparer in i6th cent, meant to fortify 
oneself, to grow strong, acquire, seize. — 
Der; remparer (compd. of re and emparer, 
whence verbal subst. rempar^ now rempart). 

EM PATER, va. to cover with paste. See 
pate. — Der. empatemcnX.. 

EMPAUMER, va. to catch (or hit) a ball in 
the palm of the hand. See paume. 

EMPftCHER, va. to hinder; formerly em- 
packer, from L. impactare*, deriv. of 
impactus, partic. of impingere. Im- 
pactare becomes first einpacher, then em- 
pecher. For ct •= ch see alUcher ; for a = ^ sec 
§ 54 ; for i — « see § 7 2 . — Der. empechemawXy 
depccher (answering to a type dis-pac- 
tare * ; see de- and em-pecher for changes. 
Depicher signifies properly to free from hin- 
drances, opposed to empecher, to embarrass). 

EMPEIGNE, sf. the upper leather, vamp (of 
a shoe). Origin unknown. 

EMPEREUK, sm. an emperor ; formerly em- 
pereiiry originally empereor, ernperedor, from 
L. imperatorem. For i — e see § 72; 
for a — e see § 54; for loss of t see § 117; 
for eo = eu sec aieul and § 79. 

EMPESER, va. to starch. It may be seen in 
§ 102, notes I, 2, why the deriv. of empois 
is empeser, and not empoiser. 

EMPESTER, va. to taint. See peste. 

EMPKTRER, I/O. to entangle, embarrass ; as 
if from a wrm impastoriare *, from Low 
L. pastorium *. For changes see depetrer. 

Smphase, .s/'. emphasis : from L. empha- 
sis. — Der. emphatUiue. 

Umphyteose, a/, emphyteusis (Ic^al) ; for- 
merjy emphyteuse, from L. emphyteusis. 

EMPIETER, va. to encroach. Sec pied. — 
Der. empictement. 

EMPIRE, sm. empire ; from L. imperium. 
For i = e see § 72 ; for e — i see § 59. 

EMPIKER, va. to make worse, aggravate, 
vn. to grow worse. See pire. 

iBmpirique, adj. empiric; from L. empi- 
ricus. — Der. empirmwt. 

Smpirisme, sm. empiricism. See empirique. 

EMPLACER, va. to place, establish. See 
place. — Der. emplacemeaty remplacer. 

SinplAtre, sm. .1 plaster ; formerly em- 
piastre, from L. cmplastrum. 

EMPLETTE, sf. a purchase ; from L. impli- 


cita*. This word means 'expenditure* h 
several medieval texts; thus a I2th-ceijt 
regulation says, 'implicitam vero dccla 
ramus emptioncm mercium per commit 
tentes ordinatam.* Implicita, contrd. (( 
51) into implic’ta, becomes emplette. Fo 
i = e see § 72 ; for ct — // see § i6S. Em 
plette is a doublet of implicite, q. v. 

EMPLIR, va. to fill; from L. implere. Fo 
i = e see § 72; for e = i see § 59. — Dei 
remplir. 

EMPLOYER, va. to employ ; from L. impli 
care, which in medieval documents mean 
to employ for some one’s profit. We rea< 
in a I3th-ccnt. document, ‘ Dedit 40 libra 
implicandas in augmentum communi 
tatis.’ For loss of c, whence impli* are 
see § 127 ; for i = « sec § 72 ; for i = oi sc( 
§ CS. Employer is a doublet of impliquer 
q. v.—'Dtx.emploi (verbal subst.), employ^. 

EMPOCHER, va. to pocket. See poche. 

EMPOIGNER, va. to seize with the fist 
arrest. See poigne. 

EMPOIS, sm. starch. Sec poix. 

EMPOISONNER, va. to poison. See poison 
— Der. empoisonnemtnt, empoisortnem. 

EMPORTER, va. to carry off; formerly en 
porter, for entporler, from L. inde portare 
For ind§ = ent see souvent ; for ent - en se 
eti . — Der. emporten\Qi\t, emport^, xemporter 

EMPOTER, va. to pot (flowers, etc.). See pOt 

EMPOURPRER, va. to purple, colour red 
See poiirpre. 

EMPREINDRE, va. to imprint; from L 
imprimere. For imere = eindre so 
geindre. Empreindre is a doublet of im 
primer, q. v. — Der. empreinte (strong partic 
subst., see absoute). 

EMPRESSER (S’), vpr. to be eager, ardent 
See presi>e. — Der. empresso, e?npressemcnt. 

EMPRUNTER, va. to borrow; of uiicer 
tain origin ; perhaps from L. impro 
mutuare"^, from promutuum, a hun 
Impromu^tu&re, contrd. into improm’ 
tuare (see § 52), changes ua into a, see 
§ 52; whence impromtare, whence e/n- 
prunter. For i = e see § 72; for m-'‘ 
see § 160; for 0 = 7/ see curve. — Der. eni- 
prunt (verbal subst.), empruntowr. 

P'MPUANTIR, va. to infect with a bat 
smell ; from en and puant. See puer. 

Xiinpyrde, sm. the empyrean; from 
^fjinvpos. 

Empyreume, sm. the empyreum ; from 
empyreuma .—Der. empyreumztiqwe. 

fmulation, sf. emulation; from L. aeniu- 
lationcm. — Der. ^mulateui. 
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£inule, s«. a rival; from L. aemulus. 
£mulgent, adj. emulgent; from L. emul 
gL* litem. 

fimulsion, &/. an emulsion ; from L. emul- 
s ion cm*, deriv. of emulsus. — Der. emul- 
sionner, </ww/sif. 

EN, prep, in ; in 9th-cent. Fr. w, from L. in, 
by change of i into e, see § 68. 

EN, rel. pron. of him, her, etc.; formerly e«/, 
originally int, from L. inde. For i — e see 
§ 72; for nd = ;// = « see § 121. 

Inde had, in popular Lat., the sense of 
ex illo, ab illo: ‘Cadus erat vini; inde 
implevi Cirneam * (Plautus, Amphyt. i. i). 
This use of inde was very common in 
Low Lat., and Merovingian documents 
have many examples of it : thus in a Fdt- 
niula of the 7th cent., * Si poles inde man- 
ducare ’ = si tu peux e n manger ; in a Di- 
ploma of 543, ‘ Ut mater nostra ecclesia 
Vieiinensis inde nostra haeres fiat,* etc. 
Inde becomes in O. Fr. /w/, a word extant 
in the Oaths of 842 ; in the loth cent, it is 
ent. a form still surviving in sonvent^ from 
subinde ; in the 12th cent. en. 
ENCADKER, va. to frame. See cadre, 
ENGAGER, va. to cage (a bird). See cage, 
ENCAISSER, va, to pack in a case. See 
cahse. — Der. encaisse (verbal subst.), e«- 
cn/sAefirient. 

ENCAN, sm. an auction. O. Fr, enfant, 
en qua?it, originally inquantf from L. in- 
quantum. Fori = e sec § 72 ; for qu = c 
sec car ; for loss of final / see § I18. 
ENCAQIJER, va. to pack in barrels. See 
caque. 

Encastrer, va. to fit in, set in ; from L. 

incastrarc* (in Isidore of Seville). 
Encaustique, sf, encaustic ; from Gr. 

iyicavaTifcq (sc. rex^vi)- 
ENCAVP:r, va. to stow (wine, etc.) in cellar. 
Sec cave. 

I'^NCKINDRE, va. to encircle, surround ; from 
L. incingere. P'or changes fee ceindre . — 
Der. enceinX.^ (a circuit of walls, which sur- 
miinds a city). 

s/; circuit (of walls), enclosure; 
boin L. incincta (used of a pregnant 
Woman in Isidore of Seville). For i=e see 
§ 7 ^ ; for i ~ ei sec § 73 ; for ct «= / see § 1 68. 
^-NCKNS, .sm. incense; from L. incensum 
(in Isidore of Seville). For i=e sec § 72. 

_ Der. encensGTt encensoli, 
i*Ile6pliale, sm. the brain ; from Gr. 

— Der. enctlphalxQ^ encephalixe. 

NC RAINER, va. to enchain. See chaine , — 
enchainemGnt, enchainw. 


Snchanteler, va. to stack wood in a wood- 
yard ; from en and chanteau, which has for 
one of its significations the piece of wood 
which forms the bottom of a cask; from 
L. cantellus*. See chanteau. 

ENCHANTER, va. to enchant, bewitch; 
from L. incanta^e. For changes see 
chanter. — Der. enchanteiweiiX, enchanttm, 
desenchanter. 

ENCHASSER, va. to put into a shrine or 
case (of relics, etc.). See chasse. 

ENCHERIR, va. to bid for, outbid. See 
chere. — Der. enckere (verbal subst.), «f- 
cAcrissement, encAcrisseur, lencherir, suren- 
cherir, svixenchere. 

ENCHfjV^TRER, f//j. to entangle in a noose, 
put a halter on a horse, etc. ; from L. in- 
capistrare, used by Apuleius. For i=e 
see § 7a ; for ca — cA^ see §§126 and 54; 
for p = 1 / see §111; for loss of 8 see § 148. 
— Der. enckevetrement. 

ENCHIFRENER, va. to stop up the nose- 
passages. Origin unknown. 

Snehymose, s/. (Med.) enchymosis; from 
Gr. eyxvH^ffis, 

Snclaver, va. to enclose; from Prov. en- 
clavar (§ 24) ; which from L. in and 
clavus, a bolt. Its doublet is enclouer, 
q. V. — Der. enclave (verbal subst.). 

ENCLIN, adj. inclined, prone; from L. in- 
clinis. For i = e see § 72. 

ENCLORE, va. to enclose ; from L. inclau- 
dere*. For clauderp cfore see clore, 
Enclore is a doublet of mclvre. — Der, eti- 
clos (partic. subst.). 

ENCLOS, S7«. a close, enclosure. See enclore. 

ENCLOUER, va. to prick (a horse’s foot), to 
spike (a gun). Sec clmier. — Der. enc/ot/age. 

ENCLUME, sf. an anvil; from: L. incu- 
dinem. For in — en see § 72; for -udi- 
nem = -2/7?ze see amertume and § 234: the 
intercalation of / is remarkable. 

IeNCOCHER, va. to place the notch of an 
arrow oq the bowstring. See cache, 

ENCOFFRER, va. to shut in a coffer. See 
coffre. 

ENCOGNER, va. to wedge in, to strike in. 

I Sec cogne and coin. — Der. encognoxo. 

ENCOGNURE, sf. a corner. See encogner. 

ENCOLLER, va. to gum down. See colle. 
— Der. encolhgt. 

ENCOLURE, sf. neck and shoulders (of a 
horse), appearance, mien (of man). See 
col. 

ENCOMBRE, sm. an impediment. See de- 

I covtihres^ compd. of the prefixes de and en 

' and a radical combre*, signifying a heap. 
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The Lat. otuniLlus lost its ii regularly ENDORMIR, va. to lull to sleep. See dc 


(§ 51)1 so becoming oum’lus: m*l inter- 
calating a regular b (see Hist. Gram, 
p. 73), it became cumblus ; the 1 became 
p (see § 157), and thus we have ouinbrus, 
a heap, found in several Merovingian docu- 
ments, e.g. in the Gesta Regum Fraiicorum, 
chap. 25. For u = o see § gy. 

ENCONTRE (A 'V\prep. against, counter to; 
properly a verbal subst. of O. Fr. encontrer, 
compd. of contre, — Der. xmeontrti. 

ENCORBELLEMENT,s»i. (Archit.) a corbel- 
table. See corheau. 

ENCORE, adv. again ; formerly ancore, from 
L. banc horam. For loss of initial h, see 
§ 134 - 

ENCOURAGER, va. to encourage. See 
co7trage . — Der. encouragemtwi. 

ENCOURIR, va, to incur; from L. incur- 
rere. For changes see en and courir, 

ENCRASSER, va. to dirty, soil. See crasse. 
Its doublet is engraisser^ q.v. 

ENCRE, af. ink; formerly enque, originally 
etica ; from L. encanstum, by intercalating 
r (sec chanvre). This word vprcsefves the 
Gr. accentuation (ey/ravcTTOv), not the Lat. 
(encai^tum'), as it drops the unaccented 
8-^ (§ 51)* is worthy of notice that 
while in France the Greek pronunciation 
was retained, it was lost in Italy (as we 
see by inchiostro), Spain {encausto), and 
Provence {enenut). — Der. encr'xcr. 

ENCUIRASSER,va.to cover, as withacuirasse. 
See cuira&ye. 

Bncyclique, adj. encyclical; from Gr. 

i'^KVKXlOS. 

EncyclopMie, sf. an encyclopgcdia ; from 
Gr. iyKVK\ovaMa. — Der. encyclopaligue^ 
encyclopi’d'iste. 

Bnd6mique, adj. endemic; from Gr. Iv- 
SrjfiiKos. 

ENDETTER, va. to endebt. See* dette. 

ENDfiVER, vn. to he vexed, wild, mad. 
Origin unknown. 

ENDIABLER, vn. to be posse 'sed, rage. See 
diahle. 

ENDIMANCHER, va, to put into Suiiday- 
clothcs. See dimanche. 

ENDIVE, s/. endive; from L. intyba*, fcm. 
of intybus (chicory). For i = e see § 72 ; 
for b = V see § 1 1 3 ; for t = rf see § 1 1 7. 

ENDOCTRINER, va. to indoctrinate. See 
doctrine. 

ENDOLORIR, va. to make painful. See dou- 
leur. 

ENDOMMAGER, va. to damage. See 
dommage. 


mir. — Der. endormeviX. 

ENDOSSER, va. to don, put on one’s bac 
See dos. — Der. endos (verbal subst.), e\ 
t/ossfmeiit, wrfosseur. 

ENDROIT, sm. a place; compd. of en ar 
droitf q. v. Endroit, an adv. in O. F: 
meaning ‘ right before one,’ became later 
subst., meaning ‘ a place right before ow 
Endroit is a doublet of indirect^ q. v. 

ENDUIRE, va. to coat, cover ; from L. i: 
ducere. For regular contr. of indtice] 
into induo’re see § 51; for in^en s 
§ 7^ ; for QT — ir see benir and § 12 
Enduire is a doublet of indnire, — D« 
endnit (partic. subst.). 

ENDURCIR, va. to harden. See dur . — D 
«»</f/rcissemeiit. 

ENDURER, vn. to endure; from L. ind 
rare. For i = e sec § 72. — Der. endure 

Bner^e, sf. energy; from Gr. ivepyn 
— Der. ewerg^ique. 

Bnergum^ne, &mf, a demoniac, fanati 
from Gr. lyepyoTjfifvos. 

Bnerver, va, to enervate; from L. cnc 
vare. 

ENFANCE, sf, infancy; from L. infanti 
For ti&^ce see § 244. 

ENFANT, sm. a child, infant ; from L. i: 
fantem. For in — en sec § 72. Its doubi 
is infant, q. v. — Der. enfanttx, enfantxw, e 
/nw/illage, e»/m/ement. 

ENFARINER, vn. to flour. See farine. 

ENFER, sm. hell. Prov. enfern. It. infer, 
from L. infernum. For i = ^ see § 7 
for rn — r see § 164. 

ENKERMER, vn. to shut in. See farmer.- 
Der. xenfermer. 

ENFERRER, va. to wound with the swoi 
to clamp stones with iron. See fer. 

ENFILERjva. to thread. Sec fil. — Dcr. 
ade. 

ENFIN, adv. at last. See en and fin. 

ENFLAMMFR, va. to inflame; from L. i 
flammare. For i=c see § 72. 

ENFLER, va. to inflate; from L. inflai 
For i-=e see § 72. — Der. diisenfler^ n 
fier, enfiwxQ. 

ENFONCER, va. to sink, plunge, bury. ^ 
fond. — Der. enfoncexncwX, xenfoncer. 

ENFORCIR, va. to strengthen. See force. 

ENFOUIR, va. to bury, dig in; from L. i' 
fodere. For loss of medial d sec §1- 
for i^e sec § 72; fore — i see § 59.*^ 
6 = on see § 81. — Der. e;f/bMisseinent. 

ENFOURCHER, va. to bestride. See > 
che. 
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ENFOURNER, va. to put in the oven. 
four, 

ENFREINDRE, va. to infringe. See/r«nrfre. 
KNFROQUER, va. to frock, make into a 
monk. Sce^off. 

ENFUIR (S*), vpr. to run away. See en and 
fuir. 

ENFUME, p.p. (of lost verb enfumer) filled 
with smoke, smoky, SG^fumer. 
ENGAGEANT, adj. engaging. See engager. 
ENGAGEMENT, sm. an engagement. See 
engager. 

ENGAGER, va. to engage. See gage . — Der. 

efigagesLiit, engagemeut. 

ENGAINER, va. to sheath. See game . — 
Der. xengainer. 

ENGEANCE, sf. breed (of animals). See eager. 
ENGELURE, sf. a chilblain ; from O. Fr. 

verb engeler. See geler. 

ENGENDKER, va. to engender; from L. 
ingenerare. For regular contr. of in- 
generAre to ingen’rare see § 52 ; for 
i = e see § 72; for n^v^ndr see Hist. 
Gram. p. 73. 

ENGER, va. originally to provide with a plant; 
then, to burden with some one. Origin un- 
known. The wotd is almost obsolete. — 
Der. eng€zx\ct, 

ENGIN, SIM. skill, engine. It. ingegno, from 
E. ingenium. used for a war-engine by 
'I'ertullian, de Pallio : * Cum tamen ultima- 
rent tempora patriae et aries jam Koinamfs 
in imiros quondam suos auderet ; stupuere 
illico Carthaginienses ut novum extraneum 
ingenium ' ; and afterwards in the same 
sense by Isidore of Seville. For i = e see 
§ 72 ; for e — i see § 59. 

ENGLOBER, vn. to unite. See globe. 
ENGLOUTIR, va. to engulf, absorb; from 
E. inglutire*, in Isidore of Seville; glu- 
tire being from glutus*, the throat. For 
e-=i see § 72 ; for u -om see § 90. — Der. 
e«g/o7//issement. 

KNOORGER, va. to obstruct, choke. See j 
gorge. — Der. eTigorgemeiitf rengorger. 
ENGOUER, va. to obstruct (the throat). | 
Origin unknown. — Der. engouemGXii. 
ENGOURDIR, va. to benumb. See gourd. 

—-Der. ewgrowrrfissement. 

ENGRaissER, va. to fatten, manure; vn. to 
grow fat; from L. incrassare. For i = e 
§ 72 ; for o=^g see ndjuger; for a = m 
§ 54 * Engraisser is a doublet of en- 
crasser^ q.v. — Der. engrais (verbal subst.), 
pj^^^^wwment, engraisseur. 
engraver, va. to bed in sand. Seegravier. 
““Der. engravemexit. 


See ENGRENER, va. to put corn (into the 
hopper); formerly engrainer. See grain. 
ENGRENER, va. to tooth (a wheel) ; from 
L. inorenare*, from crena, tooth of a 
wheel. For i = e see § 72; for o=g see 
adjuger. — Der. engrenzge. 

P'NHARDIR, va. to embolden. See hardi, 
ENHARNACHER, va. to harness (a horse).' 
See harnacher. 

ilSlligmatique, adj. enigmatic. See enigme, 
£nig;me, sm. an enigma; from L. aenigma, 
which is the Gr. atriyfia. — Der. enigmztique. 
ENIVRER, va. to intoxicate. See ivre. — 
Der. enivrementj enivrznt. 

ENJ AMBER, va. to stride. See jambe , — 
Der. enjambemevtf enjamb 6 e. 

ENJEfr, a stake (in betting). See jeu, 
ENJOINDRE, va. to enjoin; from L. in- 
jimgere. For changes see en and join- 
I dre. 

ENJOLER, va, to inveigle. See gedlei — Der. 
eftjolevLT. 

ENJOLIVER, va. to adorn, embellish. See 
joli. — Der. enjolivemtnt, enjolivoret enjoliv- 
enr. 

ENJOUfi, adj. playful ; properly p.p. ofO. Fr. 
enjouerf compd. of jouer, q. v, — Der. enjoue- 
ment. 

ENLACER, va, to entwine, clasp. See lac. 
— Der. enlacement, 

ENLAIDIR, va. to make ugly. See laid. 
ENLEVER, va. to raise, lift, carry off. See 
en and lever. — Der, enlevement. 
Snluminer, va. to illuminate ; from L. in 
and luminare, properly to brighten, whence 
to paint with brilliant colours. Its doublet 
is illuminert q. v. — Der. enlutnineur, enlu- 
mmure. 

ENNEMI, sm. an enemy ; from L. inimious. 
For icus— f sec § 212; for initial i = e, 
lengthened by the doubling of n, see § 

72 ; for 1 — e (which has almost disap- 
peared ill pronunciation, and represents 
also the a of amious) see § 68 ; n here 
becomes nn, as in mo 11 eta, monnaie. 
ENNOBLIR, va. to ennoble. See noble. 
ENNUI, sm. ennui, weariness ; formerly enui, 
meaning annoyance, pain, hatred. Sp, 
enojo, O. Venct. inodioy from L. iuodio. 

Ill the Glosses of Casscl we have ' in odio 
habui,* i. e. 1 was sick and tired of. The 
modern Prov. phrase, me venes en odio, 
confirms this derivation. For in^^^en see 
eUf for odio = 1/1 see § 120 and cuider. — 
Der, ennuyetf ennuyeux. 

£noncer, va. to enunciate, state ; from L. 
enuntiare. For u«o see § 98; for 
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-tiaress-tr^ see § 264. — Der. enonci&tionf 
enonc^, 

ENORGUEILLIR, va, to make proud. See 
orgueil. 

£norine, adj. enormous; from L. enormis. 
— Der. iinormemQnX, 

£norinit6, sf, enormity ; from L. enor- 
mitatem. 

ENQUERIR, vn, to enquire; from L. in- 
quirer e. For changes see en and acquerir. 

ENQUETE, sf, inquiry; formerly enqueste, 
from L. inquisita; strong, partic. subst., 
see absoute. The accent is here misplaced 
(as the penult, disappears), from inquisita 
to inquisita. For regular contr. into in- 
quis’ta see § 51 ; for i = e see § 72 ; for 
loss of 5 see § 148. — Der. enqiivteMX (of 
which the doublet is inquisiteur^ q. v.) 

ENRACINER, va. to root, fix in the soil, 
thence metaph., to root in the mind. See 
racine. 

ENRAGER, va, to enrage. See rage, 

ENRAYER, va, to put spokes in a wheel. 
See rayon. — Der. cnrayure. 

Enregimenter, va, to form into a regi- 
ment. Sec regiment, 

ENREGISTRER, va, to register, enrol. See 
registre . — Der . enregistrem ent . 

ENRICHIR, va, to enrich. See riche, 

ENRCLER, va, to enrol. See rCde, Its 
doublet is enrouler, q. v. — Der. e/ird/cment, 
enrolmT, 

ENROUER, va, to make hoarse; from L. 
inraucare, deriv. of raucus. For i = ^ sec 
§ 72; for loss of medial c sec § 1 29; for 
au^on see § 107. — Der. enrouement. 

ENROULER, va, to roll up. See rouler. 
Its doublet is etiroler, q. v. 

ENS ABLER, va, to run on a sandbank. See 
sable, — Der. ensablemeni, 

ENSANGLANTER, va. to stain with blood. 
See satiglantt sang, 

ENSEIGNE, sf, a sign, ensign. It. insegne, 
from L. insignia*. For i=:«scc § 72; 
for i — ei see § 70. Enseigne is a doublet 
of insigne, 

ENSEIGNER, va, to teach ; from L. insig- 
nare * , properly to engrave, then to teach. 
For changes see enseigne, — Der. enseigne- 
ment, lenseigner, 

ENSEMBLE, adv, together; from L. in- 
simul. For i = e see § 72, for simul«= 
semble see assembler, 

ENSEMENCER, va, to sow. See sentence. 

ENSERRER, va. to shut up in. See serre. 

ENSEVELIR, va, to bury ; from L. insepe- 
lire*, compd. of sepelire. For see 


§ 72; for p = v sec § ill. — Der. enseveU 
issement. 

ENs6rCELER, va. to bewitch. See sorcier. 
— Der. ez/sorce/Iemcnt, ensorceleur. 

ENSU^'E, adv. afterwards. See en and 
suite, 

ENSUIVRE (S’), vpr. to ensue. See en and 
suivre. 

ENTABLEMENT, sm. an entablature. See 
table, 

ENTACHER, va. to infect. See tacher. 

ENTAILLER, va. to cut in. See tailler . — 
Der. entnille (verbal subst.), entaillvre. 

ENTAMER, va. to cut the first piece, attack. 
Prov. entamenar, from a Lat. form intami- 
nare*, compd. of in and a radical tami- 
nare*, which is found also in c o n t a m i n a r e, 
attaminare. Intamindre, contrd. regu- 
larlv (see § 52) to intam’nare, becomes 
entamer. For i = e see § 72, for mn = i» 
see § 168. 

ENTASSER, va, to heap up. See tas , — Der. 
en/assement. 

ENTE, sf. a graft. See enter. 

ENTENDRE, va, to hear, understand ; from 
L. intendere, to apply to, direct towards, 
thence pay attention, thence hear. Fori-« 
sec § 72; for loss of atonic e sec § 51. — 
Der. entente (partic. subst., see absoute). en- 
tefuhwl (whose doublet is intendant\ en- 
tendementy entendeutf entendo. 

ENTENTE, sf a meaning, agreement. See 
entendre. 

ENTER, va. to graft, engraft ; from L. im- 
potare *, deriv. of impotus *, a graft, in the 
Lex Salica. Impotus is the Gr. eiipvTuv. 
Impotdre, contrd. regularly (see § 52) 
into imp’tare, becomes etUer, For i-e 
see § 72 ; for pt = / see Hist. Gram. p. 81 ; 
for m = » see § 160. — Der. ente (verbal 
subst.), enlwre. 

ENTERINKR, va. to ratify; from O. Fr. 
enterin, entire, complete, which answers to 
an imagined Lat. form integriuus deriv. 
of integer.*' For in~e« see en; for gr=r 
see § 168. — Der. entrrinemevX.. 

ENTERRER, va. to inter, bury. See terre.^ 
Der. enterremewt, 

ENTfeTER, va. to affect the head, mak« 
giddy, vain. See tete . — Der. entetement. 

Snthousiasme, sm. enthusiasm ; from Gr 
evOovaiaafios . — Der. enthousiasmer, enthoU‘ 
siaste. 

Elnthousiaste, sm. an enthusiast. See 
enthousiasme, 

Ejnthymdnie, sm. an enthymemc ; from L. 
euthymema. 
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ENTICHER, va, to begin to spoil, taint. 

Origin unknown. * 

ENTIER, adj. entire. Prov. enteir, It. m/ero, 
from L. integrum. For in = c« see 
for e = *«see § 67, for gr = r see § 168. 
Entier is a doublet of integre, q. v. 

Entity, sf. an entity; in schol. Lat. enti- 
tatcrii *, deriv. of entein. 

Exitomologie, sf. entomology ; from Gr. 

. €VTOfJiov and \ 6 yos. — Der. eniOTUologiquCt 
entornologiste. 

ENTONNER. va. to tun. See tonne, — Der. 
entonnok. 

ENTONNER, va. to begin (a song), to sing. 
Sc?/o«. 

J'lNTORSE, sf. a sprain. See tordre, 
EN'rORTlLLER, va. to twist, wind. See 
tortiller. 

ENTOUR, sm. neighbourhood. See tour . — 
Der. entouroT^ entour‘A.^t^ dXentour, 
ENTOURNURE, sf slope (of sleeves, etc.). 
Si c tournure. 

ENTR’ACCORDER (S’), vpr. to agree to- 
gctlier. Sec entre and accorder. 
Entr'accuser (S’), vpr. to accuse one 
• another. Sec entre and accuser. 

Entr’acte, sm. tl)e interval between two 
acts (at the play). Sec entre and acte. 
EN'I'R’AIDER (S’), vpr. to aid one another. 
See entre and aider. 

EN'fRAILLES, sf. pi. bowels, entrails. Prov. 
infralia, from L. intrauia^, in the Lcx 
S.ilica : ‘ Si vero intra costas vulmis intravcrit, 
et usque ad iiitraniapcrvenerit.’ Intrania 
Is for L. int 3 ranea (Pliny). For regular 
loss of e sec § 52 ; for ea- ia sec abreger. 
Intrania becomes entrnilles by in — en, 
>oe § 72 ; and by n = /, see § i6.v 
EN'FR’AIMh'R (S’), vpr. to love one another, 
e entre and aimer. 

hNTRAIN. sm. spirits, animation. See 
entrainer. 

f'NTRAlNER, va. to carry away, hurry on, 
inspirit. See en and trainer. — Der. entrain 
(verbal subst.), entrainemtwX. 
kntraver, va.' to clog, trammel, put on 
an entrnve to act as a clog. From L. 
trabem comes a conipd. intrabare *, 
whence ent raver. For in — see § 72, 
for b=i/ see S 11 a. — Per. entrave (verbal 
‘-iihst.). 

prep, between; from L. intra. 
sec § 72. 

-NTRF.-bAilLER, va. to half-open. See 
entre and hniller. 

ENPrE-BAISER (S’), vpr. to kiss one an- 
<>ther. See entre and baiser. 


fiBntrechat, sm. cutting* (in dancing), 
introd. in i6th cent., - with many other 
dance-terms, from ^t. intrecciato, in the 
phrase capriolA mtrecciata (§25). A cor- 
rupt form caused by parallelism of sound ; 
cp. Engl. counUy dance from contredanse. 

ENTRIi-CIIOCUJER, (S*), vpr. to dash against 
one another. See entre and choquer. 

ENTRE-COUPER, va. to cut in several 

! places, cut up. See entre and couper. 

ENTREi-CROISIR, va. to cross and recross. 
See entre and croisir. 

ENTRE-DECHIRER (S’), vpr. to tear one 
another in pieces. See entre and deckirer. 

ENTRE-DELiX, sm. whatever causes separa- 
tion betwixt two. See entre and deux. 

ENTREE, sf. entrance, admission. Seeentrer, 

ENTR 1 :FA 1 TES. sf pi. (in the) interval, 
used only in the adv. phrase, ‘ sur ces entre- 
faites,* meanwhile. See entre and fait. 

ENTREGENT, sm. a knowledge of how to 
conduct oneself in society; a metaphor from 
falconry. The falcon was trained to behave 
itself ‘ entre-gent^ i.e. among people. From 
entre and gent ; see gens. 

ENTR’EGORGER (S’), vpr. to slay one 
another. See entre and vgorger. 

ENTRKLACER, va. to interlace. See lacer. 
— Der. entrelacs^ entrelnceiwQwX. 

ENT REMELKR, va. to intermingle. See mHer. 

ENTREMETS, sm. a side-dish. See mets. 

ENl’REMETTRE, va. to interpose (an ob- 
stacle). See mettre. — Der. entremettexxT, 

ENTREMISE, sf. mediation. See mise. 

ENTRENUIRE (S’), vpr. to hurt one another. 
See entre and nuire. 

ENTRKPOSER. va. to warehouse. See entre 
and poser. — Der. entrepoX l^like depot from 
deposer') ^ entreposom^ enlreposxXzk^. 

ENTREPRENDRE, va. to undertake. Sec 
prendre. — Der. entreprko (panic, subst.), 
entreprenyiVX, entrepren^ox. 

ENTRER,' va. to enter ; from L. intrare. 
For see § 72. — Der. entree, xentrer. 

ENTRE-SOL, sm. the suite of rooms between 
ground-floor and first-floor. Scce/i/re and so/. 

ENTRESUIVRE (S’), vpr. to follow one 
another. See entre and suivre, 

ENTRETEMPS, sm. a mean-time, interval 
between two acts. See entre and temps. 

ENTRETENIR, va. to hold together, sup- 
port. See entre and tenir. — Der. entrei\oa. 

Bntretoise, sf. an* interlie, cross-piece. 
See entre and txnse. 

ENTREVOIR, va. to see imperfectly, catch a 
glimpse of. See entre and voir. — Dtr. 
entrevue (partic. subst.). 
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ENTR'OUVRIR, va. to open wide. Sec i a wax figure) : originally envolter, from 


entre and ovvrir. 

Enumeration, sf. enunicration ; from L. 
e II 11 m c r a t i o ii e ni . — Der. ihiumt'ratii. 

Enumerer, va, to enumerate; from L. 
enumerare. 

ENV'^AHIR, va. to invade. Sp. envadir. It. 
invadire^ from L. invadore. For loss of 
medial d see § 120; for intercalation of 
h See Hist. Gram. p. 79 ; for in = en see 
§ 72 ; for -ere — -ir see § 59. Invadere 
having lost its d became in O. Fr. enva^lr ; 
the intercalated h is put in to save the hiatus, 
as is also done in tradere, trahir. When 1 
h is added in French words at the begin- 
ning, as in altus » kaut^ it is usually caused 
by the influence of corresponding Germ, 
words, such as, hochy heuleuy etc., compd. 
with Fr. hauty hurlery etc. This remark 
is due to Professor Max Muller, who has 
worked it out in detail in the Zeitschrift 
fiir vergleichende Sprachforschung (v. ii- 
24 : * iiber deutsche Schattirung roman- 
ischcr Worte’). In my Historical Grammar 
(Engl. ed. 1869) I rejected Professor Max 
Muller’s theory, which I now believe to be 
entirely correct. — Der. envahhseuVy envah'' 
issement. 

ENVELOPPER, va. to wrap up. See dt^ 
veloper , — Der. enveloppe (verbal subst.). 

ENVKNIMER, va. to envenom. See venin. 

ENVERGER, va. to ornament with little 
osier-twigs, to darn (stockings). Sec cn 
and verge. 

ENVKRGUER, va. to bend (sails). See ver- 
gue . — Der. envergme (the bending of sails, 
thence metaph., the unfolding of birds* 
wings). 

ENVERS, sm. the reverse, wrong side (of 
stuffs); from L. inversus. For in=c/f 
see § 72. Envers is a doublet oUnversey 4. v. 

ENVERS, towards; from en and q.v. 

ENVI (A L’), loc. adv. in emulation of. For 
etymology of this word see renvier. 

ENVIE, sf. envy, desire ; from I . invidia. 
For in = e« see § 72; for loss of d see 
§ 1 20 — Der. envicr. 

ENVIER, va. to envy. See envie . — Der. 
cnn/able, envieux, 

ENVIRON, adv, about. Sec virer , — Der. 
environner^ 

ENVISAGER, va. to look at, consider. See 
visage, , 

ENVOI, sm. a sending, parcel. See envoyer. 

ENVOLER (S’), vpr. to fly away. Sceen and 
voler. 

ENVOUTER, va. to enchant (by melting etc. 


medieval L. inviiltudre *, i. e. to make a 
waxen face, deriv. of vultus. For loss of 
u see § 52; for see § 54; for 

in-e« see § 72; for u-o see § 97; for 
ol -ou sec § 157* envouteiWQnX. 

KNV'OYER, va. to send; formerly enveier. 
It. inviarey from L. in and via. Via leads 
to a form viare * (inviare * or inde> 
viare * ?) ; whence voyer by i — 01, sec § C8. 
— Der. envoi (verbal subst.), xenvoyer. 

Epacte, sf. the epact; from L. epactac* 
(in Isidore of Seville). 

EPAGNEUL, sm, a spaniel; in Montaigne 
espagneuly in Rabelais espagnol, Avec une 
demi-douzaine li’espagnols, et deux levriers, 
vous voilh roy des perdrix et lievres pour 
tout cet hyvery says Gargantua, i. 12. 
This breed coming from Spain got the 
name of chiens espagnols, Spanish dogs. For 
o = CM see § 79 ; for esp=^ep see § 147. 

EPAIS, adj. thick ; formerly espaisy originally 
espoisy from L. spissus. For i=^oi=sai 
see § 74; for s^i^esp — ep see § 147. — 
Der, epaissiTy epaisseuXy epaisshscinent. 

EPANCHER, va. to pour out ; formerly «• 
pancheKy from L. expaiidicare *, deriv. of 
expandere. Expandicdre, contrd. re- 
gularly (see § 52) into expand care, be- 
comes epancher. For x = s see ajouter ; 
for es — 6' see § 147 ; for dc -c sec § 16S; 
for c^ch see § 126; for a = c see § 54. 
— Der. epanchenienX. 

EPANDRE, va. to spread ; former\y espandre, 
from L. expandere. For regular loss of 
penult, e see § 51 ; for ex — es see ajouter ] 
for cs = c see § 147. — Der. xepandre. 

EPANOUIR, va. to expand, smoothen ; for- 
merly espanouir^ developed from O. Fr. 
espnnir from ef^pandir^ which from L. ex- 
pandere. F or expdndere = expandere 
sec courir ; for ex = cs = c see § 147; for 
e~/ sec § 59. The intercalation of the 
diphthong ou is peculiar, and appears again 
in sevanouir'y a derivation of vanus. For 
loss of d see § 1 20. — Der. r7>a«owissemcnt. 

EPARGNER, va, to spare. Origin unknown. 
— Der. epargne (verbal subst.). 

FTARPILLER, va, to scatter, disperse ; for* 
merly esparpillery meaning, in the middle 
ages, to fly off like butterflies. Esparpiller 
is compd. of ex and the radical parpille 
which answers to L. papilio. For inter- 
calation of r see chanvre. This etymology 
is fully proved by It. sparpagliarey similarly 
formed from parpaglione ; and Prov. esfar- 
falha from falfalla, — Der. eparpillevatwX, 
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fiPARS, adj. scattered, straggling; formerly 
espars, from L. sparsus. For sp = esp 
= i'p see § 147. 

KI’ATER, va. to break off the foot (of 
a glass). Sec patte. 

EPAULK, sf. a slioiilder ; formerly espauUt 
originally e&palle^ from L. spatula (used 
by Apicius). Spdtula, contrd. regularly 
into spat’la (see § 51 ), becomes espalle by 
a'^similatioii of tl into ll (see § 168), and 
bv sp = c>/> (see § 147). Espalle then 
becomes espaule by al=^au (sec § 157); 
lastly epatde by loss of s (§ 147). ^paule 
a doublet of &patule^ q. v. — Dcr. epaultt 
epaulemtiviX, epauleliQ, 

fiPAVE, adj, astray, sf, a waif ; formerly es- 
pave^ a word now applied only to things 
lost, though still used, in some legal phrases, 
of animals, as un cheval epave. In O. Fr. 
epave was only applied to animals, not to 
things. Espave comes from L. expavidus, 
i. c. frightened, then running away, strayed. 
Forex = «=e' see § 147; for loss of two 
final atonic syllables see Hist. Gram. p. 34. 
^PEAUTRE, sm. spcl., bearded wheat; for- 
merly espeautre, Sp. espelta^ It. speUa^ from 
L. spelta. For s^^^esp^ep see § 147; 
for e\ = €al see eau; for eal = ean see 
*57» iiitercalation of r see chanvre. 
iCPEE, sf. a sword ; formerly e<pee^ originally 
spede^ It. spada, from L. spatha (in Taci- 
tus). For sp = es/>=^e/) see § 147; for-ata 
— -ee see § 201 . Ep^e is a doublet of spathe, 

^ espnde. 

EPELER, vn. to spell ; formerly espeler 
(meaning in the middle ages to explain, 
enunciate generally), a wt)rd of Germ. 

“igin, O. H. G. spellou (§ 20). — Der. epel- 
lation. 

fil’ERDU, adj, distracted. See perdu, 
EPEREAN, sm. a sprat, smelt ; formerly es~ 
perlnuy originally esperlafic, from Germ. 
I'pierlmg^^ 20). Forsp ~ esp — c/>sce § 147. 
EPERON, sm. a spur ; formerly esperon, es- 
poron, from O. H. G. sporoh (§ 20). For 
sp~esp==cp see § 147. — Dcr. eperonner, 
EPERVIER, S 7 n. a sparrow-hawk ; formerly 
espervier, Prov. esparvier. It. sparviere^ from 
G. H. G. sparvari (§ 20), For sp = esp « ep 
sec § 147. 

:gPh6Iide,.^. a freckle; fromL. ephelidem. 
Eph6m^re, adj, ephemeral ; from Gr. €0^- 

tEph6m6rides, sf, pi. ephemerides, 
j p J*^urnal ; the L. ephemerides. 

‘1 If sm. an car (of corn), spike ; formerly 
from L. spicus* (a masc» form of 


spica). Yot sp^^esp '—ip sec § 147; for 
-icus = -f see § 212. 

KPICE, /. spice, pi. sweetmeats ; formerly 
espice, from L. species (used for spice in 
the Digest, de Publicanis et vectigalibiis : 
‘species pertinentes ad vectigal, cinna- 
monum, piper longurn.* For Bp^esp = ep 
see § 147; for e — i see § 59. Epice is 
a doublet of espece^ q. v. — Der. epicier^ 
epicQixt, epicGZ, 

£pid6mie, sf, an epidemic ; from Gr. 

C7rt5i7/xios, sc. voaos. — Der. epidem\f\\Sit. 
£pid6mique, adj. epidemic. See epidemie. 
£pidernie, sm. the epidermis, cuticle; from 
L. epidermis. 

EPIER, va. to spy ; formerly espier^ It. spiare, 
a word of Germ, origin, Engl, to spy, 
O.W.G. spehen (§ 20). For sp==esp^ip 
see § 147. 

EPIEU, sm. 2i boar-spear; formerly espieu^ 
originally espiel^ from L. spiciilum. For 
regular contr. into spic*Ium see § 51. 
For sp = esp=^ep see § 147; for cl==f 7 see 
§ 129; for espiel = espieu see § 282. 
Spigrammatique, adj. epigrammatic ; 
see tpigramme. 

!]@pigrainme, sf. an epigram; from L. 
epigramma. 

£pigraphe, sf, an epigraph ; from Gr. 

imypaip^. 

]@pilepsie, sf. epilepsy; from L. epilepsia. 
ilSpileptique, adj. epileptic ; from L. epi- 
lepticus. 

£piler, va. to depilate, strip off hair ; from 
L. epilare^dcriv.of pilus. — Der. epi/atoire. 
il^pilogue, sm. an epilogue ; from L. epilo- 
gus. — Der. tfMoguer. 

EPINARD, sm. spinach, a word of Semitic 
origin, At. isfindxlj^ aspamkh (§ 30) ; the 
word, once introduced into France, was 
doubtless soon connected, thanks to its sound 
and the prickles of the plant, W'ith epine. 
EPINE, sf. ’A thorn; formerly espine, from L. 
spina. For sp = esp *= vp see § 1 47. — Der. 
e/>weux, <[/>f«oche, epimhie, epinevxweilo. 
tSpinette, sf. a spinet; in the i6th 
cent, espmette., from It. spinetta (§ 25). 
EPINGLE, sf. a pin ; formerly espingle, from 
L. spfnhla, properly a little thorn. For 
regular contr. into spin'la see § 51; for 
n*l=sng/ see Hist. Gram. p. 73; for sp — 
esp ^ ip see § 147, Epingle 'is a doublet 
oi spinule. — Der. ipingleXiCt epinghx, 
KPINOCHE, sm. a stickleback. See epine. 
!Epique, adj. epic; from L. epicus. 
Episcopal, adj, episcopal ; from L. epi- 
scopalis. 

L 2 
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£pi8COpat| sm. the episcopate; from L. 

episcopatus. Its doublet is eveche, q. v. 
Episode, sm, an episode ; frx>m Gr. iweiff- 
65ioy. — Der. episodique, 

£pispastique, ailf, (Med.) epispastic ; 

from Gr. emairaa’TtJtos, 

EPISSER, va, to splice ; formerly espisser, 
word of English origin, .Engl, to splice 
(§ 28). — Der. f'pMsoire, epissute, j 

^pistolaire, adj, epistolary; from L. epi- 
stolaris. Its doublet is epistolier, 
£pitaphe, s/, an epitaph; from L. cpi- 
taphium. 

ifipithalame, sm, a marriage-song; from 
L. epithalamium. 

£pithdtG, s/. an epithet ; from L. epi- 
thetum, used by Microbius. 

£pitonie, s»i. an epitome ; the L. epi- 
tome. I 

KPITRE, sf. an epistle, letter; formerly 
epistre ; originally epistle^ from L. epis- 
tola. For regular contr. into epist'la see 
§ 51; for l^r see § 157; for loss of s 
see § 148. 

£pizootie, sf, distemper; from Gr. cir^ 
and ^uov. — Der. e^/zoo/ique. 

EPLORE, adj, weeping. See pleiirer, 
EPLOYE, adj, spread (heraldic term, used of 
birds); from L. explicatus. For ex = « 
= e see § 147; for -plicatus ~ -/ see 
ployer; for -atus = -e see § 201. Eployc 
is a doublet of expliqm\ 

EPLUCHER, va, to pick, examine closely; 
formerly esplucher^ ei^pelucher. See peluche. 
— Der. epluch^gQt epluchemeni, epluchtwx. 
i’pluchoxx, fpluchuxe, 

E POINTER, va, to break the point off. See 
pointe, 

EPOIS, sm, branches (of horns) ; formerly 
espoisj from O. H. G. spiz, a pointed piece 
of wood, whence the pointed antlers of the 
stag (§ 20). For sp = esp — €p se'e § 147; 
for i — oi see § 68. 

EPONGE, sf. a sponge; formerly esponge, 
from L. spongia. For sp esp — ep see 
§ 147. — Der. e.pongcx, 

]I^pop6e, sf. an epopee ; from Gr. lironoita, 1 
iSpoque, sf, an epoch ; from Gr. iirox^, j 
EPOUsER, va. to espouse, marry; formerly 
es^Of/ser, originally esposer, It.sposare, from 
L. sponsare (used in the Digest). For 
ns — s see §163; for sp = esp = r^scc § 147 ; 
for o = ou see § 86. 

EPOUSSE 1 TE,.v/. a brush, littlebroom ; O. Fr. 
espoussete; from the prefix e «= es, and pousse, 
the primitive of poussitre^ q. v. — Der. , 
epousseieu 


fiPOUVANTER, va, to scare, frighten ; for. 
merly espouvanter, originally espavenier^ It. 
spaventarcj from L. expaventare (deriv, 
of expaventem, p. p. of expaverq). For 
X = s see ajouter ; for ex = es — e see §147; 
fl = o« and e = a are peculiar changes which 
have taken place since the word became 
French. — Der. ipouvante (verbal subst.), 
eponvatUMt^ (pouvant ^ i 1 . 

fiPOUX, sm, a spouse, husband ; from L. 
sponsus. For changes see rponsir . — Der. 
cpoz/sailles, epOKseur. 

EPREINDRE, va. to press out, squeeze out; 
from L. exprimere. For -primere ~ 
‘preindre see empreindre, Ppretndre is a 
doublet of exprimer y q. v. — Der. vpreinXtt 
(verbal subst.). 

EPRENDRE (S’), vpr. to become attached to, 
enamoured of. See prendre. — Der. epris. 

EPRFTJVF^, sf. a trial, proof. See eprouver. 

KPROUVF)R, i»o. to try. Ste pronver. — Der. 
ipretive (verbal subst.), iprouvtW^. 

EPUISER, va, to exhaust. Sec puiser, — Der. 
t^?/isement, <|/-imable, inepw/.sable. 

EPURER, va, to purify. Sec pur, — Der. 
epure (verbal subst.), <p«ration. 

E(^ARR1R, va. to quarry, cut into an equerre^ 
q.v. — Der. eywornssage, cywornsscur. 

£quateur, sm. the Cijualor; from L. ae- 
quatorem* (i. c. a circle dividing the earth 
into two equal parts). — Der. equatoxvA. 

Equatorial, adj. equatorial. See vquateur. 

Equation, sf. an equation ; from L. aequa- 
tionem. 

EQUEKRE, sf. a square (instrument) ; for- 
merly esquerrCy originally esquarrCy verbal 
subst. of a type €squarrerer*y answering to 
L. exquadrare*, whence equerre signillcs 
the instrument which enables us to draw 
right angles. Equerre is a doublet ol 
square, escadre, q . v. Exquadrare * pro- 

duces esquarrer* by ex = es, sec § i.^o; 
by« = e^see § 147; by dr — rr, sec § 168; 
and by a = c see § 54, 4. — Der. equarra 
(formerly esquarrir, from esquarre, O. Fr« 
of vquarre). 

Equestro, adj. equestrian; from L. eques- 
tris 

Equidistant, adj. equidistant ; from h. 
aequidistantem. 

Equilateral, adj. equilateral ; from L. ac- 
qiiilateralis. 

I Equilibre, sm. equilibrium ; from L. acqui- 

I librium. — Der. equilthrer. 

Equinoxe, sm. the equinox; from L. ae- 
quinoctiiim. — Der. equinoxvA. 

EQUIPER, va, to equip, fit out (a ship)* 
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purvey (generally). Equiper, O. Fr. es- 
qiiiper, to rig a ship, is from Goth, skip 
( § 20). For sq =esq — 6q see § 147 — Der. 
equips (verbal subst.), ^«i/>age, ^uipee, 
equipemcnt. 

KQUIPOLLENT, adj. equivalent; sm. an 
equivalent; from L. equipoUentem. — 
Der. equipollence. 

i^quitation, s/. horsemanship; from L. 
equitationem. 

£quit6, sf. equity ; from L. aequitatem. — 
Der. <i77//Vable. 

Equivalent, adj. equivalent ; sm. an equi- 
valent; from L. aequivalentein. — Der. 
pqnivalencQ. 

Equivaloir, vn. to be equivalent ; from 
L. aequivalere. See i/rt/oir. 

Equivoque, adj. equivocal ; sf. an equivo- 
cation; from L. acquivocus. — Der. egwi- 
vnquGr. 

^RAHLK, sm. the maple; formerly erabre^ 
vrarhre^ from L. acer and arbor. For 
acer - ac’r see §52; for er — r see luhiir 
and § 129; for a = e see § 54, 4. Erahre be- 
comes prahU by changing r into /, see § 155. 

fiRAFLKR, vn. to graze. See rafie. — Der. 
hafiwxQ. 

KRAILIyER, va. to fray, fret ; O. Fr. er- 
raailler^ esrailler. Origin uncertain ; pro- 
bably connected with rallum*, a scraper, 
through a lost exrallare* for exradicu- 
lare*. — Der. <rn///emcnt, erailluTe. 

Ere, sf. an era; from L, aera. 

Erection, .f. an erection, raising ; from L. 
erectionem. 

ERKINTER, va. to break the back of, tire 
out. O. P'r. esrener. In several patois also 
the t is missing, as it should be ; that letter 
has no etymological origin in this word. 
From f' for es (§ 147), and reuiy q. v, 

Er 6 sip 61 e, sm. erysipelas. See erysipHe. 

I'ditiOT, sm. spur (of a bird). Origin un- 
known. — Der. ergo/fi. 

Ergoter, vn. to quibble, weary with .syllo- 
gisms ; der. from L. ergo, sign of the 

, conclusion in syllogism. — Der. ergoteux, 

Eriger. vn. to erect ; from L. erigere. 

FRMrrK, sm. a hermit; from L. eremita. 
l or loss of S see § 52. — Der. erw*Vage. 

Erosion, $f. erosion; from L. erosioiiem. 

Erotique, adj. erotic; from L. eroticus. 

t Errata, sm. pi. errata; a Lat. word. 

Erratique, adj. erratic; from L. erraticus. 

FRRK, sf. manner, way ; O. Fr. eire, oire, from 
h- iter; for tr — rr sec § 168. The 
'vord is only used in the phrases ‘aller 
graiid’errc,’ ‘ aller belle erre.’ 


ERREMENTS, sm, pL track, way, manner ; 
from O. Fr. errer, to travel, which remains 
in verbal subst. erre, and in the knightly 
word errant. Errer, Prov. edrar, is from 
L. itSraire* (to travel, from iter), contrd. 
regularly into it rare, see § 52. For tr = 
rr see § 168; for i^e see § 72. 

ERREUR, sf. an error, wandering ; from L. 
errorem. P*or -orem = -eur see § 22 7, 

Errond, erroneous; from L. erroneus. 

Eructation, sf. eructation, belching ; from 
L. eructationem. 

Erudit, adj. erudite; from L. eruditiis. 

Erudition, sf. erudition; from L. erudi- 
tionem. 

Erugineux, adj. (Med.) eruginous ; from 
L. aeruginosus. 

Erysip 61 e, .sm. (Med.) erysipelas ; from L. 
erysipelas. 

ES, prep, in the, a contr. of en les (enls, then 
en.K, whence es, by regular reduction of ns 
to s, see § 163). Es (en les) has left some 
few traces in the language, as in the phrases 
maitre es arts, dneteur es sciences, es mains, 
Saint-Pierre es liens, etc. 

ESCABEAU, s;//. a stool ; from L. scabellum. 
For BO — esc see Hist. Gram. p. 78; for 
ellum — en7/ see § 204. Its doublet is 
escahelle. 

ifXiSCadre, sf. a squadron; introd. from 
It. squadra (§ 25). Its doublet is equerre, 
q.v. 

tSscadron, sm. a squadron (of cavalry); 
introd. in i6th cent, from It. squadrone 

(§ 25). 

Escalade, s/ escalade, scaling (of walls); 
introd. in i6th cent, from It. scalata (§ 25). 
— Der, escalade!. 

i* Esc ale, sf. putting in (naval); from It. 
scala (§ 25). Its doublet is echelle, q.v. 

i*E scalier, sm. a staircase; from Prov. 
escaUer(% 24), which from L. scalariuni *, 
deriv. of scala. Its doublet is echalier. 

fEscamoter, va. to juggle; from Sp.escTi- 
mntar(^ 26). — Der. e.senmo/age, escamoteux. 

t Escamper, vn. to scamper off, decamp; 
from It. scampare (§ 25), whence the 
phrase prendre la poudre rrescampette. 

i* E S C a p a d e, an escapade, frolic ; from 

It. scappata (§ 25). Its doublet is echappe. 

ESCARBOT, sm. a stag-horn beetle : dim. of 
.a type escarbe*, answering to L. scara- 
baeus. Scar&badus is contrd. to scar*- 
baeus (see § 52), whence escarbot. For 
BO = esc see Hist. Gram. p. 78; and for 
addition of 0/ see § 281. 

ESCARBOUCLE, sf. a carbuncle; from L. 



escarcelie—espSher. 

Oar- J t Escort 0. sf. an oscort; from It. scorta 
^ ($ ^scortQT. 

fEsCOUade, sf. a squad, i 6 th cent. 
escouadre and scouadre^ from It. squadra 
(§ 25). It is a doublet of escadre and 
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carbuncuIiiSf ^v/th prosthesis of a. 
buncHliLa loses its H, see § 51. 
c see § 16^; for vl^ou see § 97. 
prosthesis of es see esperer, Escarhoucle is 
a doublet of carboucle. 

ESCARCELLE, sf. a great purse. See echarpe^ 
of which word it is a dim., the full form 
being escarpe-celle, whence escarcelle, 

ESCARGOT, sm, an edible snail ; originally es- 
eargoU from the root cargol, answering to Sp. 
caracal and It. caragollo. Origin unknown. 

t Escarmouche, sf. a skirmish; from 
It. scaramuccia (§ 25). 

*)■ E S C a rp e, a scarp, escarpment ; from It. 

scarpa (§ 25). It is a doublet of echarpe, q.v. 
— Der. escarper, escarpment, contrescarpe. 

ESCARPIN, sw. a pump (shoe) ; O. Fr. 
eschapin. The derivation is uncertain, as 
the r seems to be a 16th-century interpola- 
tion ; as is seen also in escajignon, a light 
shoe. This being so, the suggested Germ. 
scharf and the Low Lat. scarpus*, are 
excluded. 

t Escarpolette, sf. a swing; from It. 
scarpoletta (§ 25). 

Escientjsm. knowledge; froniL. scientem. 
For so — e.s sec Hist. Gram. p. 78. 

ESCLANDRK, sm. a scandal; from L. scan- 
dalum. Scdnd&lum. regularly contrd. 
(see § 51), becomes scandium, whence 
O.Fr. escandle. For sc = e»sc see Hist. 
Gram. p. 78 ; then esclandre by interca- 
lation of /, which is uncommon ; and by 
dl — dr, see § 157. Esclandre is a doublet 
of scandale. q. v. | 

ESCLAVE, sm. a slave ; in loth cent, sclavus, 
in 9th cent, slavus, a word which rightly 
means a Slavonian, and was originally ap- 
plied only to the Slavonian prisoners of 
Charles the Great, who were reduced to 
slavery. After the loth cent, the word 
sclavus takes the general sense of slave, 
without distinction of nationality. For scl 
— escl see Hist. Gram. p. 78. Esclave is a I 
doublet of slave. — Der. esclauage. 

Eacoloarder, vn. to sliufHc ; of hist, origin ^ 
(§ 3 .?). meaning to use Escobar’s reticence, j 
Escobar was a Spamsli casuist im- 

mortalised by Pascal in the Provincial Let- 
ters. — Der. escoharderxe. 

ESCOGRIFFE, i,mi a sharper. Origin uii- 

kiiown, 

t Escompter, va. to discount ; from It. | 

scontare (§ 25). — Der. esconipie (verlid) 
.subst.). 

t Escopette, sf, a carbine; from It. 
schioppetto (§ 25). 


equerre, q. v, « 

ESCOURGEE, sf, a scourge; from L. ex- 
corrigiata*. Excorrigidta, contrd. 
regularly (see § 52), becomes escourgee. 
For x=essce ajouter; for o — ot/ see § 86; 
for -ata = -cV see § 201. 

ESCOURGEON, sm. winter barley. Origin 
unknown. 

ESCt USSE, sf. a run (before leaping); from 
L. (Xcussa*. For x = s sec ajouter; for 
u= >w see § 97. — Der. rescofisse. 
f Escrimer, vn, to fence ; from It. scher- 
mare (§ 25). A word of Germ, origin, 0 . 
H. G. skirm. — Der. escrime (verbal subst.). 
fEscroc, sm. a swindler; from It. scrocco 
(§ 25), which from Germ, schurhe. — Der. 
escroquex, escraqnenx. escroqucxic. 

ESPACE, s7n. a space; from L. spatium. 
For ‘sp = e.s/> see § 147; for ti = c sec 
ngencer. — Der. espaccx, espacement. 
i*Espadon, sm. a sword, sword-fish; from 
It. spadone (§ 25). 

f Espagnolette, sf baize; introd. in 
I 17th cent, from It. spagnoletta (§ 25). 
i* Espalier, sm. a fruit-wall; properly 
used of the fruit-trees trained on a wall ; 
from It. spalliere (§ 25). 

ESPECE, sf. a kind ; from L. species. For 
aj) = esp see § 147 and esperer, Espece is 
a doublet of epice, q. v. 

ESPERER, vn. to hope ; from L. speraro. 
To the initial sounds sc (scribere), sm 
(smaragdus), sp (sperare), st (status), 
which were hard to pronounce, the Roman 
people early prefixed the letter i to divide 
the two consonants in pronunciation. As 
early as the 4th cent, we find in Roman in- 
scriptions i spatium for spatium, is tare 
for stare, istatua for statua, ispiritu 
for spiritu, istabilis for stahilis, isma- 
ragdus for smaragdus. This i soon be- 
came e (see § 71), and in the 5th ceii 
wc hud ill Cbiisliau lusciiptious the forms 
cstatua, espatium ; in Merov. Diplomas 
cspccicm, osperare, cstudium. This 
change uf BO into e&c, sm into es//i, sp 

esp, st into est, went on in Fr, in such 
words as spatium, espace. Since the lOth 

ceiil. many of ilusc words liave been 
modified by loss of the s, see § 147, ami the 
suppression is marked by the acute accent 
on the initial e, as in statu m, etat. Even 
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farther, a false assimilation led to the pre- 
fixiiifij of e before words which had no Latin 
s ; whence we find corticem, ecorce ; car- 
biinculus, escarboucle, etc. — Der. esper^ 
ance, desesperer, 

Sjspidgle. adj, frolicsome ; of hist, origin, see 
§ 33. Espiegle is a word of the i6th cent., 
at which time a very popular German tale 
(Eulenspiegel) was translated and introduced 
into Fr. under the title of * L* Histoire 
joyciise de Till Ulespiegle.’ In this story 
the hero performs a number of waggeries 
and tricks. This 'Histoire de Tiel Ules- 
pi^gle,* or, as it was written, * Histoire 
de I’Espiegle,’ soon became popular, and the 
word espiegle came to be used of a tricky, 
mischievous spirit. For such changes of 
sense sec § 13. — Der. espieglene. 

t Espion, sw. a spy ; from It. spione (§ 25). 
— Der. espiotincx^ es/>/o;inage. 

t Esplanade, sf. an esplanade. In 
Montafgnes/)/rt«a//e, from It. splanata (§ 25). 

ESPOIR, sm. hope; from L. speres, a word 
found in Ennius. For sp = es/> see esperer 
and § 147 ; for e = oi see § 61. 

i'Esponton, sm. aspontoon; from It. 
spontone (§ 23). 

ESI’RIT, sm. spirit ; from L. spiritus, by 
displacing the Lat. accent (spiritus for 
spfritus) and by ap^esp, sec § 147: for 
loss of atonic i see § 52. Esprit is a 
doublet Q^spirite. 

ESQUIF, sm. a skiff; from O.H.G. skif 
(§20). Y or sk = esq stQ esperer. 

ESQUILLE, sf. a splinter ; from L. schidu- 
lae*, dim. of schidiae, splinters of wood, 
by the regular coiitr. (see § 31) into schid’- 
lae. For dl — // see § 168; for sch=ic 
= esq see esperer and Hist. Gram. p. 63. 

t Esquinancie, sf. the quinscy^ 16th 
cent, squinanciey from It. schinauzia (§ 25). 

t Esquisse, a sketch; from It. schizzo 
(§ 23'). — Der. esquissex. 

ESQUIVER, va. to evade (a blow), avoid ; 
trom O.H.G. s 1 ciuha 7 t (§ 20). 

ESSAI, sm. a trial ; from L. exagium, weigh- 
ing, a trial of exact weight. For x — ss see 
^ 150*, for loss of g see ^ 1^2. — Oct. 
essoyer, essflyeiir. 

ESSAIM, sfn. a swarm ; from L. examen. 

X see § 150; for -amoxL — 

see § 226. Essaim is a doublet of examen, 
essaimtv, | 

va. to grub up; from L#. ox- | 
Sarntare', a frequent., der. from ex- 
saritum, p. p. of ex-sarrire. Exsarri- 
tire becomes essarter by regular fall ofl 


1 , see § 52; by xs=sss, see § 150. — Der, 
essartement. 

ESSAYER, va. to essay. See essai. 

Essence, sf. essence; from L. essentia. 

Essentiel, adj. essential ; from L. essenti* 
alis * (in Isidore of Seville). 

ESSIEU, sm. an axle-tree ; in Amyot aissieu, 
in Montaigne aixieu, from L. axiculus. 
For a = ai --=^ see § 54; for x=ss see 
§150; for -iculus — ~ieu see epieu. 

ESSOR, sm. flight (of birds). See essorer. 

ESSORER, va. to dry linen by hanging it out 
in the air ; thence to dry a falcon after it 
had been wetted in hawking; from L. 
exaurare *, deri v. of aura. For x = ss see 
§ 150; for au = o see § 106. Essorer in 
O. Fr. meant to balance in air, soar, whence 
verb.il subst. essor. 

ESSORILLER, va. to crop ears (of dogs) ; 
from L. exauriculare*, der. from auri- 
cula. For regular contr. of exauricu- 
Idre into exauriclare see § 32; for 
x—ss see § 150; for au=:o see § 106; 
for cl = i 7 see § 1 29. 

ESSOUFFLKR, va. to put out of breath. See 
souffier. 

ESSUYER, va. to wipe, wipe away. It. fls- 
cittgare ; from L. exsuccare. Exsuccare, 
reducing cc to c (see bee), becomes exsu- 
(c)are, thence essuyer. For xs — as see 
§ 130; for loss of medial 0, which drops to 
i or y, see § 1 29. Essuyer is a doublet of 
essucquer. — Der. essui (verbal subst.). 

EST, sm. the east ; of Germ, origin, Germ. 
ost, Fngl. east (§ 20). 

IfEstacade, sf. a stockade; from It. 
stecenta (§25). 

tEstafette, $f. an express; from It. 
stnffetta{% 25). 

f Estafier, S 171 . a tall footman; from It. 
staffiere (§ 23). 

t Esta-filade, sf. a gash; from It. 
staffilatn (§25). 

Estaminet, sm. a smoking-room. Origin 
unknown. 

'VEstampe, sf. a print, stamp; from It. 
stampa (§ 23). — Der. estaynpiWe. 

if Eat amp cx, va. to puwt, &tamp; fiom 
It. stampa 7 ’e (§ 25). 

'b Estampille, sf. a stamp. A dim. of 
estampe, q. v. ♦ 

ESTER, w, (Legal) tu appear (in court); from 
L. stare. For st =«sr see esperer and 5 147 . 

XiBtlietique, a((/. xsthetic ; rruin Ur. ai- 

aOqriKos. 

Estimation, s/. esteem; from L. aestima- 
tioncin. — Der. estimateor, estimanf. 
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XjStimer, va. to esteem; from L. aesti- 
mare. — Der. estime (verbal subst.), estim- 
able, miisestimer, m^sescime. 

ESTOC, AW. (i) a stick, (2) a sword. It. 
stocco, from Gerrn.s/oe^ (§ 20). For st= 
est see esperer and § 1 47. 

f Sstocade, sf. a stockade ; from It. stoc- 
cata (§ 25). 

ESTOM AC, sm. a stomach ; from L. stoma- 
chus. For st = «/ see espher and § 147. 

i*!Bstoi](ipe, sf. a stump; from Germ. 
&tnmpf{% 27). 

■{'Sstrade, a route; from It. strada 
(§ 25), whence the phrase hattre Vestrade, 
Its doublet is estree. 

fESstrade, &f, a platform; from It. strata 
(§ * 5 )- 

ESTRAGON, sm. (Dot.') tarragon ; from Ar. 
tarkhoTin (§ 30), which may possibly have 
conic from the Gr. dpajcaw. 

*1* Sstrama90n, sm. a two-edged sword; 
from It. stramazzone (§ 25). 

fEiStrapade, s/, a strappado; from It. 
strappata{% 25). 

+ Estropier, va. to cripple, maim; from 
It. stroppiare (§ 25). 

Estuaire, sm. an estuary ; from L. aestu- 
arium. Its doublet is O. Fr. etier. 

ESTURGEON, sm. a sturgeon. Sp. esturion, 
medieval Lat, sturionem. Sturio is de- 
rived from O. H. G. s/lirto (§ 20). For at — 
es/ see § 147; for io ^jo = geo sec abreger. 

ET, conj. and ; from L. et. 

ETABLE, sf. a stable ; formerly estable^ from 
L. std-b^um. For loss ofu see § 51 ; for 
^t — est — vt see esperer and § 147. 

ETABLIR, va. to establish ; formerly estahlir, 
from L. stabilire. StabiUre, contrd. regu- 
larly (see § 52) into stab’lire, becomes eta- 
blir. For st — esi = et see esperer and § 1 47. 
— Der. etahli (verbal subst.), <’V<iWisseiTieiit. 

ETAGE, sm. a story (of a house) ; formerly 
estage^ Prov. estatge^ from L. staticum * 
(properly a place where one establishes 
oneself), deriv. of status. Staticum in- 
dicates the state or order of the rooms of a 
house, for -aticum = -flg-e see § 248; for 
8t est = et see esperer and § 147. ^'age 
is a doublet of stage, q. v. — Der. etager, 
etaghre. 

TAI, sm. a stay, support ; formerly estny, word 
of Germ, origin, Flem. staeye (§ 20). — Der. 
etayer. 

£TAIM, sm. fine carded wool ; formerly 
estaimt from L. stamen. For -omen — • -aim 
see § 226; for 8 t^^t=et see esperer and 1 
§ 147 - 


6 tain, sm. tin, pewter ; formerly estain. It. 
stagno, from L. stagnum (a supposed form of 
stannum *) . F or st == est = et see esperer 
and § 147; for gn = m see § 131.— Der. 
etamer (from etain, like venimeux from 
venin, see § 163). 

F2TAL, sm. a stall, butcher’s shop ; formerly 
estal. It. stnllo. word of Germ, origin, 
6. H. G. s/fl/, Engl, stall (§ 20). ^tal is 
a doublet of stalle^ q. v. — Der. d/a/er, 
detaler (to gather up one’s goods and be 

, gone). 

ETALKR, va. to expose for sale. See etal. 
— Der. etnlage, eVa/agiste. 

ETALON, sm. a stallion; formerly estalou. 
It. Stallone (a horse kept in the stall, and 
not worked). It. sfallone is derived from 
L. stalla * ; similarly the Fr. estalon is froni 
medieval L. stallum *. For st = est = (H see 
esperer and § 147 *, for addition of sufljx on 
see § 232. Stallum is O.H.G. stall (§ 20). 
The certainty of this etymology, is proved 
by the Germanic Laws, in which we find 
‘equus ad stallum,’ for a stallion. The 
Lex Wisigothorum, viii. 4, has ‘ qui alie- 
num animal aut qnemcumque qnadrupedem 
qui ad stallum servatur, castraverit.’ 

ETALON, sm. a standard (measure) ; for- 
merly estalon. in Low Lat. stallonem*. 
from O.H.G. stihil, a stick (measure) 
(§ 20). For 8 \, — est = et see esperer and 
. § 147 - 

ETAMER, va. to tin. See etain. — Der. 
eVawage, eCamewr. 

KTAMINE, stamin, bolting-cloth ; for- 
merly estamine, from estame, which from 
L. stamen. For st = es/ — d/ see esperer 
and § 147. 

ETAMINE, sf. a stamen ; from L. stamina. 
For st -es^ = eVsee esperer and § 147. 

ETANtJHER, va. to stanch. Origin unknown. 

K'I'AN^CJN, sm. a stanchion; formerly 
estan^on^ from O. Fr. estance, which from 
L.stantia* (that which stands upright). For 
st —est — et sec esperer and § 147; for -tia 
= see agencer and § 244. — Der. etan- 
gonrxer. 

fiTANG, sm. a pond, pool. O. Fr. estang. 
from L. stagnum. For st = est = et see 
esperer and § 147; for gn-«^, as in 

^ pugnus, poing, etc., see Hist. Gram. p. 77. 

KTAPE, sf. rations, halting-place; formerly 
estaple, = a warehouse full of necessaries ol 
life (so used even by Montesquieu), then 
specially a ddpAt of food for troops on 
march ; and lastly the place where troops 
halt. Etaple, in medieval Lat. stapula*, is 
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of Germ, origin, Flem. stapel, Engl, staple Ethnographie, sf. ethnography ; from Gr. 
(§20). St^pilla, regularly contrd. (§ 51) edvos and ypdiptiv. — Der. ethnograpkiquCt 
stap’la, becomes estaple, then estape, ^ ethnographe. 

Hape, For st = est ~ et sec esperer and ETIAGE, sm, low water ; from L. aestivati- 
§ 147 ; for loss of / see able and § 158. cum*, properly summer (i. e. low) level of 

ETAT, sm, state, condition; formerly estate waters. Forae = esce § 103; for loss of 


from L. status. For st = fs/ = e/ see 
esperer and § 147. 

ETAU, sm. a vice; formerly estau, from 
Germ, stock, in the Germ, compd. schraub- 
stock (§ 20). For st = est — et see esperer 
and § 147. 

^TAVER, va. to stay, shore up. See etai , — 
Der. etnyemcnt. 

KTK, p.p. v.suhst. been. Sec etre. 

ETK, .sm. summer; formerly este, from L. 
aestatem. For a0=e see § 103; for 
-atem = see § 230; for loss of s see § 147. 

ETEINDRE, va. to extinguish; formerly 
estehidre, from L. exstinguere. Ex- 
stinguere becomes exsting 3 re, then ex- 
sting’ro (see § 51), whence exstin’re; 
whence esleindre by intercalation of d (see 
Hist. Gram. p. 73), lastly etemdre by loss of 
.s (see § 147). — Der. (ieignoxx. 

fiTKNDARD, sm. a standard, flag ; der. 
with sufBx -ard\% 196) from Germanic 
sta?td (§ 20). For st^^est^et see § 147. 

KTENDRE, va. to extend, stretch forth; 
formerly estendre, from L. extendere. For 
ex — e.s see § 150; for es — e see § 147; for 
tenders = see tetidre.—\)QX. etendue 
(partic. subst.). 

fiternel, adj. eternal; from L. aetcrnalis. 

Eternite, sf. eternity; from L. acterni- 

^ tatcin. — Der. eterfih^x. 

ETEKNUER, vn. to sneeze ; formerly estern- 
ner, from L. sternutare. For loss of 
medial t sec § 117; for s>t — est = et see 

^ espi'rer and § 147. — Der. eternuexxiewX. 

EThUK, sm. a tennis-ball ; from Dow L. 
stoffus*; a Germ, word, staff (§ 20). 

^ E(ir st = est — et see esperer and § 1 47. 

ETEULE, sf. stubble ; formerly esteide, origi- 
nally eshtble, from L. stipula. Stiptila, 
regularly contrd. (see § 51) into stip’la, 
becomes estuble. For st = est = et see es- 
perer and § 147; for p = 6 see § ill. 
Rstuble, by changing bl into /// (see aiirone 
and alouette), becomes tstule, whence esteule 
by changing m into eu (see heugler), then 
etenle by loss of s (see § I47). Eteule is a 
doublet of stipule, q. v. 

Ether, sm. the aether; from L. aether. — 
D«. ithirk. 

adj. ethical; from L. ethica. 
Ethnique, ethnical ; froniL. ethnicus. 


8 see § 147 ; for ’oss of medial v see § 141 ; 
for -aticum = -age see § 248. 

ETINCELLE, sf. a spark; formerly estincelle. 
It. scintilla, from L. scintilla, by trans- 
position of scintilla into stincilla* (see 
Hist. Gram. p. 77), whence etincelle. For 
i = e see § 72; for sliest — et set esperer 
and § 147. — Der. etinceltx (whose doublet 
is scintiller, q. v.). 

6 TI 0 LER, va. to emaciate ; from L. stipu- 
lare ; see itetde. Its doublet is stipuler, q. v. 
— Der. etiolexxiewX. 

£tiologie, sf. (Med.) etiology; from Gr. 
airioKoyia, that part of medicine which 
treats of causes of disease. 

£tique, adj. consumptive, hectic. See hec^ 
tiqiie (of which it is a doublet). — Der. 
etisit. 

ETIC^yiCTTE, sf. a label, originally a ticket 
or label fastened to a little stick or skewer. 
A diminutive of Germanic origin, from 
Germ, stechen (§ 20), It. steccato. — Der. 
etiqiiettx. 

ETOFFK, f. stuff, cloth; formerly estoffe. 
It. stoffa, from Germ, staff (§ 27). For 
loss of s see § 147. — Der. etoffex. 

ETOILE, sf. a star ; formerly estoile, from L. 
Stella. Fore = o/ see § 65; for st = cs/ 
= et see esperer and § 147. 

ETOLE, sf. a stole ; formerly estole, from L. 

stola. For = = see esperer and 

. § 147 - 

ETONNER, va. to astonish ; formerly eston- 
ner, from L. extonare*, compd. of ex and 
radical tonare, seen in at-tonare. For 
ex=^es scc § 150; for es~c see § 147. 
— Der. eionnement. 

ETOUFFER, va. to stifle; formerly 

Origin uncertain : probably a compd. of ex 
and a lost touffer *, deriv. or Gr. Tv<t>os, a word 
which remains in Prov. tonffe, and Sp. tufo. 
Etouffer is then rightly ‘to stifle in vapour.’ 
— Der. etoujfot (partic. subst.), etouffeiwtxiX, 
(Itonffoxx. 

liTOUPE, s/. tow ; formerly estoupe, from L. 
stuppa. For at = est=et see esperer and 
§ 147; for u~ 07 / see § 90; for pp==p 
see chape. Etoupe is a doublet of tHeuf. 

ETOURDIR, va, to din, deafen ; formerly 
estourdir. It. stordire, from L. extorpi- 
dire, to make torpid. £xtorpIdire, 
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regularly contrd. (see § 52) into extorp*- 
dire, becomes extordire (for see 

§ 168), whence estourdir (for o«om see 
§ 86; for x=s see § 150), lastly 
itourdir (for loss of s see § 147). — Der. 
kourdi^ <Vowrrfissement, e/ourt/erie. 

6TOURNEAU, sm. a starling; formerly es- 
toumelf from L. stnrnellus, dim. of 
stnrnus. For st = est = et see eaperer and 
§ 147 ; for u = 0M see § 97; for -ellus = 
•el — -eau see § 204. 

Strange, adj, strange ; formerly esirangef 
from L.extraneus. Forx = s see § 150 ; 
for «s=c see § 147; for •eu.a=-ge see 
§ 242. — Der. etrangetc, krangemeiit. 

Stranger, adj. strange, im. a stranger; 
formerly estranger, It. straniere, from L. 
extranearius *, der. from extraneus. 
For extranearius = extraniarius see 
agencer; iov iQ,=ge sec abreger; for other 
changes see krange. — Der. krangeXe. 

STRANGLIiIR, va. to strangle, throttle ; 
formerly estrangler^ from L. strangulare. 
For loss of u see § 52 ; for st = es/=:e/ see 
esperer and § 147. — Der. krangleii\ev\t. 

STRK, V. subst. to be. The Lat. esse being 
defective borrowed six tenses (fui, fuerain, 
fuero. fuerim, fuissem, forem) from 
unused fuere. The Fr. kre is composed 
of three verbs: (i) fuo, whence pret./ws 
(fui), and subj. ftme (fuissem); (2) 
stare, whence the p.p. c 7 c, O. Fr. este 
(status); (,^) esse, whence all other 
tenses, and specially the inf. pres, kre^ 
O. Fr. estre. 

To such defective verbs as velle, posse, 
offere, infer re, esse, too short to provide 
the usual infinitives, the vulgar Lat. added 
a termination re, and thus assimilated 
them falsely to verbs of the second con- 
jugation. Thus in the 6th cent, we may 
find in Mcrov. documents vole re for 
velle, polere for posse, offerrere for 
offerre, inferrere for inferre, essere 
for esse. 

3 ^ss 6 re was regularly contrd. (sec § 51) 
into ess’re ; sr became str (see accroitre ) ; 
whence now kre ; for loss of s see 

§ 147. This etymology is farther con- 
firmed by the form the veib takes in the 
other Romance languages, as It. essere^ Sp. 
ser, Port, ser, Prov. esaer. If any doubt 
whether essere ever existed we may reply 
by producing documentary proofs. In 
Griiter’s Collection of Roman Inscriptions 
may be read the following epitaph found in 
Rome in a yth-cent. church, * Cod estis fui | 


et quod sum essere abelis,’ i. e. ‘ quod estis, 
fui : et quod sum, esse habetis.* In a 
series of Carolingian Diplomas we have, 
A.D. 820, * quod essere debuissent’; a.d. 
821, 'essere debeneficio'; a.d. 836, ‘quod 
de ista ecclesia Vulfaldo episcopus essere 
debuisset.’ The same suilix re is to be 
seen in compds. of esse, such as adesse, 
etc., as e. g. in a chartulary of a.d. 818, 

‘ quam ingenuus adessere.* Farther 
proof is unnecessary. No one now be- 
lieves that kre is from L. stare. How 
could std>re (accented on the a) have 
become kre ? And again, how could stare 
produce the other Romance forms, 
Prov. esseTf It. essere, Sp. and Port, serl 
Lastly, we know exactly that stare has 
given us the Fr. ester, which still remains iu 
the phrase ester en justice (‘ stare in justitia'). 
Ebter still remains in certain compds. as 
rester^ re-stare ; arrker, ad-re-slare (0. 

I Yx. arrester'). 

ETRECIR, va. to narrow. See kroit. — Der. 
xetrkir, reVreVissement. 

ETRF^INDRE, va. to bind, tie up; formerly 
estreindre, from L. stringere. For st = 
est — k see esperer and § 147; for -ingere 
s:.-eindre see astreindre, — Der. kreiuXe 
(verbal subst.). 

ETRENNE, sf, fii st sale, pi. a New Year’s Gift ; 
formerly estrenne, from L. strena. For 
st = «/ = «/ sec esperer andl§ 147. — Der. 
krenncT. 

ETRIER, sm. a stirrup, properly a leathern 
strap ; formerly estrier, contr. of estri{y)ier. j 
This form with v remains in krivivre, formerly j 
estrivu're. Estrivier* is a dcriv. .^of O. Fr. f 
estrif, which is of Germ, origin, from Germ, f 
slrippe, a leathern strap (§ 20). For st~ t 

est — k see esperer and § 147 ; for loss of v t 
see § 141. 

ETRILLP^, sf. a curry-comb ; formerly 
estrille, from L. strigilis. Strigilis, | 
regularly contrd. into strig’lis (§5^)* t 
•becomes krille. For at — est — k see j 
esperer and § 147; for gl = z 7 see § 13 1- I 
— Der. krillex. r 

KTRIQUb^ f^dj. scanty, contracted. Origin % 
unknown, though probably Germ. Fleiii. | 
stryhen, Engl, to strike^ of the rod which | 
levels the top of a measure of grain (§ 20). P 

KTRI VIERE, sf. a leathern strap. See krier. ^ 

ETROIT, adj. narrow ; formerly estroit, from p 
L. strictus. For st^e.sr = 6'/ see espker :i 
' and § 147; for ict ~ oz 7 see § 129. Etroit 
is a doublet of strict, q. v. — Der. kroitesse, 
kreeix. 
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KTUDE, sf. study ; formerly eslude, from L. 
studium. For st == est — dt see esperer and 
§ 147. — Der. etuditij d/t/diant. 
etui, sm. a case, sheath; formerly estuL 
Prov. eslug, Sp. estuchcy a word of Germ, 
origin, M. H. G. s/wcAff (§ 20). For s/ = 
«/ = «/ see esperer and § 147. 
jETUVE, sf. a stove ; formerly estuve. Prov. 
estuha^ from medieval Lat. stuba*, which 
from O. H. G. stupa (§ 20). For st = est ■= 
et see esperer and § 147; for b==v see 
§ 1 1 3. — Der. etuver, etuvee (partic. subst.), 
f'/wviste. 

£tymologie,s/. etymology ; fromL. etymo- 
logia. — Der. f'Vywzo/o^iqiie, etymolog\s\e. 
EIJ, p.p. of va. avoir f had ; formerly eii, 
originally aii, avud, from a form habutus* 
of the L. habitus, see § 201. For loss of 
medial b see § 1 13 ; for a = e see § 54 ; for 
utus — 2/ see § 201 ; for loss of initial h sec 
atelier. 

Eucharistie, sf. the eucharist ; from L. 
eiicharistia (so used in Cyprian). — Der. 
eMc^omritjuc. 

Eucologe, sm. euchology; from Gr. evxo- 
\6yiop. 

Eudiomdtre, sm. an eudiometer ; from Gr. 
fvSios and fierpov. 

Eunuque, sm. an eunuch; from L. eunu- 
ch us. 

Euph6misine, sm. an euphemism ; from 
(ir. evtprj/jiiafius. 

Euphonie, sf. euphony ; from Gr. evpojvia. 
— Der. erf/i/io7zique. 

Euphorbe, sm. (Dot.) the euphorbia ; from 
i-. euphorbia. 

KUX, /»r. m. pi. they, them; formerly 
eus, originally e/.v, from L. illos. For 
regular coiitr. of illos into ill’s see Hi«t. 
Gram. p. 70 ; for i = e see § 72 ; for ils — 
fh = eus see agneau ; for eus — eux sec deux. 
Evacuation, sf. evacuation ; from L. eva- 
cuationcm. 

Evacuer, va. to evacuate; from L. eva- 

Evader (S’),vj^r. to escape ; from L. e va d e r e . | 
Evaluer, va. to value. See valoir. — Der. 
''va///ation. 

Evang 61 iqu 0 , adj. evangelical; from L. 
<''vaiigeJicus. 

Evang 61 iser, va. to evangelise; from L. 
yvaiigelizare. 

Evang^liste, sm. an evangelist; from L. 
evangelista. 

hvANcui^E, sm. the Gospel ; from L. evan* 
gelium. For e = i see § 60. 

'ANOUIR (S’), vpr, to vanish; formerly 


esvanouir. It. svanire, compd. of L. ex and 
vanescere, from vanus, unreal, as ip 'the 
phrases *vana simulacra,’ *vana imago.’ 
The intercalated ou is hard to explain. See 
epanouir. — Der. evanouissement. 

Evaporation, sf. evaporation; from L. 
evaporationem. 

Evaporer, va. to evaporate; from L. eva- 
porare. 

fiVASER, va. to widen. See vase. — Der, 
ei/flsement. 

Evasif, adj. evasive; from L. evasivus*, 
der. from evasus. See evader. 

Evasion, sf. an evasion ; from L. eva- 
sion em ( — deliverance, in S. Jerome*). 

EVECHE, sm. a bishopric, bishop’s palace; 
from L. episcopatus. For p=v see 
§ III ; for i = e see § 72 ; for loss of s see 
§ 147; for c — ch see Hist. Gram. p. 64 ; 
for loss of atonic o see § 52 ; for loss of p, 
when grouped with sc, see archeveque ; for 
-atus — -e see § 200. Its doublet is episco- 
pate q. V. 

EVEILLER, va. to waken ; formerly esveiller^ 
from L. exvigilare *. For ex=^es = e see 
esperer and § 147 ; for changes see veiller. 
— Der. eveil (verbal subst.), u'vei/ler. 

+ E vdnement, sm. an occurrence, event ; 
introd. in i6th cent, from It. evenimentQ 

. (§ 25). 

EVENTAIL, sm. a fan. Sec eventer. — Der. 
fve7itail\\s\e. 

I EVENTER, va. to fan. See vent. — Der. 
evenUW, event'iXx^., event (verbal subst.). 

feVENTRER, va. to disembowel. See ventre. 

Eventuel, adj. eventual ; from a supposed 
L. eventualis* (from evciitus). — Der. 
eventualKXii. 

EVftcyJE, sm. a bishop ; from L'. episcopus. 
For changes see archeveque and eveche. — 
Der. eveche. 

Eversion, sf. overthrow; from L. eversi- 
onem. 

EVERTUER (S’), vpr. to strive, exert (one- 
self). See vertu. 

Eviction, sf, an eviction, ejection; from 
L. evictionem. 

Evidence, sf. evidence ; from L. evidentia. 

Evident, adj. evident; from L. eviden- 
tem. • 

EVIDER, va. to hollow out. See vide. — Der. 
evide^x. 

EVIER, sm. a sink ; der. from O.Fr. eve, eau. 
For etymology see eau. Svier is a doublet 
of aquarium, and of O. Fr. aiguiere. 

Evincer, va. to evict, oust; from L. ev in- 
cere. 
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ifiviter, va. to avoid; from L. evitare. — 
* Der. m/able. 

Evocation, 5/! evocation, raising (of spirits) ; 
from L. evocationem. 

Evolution, s/. evolution; from L. evolu- 
tionem. 

£voquer, va. to evoke; from L. evocare. 
— Der. e'vocable. 

Exacerbation, sf. exacerbation, embitter- 
ing; from L. exacerbationem. 

Exact, adj, exzct; from L. exactus. — Der. 
vxac/enicnt. 

Exacteur, sm, an exactor; from L. ex- 
actorem. 

Exaction, sf. an exaction; from L. ex- 
actionem. 

Exactitude, sf. exactness; as if from a 
supposed L. exactitudo*, from cxactus. 

Exag6ration, sf. exaggeration ; from L. 
exaggerationem. — Der. exageratenr. 

Exagerer, va. to exaggerate ; from L. 
exaggerare. In i6th cent, exaggerer. 
The loss of the g is not accounted for. 

Exaltation, sf. exaltation; from L. exal- 
tationem, used for ‘pride’ in TertuUian. 

Exalter, va. to exalt; from L. cxaltare. 

Examen, sm, a survey, examination ; from 
L. examen. 

Examinateur, sm. an examiner ; from L. 
examinatorem. 

Examiner, va. to examine; from L. ex- 
aminare. 

Exanthdme, sm. (Med.) exanthema ; from 
L. exanthema. 

Exasperation, sf. exasperation; from L. 
exasperationem. 

ExaspCrer, va. to exasperate, enrage; from 
L. exasperate. 

EXAUCER, va. to grant, hear favourably 
(prayers, etc.) ; lit. to exalt, lift up, the peti- 
tioner, by granting his prayer, from L.^exal- 
tiare*, dcriv. ofaltus. Foral = o« sec § 
1 57 ; for -tiare = -cer see § 246. Exaucer is 
a doublet of exhatisser. — Der. exaucem^wX. 

Excavation, sf. excavation ; fror. L. e x ca- 
vationcin. 

Exc6dant, sm. excess, surplus; from I/, 
e xcedciitcm. 

Exc^der, va. to exceed ; from Ty. excedere. 

Excellemment, adv. excellently. See ex- 
celler. 

Excellence, sf. excellence ; from L. cxccl- 
lentia. 

Excellent, adj. excellent ; from L. ex- 
cellentem. 

Excellentissime, adj. most excellent ; from 
L. excellentissimus. 


Exceller, va, to excel ; from L. excellere. 

fExcentrioit^, sf, eccentricity; introd. 
in 1 8th cent, from Engl, eccentricity (§ 28). 

fExcentrique, adj, eccentric; introd. 
in 1 8th cent, from Engl, eccentric (§ 28). 

Exceptor, va, to except; from L. excep- 
tare. 

Exception, sf, exception ; from L. excep- 
tion e m . — Der. exceptionxitX . 

Exc&S, sm. an excess; from L. exccssus. — 
Der. es^essd. 

Exciper, va. to plead an exception (legal) ; 
from L. excipere. 

Excision,^. excision ; fromL. excisioncm. 

Excitable, adj. excitable; from L, excila- 
bilis. — Der. excitability. 

Excitation, sf. excitement ; from L. cxci- 
tatio lem. — Der. excitateur^ excitatif. 

Exciter, i/a. to excite; from L. excitarc. 
— Der. excitant. 

Exclamation, sf. an exclamation ; from L. 
e X c I a m a t i o n e m . — Dcr. exclamatH. 

EXCLURE, va. to exclude ; from L. exclu- 
dere. For loss of atonic e see § 51 ; for 
d*r — r see § 168. 

Exclusion, s/. exclusion; from L. exclu- 
sioncm. — Der. exclusxL 

Excommunication, sf excommunication; 
from L. cxcomninnicationem. 

Excommunier, va. to excommunicate; 
from L. excomniuiiicarc. 

Excorier, va. to excoriate ; from L. ex- 
c o r i a r e . — Der. excnriaXion. 

Excrement, sm. excrement ; from L. ex- 
crementum. 

Excretion, sf. excretion; from L. excrc- 
tionem 

EXCROISSANCE, sf. an excrescence ; as if 
from a L. exicrescentia *, dcriv. of ex* 
crescentem, from excrescere. For e - 
oi see § 65; for sc = ss see cresson. 

Excursion, sf. an excursion ; from L. cx- 
ciirsiouem. 

Excuse, sf. ail excuse. See excuser. — Der. 
exci/sable. 

Excuser, va. to excuse ; from L. exciisare. 
— Der. excuse (verbal subst.). 

Execrable, adj, execrable; from L. exc- 

i crabilis. 

Execration, sf. execration ; from L. ext- 
crationcm. 

Execrer,i;n. to execrate ; from L. exccrari. 

Executer, va. to execute ; as if from a L. 
executare*, from executum. — Der. 
f'«//ant, excutahXe. 

Executeur, sm. an executor ; from D. 
exsecutorem. 
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Execution, an execution ; from L. exse- 
cutionein.— Der. execuM 

Ex6cutoire, adj, executory; as if from a 
L. exsecutorius *, der. of exsecutare. 
For Fr. derivations in -o/re see § 233. 

Exegdse, sf. exegesis; from Gr. h^ii'yriaitA 
—Der. exeg^que. 

Exemplaire, adj. exemplary; from L. 
exemplaris* (used in theological Lat.). 

Exemplaire, sm. a copy; from L. exem- 
pi a ri uni * (in Arnobius). 

Bxemple, Sfti. an example; from L. cx- 

eiiipluiii. 

Exempt, adj. exempt ; from L. excmptus. 
The sense of ‘an officer of police’ comes 
from the fact that under the ancien regime 
(Jlicers of cavalry were exempted from 
gular service, and detached to command 
squadrons of horse-police. 

Exempter, va, to exempt; as if from a 
L. exeinptarc *, deriv. of exemptus. 

Exemption, sf. exemption; from L. ex- 
eniptionem. 

tExequatur, sm. an exequatur; a Lat. 
word — * let him execute* (a sentence). I 

Exercer, va. to exercise; from L, exercere. 

Exercice, an exercise; from L. cxer- 
citiuni. 

Exergue, sm. an exergue (of a medal) ; from 
Gr. and epyov. 

Exfoliation, sf. exfoliation; from L. ex- 
loliationem. 

Exfolier, va. to exfoliate ; from L. exfo- 
liare. Its doublet is ejfhtiller, q, v. 

KXHALATSON, sf. an exhalation, expiration ; 
tiorn exhalationem. For -ationem = 
-dison see § 232. Its doublet is exhala- 
tlnfiy q. V. 

Exhalation, sf. exhalation; from L. ex- 
halationeni. Its doublet is exhalaison^ q.v. 

Exhaler, vn. to exhale ; from L. exhalare. 

KXHAUSSKR, va. to raise, run up ; from L. 
exaltiare *, der. from altus. For al au 
''‘'•e § 157; for -tiare = -sser see § 264; 
ior addition of h sec haut, Exhaiisser is 
'* doublet of exaficer, q. v. 

Exher6der, va. to disinherit ; from L. ex- 
heredare. — Der. exhiTedAlion, 

Exhiber.i/a. to exhibit ; from L. exhibere. 

Exhibition, sf. an cxiiibition; from L. 
exhibitionem. 

Exhortation, sf. an exhortation ; from L. 
exhortatioiieni, 

Exhorter, va. to exhort; from L. exhor- 
tari. 

Exhumer, va. to exhume ; from L. exhu- 
inare. — Der, exhumsilioii. 
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Exigence, exigency; fromL. exigenti^. 

Exiger, va. to exact ; from L, exigere. — 
Der. exig\h\t. 

Exigu, adj. scanty; from L. exiguus. 

Exiguite, s/. scantiness; from L. exigu i* 
tatem. 

EXIL, fwi. exile. O. Fr. essil.exill (the more 
classical x having after the 14th cent, dis- 
placed the ss) ; from L. exilium. For loss of 
atonic -ium see § § 50, 5 1 . — Der. exil^. exilex. 

Exister, va. to exist; from L. cxistere. — 
Der. cx/s/ence. 

Exon^rer, va. to exonerate, relieve from a 
burden; from L. exonerare. 

Exorable, adj. exorable; from L. exoi- 
abilis. — Der. xwexorahle. 

Exorbitant, adj. exorbitant; from L, 
exorbitantem. 

Exorciser, va. to exorcise; from L. exor- 
cizare. 

Exorcisme, sm. an exorcism; from L. 
exorcismus. 

Exorde, sm. an exordium ; from L. exo rd i u m . 

Exot^rique, adj. exoteric ; from L. exote- 
ricus. 

Exotique, exotic; from L. exoticus. 

Expansif, adj. expansive ; as if from a L. 
expansivus *, der. of expansus. 

Expansion, expansion ; from L. ex- 
pansioiiem. 

Expatrier, va. to expatriate ; from L. ex- 
patriare*, a medieval word, used in the 
14th cent, in France. 

Expectant, adj. expectant ; from L, expec- 
tantem. 

Expectatif, ad/, expectant ; as if from a L. 
cxpectativus *, from L. expectatus. 

Expectative, .f. an expectation, hope 
founded on promises, etc. Sec expectatif. 

Expectorer, va. to spit ; from L. expec- 
torarc. — Der. expector-Atiow. 

Expedient, adj. expedient; from L. ex- 
pedientem. 

EXPEDIER, va. to despatch, expedite ; as if 
from a L. expeditare *, frequent, of ex- 
pedire. For loss of medial t see § 117. 

Exp^diteur, sm. a shipper, sender ; as if 
from a L. expeditorem *. 

Exp^ditif adj. expeditious; as if from 
a L. expeditivus *, der. from expedire. 

Exp6dition, sf. expedition ; from L. expe- 
d i t i o u e m . — Der. expeditionwzAro, 

Experience, sf. experience ; from L. expe- 
rientia. 

Experimental, adj. experimental; from 
O. Fr. experiment^ which signified specially 
sorcery. For Fr. derivatives in -a/ see § 191. 
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Xi3^^imenter, va» to experience; from 
L. experimentare*. 

Expert, adj. expert; from L. expertus. — 
Dcr. experAst. 

Expiation, $f. expiation ; from L. expia- 
tionem. 

Expiatoire, adj. expiatory; from L. ex- 
piatorius. 

Expier, va, to expiate; from L. expiare. 

Expirer, 1/a. to expire ; from L. exspirare. 

Expl^tif. adj. expletive ; from L.expletivus. 

Explicatif, adj. explanatory ; from L. ex* 
plicativus. 

Explication, sf. an explanation; from L. 
explicationem. 

Explicite, adj. explicit; from L. expli- 
citus. Its doublet is exploit., q. v. 

Expliquer, va, to explain ; fromL. expli- 
care. 

EXPLOIT, &m, an exploit; verbal siibst. of 
exploiter. Its doublet is explicite^ q. v. 

EXPLOITER, va. to work, cultivate, employ, 
make the most of (properly of agriculture). 
Prov. explectar, from a supposed L. ex- 
plicitare *, frequent, of explicare. For 
change of sense see § 13. Elxplicitare, 
contrd. (see § 5a) into explic’tare, be- 
comes first (by i = e, see § 71) explectare, 
then (by ot = /, sec § 168) expletare, lastly 
(by e--=of, see § 65) exploiter. — Der. ex- 
ploit (verbal subst., signifying an act, just as 
explicare came to mean * to act ’), exploilEi- 
tion. 

Explorateur, sm. an explorer ; from L. i 
exploratorera. 

Exploration, sf. an exploration ; from L. 
explorationem. 

Explorer, va. to explore ; from L. cxplo> 
rare. 

Explosion, sf, an explosion ; from L. ex* 
plosioiiem. 

Exporter, va. to export; from L. expor- 
ta re. — Der. exportation, exportateur. 

EXPOSER, va. to expose ; from L. ex and 
pausare sec po&er. Littre • oticcs that 
while exposer in form comes from poser, in 
sense it answers to L. exponere, expo- 
situs. — Der. exposaiit. 

Exposition,.^, exposure; from L. expo- 
sitionem. 

EXPRES, adj. express ; from L. expressus. 
— Der. expres (adv.). 

Express, sm. an express; recently introd. 
from Engl, express (§ 27). Its doublet is 
exprh, q. v. 

Expressif, adj. expressive; as if from a 
L. expressivus*, deriv. of expressus. 


Expression, sf. an expression; from L. 
expressionem. 

Exprimer, va. to express ; from L. exp ri- 
me re. Its doublet is epreindre^ q.v. 

Expropriation, sf. expropriation, a taking 
possession of a debtor’s landed property, 
See exproprier. 

Exproprier, va. to expropriate ; from L. 
expropriare *. — Der. exproprhtion. 

Expulser, va. to expel; from L. expnl- 
sare. 

Expulsion, sf. expulsion ; from L. expul- 
sioncm. 

Expurger, va. to purge out; from L. 
expurgare. 

EXQUIS,ar(/. exquisite; from L. exquisitus. 
Th accent became misplaced (exquisitus 
for exquisitus) ; then the last two sylla- 
bles, being atonic (§'§ 50, 51 ), were dropped. 

Exsuder, va. to exude; from L. cxsii- 
dare. — Der. ^xsWation. 

Extase, sf. a trance, ecstasy ; from Gr. l/r- 
araais. — Der. extas\eT. 

Extatique, adj. ecstatic; from Gr. in- 
araTiKos. 

Extensif, adj. expanding, capable of exten- 
sion; from L. exteiisivus. 

Extension, sf. extension; from L. exten- 
sionem. — Der. cx/g«seur, cx/e/isible. 

Extenuation, f. extenuation ; from L. 
extenuationem. 

Extenuer, va. to extenuate; from L. ex- 
ten u a r e . — Der. extniuSiX’xow, 

Ext^rieur, sm, the exterior ; from L. ex- 
terior. 

Exterminateur,sm. an exterminator; from 
L. extermiuatorem. 

Extermination, sf. extermination ; from 
L. exterminationem. 

Exterminer, va. to exterminate ; from L. 
exterminate. 

Externe, adj. external ; sm. a day-scholar; 
from L. extern us. — Der. externiX. 

Extinction, sf. extinction; from L. cx- 
tinctioneni. 

Extirpation, sf. extirpation ; from L. cx- 
tirpationem. 

Extirper, va. to extirpate ; from L. 
tirparc. 

Extorquer, va. to extort; from L. extor- 
quere. 

Extorsion, sf. extortion; from L. extor- 
tionem der. from extortus. 

Extraction, sf. extraction ; from L. eX' 
tractionem*, der. from extractus. 

Extradition, sf. extradition; from L. 
and traditioncm. 
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EXTRAIRE, va. to extract ; from L. extrar Exuberance, sf. exuberance ; from L. ex- 
here. For trahere=tragere=trag’re uberantia. 

^traire see § 135. — Der. extrait (verbal Exuberant, adj. exuberant; from L. ex- 
subst.)* uberantem. 

Extraordinaire, adj, extraordinary ; from Exulcerer, va, to exulcerate ; from L. 

L. extraordinarius. exulcerare. 

Extravaguer, i;«. to rave ; from L. extra- Exultation, sf, exultation; from L. ex- 
vagari*. — Der, extravagance, extravagAnX, sultationem. 

Extreme, adj. extreme; from L. extremus. Exulter, va, to exult ; from L. exsultare. 
— Der. extr^me-onction (see onction), ex- Exutoire, sm, (Med.) an issue; from L. 

tremement, exutorium*, der. from exutus, p.p. of 

Extremite, extremity; from L. extrem- exuere. 

itatein. fEx-VOto, sm. a votive offering; being 

ExtrinsAque, adj, extrinsic ; from L. ex- the two L. words ez and voto. 
trinsecus. 


FABLE, sf. a fable; from L. fAbiila. For 
regular loss o^ {i see § 5 1 . 

FABLIAU, s;«. a fabicaii, metrical tale; for- 
merly also /ableau^'originnWy fablel; fron 
L. fabul^llus *, dim. of fabula. For los 
of atonic li sec § 52 ; for ellus — el — eatt see 
§ 204. Fahleau has become fabliau just 
as beau becomes biau or epeautre becomes 
tpiautre in certain patois. 

Fabrique, f. a fabric, factory; from L. 
fabrica. Its doublet is forge, q. v. — Der. 
fahriqvtr,fabricant,fabricaX\on,fabricatenT, 
fabric\cn. 

Fabuleux, adj. fabulous; from L. fabu- 
losus. 

Fabuliste, sm. a fabulist; a word framed 
troin L. fabula and the sufHx -iste (§ 217). 
t Facade, sf. a facade, front; introd. in 
l6th cent, from It. faccia/a (§ 25). 
fACE, f a face ; from L. facies. For ci = 
c sec agencer. — Der. facette, facer, e facer, 
surface. 

Facetie, sf. facetiousness, joke, jest ; from 
L. tacctiac. — Der.yacc/feux, 

P'ACET'l’E, sf. a facet, face. A dim. of face, 

fACHER, va. to offend, afflict; formerly 
fascher, from Vrov. fastigar (§ 24) by loss 
i (see § 52), whence fasfgar, fas* gar, 
then fascher. The Prov. fastigar comes 
from fastig, which == ennui, and represents | 
L. faatidium. — Dcr.facherie, (se) defdchcr, ' 
fnchenx. 

facile, adj, easy, faciie; from L. facilis. | 


Facility, sf. facility; from L. facilitatem. 

fPaciliter, va. to facilitate; introd. in 
16th cent, from It. facilitare (§ 25). 

FAfON, sf. make, fashion, way, manner; 
from L. factionem. For -ctionem = ^o» 
see § 232. Fr/fo/i is a doublet of faction, 
fashion. — Der. fa^onner. 

Faconde, adj. eloquent ; from L. facun- 
dus. For u~o see § 98. 

fFac-simile, S7?i. a facsimile; composed 
of the two L. words fac and simile. 

Facteur, sm. a maker, postman, factor ; 
from L. factorem. — Der. fac toreric. 

Factice, m//. factitious ; from L. factitius. 
Its doublet is fetiche, q. v. 

Factieux, adj, factious; from L. factio- 
sus. 

Faction, sf. a faction ; from L. factionem. 
Its doublets are faqon, fashion. 

Factionnaire, sm. a sentinel, der. from 
faction in its sense of military service, which 
from L. factionem. For Fr. derivatives 
in -aire see § 198. 

^Factotum, sm. a factotum; composed 
of the two L. words fac and totum. 

t Factum, sm. a statement of a case; the 
L. factum (properly a fact, thing done: 
then a statement of the facts of a case in 
law). Its doublet is fait, q. v. 

Facture, .^.composition, bill ; from L. fac- 
tura.-^Dcr. nxannfacture, mannfacturer. 

Faculty, sf. faculty; from L. facultatem. 
— Der. facultatxf, 

FADE, adj, insipid, dull ; from L. vApidus 



FA GOT—FANA TIQUE, 


(properly flat, savourless, without scent). lastly /aUe by loss of s, see § i48.-.De, 
For regular loss of i see | 51, hence vap*- faUip, falAktt. 
duB whence fade; for pd = c/ see Hist. FAIX, sm. a burden j from L. faacis. 
Gram. p. 81 ; for v=/ see § 140.— Der. a-/ii see § 54 ! for a=* see § l 49 ._Der. 

/o*ur./o(/aise,>/asse. saf^i/sser {i.c. to bend under a burdeu), 

FAGOT, sm. a figot. Origin unknown. — portc/n/^. 

Der./(7^o/age,/agof€T,/agotmy/agotiim, FALAISE, sf. z cUfT; formerly /j/o/ze and 
FAIBLE, adj. weak; formerly foibUy from L. falizey from 0 ,H. G, felisay a rock (§ 20). 

For regular loss of i see § 51; For 1=0/= 0/ see §§ 6Sy 61, 

for e = oi=ai see § 61; for loss of the Palbala, sw. a furbelow, a word traced back 
first 1, a result of dissimilation, see § 169. to the 17th cent. Origin unknown. 

Faible is a doublet of Jlebiley q.v, — Der. Pallace, .v/; deception ; from L. fallacia. 
faiblesse^faiblir, a^niWir. Fallacieux, adj. fallacious ; from L. fa 11a- 

*}* Faience, sf. faience, pottery of glazed ciosus. For -osus = -eMOC, see § 2'29. 
earth, first made at FaenzOy whence the FALLOIR, vn. (impers. irregular), to be neccs- 
name (§ 33). — Oer. facienciex, faclencerie. sary, to require, need, ask; properly to fail 

FAILLIR, vn, to err, mistake, fail, be near of, as in the phrase il s*en faut de, etc. ; 

to; from L. fallere. For 11 = *// see ail from L. fallere. For fuller© becoming 

and § 54, 3; for e = i see § 59. For the fuller© see accowr/r ; for-4r©~-o/rsee§62. 

change of fdllSr© into fuller© see courir. F ALOT, sm. a lantern ; formerly fannt, compd. 
Faillir is a doublet of falloiry q.v. — Der. of radical/nw* and dim. of 0/ (§ 2S1). Fan 

failli (partic. subst.), /rn/Zite, de/hZZ/Zr, is Gr. ^ai^us (a lantern). For n = Z sec § 163. 

/a/ZZible, /mZZibilite, in/niZZiblc. Littrd, however, prefers to connect fdot 

FAIM, hunger; from L. fames. For a— with O. Fr. failUy a torch, which is from 

ai see § 54. — Der. al/nmer, /rtiiwvalle (the L. facula, dim. of fax. 

origin of valle is unknown). FALOT, adj. merry, droll, grotesque. Origin 

FAINE, sf a beech-nut; from L. fagina’i^ unknown. 

(sc. glans). Fdgina regularly loses its i FALOURDK, sf. a bundle of firewood. Origin 
(see § 51), hence fag’na, whence faj’na, unknown. 

whence faina (see § 131), whence faine. Falsification, sf. falsification ; as if from 
^INFANT, idle, do-nothing; formerly a L. falsificationcm*, der. from falsi- 

fait neafitj from fait and ncant, q.v. — Der. ficatus. — Ocr. fahificateuT. 

faineanter.fainvantise. Falsifier, va. to falsify; from L, falsifi- 


(see § 51), hence fag’na, whence faj’na, unknown. 

whence faina (see § 131), whence faine. Falsification, sf. falsification ; as if from 
FAINEANT, idle, do-nothing; formerly a L. falsificationcm*, der. from falsi- 

fait neafitj from fait and ncant, q.v. — Der. ficatus. — Ocr. fahificateuT. 

faineanter.fainvantise. Falsifier, va. to falsify; from L, falsifi- 

FAIRE, va. to do, act, effect; from L. fa- care. 

c©r©. For regular loss of § see § 51 ; FALUN, sm. shell-marl. Origin unknown, 
for cr = ir see benir.'^ Der. /oisant. /aZseur, — Der.faluner, falumhxe. 

/aZsable, affaire, V\enfairey contrt/m>e, de- FAME, sf. renown, fame ; from L. fama. 
faire, foxfaire, mal/aZre, nnfairey xefaire. The word has passed out of use. 


suxfaire. FAME, adj. famed ; from L. famatus. For 

FAISAN, sm. a pheasant; from L. phasia- -atus = -d see § 201. 

nus. For ph-^/ see § 146; for a = 01 see Fam^lique, sm. a starveling; from L. fa- 
§ 54» 3* — From the old spellingymsYm/, come ni e 1 i cus. 

faisanAe, faisnndex (i. e. to give a flavour FAMEUX, adj. famous, notorious; from L. 
of high game to), faisamdexie, faisan- famosus. For -osus see § 229. 

deau. Familiariser, va. to familiarise. See fatni’ 

FAISCEAU, .swi. a bundle ; from L. fasc©l- Her. 
lus *, dim. of fascis. For a = m see § 54; Familiarity, sf. familiarity; from L. fa* 
for -©llus ^ see § 204. mil iaritatem. 

FAISEUR, sw. a maker, doer. See fair e. Familiar, adj. familiar; from L. famili' 

FAIT, sm. a fact, deed; from L. factum. aris. — Dex. familiariser. 

For ct = *7 see § 129. Its doublet is fac~ Famille, sf. a family; from L. famili a. 


turn, q. V. 

FAITE, sm. the top, pinnacle; O, Fr. faiste. 


FAMINE, sf. famine; from a barbarous L. 
famina*,.dcriv. of fam©s. 


from L. fastigium, by an irregular dis- fFanal, sm. a ship's lantern, beacon; 
placement of the tonic accent into fdsti- introd. in i6th cent, from ll.fanale (§ 25)- 
slum, whence /aZs/e, by loss of last two Fanatique, .sm. a fanatic; from L. fanati* 
atonic syllables; by a = ci, see § 54, and| cus. — Der./a»aZismc,/a«a/iser. 



FANER—FASCINER. 


l6l 


FANER, va, to make hay by turning the 
mown grass, thence, to dry, wither up; 
from L. foenare*, deriv. of foenum. 
For oe =e see § 105 ; for e = fl sec amender, 
Der.yW«age,/n«e (verbal sub^t.),/«weur. 

fanfare, sf, a flourish of trumpets. Oiigin 
unknown. 

+ Fanfaron, nrf/. blustering; sm. a 
blustering fellow, swaggerer; from Sp./rrw- 
farron (§ 26). — Der. fan/aronwv^dQf Jan» 
Jaronwinc. 

f Fanfreluche, sf. a trifle as light as 
a bubble; from It. fanfalucn (§ 25), which 
is from Gr. rrojjifJiuKv^f a water-bubble. 

FANGE, sf. mud, dirt. Origin uncertain; 
from L. famicem *, of which a deriv. fami- 
cosus* is in Festus. Fdmicem, contrd. 
to fam’com, becomes fetnge by 0=^", sec 
§ 1 29; and by m-//, see § 160. Littre 
.suggests a Germ, origin. The word in Bel- 
gium is aJ.so writlen fas^ne, which comes 
from Low Lat. fania*, a latinised German 
word, vflim (§ 20). 

FANGEUX, ad], muddy, miry ; from T.. fami- 
cosns * . Famicosus become.s fam’oosus 
(see § 52), then Jangeux. For C^g sec 
§ 129; for ra — ft see § 160; for -osus 
~-eux see § 229. 

FANON, .sw. propel ly a piece of stuff which 
acts as a kind of flag, thence (by extension) 
the dewlap of an ox, which hangs down 
under his throat; of Germ, origin, O. H. G. 
fnno (§ 20). 

Fantaisie, sf. imagination, fancy, whim : 
troin Gr. ipavraaia. 

Fantasmagorie, sf. a phantasmagoria, 
di**solving-viesv ; from Gr. pavTaaiia and 
dyop€<o (I .•speak) — Der.fanfn.smagnnqaG. 

FANTASC^TE, adj. fanta.slic ; from fanfasche; 
from L. fantasticus, caprici'ms, disorderly, 
in medieval Lat. texts. Fantdsticus, 
contrd. regularly into fantast’eus (see 
§ 51), becomes fantas’eus ; thence fan- 
fasrjue. For tc = e see § 168. Fantasque 
is a doublet of fantastique^ q. v. 
tFantassin, sm. a foot-soldier ; from It. I 
fantaccino (§ 25). 

Fantastique, adj, fantastic ; from Gr. 
^PavraariKus. 

fAN'rOMK, sm. a phantom; formerly fan- 
tosme, from L. phantasma, by ph == /, see 
§ 146; b3r accented a = o (a change which 
is an exception to all rules) ; and by loss 
of .s, see § 148. 

FAON, sm. a doe, fawn. Origin uncertain. 
I^icz suggests L. foetonus*^, deriv. of 
foetus, properly a little offspring. The 


sense of faon was not restricted to the young 
of deer till very late; in medieval Fr. it 
meant the young of any beast, and was used 
of those of the tigre.ss, shee;), etc. Foe(t)- 
onus becomes faon by loss of medial t, see 
§117; byoe — e, see §105; andbye = o, 
see amender, — Der. faonwev. 

fFaquin, sm. a mean rascal, puppy ; from 
It. facchino (§ 25). — Der. yh77/mcrie. 

i^Farandole, sf. a Provencal dance; 
from Prov. farandolo (§ 24). Origin un- 
known. 

FARCE, sf. a farce. See farcir. — Der. farC’‘ 
cur. 

FARCIN, sm. farcy, glanders (pi.) ; from L. 
farciminum. For loss of the two last 
syllables sec §§ 50, 51 ; for m = n see 
§ 1 60. — Der. farcinexix. 

FARCIR, va. to stuff ; from L. farcire. — > 
Der. farce (verbal subst., meaning force- 
meat, stuffing). Farce, meaning a broad 
comedy, is verbal siibst. of farcir (in such 
phrases as epilres farcies, pieces farcies, i, c. 
Latin letters etc. stuffed with expres- 
sions or words belonging to the vulgar 
tongue). 

FARD, sm. paint (for the face), varnish ; for- 
merly : of Germ, origin, O. II G./rtr- 
jon, to tint with cr)Iour, to rouge the face 
{% 20). — 'DQX.farder. 

FARDE, sf. formerly in general sense of ‘a bur- 
den,* now restricted to the commercial sense 
of a bale of coffee ; from Ax.farda, one of 
the two bales of goods on a c.amel*s humps 
(§ — Der. fardciiu, fardi-r. 

FARDEAU, sm. a burden. See farde. 

FARFADET, sm. a familiar spirit. Origin 
unknown. 

FARFOUILLER, vn. to rummage ; compd. 
of fouiller and a prefix far, the origin of 
which is uuknown. 

FARIBOLE. sf an idle tale. Orisrin unknown. 

FARINE, sf. flour; from L. farina. — Der. 
farin^ox, farini^i, owfirinev. 

FAROUCHE, fierce; from L. forocem. 
For e = fl see amender \ for c = eA see 
§ 1 26. Farouche is a doublet of feroce^ 
q. V. — Der. ef/hrowc/ter. 

Fasce. s/ a fesse (heraldry) ; from L. fascia. 

Fascicule, sm. a bundle, fasciculus ; from 
L. fasciculus. 

Fascine, sf. a hurdle, fascine; from L. 
fasci na. — Der. fiscinage. 

Fascination, sf. fascination ; from L. fas- 
ciiiationem. 

Fasciner, va, to fascinate; from L. fas« 
cinare. 

M 



WASSOLE—FSAL, 


i6» 

Pastele, f/. a bean; froDi L, phaseolus 
For (»h=/see § 146. 

f Fashion, sf. fashion; an Engl. word. 
Its doublet is f agon, faction, q. v. (§ 28). — 
Der. fa>hionab\e, 

Faste, sm. pomp; from L. 'fastus. — Der. 
fastuewx. 

Fastes, sm. pi. the Fasti, the consular re- 
cords; thence, annals, histories; from L. 
fasti. 

Fastidieux, adj. fastidious; from L. fas- 
tidiosiis. For -osus = -ewae sec § 220. 

Fastueux, adj. pompous, magnificent; from 
L. fastuosus. For -osus = see § 229. 

fFat, sm. a fop; from Prov. fat (§ 24), 
which from L. fatuus. Fat is a doublet 
of fade, q.v. — Dcr./«/uitc. 

Fatal, adj. fatal ; from L. fatalis. — Der. 
fatalxsniQ fataV\s\t. 

Fatality, sf. a fatality; from L. fatal ita- 
tcm. 

Fatidique, adj. fatidical; from L. fatidi- 
cus. 

Fatiguer, vn. to fatigue; from L. fatigare. 
— Y^i^x.fatiffue (verbal subst.), difati^uer. 

FATRAS, sm. a litter, medley. Ori^:»in un- 
certain. Diez accepts a 1 ^. fartaceus*, 
dcriv. of the pp. fartus. Fartaceus be- 
comes f liras by transposing the r. see apretc. 
As, however, no form fartas is recorded, a 
certain amount of doubt must attach to this 
derivation. 

Fatuite, sf. fatuity, foppishness ; from L. 
fatuitatem. 

FAUBOURG, sm. a suburb, faubourg, quarter 
outside the gates of a city ; more properly 
written in O.Vr.forbonr^^forsbourg; from 
medieval Lat forisburgus *, compd. of 
foris and burgus. For forisburgus = 
forshnrg see § «;2 ; for loss of .v see § 147. 
For the unusual change from fors to favx 
or fan, no parallel can be adduced* ; Littre 
suggests that having dropped quite regu- 
larly from forsburg to fohurg, the ortho- 
graphy faux may have conic in through 
similarity of sound, and the natural wish to 
produce an intelligible word. For loss of r 
see Hist. Gram. p. 81 ; for u = om see § 97, 
See also bourg. 

FAUCllP^R, va. to mow, cut down, reap; 
from L. falcare*, a middle Lat. word. 
For B\ = au see § 15; for ca - sec 
§§ 126 and 54. Favcher is a doublet of 
falquer. — Vtx.fauehe (verbal subst.), /m/cA- 
age, /m/cAaison, fancM^ (partic. subst.), 
/m/cAeur (whose doublet is faucheaux). 

FAUCILLE, sf. a sickle, reaping-hook ; from 


L.falcilla^ used for faloula in Carolingian 
documents. For al = n7/ see § 157. 
FAUCON, S 7 n. a falcon ; from L. falconem. 
For al = n}/ see if 7 * — ^^r. /ar/cowneau, 
faiiconwcTxo, faucomntv, 

FAUFILER, va. to tack, baste (in sewing). 
Tacking was done with a fiuxjil, i. e. a 
thread which is not meant to remain. For 
origin see faux and fil. 

Faune, sm. a faun; from L. faunus. 
FAUSSAIRE, sm. a forger; from L. falsarius. 
For al = fl7/ see § 157. 

FAUSSER, va. to forge ; from L. falsare. 

For al — 077 see § 157. 

FAUSSET, sm. a spigot. See faux. 

FAUTE, sf. a fault. lt./o//o, from L. fallita*, 
act of failing, der. from fallere. For subst. 
of this kind see absoute. Fdllita, contrd. 
regularly into falPta (see § 51) becomes 
faute. For al ==077 see § 157. Just as 
fallita* becomes faute, so fallitum be- 
comes faut, which remains in the compd. 
defaut, formed of dv- (q. v.) and fant\ this 
word is connected with dtfailler, just as 
faute is with failler.- -\'^Mr. fautif. 
FAUTEUIL, sm. an arm-chair; formerly fan- 
desteuil, originally fnldesteuil. It. faldistorio, , 
from L. faldestolium ♦, found in a 9th- 
cent. document. This word is of Gcini. 
origin, O. H. G. faltstuol, a folding-stool 
(§ 20). For -olium = -e77/7 see § 253; fot | 
al = fl 7 / see § 157 ; for loss of d sec § 120; ' 
for loss of s see § 147. 

Fauteur, S77/. an abettor; froinly.fautorcin, 
FAUTIF, adj. faulty; deriv. of faute, q. v. [ 
FAUVE, adj. tawny ; formerly falve, Prov. 1 
falh, ll.falbo ; of Germ, orig'ii, Gcrm.////6 ! 
(§ 20). For b = v see § 113; for al — «« j 
see § 157. — Der. y7/77vette, 

FAUX, adj. false ; from L. falsus. For al = 
au see § 157; ff’r s -— ;c see § 149. — 
faitssQX. (a word formed from faux, imitating 
\\. falsetto). ) 

FAUX, sf. a scythe ; from L. falcem. For 
al = n77 see § 157; for c = s see § 129; I 
for 8 — see § I49. 

Faveur, a7m. favour; from L. favorem.— 
Der. Aifaveur. 

Favorable, adj. favourable; from L. favo- : 

r a b i 1 i s . — Der. 6(favorahle. 
fFavori, adj. favourite; 5772. a favourite, , 
a whisker; from \\. favor ito (§ 25).'— Der. 
/avoriser, y^voritisme. 

Favoriser, va. to favour, help; formed 
from /avff7/r, q. v. 

FEAL, adj. trusty, faithful ; from L. fidelis* 
For loss of medial d see § 120; for j 



FEBRIFUGEh-FERMENTA TION, 




see § 68 ; for e«fl see amender, Feal is 
a doublet of JidHe, q.v. 

Febrifuge, atij. that which cures or WArds 
oir fever ; sw. a febrifuge ; from L. febris 
and fugare. 

Febrile, adj, febrile; from L. febrilis. 

F6cal, adj, fecal; from L. faecal is. 

Fdees, sm, pi (Mctl.) feces, dregs; from L. 
faecem. For a0=e see § 103. 

F6cond, adj. fertile, fruitful, prolific ; from 
L. f e c u 11 d u s . For -undus -ond see § 2 38. 

F6conder, vc. to fertilise ; from L. fecun- 
d a r e . — Ocr. / rro«r/aiit, /ccoMrialion. 

Fecondit6, fertility; from L. fecundi- 
tatcin. 

F^eule, sf. (Med.) feciila ; from L. fa ecu la. 
— Her. fvculdwX.. 

Federal, adj. federal; as if from a L, 
foedcralis*, deriv. of foedus. 

F6d6ratioil, sf. a federation ; from L. 
f o c d c r a t i o n e ni - Dcr. fedilratii, 

Federer. va. to make a federation, confede- 
rate; from L. foederare. — Der. federe 
(verbal sub^t.). 

FKE, sf a fay, elf; properly a supernatural 
being, which (according to medieval niytho- 
logy) presides oyer our destinies, like the 
ancient Parcae. Port, fada^ li.fata, 

is from L. lata ( — a fairy, in an inscription 
of Diocletian’s time). The sf. fata is the 
being who presides over our fatum or 
destiny. The inscription uses fata for 
Parra, so leaving no doubt as to the 
exact meaning of this late word. For -ata 
= -ee see § 20 1 . — Der. /eerie, /eeriqiic. 

FEINDRK, vn. to feign; from L. fingere. 
Kor -ingere — -eon/re see ceindre. — Der. 
feinXQ (panic, subst., see ahsoute), feitilhc, 

FELER, i/a, to crack, split (gl.i.ss). Oiigiii un- 
certain. Dle/i adopts a L. deriv. 

of fissus. For regular loss of ii sec § 52 ; 
hence iiss’lare. whence feder, then frier. 
For i = r see § 72 ; for loss of s see § 148. 
— Der. //lire. 

Felicity, sf. felicity; from L. felicitatem. 

F^liciter, va. to congratulate ; from L. 
felicitare (to make happy, in Donatus). 
— Der. feliciUXioii. 

F 61 in, adj. feline; from L. felinus. 

felon, sni. a felon; from L. fellonem*, 
a word found in the Capitularies of Cliarles 
the Raid. Origin unknown. — Der. fdome. 

tP 61 ouque, f. a felucca ; from It. feluca I 
(§ 25'), a word originally of Arabic origin. 

Femelle, adj. female; from L. feme 11a*, 
dim. of fern i^ a. 

feminine; fromL.femininus. 


FEMME, sf, a woman; from L. fimlpa. 
For regular loss of i see § 51 ; for fem’na 
^femfne, by assimilation of mn to mm, 
see § 168 — Dei. femmelctie. 

+ F6mur, sm. the thigh-bone; the L« 
femur.— Der. femorsX. 

FEN A ISON, sf. hay-making ; from L. foena- 
tionem*, deriv. of foenare*. For oe—e 
see § 105; for -ationem = -a/sorr, by •at- 
traction of i and softening of t. see § 232. 

FENDRFL va. to cleave; from L. findere. 
F'or regular contraction of fmdSre into 
find’re see § 51 ; for i = fi see § 72. — Der. 
fente (panic, subst, sec absouie).f€?idi\]eT. 

F'ENETRft^, sf a window ; formerly fenestre, 
from L. fenestra. For loss of.s see § 148, 

FENIL, sm. a hay-loft; from L, foenile. 
For oe=e see § 105. 

FENOUIL, sm. fennel; from L. foenu- 
culum, secondary form of foeniculum. 
For oe = ^ see § 105; for -uculum = 

I -ow /7 see § 258. — Der. ^/iow« 71 ctie. 

FENTE, f. a slit. See fendre. 

F^odal, adj. feudal ; from medieval L, 
feodalis* (that which relates to a fief 
q. V.). — Der. fcodalito. 

FER, sm. iron; from L. ferrum. — Der, 
/errer./prrage, /urrement, feridnil^ fenuxe, 
/^rraille. feneX, ferxxhxM^ fenoximox, /?rron- 
iierie, cn/grrer, di'^rrcr. 

FER-BLANC, sm. tin-plate, tinned iron. See 
fer and hlanc. — \>qx . ferblanXwx . 

F6rie, sf holidays; from L. feriae. Its 
doublet is fuire, q.v. — Der./tVic,/r/al. 

Ferie, adj. relating to holidays. See ferie. 

FERIR, va. to strike ; from L. ferire, now 
used only in the phrase sans coup frrir^ 
without striking a blow. 

tFerler, va. to furl; from Engl, furl 
(§ 28). — Der. iiCferler. 

Ft)RMAIL, sm. a clasp, locket; from L. 
firmaculum * (a clasp, in medieval Lat.). 
For i— « sec § 72 ; for -aculum = -a /7 see 

§ 255. 

FERMK, adj. firm; from L. firnxus. For 
i — e sec § 72. — Der. af/tfrwiir,/?rme’.6 (from 
L. firmitatem. For -atem = -d see § 230), 

FER ME, sj. a farm; properly a compact, 
agreement for letting (specially of rural 
properties), then by extension used of lands 
let out to farm, thence of the house of 
the farmer. Ferme in sense of an agreement 
is fiom L. firmus. For i = « see § 72.— 
Der./?rmagc, fertmtx, sSfermtr, 

Ferment, sm, leaven; froniL. fermentum. 
— Der. fermenteXxi, 

Fermentation, sf fermentation ; from L» 
M a 
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fermentationem der. from fermen- 
tatus. 

fermenter, to ferment; from L. fer- 
mentare. 

FERMER, va. to shut, close; from L. 
iirmare, which is used for claudere in 
Isaiah xxxiii. 15: * et firmans oculos 
suos, ut ne videat.* For l = e see § 72. — 
Der. fermolr, eii/ermer, fermeture. 

FERMETK, 5/*. firmness. See femie. 

FERMIER, &m. a farmer. See ferine. 

!P6roce, adj. ferocious, fierce; from L. 
ferorem. Its doublet is farouche^ q. v. 

P6rocit§, sf. feiocity; from L. fcroci- 
tatem. 

FERRAILLE, s/. old iron. hVom fer, q. v., with 
the dim. termination as if from a L. 

ferraculum *. — Dcr. ferratUtr,ferraillcxir. 

Ferrugineux, adj. ferrugineous ; as if from 
a L. forrugin(jsus*,deriv. of fcrniginciii. 

Fertile, adj. fertile; from L. fertileni. — 
Der. /er// 7 iscr, /<?r// 7 isation. 

Fertility, .*/. fertility; from L. fertili- 
tatem. 

F6rule. sf. a ferule, rod; from L. ferula. 

Fervent, adj. fervent; from L. ferven- 
tem. 

Ferveur, sf. fervour; from L. fervorem. 

FESSE, f. a buttock ; from L. fissa, from 
fissus, partic. of findere. For i — e see 
2. 

tFestin, sm. a feast; from It. feslino 
( § 25). — Der. festincT. 

Festival, sm. a festival; from L. festi- 
valis*, deriv. oY festivus. 

•j* Fes ton, sm. a festoon; from It. festone 
(§ 2*;^— -Der./es^o/mcr. 

FESTOYER, va. to entertain, feast ; as if from 
a L. festicare *, der. from festum. For 
loss of medial c see §129; for i = oi see § 68. 

FETE, sf. a festival, feast, holiday ; formerly 
fes/e^ from L. festa, pi. of festum*. For 
loss of .s see § 148. — Der./e/er. 

•j*F6tiche, sm. a Fetiche; a name given 
by the Portuguese to the rough idols wor- 
shipped by the inhabitants of the West 
African coast. It comes from Port./eiV/po 
(§ 26). Fetiche is a doublet of factice, 
q. V — Der. /eV/cAisme. 

F^tide. adj. fetid; from L. fetidus. — Der. 
fi'tidwi'.. 

FETU, >.m. a bit of straw; formerly festu, 
Prov. feduc, from L. festucus, masc. 
form of festuca. For -uous^^s-m see § 237; 
for lo.«s of s see § 148. 

FEU, sm. fire ; from L. focus. For loss of 
Q see § 129; for o—eu see § 76. 


FEU, adj. late, lately dead ; formerly feu (in 
feni. feiide^ in St. Alexis), from L. fatutus*, 
deriv. of fatum. Fen means properly one 
who has fulfilled his fate. Fa(t)utu8 
loses its medial t (see § IT7)» and changes 
-utus into ~u (see § 201), whence fail, 
whence fed, by softening a into e (see § 54). 

Feudataire, sm. f. feudatory; from L. 
feudatarius*, a term of feudal law, dcr. 
from feudum, a fief. For etymology of 
feud uni see fitf. 

Feudiste, sm. a feudist ; from L. feu- 
dista*, der. from feudum : see fief . 

FEUILLE, sf a leaf; from L. folia, pi. of 
folium. For li = r 7 see nil\ for o^eu 
sec § 76. — Der. fenilhv^e, femlhr, feuillve, 
femllo, feuill’AXSoWt feuillet.feuilletery feuilU 
eton. 

FEUILEETTE, sf. a measure of wine (30 8 
gallons). Origin unknown. 

FEURRE, sm. straw. Sp. forro. It. fodero^ 
word of Germ, origin, O. Scand./of/r (§ 20). 
For dr—~rr see § 168; ior e — eu see 

§ 76. 

1 ‘EUTRE, .sm. felt; formerly feltre, \t.fehr% 
from L. filtrum *, a medieval word. Fil- 
trum is of Germ, origin, Noth, vilt. Germ. 
filz (§ 20). Feutre is a <ioublet of the alche- 
mist’s word filtre. Filtrum becojiics feltre^ 
then feutre. For i^^e see § 72 ; for el — eu 
see § 157. — Y>ex.feutrex,feutrAge. 

FKvE, sf. a bean ; from L. faba. For B,-e 
sec § 54; for b = v sec § 113. — Der. 
f’vexo\e. 

FEVRIER, sm. February; from L. febru- 
arius, febrarius *. For b — ■ v see § 1 1 3 ; 
for -arius = der see § i y8. 

FI, inferj. fie! {onomatopoelic). See § 34. 

Fiacre, sm. a hackncy-coach. cab ; a word 
of hist, origin (sec § 33) : it dates from 
A.D. 1640, when the first carriages for hire 
were stationed in Paris, at the Hotel de 
Saint Fiacre. Menage wrote in 1650 : 
Fiacrk, On appelle oimi h Paris depuh 
qnelques annres un carnsse de lounge, d 
cause de Vintage Saint Fiacre qui pendoit 
pour enseigne h nn logts de la rue Saint- 
Antoine^oU on louoit cessortes de carrosses, 
e'est dont je suis temoin oculaire. 

FIANCER. va. to affiance, betroth. Xt.fidan- 
Aore, from L. fidantiare *, found in some 
medieval Lat. docunicnts. Fidantiare is 
dcr. through fidantia from fidantem, 
partic. of fidare* (seeyfer). Fi(d)antiaJ 0 
becomes fiancer by loss of niedial d, see } 
§ 120; and by -tiare =^er, see § 164.--" 
— Der.j^a;icec,^a7<failles. 
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Fibre, s/. a fibre; from L. fibra.— Der. 

Jibreux, fibri\U,jfibnne. 

FlCEbLE, sf. string, twine; from L. flli- 
cellum*, dim. of filum. Filic 611 um 
is contrd. regularly into Urcellum (see 
§ 52), whence Jilcelle*, whence ficelle by 
loss of Z, see Hist. Gram. p. 81.— Der ficehx. 
FICllKR, va. to drive in (as a nail), fix (eyes 
on); as if from a L. figicare*, der. from 
ligere. Figicdre is contrd. regularly into 
fig’care,fi.care (see § 52 and Hist.Graiii. p. 
81), whence ficlier. For ca,—chesee § 126 
and §54. — Der. fiche (verbal subst.).^cAu. 
Fictif, adj. fictitious; from L. fictivus*, 
clenv. of fictus. 

Fiction, sf. a fiction; from L. fictionem. 
Fideicommis, bin. a trust (in law) ; from 
L. fideiconimissum. 

Fidejusseur, sm. a ‘ fideijussor,’ guarantor; 

iVoiii L. fidej ussorem. 

Fid^ld, Of//, faithful; from L. fid el is. Its 
douhlet is fi'alf q. v. 

Fidelity, s/ fidelity ; from L. f i d clitatem. 
Its doublet is feantv. 

Fiduciaire, 'idj. fiduciary (in Roman Law) ; 
Irtim L. fiduciarius. 

FIKF, sw. a fief ; in I ith cqhX. fi^d.. Low L. 

• feodum, feudum, from O. U.G./<?Of/, pos- 
sessions, g()od>, properly cattle. For QO — ieu 
see in detail under rZ/Vw ; />//(whicli is found in 
tlic form fieu in several im dieval texts) is 
leduccd to ie in a very unusual way. Next, 
for final f/-/see § 121 ; this resolution of 
a dental into a labial is found in sitisisoj/"; 
judacus, 7////*; viduus, veuf; modus. 
nin'uf, and in all Norman names of places 
ending in -henf, derived from a Lat. type 
bod us, as Marbodus, Mtirheuf\ Pam- 
podus, Painiheufj etc. — Oer.y/^fc (which 
lornicrly was a subst. signifying one who 
possesses a fief: in the i8th cent, the 
plir.i.sc UH huissier f 1 e f f d was still used. Later 
the word became an adj. used to strengthen 
an insulting epithet, as im cofjuin fieffe, 
w/i ignorant fieffd, etc.). 

UMi, .sm gall, bile; from L. fel. Fore = /g 
see § 56. — Der. Qwfiehax. 
l lJ.N’rp), >/. dung. Prov. fempta^ 
troiii L. fimitus* der. from fimum. 
Fimitus, contrd. regui.irly into iim’lus 
(see § 51)^ becomes fiente. For i — e see 
§ 72; for e==ie see § 56; for m — ti see 
§ 1 f)0. The G. Fr. form was fien, which came 
s^aight from L. fimum. — Der.^e///er. 

"IKR, vn. to trust. Sp. /tor. It. fidarCj from 
L. fidaro* (found in this sense in a I3tli- 
*-”ent. document ‘ habeant perfectam fidem, 


ita ut omnes . . possint se in illis fidare’). 
For loss of medial d see § 120. — Der. 
Aiifier, confer, m^fier, 

FIER, adj. proud, haughty; from L. ferus. 
For Q = ie see § 56. 

FIERTE. sf. pride; from L. feritatexxu 
Feritditem is contrd. regularly (see § 52) 
into fer*tatem, whence fierte. For e — ie 
sec* § 56; for -ateai = -c see § 230. 
FIP^VRE, a fever; from L. febris. For 
e = ie see § 56; for b — v see § 113. — Der, 
fivvrdwx. 

FIFRE, sm. a fife. Of Germ, origin, O.H.G 
pfifa (§ 20), {pfijfer in the Germ, patois 
of Switzerland). 

Figer, va. to congeal, curdle; from h, 
figere. 

fFigue, .f. a fig; a word introd. in this 
foini from Prov. (§ 24), which from 
L. fica, feni. of fiens. The more correct 
O. Fr. rendering of fica was fie, see § 1 29. 

' — Der. fignier. 

Figure,./, a face; from L. figura. — Der. 
fignri ne, figarat i f. 

Figurer, va. to figure, form; from L. 
figurare. — Der. fignrunt, coii/fgwration, 
difignrer, truufignrcT, figure (panic, 
sub.st.). 

FIL, sm. thread ; from L. filum (used also 
for a sword’s edge by Ennius). — Der. filer, 
filem, filewse, fihwdwxe, enfilex, faii/f/cr, 
exfilex, aj/?/cr ; file (properly ranged along a 
thread, whence filer, defilex), filet, filfere, 
filoche, filon, fil is.-e, _/f/andreux (from 
filandres, deriv. of filer), fiUge. 

Filament, sm. a filament; from L. fi la- 
in entu 111*, from filarc, from which verb 
come also the non-classical forms filator*, 
filatura*, whence filateur and filature. — - 
Dex. filamenteux. 

Filateur, sm. a spinner. See filament. Its 
doublet is fileur. 

Filature, sf. spinning. See filament. 

Filial, adj. filial; from L. filial is. 
Filiation, sf. filiation, aililiatiori ; from L. 
filiationcm. 

FILIERK. sf. a draw-plate. See fil. 
fFiligrane, sm. filigree-work; introd. 

for It.filigrana (§ 25). 

FILLE, sf. a girl, female, maid, daughter; 
from L. filia. For -ilia= -ille cp. § 278. — 
Dcr.j^//ette. 

FILLEUL, sm. a god-son ; from L. filiolus 
(dim. of filius). We may sec under the 
words commore, compere, marraine, par^ 
rain how the Church gave the name of 
father {per s') and mother {^mcre) to those 
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who held the child at the baptismal font 
as sponsors; slie has also ^ivt-n he naim 
of filiolus,=--ilarlini; httlc son. to the bap- 
tised infant. For olus~e/// see o>V/// ; 

for see § 157. 

FILOCHK, >/. a network. See //.— Der. et* 

jiJnchcT. 

FILON, sm. a vein, course, lode. Scejil. 
t Filoselle, s/. floss^silk; from \\. filu- 
geU'o (§ 25). 

FILOV. sm. a pickpocket, sharper. Its liow 
blet is Jileur, q. v. — Der.j^/owter.^/owterie. 

F/LS, sm. a son; from L. tilius. For the 
continuance of 8 see § I 4 g. 

Filtre, sm. a philtre, love-potion ; from the 
pharmacy of the middle ages, which used 
filtrum, originally a bit of felt, then of 
stuff or linen, through which to strain liquids. 
For etymology see fentre (of which it is 
the doublet). — Der. fltrer, filtration, in- 
filtre. 

FIN, sf. an end ; from L. finis. — Dcr. afin, 
enfin. (From O. Fr. verb finer, to bring to 
an end, finish, then to pay, comes, through 
the partic. finant, the deriv.y?Mo«cf.> 

FIN, adj. fine, slender; from L. finitus, 
finished, perfected, hence by extension re- 
fined, then keen, sly. This word, while still 
Lat., displaced its accent from finitus to 
finitus ; it then dropped the two final short 
syllables, see § § 50, 5 1 . — Der.jf?wessc,^«aud, 
finwssex, ^wasserle, affinex. aifinage, afinenx, 
xaffinex, xaffinenx, rri^wirie. 

Final, ndj. final; from L. final is. — Der. 
final\t(\ 

FINANCE, sf, cash, fine, finance. See fin . — 
Dcr. fin(ificex,finonc\ex. 

FINASSKR, vn. to finesse. Sec fin. 

FINAUD, adj. cunning, sly. See fifi. 

FINESSE, sf. fineness, delicacy, subtlety. Sec 
fin. 

FINI, sm. finish (in art). See finir. 

FINIR, va. to finish ; from L. finire. — Der. 
fini (partic. subst.), t\(fi?iir. 

FIOLE, sf. a phial, bottle ; from L. phiala. 
For ph=/ see § 146; for a=:o, in an un- 
usual way, see tann and § 54, note 2. 

'I'Fioritures, .■/. graces (in music) ; from 
It.fioriture (§ 25). 

Firmament, sm. firmament; from L. fir- 
mamentum. 

4* Firm an, sm. a firman; of Oriental origin, 
Vexs. firman, an order signed by the Grand 
Vizier (§31). 

Fi3c, sm. tlie treasury; from L. fiscus. 

Fiscal, adj. fiscal; from L. fiscalis. — Der. 
fiscal'ite. 


Fissure, sf a fisMi:e; fioin 1.. tissiiri 
Fistule, a fi^ti.ia; fiom L. tunila^ 
Vrx. fi'^ndrlW. 

Fixe, tid/. fixed ; from L. fixus. -Dc.- 
fix^x (whose doiibli t is /cZ/tr, q. v.), 
afinn.y/j(ciio. 

Flaccidite, sf. flacci.lity, fla\>biness; fr,„„ 
L. fiui ciditatcm *, Inirn thn eidus. 
FLACON. sm. a bottle, tl igon ; from L. flas- 
conem*, a word found in Merov. and 
Carol, documents. We may quote from 
FloJoard: ' Vas, quod vulgo flasconem 
vacant, vim a se benedicti plenum dediC 
Flasconem is a dim. of jBasoa, used fora 
phial in Isidore of Seville. Flasconem 
becomes fiacon by dropping the s (see 
§ 14^). 

Flagellation, sf. whipping, scourging; from 
L. flagelJationem. 

Flageller, va. to scourge; from L. flagel- 
la re. — Der flagellant. 

FLAGEOLET, sm. a flageolet, A dim. of 
O.Fx. flajol. See fiiVe. — Dex.fingeohx. 

FLAGORNER, vn. to fawn on. Origin un- 
know'ii. — Der. fiagornerie. flngornenx. 

Flagrant, a{^\ flagrant; from L. flagran- 
tein. 

f’LAIR, sm. scent (of dogs). Si c flairer. 

FLAIRER, vn. to scent, smell; in O. Fr. in 
neut. sense of exhaling an odour ; from L. 
fiagrare (a secondary form of fragrare, 
by r— 1 . see § 154). For gr-r see § 
whence flarare, whence flairer. For a - ai 
see § 54. Flninr is a doublet of fleurer, 
q. v. — Y)ex. flair (verbal subst ),flairc\\x. 

FLAMANT, .sm. a flamingo ; foriiKrly fiaui' 
mnnt, a name given from the flaming 
colour of the bird’s plumage. .Its doublet 
is flamhant. See flamhe. 

FLAMBE, sf the (jermaii iris (for flamhle) ; 
from L. flammula, dim. of fiamina. For 
regular contr. of fiammula to fiam’la, 
see § 51. P’or change of ml into mbl see 
Hist. Grain, p. 73 ; for loss of I sec able and 
§ 158. — Der. finmhex, flambe.xn. 

FLAMBEAU, sm. a torch. See flamhe. 

FLAMBKR, vn, to flame. See flamhe. — Der. 
flnmboyex. 

Flamberge, sf a sword, a word of hist, 
origin (§ 33), being the name of the sw'ord 
of Renani de Montanban, in medieval ro- 
mance ; hence by extension applied to any 
sword. 

FLAM ME, sf a flame ; from L. fiamma.-— 
Der.^/fflwweche. enflammex, 

FLAN, sm. a custard, tart. O. Fr. flaon. It. 
fiadone, from L. flatonem’i^ (a souffiet iu 
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Fortifhatus), der. from flatus. For loss of 
medial t sec § 117 ; for ao = o sec § 102. 
FLANC, sm. flank, side. Origin uncertain ; 
probably from L. flaccus, signifying the 
f)ft side of the body. A similar meta- 
phor cx'sts in Germ, weiche (the flank), 
ludch^ soft. On such analogies see 
§ 13. For addition of « see concoinbre . — 
ber. flftnqucr, idflanquii. 

[Plandrin, sm. a lanky lad, a word of hist, 
origin (see § 33), being a nickname given 
to the Flemings, then used of any tall and 
meagre man, like them. 

FLANELLE, .s/. flannel. Of hist, origin (§ 33); 
from the Welsh town Llanidloes^ where there 
were forincrly large flannel-works. 

FLANER, vn. to stroll. Origin unknown. — 
Der. flanewT. 

FLAQIJE, sf. a puddle, pool ; of Germ, origin, 
Flein. vlacJee (§ 27). 

FJ.ASQUE, adj. lanky, soft, flabby; from L. 
flaxidus*, a transformation of flaccidus. 
Plaxidus, — flfvCsidus, is transposed to 
flascidu.s (see Uiche and § 1 70), flasqu- 
idus ; w'hence flasque by dropping the 
atonic syllables (see §§ 50. 51). 

FJ.AT'l'ER, i/n. to fiattci*. O. Vv.flater, Origin 
uncerl.iin. Die/ gives the Germ. O. H. G. 
Jlaz (§ 20), Engl, flat. If so, flatter will 
be to smoothe down (as we do a cat), to 
caress — Dqi . flatter\Q, flattawT, 

FLKAU, sm. a flail, scourge. O. Fr. flael^ 
Frov. fln^el. It. flagello, from L. flagel- 
lum. For loss of medial g see § 131 ; for 
a = ^ see § 54; for el — an see § 157. 
Menu is a doublet of flagelle. 

+ Flebile, adj. lamcutablc, weak; It. 

Jh’bile (§ 25). Its doublet is faible, q. v. 
H.ECllE, an arrow, point, pinnacle; for- 
merly flesche ; of Germ, origin, M. H. G. 
flitscU fleche ( § 20). 

fl-ECIIE, mf. .a fliicli of bacon; formerly 
Jlesche; of Germ, origin, Dan.^e.sA* (§ 20). 
I'hKCIllR, va. to bend; from L. flectere. 
For Or^^i see ^ 58 ; for ct = ch see allecher. 
— Der.^<;t7/issement,yf('W/isscur. 

5 'legme, sm. phlegm; from L. flegma. — 

. r.y 7 rg^;«atique. 

fhKTRlR. va. to blast, wither; formerly 
flesfrii\ from O. Fr.flestie^flaistre. Finis- 
tre corresp()nds to a L. flaccaster^, dcriv. 

flaccere (i. e. to be flaccid, faded, 
withered).. Placcaster becomes flacaster, 
then loses its medi.il o (see § 1 29), whence 
Jfnhtre. For a = m see § 54; for ais = J 
§§ 103, 148. — Der. 77 eVnssure. 

•eetrir, 

va. to dishonour, brand, properly 
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with a hot iron ; to burn, dry up. There is 
an O. Vi.flastrir in this sense, which serves 
to distinguish this word from fletrir above. 
FLEUR, sf. a flower ; from L. florem. For 
o = see § 79. — Der. ^e«rou, Jl/e«rette, 
flenr\%\G, fleuroX^ fleurdAson, 

FLEUR, sf, level with, in tHe phrase a fleur 
de. Of Germ, origin. Germ, flur (§ 20). 
— Der. afyy^wrer, tifleurti. (Littre does not 
allow this to be another word, and quotes 
the It. a flor dt acqua in the same sense.) 
FLEURDELISER, va. to brand with a fleur- 
de-lys ; der. from fleur de lis^ q. v, 
FLEURER, va, to exhale an odour; another 
form (although the change from at to eu 
is difficult) of flairer, q. v. It is possible 
that the word may have been deflected by 
the resemblance of fleur. 

+ Fleuret, sm. a foil, dagger, a word created 
in the 16th cent, to answer \ol\..floretto{% 25). 
FLEURIR, va. to flower, flourish ; from L. 
florere. For e = i see § 58 ; for o — eu see 
§ 79. Fleurir is a doublet of florir, q. v. — 
Y)cv. fleur. iison. 

FLEUVE, sm. a river ; from D, fluvius. For 
u = eu see § 90. 

Flexibility, sf. flexibility; from L. flexi- 
bil itatem. 

Flexible, adj. flexible ; from L. flexibilis. 
Flexion, sf. flexion, bending; from L. 
flexionem. 

fFlibustier, sm. a buccaneer; formerly 
Jrihustier^ a naval term of Germ, origin, Dutch 
vrybuiter, a marauder; ¥A\^\.freebooter{^ 27). 
f Flint-glass, sm. 'Ihc flintglass 
(§ 28). 

FLOCON, sm. a flake, flock; dim. of root 
floe*, remaining in Prov, floe; fiom L. 
floccus. — Der.^ocowneux. 

FLORAISON, sf efflorescence. See florir. 
Flore, sf. Flora; from L. Flora. 

Florea.l. sm. Floreal (the eighth month 
in the Republican Calendar, fiuin April 20 
to May 20) ; a modern and iiregular deriv. 
from L. florem. 

+FI0 rin, sm. a florin ; from lx.florino (§ 25). 
FLORIR, vn. to bloom, flower; from L, 
florere. Fore — 1 see § 58. — Der.^oraison. 
FLOl', sm. a wave ; from L. fluctus. For 
u = o see § 97; for ct = / see § 168. — 
Der. ^'j/tcr, T^o/tage. oAaison. 

PLOTTER, va. to float. See flat. — Der. 

flotlQ (verbal subst.),^o//ille,7?o/reur. 

FLOU, STU. softness of touch ; adj. soft ; for-* 
merly flo (weak), a word of Germ, origin, 
¥\cm. flauw (§ 20). For au — o = o» see 
§ 107. — Dcx.flutU 
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Fluctuation. >/ a niict«.ition ; from 1. VOL, n,Ij. ni.ol. rr.i/v ; r,(,„, i 

fluctuat lonom. It» tii’uh'ot loiuul in a 1-a: doi iif, a.o. S^n j, . 

FluctlieilX. (7,/;. Iomi I., tliu' Ills is |»r..pi i!v .-m. | 

tuoMis. For -osus V siv § JJi>. . .UmI is (..iMu-iti-d w iili Y. foi 

Finer 777 . to /l>>\v, I iMi : Mom L. tinoic. lero wlii. 'i is iiom ibllis, .i 

FLL'Kr, tii/J. nuMii, thin, I mkv. Fh. in m.nU- l»y im.Ii.m ; cut the tlmb. UM-d t 

T..i*'ont.i:iu- //■'</. is a «liin. ot i\ v. j.ixcnil 'i‘l ■ i-h a of m.Mioii , 

Fluido. iuij. I'.uul; Mom L. lluidiis.- l\f. tin- pl.iasis/, f.Iht^e J>lUt /.y ; 

jhuhW. d..iiMet of V. ‘l)e,. /-/ie. /o/i,t 

Fluor. .'W/. tluoriiu', the pft'nmod /'w'.itTL-.yJ'/n ho wjuhx. 

root of tile th'.orliydiic .uiil ; toiiinT’.i ll.e : 1 ( >I.A 1 Kh . o*// lo..li.di. See 

a!c!icniists’ iMine for all ir.iiK'ial aciil.s hciaibe | f iltitrtii . 

of their liiiid.ty : fn 111 L. fliiorem. jFOl.lK '/. toily. See/,/. 

f'Ll’TK, a Hiite ; fornier'y jLin'e, It. |t Folio, \m. a I. Id. a I.at. word, abl. oi 
ji,uita \ vtrba! sub>t. of O. hr. y/<r//^r (to j foliiim. Its tlmiidet isy', ///f/e, v. 
blow into a wind ini.triiiiient>. , FOM.F I*. <7///. wanlt n, pla\ lul. See/o/. 

is from L. flatiuire, deriv. of flatus, by Follieulairo, ^vi. a pampl.lt teer ; dar. fn. 
transposition of u; flautare for tlatuare. Jnlluhle, used by \'«)ltaiie to sii^iiify a sn 
Flauta*. or rather its niasc. flautus shiet <»f paper. is an absurd word, 

gives the dim. ilautiolus *. This, by ron- made out of the L. folium, 
sonification of io into jo (see ahnger^, lias Follicule, ‘/. a fo'liile ; from L. folliciilus. 
produced VTOwjlaujol, O. Vx.Jiajrj,jlageol. Fomenter. va. to foment ; from L. foii.i,,!- 
Flageol disappeared at end of the i6th cent., ta re. — Der. foment. {\\o\\. 

but JtTt its dim. flageolet. — Dcr. //wVeur, FO.VCKR, va. to bottom a cask. Sttfond.-- 
fiiitiste. Per. fonc 6 , i \\f oncer, dif oncer. 

Fluvial, a(// fluvial; from L. fluvi.ilis. FON'C'IKR, landed, ^vefonds. 

Flux, fli'.x, flow ; from L. flu.vus. Fonction, .f. a function; from L. fuiic- 

Fluxion /. riii.v'on, inflammation ; from L. tinnem — l)cr. fonctioniwr, fouctiomuure. 

nuxiouem. — PcT./NxiMinaire, /oncMoMnemcnl. 

t Foe, .'ui. a jib-sail ; from Dutch /oih (§ J7). FOND, a l>ottom, f(>undation ; from L. 
i' Foetus, a the L. foctu.^. j fundus. For u~ o stc § (j^. 0. h. 

I’OI, .*/■ tmth; troni L. fldeni. For i - o/ j form was for the until, whence f /ft' 

see § 6fi ; for loss at d see § ijo. j ser^, now written /o/icer. For this nonii* 

FOIE, liver. It fega/o, from L.ncatum*, nutivul .s see Hist. Gnini. p. Sp.—Per. 

found in Marcelliis Fnipiricus. The accent / effotidrer (see fondrnre). 
has been misplaced (ficatum for flciltum). Fondamental, adj. finidamental ; from!,. 
Ficatum tlun Iose.s its atonic syllable (see fundamentalist, dcr. from fiindaiiieii* 

§ 51), then is reduced to fica, whence foie turn. 

by loss of medial c, see § 129. Fori = o/ Fondateur, sm. a founder; from L. tun- 
see § 68. datorem. 

FOIN, sm. hay; from L.foenum. Foroe = e Fondation, sf a foundation; from L 
see § 10.^; fore— 01 see § 63. fundation cm *. 

FOIRE, sf. a fair. Sp. feria, from L. feria, Pondement, sm. a fundament ; from h. 
found in medieval doenineiits, as * Q^od fundameiitum. 

nulius in rrgiio potest facere feriam sine Ponder, vn. to found ; from L. fun da re. 
permissu Regis * Feriae, properly ludidays, FONDRE, vn. to melt; from L. lundere. 
has taken tlie sense of a fair, because me- For u — o see § 97. For loss of 6 we 

dieval fairs were held on saints’ days. For § 51. — Dcr. fon'e (part, subst., see ah- 

e = o/ see § 63. Foire is a doublet of soute).fondeuT,foHdcne, refondre. 

fitrie, q. v. FONDRIERK, a slougli, bog ; der. from 

FOIS, sf. lime. Prov. /?s, It. vece, from L. fondrer, an O. Fr. verb wliich siirvivc.> i" 

vice. Forv— / see §140; fcri = oi see its compd . Fondrer h iroin f^nd. 

§ 68; for c-^s sec § 129. For the addition of r see chanvre. 

FOISON, .s/. abimdimce ; from L. fusionem, FONDS, sm. ground, soil, landed property, 
pouring forth with plenty. Foru = o/, by funds, cash ; from L. fundus. For u- o 

attraction of the i, see § 96. Poison is a sec § 97* — Der. fonder, 

doublet of fusion, q. v. — Der. /otso/iiier, Fougible, adj. that which being lent 



FONGUEUX' 

IcasW mny be rcplnccd by other like 
lhinii;s: from L. fiiiigibi Ics. 

[rongueux, ailj. upstart ; from L. 

riini?oM>s. 

FONTAIjNK, a fount.iiu ; from L. fon- 
tanil* ; from foiitom. There are scvcial 
examples of fontiiiia in yth-cciit. docii- 
imiils. I' or a- iti see § 54. — I^er. fan- 
taink'X. 

iFontange, a top-knot, a word of hist, 
origin (^^ee § being .1 fonii of coilfure 
introduced by Mile, de Fontange, A.D. 
jf)79. 

I FON'fK, sf. a mcltiii", founding. Sec fnndre^ 
•j'Fonto, sf. a holster (of a saddle), iiitrod. 

in 1 6th (cut. fiom \i. fmdn 25). 

[Fonts, S7W. / 7 . tlie haptisiiul font; from L. 

foiites ; der. from fons. 

I For, bin. a tiibunal; from L. forum. Its 
doublet is /«r, (J. v. 

I FORAGE, swz. a boring, drilling. See forer. 
FORAIN, adj. fore-gn ; from L. foraneus *, 
that which is without, strange, foreign. 
Foraneus* is from foras. Travelling 
pedlars are called forains in opposition to 
home-staying traders. 

iFORBAN, sm. a pirate, bandit, one out of the 
pale of law, who is under ban. See ban. 
[+Porcat, sin. a convict ; from Vrov.forcat 
(§ 24), which from L. fortiatus*; see 
forcer. Its doublet is / n-cr. 

FORCE, sf. force, strength; from L. fortia*; 
used in the Germanic Laws as in this pas- 
sage ill the Lex n.ijuariorum li, 5 : *Si ciii 
Dcus dederit Ibrtiam et vicloriam.* For 
tia - ( see § 244. 

FORCENE. adj. mad ; sf. a madman; formerly 
for>e)u \ Ix.forsennato. properly out of one’s 
senses; couipd. of ynr, w'.iicli is from L.foris, 
and 0. Fr. senv, der. from sen, which means 
seiihe, reason, judgment, in t). Fi. Sen is of 
(Term, oiigin, (). II. (} sin (§ 20). 
tForcops, sm. a forceps; the L. for- 
ceps. 

H)RCER, va. to force, break open, oblige, 
iuiposc by force; der. from /orce, q. v. — 
Oer. el/orfer, tq\ forcer. 

FORCES, f. pi. shears; from L. f6rcipes, 
contr. regularly (see § 51) into forc’pes, 
whence f trees^ by assimilation of po into c 
(see § i6S). 

J’ORCLORE. vn. to forclose ; from L. foris 
iiid claudere, lit. to exclude from. For 
of i see § 52 ; for loss of s see § 148; 
lor other changes see clore. 
t'ORKR, va. to bore; from L. foraro. — Der. 
/c/ragc,/oret. 
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FORESTIER, adj. of forests; der. from forest, 
O. Fr. form fore t. See foret, 

FORE'r, sm. a drill. See firer. 

FORfi'r, sf. a forest ; formerly forest, from 
L. foresta*, which in C.irolingian docu- 
ments means an open piece of ground over 
which llie righls of the chase arc reserved. 
Medieval writers oppose the foresta or 
open wood, wherein the lord has sole hunt- 
ing rights, to the wal!ed-in wood, the 
pa re us. Foresta, or forostis, is from 
foris, out of, i. e. not shut. There is a 
medieval document which clearly draws 
this distinction : — * Forestis est ubi snnt 
ferae non incliisae ; parens locus ubi sunt 
feiae iiiclusae.’ From this special sense the 
word came to signify any kind of forest. 
For loss of s see § 148. 

FORFAIRE, va. to forfeit; from L. foris 
and facere, properly to do things contrary 
to what is right, to act criminally. For 
loss of I see § 52 ; for loss of s see § 148 ; 
for other letter-changes see faire. — Der, 
forfait (verbal subst.),/oi/r//Vure. 

FORFAI'I', sm. a crime. See forfaire, 

FORFAIT, sm. a contract, properly a thing 
done at a settled price ; from L. forum 
factum*, from forum, a price, and fac- 
tum. For letter-changes see fait. Of the 
sense of price given to forum there are 
many examples in medieval Lat. ; * Quod 
victualia eis vendantur et tradaiitur ad ra- 
tionabilem forum.’ (^Ordonn. des Rois de 
France.) Again, in a document of a.d. 
742 : * Ut per omnes civitates legitimum 
forum et mensura fiat, secundum abuiidan- 
tiani temporis.’ 

'll For fan ter ie, sf. boasting, bragging; 

from furfm eria 

FORGE, sf. a forge ; from L fabrica. For 
regular coiitr. of fabrica into fabr’ea see 
§ 51 ; for loss of b sec Hist. Gi .1111. p. 81 ; 
for -ica = -o^e see § 247 ; for a--o see § 54, 
note 2. Forge is a doub'et of fahrique, q. v. 

FORGER, va. to forge. Frov. faurgar, from 
L. fabricare. For the icgular contr. of 
fabricAre into fabr’eare see § 52. For 
letter-changes see forge. — Der. /orgeron, 
,^r§"eur. 

FORJKTKR, vn. to project; from L. foris 
and jeter. 

Formaliste,' sm. a formalist, pedant ; see 
formel; and for Fr. endings in ~iste see 

§ »I7- . 

Formality, sf. formality. See formel. 

Format, sm. size (of books) ; from L. for- 
mat us. Its doublet \%forim. 
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niialt ij , 


Pormateur, aJj. awtivc; from L. lor-I for -ciii s.-o § 2^4. FmaW , 

^ , tUiuMcl nt fou-^ilsst'. * 

niatorcin. . .. i i 

Formation. >/. a fornution ; from L. ti.r- I-Ol sm. . . .ii ih-puiny. Ptov. 

.natio.u-m. from I. tbcMtmun.M^ „,i e,;'! 

Form©. '/. tonii ; tnun P. limn locus. Diumii^l' 

Formel, aJ/. lorm.il: fioni L. rorin.ili<.— a pass.i_«n’, * V\> iiu lilt.-Mriim .|ii.u. 

Dcr. /ormailU'.jhrniiiiii^iu^, for fnal\>lc, for- pi.u <lu li> mijm i local ico.’ For 6 

w;.r/is*r. § ‘‘I"" § 1 2ij ; fm -aticiim 

Former, m. to forni; tVom I., tonnarc. -tim' mi* j joi. 

Formidable, aJJ. t'onnitl.ibic ; irom L. lorAlI.LKK, i /. ; • whip .aw.-y. Soc ^Me/. 

formia.ibil'!?. Kl H DKK. o;;. .» tlimidL iIm.Ii lonm-rly /o/f/r^, 

Formulo. '/. .itoniuih: friMii L. fiuniula. lio I,, lul/'iiroiii. pDr i^-ipii.ir c (^ntr. of 

—Dor furmulK.'X,fnrmUA\XM. fulffurein iiitu fiil^’roin s('o § 51 ; hnire 

Forniquer, 2'<i. to touiicato: from L. fi)r- ful’reui, l»y rnii.i Imi.-mm giMo r, so § i6s. 

iiicari — Der. /orw/catour. yij;v//V.it;oii. l..oitiy fuPrem he i>\\\v> ftihIrF. Koru-o 

FORS, /'r.*'/). save, except; from L. Ibris. Its see § «)7 : tor Ir Itlr Ill'll. Cir.iiii. p. 

doublet is hors, q. v. 73* sottefis 0/ into on (^see § 157), 

FORT, adj, strong; from L. fortis. — Dcr. htMicc/oMf/rf.-— Dcr./m/./royer. 

/or! (siu.\/or/m. -^Foudre, sm. a tuu (^for liquids); from 

+Forte,rtr/i'.(Mus.)forte;thcIt./or/<?(§ 25'. I (ierm./«r/cT (§ 27). 

FORTKRESSE, a fortress. Prov./nr/tt/t^.s/i. FOVET, sm. 2 whip, properly a bundle of 


Sp. Jbr/fi/ezz r, from L. fortnlitia', dcr. 
from fortis, used for 2 strong work, We i 
find in a ijth-cciit. chronicler the phrase 
* Consul s occurrehaiit et regi fortalitial 
tradebaiit.* Forl = rsee§ 157; for atonic I 
a = e see § 54 ; for -itia =-^.sse sec § 245. 


twigs ; dim. of O. Fr./ot/, properly a branch 
of the beech, then branch of any tree. 
Fou, originally fair, is from L. fagus. For 
a = au = o sec /fto» and § 54, note 2; for 
loss of medial g see § 131. — Der. Jouetter’. 
from priin./ow comes /o//ailler. 


Fortification, sf. fortification ; from L. FOUGER. va. to grub (of b ars) ; from f.. 


fortificationern. 

Fortifier, va. to fortify; from L. forti- 
ficare. 

Fortuit, adj. fortuitous, casual ; from L. 
fortiiitus. 

Fortune, sf. fortune; from L. fortuna. — 
Der. mfortnne 

Fortunb, adj. happy; from L. forlunatus. 
— Dcr. in/orrw//r. 

FGSSE, sf. a pit, grave; from L. fossa. — . 
Den /o.ssettc,/os>oyer. 

FOSSE, sm. a ditch, drain ; frf)m L. fos- 
satum*, dcr. from fossa. FossaJ^um is 
found in the Lex Loiigobanloruin : ‘ Si 

quis fossatum in terra alterius fecerit/ For 
-atum =-c see § 201. 

Fossile, adj. fossil; from L. fos^ilis. 

FOSSOYER, vn. to ditch, dig a trench round. 
^ee fosse. — Der. /ossoyeiir, fossnyage. 

FOU, sm. a madman ; a softened form of its 
doublet /o/, q. v. For 1 = m see § 15S. 

FOU ACE, sf. a buttered roll. Prov. /og-ns.srt, 
\t. foccacia^ from L. focacia*, fern, of fo- 


fodicaro. For regular coiitr. into fod*care 
see §52; for I0.SS of d see § 1 20 ; for -care 
— .see § 265 ; for o~~ou see § 76. 

FOUG^.RK, sf. fern. O. Fr. fensfire, from 
L. filicaria*, der. from lilicem. For 
regular conlr. of filicdria into liPcaria 
see § 32; hence lilgeria. For c — g see 
§129; for a — e see § 54. Filgeria . 
is found in an i illi-cent. docmnenl : ‘Dcdit 
pcrpelnalitcr . . . percursiim centum porco- 
rum m glaiule et iilgcria.’ Filgeria be- 
comes felgcre (for i--e see § 72), then 
fengfre (for el=ieu sec § 137). 

fFougue, sf lury, lire, spirit; from P. 
foga (§ 25). — Der. /oMM-wcux. 

FOUILLKR, va. to excavate, dig; from L. 
fodiculare, frequent, of fodicare *. F«r 
regular conlr. of fodiciildre into fodic*- 
lar© see § 52. Fodiclare loses its medial 
d, see § 120, and becomes /owz 7 /er. For 
cl = // sec § 129; for o-^ou see § 7^* 
— Der. fouille (verbal subst.). For tlie 
compd. fnrfouiller, see that word. 


caoiiis*, used of bread baked under the FOUINE, a becch-martin ; formerly 


ashes: * Subcinericins, cinere coctus et re- 
versatus ipse cst ct focacius,* says Isidore 
of Seville. Focacius is der. from focus. 
Focacia becomes f ounce. For loss of 
medial c see § 1 29 ; for o ~ o« see § 76 ; 


originally faine, lx.faina. Cat. fagina, fro'^* 
L. fagina*, der. from fagus. The 
word fagina is used' for the beech-martii» 
in the following article of the Council ot 
Tarragon ; ‘ Nulli canoiiici vcl clerici . . • 
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•s Tubcas vcl virules ricr forraturas pci- from formica, its form would have been 
dc inarlis. dc faginis . . . portarc piac- fourmie. For -icus = •/ see § 212 ; for 0 = 
nViit ’ For loss of medial g see § 131 ; ou see § S 6 . 

7 . Krciich vowcl-diaiifjcs, ai ^ui-ouiy are FOURMIIJ .FR, to swarm (with); from 

L. formic ulare*, dcr, from formicula, 
loiMNK V- ^ ’ ^rom L. fuscina. For used by Apulciiis for a small aiit. For 

thc'rc'mlar coiilr. of fuscina into fus’na regular coiitr. into formiclare see § 52; 

• lu-iirc fouis7ie^\ by u--ow/, see hence fourmiller. For o-ou sec § 86; 

8 00 • tlicii/ow/W by loss of s. see § 14S. for cl --// see § 129. — Der. fourmilihit, 

■QI IR, r^^-to dif'j from L. fodere, found /oi/rmilhim ut. 
in the form fodiro in a doeiiment of a d. FOL’RMII.LON, vm. an ant-Vum; from 1 .. 
-0 For fodcro fodiro see accoitrir. formiculonom-^. deriv. of formiculor. 

Wnf d ire ba'omes fhuir. For Joss of medial F. .r letier-t h.inues se..- fourtn^lUr. 

LLs uo; lorO-o«sw § 76; (or O ■ FOCK.NAIS/i. ■/. . f„r,..u... It from 

lornnsein. 1 <t o ' t § ; i<'f 


a .u- 

mikiiow’u. / „ . . « A- 

Lfullare*; m CU^s. Ut. ur ou t , HH RKHH, *m. s 
find the diriv fulloneai. For u ■ / 

§ 97. ^Dcr. fnule i vcrhl s:. ■. /'-Wt .vr. h-i hSu^ 

/o?//erie,/ow/uie, rt/'.d»r. t- ***..»*^, 

FOULON, »M. a fuila; tinn \.. fu^lonem «» 

Foru ' 0 see § 97. ; ’* ' ’ 'A ^ \^> 

FOULQl'K, n/, ac'iot. O.Vr /''-s,' " -r . '.t< \.\ >. 




FOULQl'K, n/, ac'iot. O.Vr 
fuUca 'I Ik- -ica - - ; ..<f , .»va\ W > 
tiuu.uice()fl;iTe \\i:\\\ \ \ u o:. -‘C* 

F 0 l’R,s«/.aiiovcii ; lonm-ilN J',r. \\\ i \ \ 
font, It./arfio, from L. furnvis. Vot 


*‘.0. 

, ' ♦ t kA 

' V'. ^ at-M « W 

fi 't- :■*» . \ ^'irifcrr 

... t« • t ''«♦ • — I'cf. 


~(iu see ^ ()*; ; Uu ra — u see W.-^X. t.i'i.vxu \ jo>.r7uu\e,.\ j ut. 

p. Si.—Der. kfimuO.VT. \ot\u /onrmlv. Vv.)V'\<\vj\(.iV.. v/,j. k.t ; n»r...iT\v /orm.rk?, 
/oi/r/jeau, ^^(ot el — tnu see ^ \ /oi«r?u-e,\ from O. Vv, / toclvvxTn. i 

/ownniT, /oMrnaj»e,/oio*n'i\, ' Carolmj^ian documents. In a Cbariul.ny- 


t i'ourbe, od/. cheating ; introd. in i6th 
cent, from It. furbo (^§ 25). — Dcr. fourbCf 
f'UirbQna. 

FOURUIR, vn. to furbish; of Germ, origin, 
0 . IJ G. (§ 20). For u = om sec 
§ 9 7. —Dcr. /owrdssage, forbisbuie, four- 
seiir. 

FOFKHU, adj, foundered, having foot disease; 
lornierly fnrbu^ partic. of O. Fr. verb for- 


C.kTohngian documents. In a Cbartul.ny 
of Louis the Pious, a.d. 796, we find: 
‘Inhibuit a plebeiis . . . amioijas militarcs, 
quas vulgo fodrum vocaiit, dari.’ Fo- 
drum is of Genu, origin, answering to 
Goth, fodr (§ 20). Fodrum becomes 
forre by changing dr into ;•;* (sec § 168), 
hence icTiv. forrage, whence fourrage (for 
o — ou see § 86). — Der. fourragci, four- 
rofi'cre, fourrag^m. 


hoire^ to diink hard. It was believed that FOURRLAU, stti. a sheath, case, frock ; for- 


tliis disease was caused by giving horses too 
iiiuch water after a long journey. For ety- 
mology of forboire sec Loire ; for is from 
b. foris. For forbu =fonrbu sec § 86. 

"OURCUE, sf. a fork ; from L. furca. For 
u - ou see § 97; for o -^ch see § 126. — 
. jonrch^\XQ,f(mrchoi\ four cJvo^ four client 
/o//rgon (a poker). 


nierly fourrel \ for el — eau see § 158. 

Fourrel is dim. of O. b'r. fourre. Fourre 
is of Germ, origin, answering to Goth. 
fodr (§ 20). For dr = rr see § 168; for 
o = ou see § 86. — From O. Fr. forre comes 
va. fourrer, to thrust, poke, as with a 
fourrean, 

FOURRER, vn. to thrust, poke, stuff in.— 


'OURGON, sm. a van, baggage-wagon. Der./oMrre,/o?irrure, /oMrreur. 

Origin unknown. FOURRIER, &m. formerly an officer of the 

■OURMI, .v/. an ant; formerly formic from royal household, employed to see to quarters 
b. formicus*. inasc. form of formica. and food, a courier, properly one who sees 

Fourvii in O. Fr. is a sm. ; had it come to the forage. From L. fodrarius *, used 
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of one who looks after forage in Carol, 
documents, as e. g. in llincmar, Opusc. 5 : 
*De cocrccndis niililiim rapinis: Et niitte 
homines scciindum coiisuetiidinein prae- 
decessorum vesironini, qui in longius per- 
gant propter fodrarios.’ -Fodrarius is 
from fodrum. see under fourrage. For o — 
ow see § 86; for dr — rr see § 168; for 
-arius = -/fr see § 19S. The place where 
these fourriera lodged was called fonrrih‘e^ 
a word applied later to the pound in which 
strayed beasts are put and kept for a time. 

FOURRURE, $^f. fur. Sec fourrer. 

FOURVOYER, va. to mislead ; formerly for- 
voyer, to go out of the way, compd. of 
far (L. foris) and vnyer (deriv. from vote). 
For o = ou see § 86. — Dcr. /o?irvoienicnt, 

FOYER, sm. a fire-grate ; from Low L. foca- 
rium *, dcr. from focus. We find in a medie- 
val gK)s.sar)( the following; ‘ Igniariumifoca- 
rius locus in quo fit ignis.’ Focarium 
losing its medial c (sec § 129) becomes 
/oyer by -arium = -/Vr, sec § 198. 

t Frac, sm. a fiock-coat ; from Germ. 
/rack (§ 27). 

tFracasser, va, to shatter; introd. in 
the 16th cent, from It. /raemsare (§ 25). 
— Der. fracas, 

f'raction, >f. a fraction ; from L. frac- 
tion e 111. — Der. /ractiom\2\xQt fractionweXf 
fractionncxnewt. 

Fracture, sf. a fracture; from L. fractura, 
— Der: fracturex. 

Fragile, adj. frail; from L. fragilis. Its 
doublet is frele^ q. v. 

Fragilite, >/. fragility, frailty ; from L. fra- 
gilitatcm. 

Fragment, sin. a fragment; from L. frag- 
meiiturn. 

FRAI, sm. spawn. See frayer. 

FRAIRIE, sf. an cnlertainnient, mcxry-mak- 
ing ; properly a meeting, assembly, then a 
pleasure parly ; from L. fratria. Fortr = r 
see § 168 ; for see § 54. 

FRAIS, adj. fresh. Prov. /me, ft. fresco, a 
word of Cjcim. origin, A.S. /me (§ 20). 
For e-oi -ai sec §§ 60, 63; for .sc — .s see 
hois. The (feriii. form fresc was Latinised 
into frescus by the (^aho-Roinans, whence 
fern, fresca became fresche by changing c 
into ch (see § 126); fra^che became fratche 
by loss of s (see § I48). Frais is a doublet 
of /rc‘y7/c.T— Dcr. fratcheux, fralchir, ra- 
fraich\x. ^ 

FRAIS, sm. pi. cost, expense ; pi. of O. Fr. 
frail. Origin uncertain ; either from L. 
fredum a fine, in the Germanic laws, as in 


the Ripuarian Code: ‘ Fredum aiffein non 
illi judici tribuat, qui cul[)am commisit, sed 
illi qui solutioncm recipit.’ Fredum is 
of Germ, origin, and .answers to Dan. /red, 
Gexva. friede, and signifies lightly a payment' 
for having broken the public peace (§ 20). 
Fredum becomes frail. For e = oi — ni 
see §§ 60, 63. Or, with Littre, from Low L. 
fractum*, found in I4th-cent. documents 
ill sense of cost, t xpense, whence frail by 
-actum = -mV, see § 129. — Der, d<'/royer. 

FRAISE, sf. a strawberry ; from L. fragea*, 
deriv. of fragum*. For ea — ia sec 
abreger ; for gia — se sec agencer : cp. also 
gesier from gigerium, from gin- 

giva. For a - ai see § 54 — Dcr./rm.Mcr. 

FRAISE, sf. a fringe, lacework. Origin un- 
known. — Dcr. fraisex. 

FRAISE, sf. a rulHe (a term used by butchers). 
Origin unknown. 

FRAMBOISE, ./. a raspberry; of Germ, 
origin, Dutch bramhezie, a blackberry 
(§ 27). For h = v^f an unique change at 
the beginning of a word, sec avant and 
hceuf\ for e — o/sce § 63. — Der. /ramtofsicr, 
framhoisiix, 

FRANC, sm. a franc, value 9.69 pence; so 
called from the old device on it, Francorum 
Rex. 

FRANC, adj. free, exempt ; from late L. fran- 
cus*^, meaning ‘free’ in Merov. docunienis. 
This sense remains in such phrases as franc 
de porl, etc. Francuis is from 0 . 11 . C. 
franco 20). — Der. yrnwchir (to free one- 

self, to leap over an obstacle), /n/wchisc. 
af/rmrehir. 

FRANCA IS, sm. a Frenchman, sf. a Frciirh- 
wornan ; formerly fran^.ois, from L. fraiic- 
ensis*, deiiv. of Franc, as the name ol a 
people, with suffix -ensis, used in Lat. to 
express nationality. Francensis, regularly 
reducing ns to s (see § 163), became 
francesis, thence fran^ois, then fraiu;tus 
(for Q^oi — ai see §§ 60, 63). — Der. Jrnn- 
ciscr, /r««ci.sation. 

FRANCllIR, va. to leap over. Sec franc. 

FRANCHISE, sf the franchise, freedom (of a 
city). See franc. 

FRANCE, sf. a fringe ; formerly frins[f 
Wallachiaii frimhie, from L. fimbria- 
For transposition of r see aprelc, wheiiLe 
frimbia, whence the W allachian frinihie. 
Frimbia consonifies ia into ge (see ahr*^‘ 
ger), loses b (see Hist. Gram. p. b’l). 
changes m into /i (sec § 160), hence 

fringe. For in — en = an see § 7 4*'^ 
Der. frangex* 
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fFrangipane, sf. frangipane; the It. 
frnngipnne (§ 25). 

FRAPPKRi va. to strike. "Prov, frappar. It. 
frappare, from Scand. hruppa^ to han<llc 
roughly, thence by extension to strike (§ 20). 
For hr — fr cp. freux^ hroc ; /roc, hroch ; 
frimas, hrim. — l^nx.frappe (verbal subst.), 
frappem^w^^ frnpp^wx. 

fFrasque, /. a farce; introd. in i6th 
cent, from Vi.fraka (§ 25). 

Fraternel, adj. fraternal; from L. frater- 
nal is. 

Fraternity, s/. fraternity; from L. frater- 
n i t a t e m . — Dcr. /rn/cr«iser. 

Fratricide, (1) s/w. fratricide (the act); 
from L. fratricidium. (2) sm. a fratri- 
cide (the person); from L. fratricida. 

Fraude, ./ fraud ; from L. fraudem. — Der. 
framhx, fraud^wx. 

Frauduleux, ml}, fraudulous; from. L. 
fraud iilosus. 

FRAYKR, va. to trace out (a road), to mark 
out ; formerly froyer^ from L. fricare. 
For icare =- oyer see employer; for oy — ay 
see § 63. — Viiv.frai (verbal subst.). 

FRAYKIJR, $f. fright, fear ; formerly froyeitr, 
from L. frigorem" (shuddering caused by 
fright). For loss of medial g see § 131 
for i = o/ (or oy) sec § 74 ; for oi — ai see 
§ 63 ; for o — eti see § *Jk). 

FRKDAINE, sf. a frolic. Origin unknown. 

FREnONNFAi, vn. to hum. Origin un- 
known. — Dcr./m/o««/‘ment. 

t Pregate, sf. a frigate; introd. in i6th 
cent, irom It fregnta (§ 25). 

FREIN ,.s7;i. a bridle ; from L. frenum. For 
0 ei before n, m, cp. plenum, plein; 
§ 61. 

t Frelater. vn. to sophisticate, adulterate. 
This word signih'ed formerly to decant, 
transfuse ; from FJem. verUiten (§ 20), by 
'ueiathesis of vcrlalen into vrelaten (sec 
fipreit).- - Dcr. frelafcux, frelafii^c. 

FRFT.K, (tdj. frail; formerly fraile^ from L. 
fragilis. For regular contr. of frdgilis 
into frag’lis see § 51; for gl =^// see 
cniller and § I31 ; for ai = c see § 103, 
note I, and § 104. Frele is a doublet of 
f'dgile^ q. V. — Der. frelon (properly an 
insect whose body is trail and feeble ; a 
hornet, drone). 

pRELDN, &m. a hornet. See frUe. 

rRELUCHE, sf. a tuft (of silk, etc.). Origin 
unknown. — Der. freluquQX.. 

sm. a coxcomb. See frehtche, 
REMIR^ to shudder at ; from L. fre- 
For change of accent (fremyre 


for frymSre) see acconrir; for e = j see 
59. — Der. /remissement. 

FRF^NF), sm. an ash ; formerly fresne. It, 
frnssino, from L. fraxinus, by regular 
change from froxinus to frassinus 
(' Cinomodo vadit ad capnt frassino- 
rum,' says Ducangc). Frassinus, contrd. 
(see § 51) into frass'nus, becomes fresne. 
For a=i^ see § 54; for loss of s see § 
148. 

Pr6n6siy, sf. a phrensy; from L. phre- 
ncsis. 

Frenytique, adj. frantic; from L. phre- 
neticus. 

Fryquence, sf, frequency; from L, fre- 
quentia. 

Fryquent, adj, frequent; from L. fre- 
quentern. 

Frequenter, va. to frequent; from L. 
frequentare. — Der. /;v'ywc«/ation, /re- 
ywe«/atif. 

FRERE, sm. a brother ; from L. iYatrem. 
Fortr = rsce § 168; for a see § 54. 
— Der. coufrvre, con/vrie. 

FRESAIE, sf. a white owl ; in Poitevin patois 
presaie, in Gascon brftsngve, from L. prae- 
saga (properly a bird of ill omen). For 
ae see § 103 ; for lo.ss of g see § 13 1 ; 

j for a = a/ see § 54. The change from pr 
to fr is quite without example, and throws 
doubt on this origin for the word. 

’I'Fresque, sf. a fresco; introd. in i6?h 
cent, from \X. fresco (§ 25). Its doublet is 
/ra/s, q v. 

PRESSURE, sf. the pluck (of animals). 
Origin unknown. 

FRET, sm. freight (of a ship) ; of Germ, 
origin, O. H. G. freht (§ 20). — Der. y}*t//er, 
fnUcwx. af//*c/er. 

FRETILLER, va. to frisk, wriggle ; from L. 
frictillare *, dcr. of frictare *, frequent, 
of fricare. For cb = / sec § 168; for 
i = esee § 72. — Dcr. /nV///cnicnt. 

FRETIN, sm. fry, small fry, trash. Origin 
nnknowii. • 

FRETTE, sf. a hoop (in building), curbing. 
Origin unknown. — Der. fretfex. 

FREUX, sm. a rook ; of Germ, origin, O. Sax. 
hroc (§ 20). For Germ, hr—fr scofrap^ 
per ; for 0 eu see § 79. 

Friable, adj. friable ; from L. friabilis.— 
Der. friahil'W^. 

FRIAND, smf. an epicure. Sec frire, — Der, 
friandist. •A^friandtr, 

FRICANDEAU, sm. a fricandeau (in cook- 
ery). Origin unknown. 

FRICASSER, va, to fricassee, metaph. to 
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squander. Origin unknown.— Der. /n- was first used in defensive warfare I,, ,■ 

province of rnesl.md, 

FRICHE, t/. waste (of land). Origin un- FRISER, va. to fri/y,, curl (hair). Oti. 

known.-Der. dd/Wc/ter. unknown.— Der. /risure, frison, /r/sou, 

FRICOT, sm, a ragout, stew. Origin un- denser. 

known.— Der. /nVo/er,/nco/eur. FRISSON, sm, a shivering, shudder; former 

Friction, friction; from L. frictioncm. fri^n, from L. frictionem, found 
Its doublet is frisson, q. v.— Der./; 7 <r//o«ner. Gregory of Tours ; ‘ Ita sospitati est resi 

FRILEUX. adj. chilly. O. Yx.frilltux, from tutus ut nec illas, quas vulgo frictiom 

L. frigidulosus*, deriv. of frigidulus. vocaiit, ultra perferret.* For -0110116111 
Under /ro/rf we see that frigidus was -fo« sec § 2 .^ 2 ; for friyon frUi^on s, 

found ill I opular Lat. in the form frigdus; ageneer. Frisson is a doublet of frietk 

which shows that the contr. from frigid- q. v. — Der./ri&.>o«ncr,/ri.sso«uenunt. 

ulosus into frig 'dulosufl had taken pi ice FRITURE, s/, frying; from L. frictura 
in the Lat. of the time of the later Km- Forct«=/see § 129. 
pire. Frigdulosus reduced gd to d (see Frivole, adj. frivolous; from L. frivolu 
amande)t then friduldsus was regularly — Der. /riuo/iiv. 

confrd. (see § 52) into frid'losus, whence jFROC,sm. a frock, coat ; in Low Lat. brom 
by assimilating dl into //, then into r from O. H. G. //roc^ (§ 20). For Gem 
I (see § 168), and by -osus = (see hr —fr see f rapper. — Der.frocaxd, defrrrpn 

§ 229). defroquer. 

FRIMAS, .-OM. hoar frost ; der. from O. Scand. FROID, adj. eo\d\ from L. frigdus, ii«c( 
hrim (§ 20) . For Germ, hr^fr see frap- popularly at Rome for frigidus. ‘Pri 
per. — Der./r/maire. gida non frieda,* says the Appendix at 

PRIME, sf. a pretence, sham. Origin un- Probum. We also find the forms frigdoi 
known.— Der./r/wousse. and frigdosus, &c. For this loss 0 

FRINGALK, sf. a sudden hunger ; In Norm. i see § 52. Frigdus becomes froid bj 
patois /ro/ni/a/e, a corruption ol faimvalle, gd — d (see amande) and i = oi (sec § 74) 
‘hungry-evil’ (a veterinary term). — Dtr.^oir/eur,^oiV/ure, re/roiV/ir. 

FRINGANT, adj. dapper, brisk; der. from FR(.'ISSER, i/o. to bruise, rub violently; fron 
fringaer. Origin unknown. L. frictiare *, der. from frictus, partic 

FRINGUER, t/a, to dance and leap. Origin offricare. For-ctiare — -sser see ogf/im 

unknown. Littro proposes the L. frigere, and § 264; for i^of see § 74. — Der. 

with interpolated nasal n. /roissenicnt,^o/sAure. 

FRIPE, sf. a rag, scrap. See friper. — Der. FROLER, va to graze ; from L. frictulare^ 
frip\ei.fripei\e, dim. of frictare *, frequent, of fricare. 

FRIPER, va. to rumple, squander, swallow Frictulare becomes frituMre by ct~t 
down. Origin unknown. — Der. /r//>on. (see § 129); fritMdre, regularly contnl. 

FRIPON, sni. (also adj.") a knave, cheat, (see § 52) to frit’lare, changes i into o by 

originally a gourmand ; der. from friper . — an unusual change (see /rotter'), whence 

Dex.fripotmei\e,fripom\er,fripon\\ea\x. frofler, whence froler, by assimilating /I 

FRIRE, va. to fry; from L. frigere. For into / (see § 168). — Der. /rd/«ncnt. 

regular contr. of frigSre into frig’re see FROM AGE, sm. chefse ; formerly formagt^ 
§ 51 ; whence frire by reduction of gr Prov. formatge, from L. formaticum* 

tor, see Hist. Gram. p. 81. — Der. /r/and (=caseum in Merov. and Carol, docu- 

(Jxom /riant, i*axt\c. of frire, Wke riant horn inents. In the Glo.«ses of Reichenau, 8th 

rire. FViaiirf means properly anything ap- cent., we have ‘ca sen m = formaticum’)- 

petising, thence, by a remarkable extension Formaticum is properly anything made 

of meaning, an epicure. The old form of in a form. Papias quotes formaticuflt 

friand is alwa3's /riant, showing that the as a popular word : ‘ caseus vulgo formftti* 

above is the correct etymology). cum.* Ducange quotes a qth-ceiit. pas* 

+ Frise, sf. (Archit.) a frieze; from Sp. sage to like effect; ‘Ova inanducant 

friso (§ 26). formaticum, id est, caseum.' Formati* 

Frise, sf. woollen frieze; a word of hist. cum becomes /ormage by -aticum = 

origin, see § 33. It came from Friesland. (see § 248) ; then fromage by transposition 

Frise (Cheval de), sf. a military term, of r (see dpreU), — Der. fromagex, fro^^ 

of hist, origin (§ 33), so called because it agerie. 
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FROMENT, sm, wheat; from L. fru- t Fugue, sf, a fii^e; from li, fuga 


mentum. for u = o see § 93- 
FRONCER, i/rt. to wrinkle up, frown ; from 
L. frontiare *, der. from frontem. For 
-tiare see § 264 — "Ott-fironce (verbal 
subst.), Aowef meiit, /ro«eis, ^^froncer, 
FRONDE, sf. a sling ; from L. funda. For 
u»o see § 97 r ior intercalated r see 
chanvre and Hist. Gram. p. 80. — Der. 
/rondeTf/rondeuT. 

FRONT, sm. forehead, front ; from L. fron- 
tem. — Der. fronta], /row/eau, fronton; af- 
front, affronter, confrontex, effronte, effront- 
erie. 

FRONTIERE, sf. a frontier; from late L. 
fronteria*, a word used for a boundary 
line in medieval documents, literally the 
face-to-face boundaries between two coun- 
tries; from frontem. For o = /e see § 56. 
Prontispice, sm. a frontispiece; from L. 
frontisp icium *. 

FRONTON, sm. a frontal, pediment. See 
front. 

FROTTER, vn. to rub ; from L, frictare *, 
frequent, of fricore. f'er ct = r/ see 
§ 168; for i = o cp. ordino, ordonne; 
frictulare, froler. — Der. frottemewX, frott^ 
age, /ro 7 eur, frotttnr. 

tPructldor, sm. Fructidor (the 12th 
month in the Republican Calendar, from 
Aug. 18 to Sept. 16); der. from L. fructus 
Fructification, sf fructification ; from L. 
fructificationem. 

Pructifier, to fructify; from L, fruc-, 
tificare. 

Pructueux, adj. fruitful; from L. fruc- 
tuosiis. For -osus s= see § 229. 
Frugal adj. frugal; from L. frugalis. 
Frugality, sf. frugality; from L. frugali- 
tateni. 

Frugivore, adj. frugivorous ; from L. 
frugem and vorare. 

fruit, sm. fruit; from L. fructus. For 
ct = i 7 see § 129. — Der. /rw//ier, /ri/jVerie, 
FRUSQUIN, sm. one’s goods and chattels 
(with a depreciatory sense). Origin un- 
known. 

tPruste, adj. defaced (of coins, etc.) ; 
from It. frusto (§ 25). 

Frustration, sf. frustration ; from L. frus- 
trationem. 

Frustrer, va. to defraud, frustrate ; from L. 
rustrari. 

Fugace, adj. fugitive, transient ; from L. 
'"itgacem. 

Fugitif, adj. fugitive, sm. a fugitive; from 
L. fugitivus. 


25;. its aouDiet IS jute. 

FUIR, vn. to flee; from L. fUgSre. For 
regular contr. into fugVe see § 51, 
whence fuir. For gr^ir see § 131. — Der. 
fuite (partic. subst., see absou/^, j^jfard, 
s*en^//r. 

FUITE, sf. flight, See fuir. 

Fulg^ral, adj. fulgurous; from L. fuLgu- 
ralis. 

Fulguration, sf. lightning; from L. ful- 
gurationem. 

Fuligineux, adj. fuliginous ; from L. 
fuliginosus. 

Fulminer, va. to fulminate; from L. ful- 
m i n a r e . — Der. fulminant, fulmination. 
FUMER, vn. to smoke, va. to dry by smoke ; 
from L. fumare. — Der. fum 6 e (partic. 
subst.), ftwtage, ///met, fumeux, fumoix, 
///7?/eron,/wwiste, enfomex, parfutnex. 
FUMEUX, adj. smoky; from L. fumosus. 

For -osus = -e//x sec § 229. 

FUMIER, sm. dung ; formerly femier ; from 
L. fimarium*, deriv. of fimus. For 
-arius = -fer see § 198: for i.=.e see § 68; 
the change from e to u is French and popu- 
lar, as in some parts fcmelle is proned. 
fumelle. seiner as sumer (Littrd). 
Fumigation, sf. fumigation. See fiimiger, 
Fumiger, va. to fumigate; from L. fum- 
iga r e. — Der. fumigation, fumigatoxxe. 
Funambule,s77z. a rope dancer, a/^'. dancing 
on the rope; from L. funambulus. 
Pundbre, adj. funeral; from L. funebris. 
Fun^railles, sf. pi. funeral ; from L. fune- 
ral i a *. For -aiia = -a/7/e see § 278. 
Fundraire, adj. funeral; from L. fune- 
rarius. 

Funeste, adj, fatal, baleful ; from L. 
funestus. 

Funin, sm. a hawser; dim. of fune, which 
from L. funis. 

FUR, S77i..in proportion ; a pleonastic expres- 
sion, for fur means price, measure, pro- 
portion. Fur is from L. forum, in sense 
of price ; see h forfait. For q*» see 
§ 77. Fur is a doublet of for, q. v. 
FURET, S77I. a ferret; dim. of fur ♦; a root 
answering to L. ftiro*, in Isidore of Seville. 
Puro* is a deriv. of fur, a thief. For such 
metaphors see § 13. — Der. //r^^er (properly 
to hunt with the ferret, then to rummage). 
FURETER, vn. to ferret, rummage. See 
furet. — Der. furetenr. 

Pureur. sf. fury ; from L. furorem. 
Furibond, adj. furious; from L. furi- 
bundus. 
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Purie, sf. fury ; from L. furia. 

Furieux. adj. furious; from L. funosus 

For ’08113 =-e»x see § 221) 

Fi21*021cJg. sm. a gatlieriug, boil ; from L. 
furunculus*, dim, ot fur, 

JPurtif, atfj. furtive; from L, furtivus, 

FUSAIN, sm, spin d/e wood, a tree of whicli 
the wood makes gord spindles (fuseau). 
Fusain is connected with fmean, and answers 
to a supposed Lat. fusanus*, deriv. of 
fusus. For -anus — -o/;i see § 194. The 
word is also used for the charcoal used by 
draughtsmen, which is made of spintllewood. 

FUSEAU, sm. a spindle, distad' ; formerly 
fusel. For el = eau see § 158. Fm^el re- 
presents a L. fusellus *, from fusus. 

FUSEE, sf. a spindleful ; properly the ball of 
thread on the spindle, then a piece of 
artillery of that shape. In its first sense 
fuseau comes from L. fusata *, which has 
the same meaning. * Portans secum duas 
fusatas fill,’ says a document of a.d. 1355. 
For -ata = -eV see § 201. 

Fuser, va. to fuse; from L. fusare*, 
deriv, of partic. fusus, from fundere. 

Fusible, od/. fusible; from L. fusibilis. — 
Uer. fimbilwe (from fusibilitatem *, 
from fusibilis). 

FUSIL, sm. a steel (to strike flint with), 
tinderbox, hammer (of a gun), then a 


musket, by extension. F,nn is in It /■ f 
from L. fooilo *, steel (to strike firewiri^^ 
(tom fooua. Fore see « fore! 

see § 129 — r>er./«s///ir./„.s, 7 /adc, 
FOBion. ./ lasion; f,om L. fusionem 
Its doublet is/otsoa, q. v.—Der. /its/ornKt. 
Fustiger, va. to beat, whip; from i, 
fu s t i gare. — Der. /iistig^ition. 
fOt, sm. a cask ; formerly fust ; properly 
wood (as in the phrase le fut d'une lajice\ 
from L. fustis. For loss of s see § 148. 
•i— Der. /w/aie, /i//aille (a little cask),/w/fi 
(crafty, one who has experience, has suf- 
fered, in O. Fr. one who has been beaten 
with a fUt or stick), af/n/ (compd. of d and 
i. e.=att hors, properly the leaning one’s 
gun against a tree to watch game ; thence i 
gun-carriage). 

FUTAIE. sf. a forest. See fill. 

FUTAILLE, sf a small cask. See ftf. 
f Futaine, sf. fustian; forinerly/7/s/m)f«^ 
introd. in middle ages, through Genoese 
cornmerce, from It fustagno (§ 25). 
fOtE, adj. crafty. See fut. 

Futile, ndj. futile; from L. futilis. 
Futility, sf futility; from L. fiitilitatem, 
Futur, ndj. future; from L. futurus. 
FUYANT, adj, flying, fleeting, fading. See 
fair. 

FUYARD, sm. a fugitive. See/«/r. 


G. 


fGabarre, sf. a storeship, lighter; from 
It. gabarra (§ 25). — DcT.gabancr,gabant 
(a model for the construction of these ships, i 
then used for any naval model). , 

GABELLE, sf gabel, salt-tax ; originally any 
kind of tax, a word of Germ, origin, Engl. 
gaheh gavef A.S. gafol (§ 20). M. Dozy, 
on the other hand, argues that the word 1 
is Arabic in origin (§ 30), through Sp. alca- 
bala (§26) from Ar. al-habrda, a kind of 
tax. — Der. gahelewr, gabelou^ gabelex, 
gabeliLge. 

GABER, va. to mock at, gibe at. It. gab- 
bare ; of Germ, origin. O. Scand. gabba, to 
deceive (§ 20). 

f Gabier, sm. a topman ; introd. from It. 
gabbiere (§ 25). 

i* Gabion, &m. a gabion ; introd. from It. 
gabbione (§ 25). — Per. gabiomier. 


GAche, sf. a st»aple ; from Sp. al-guazn, ! 
•hinge (§ 26), which is of Ar. origin. — Der 
gdchettc. 

GAcIIER, va. to bungle ; formerly gascheXi 
properly to tem| er mortar: of Germ, 
origin, O. H. G. waskau, to wash ( § 20) ; 
whence in Low Lat. a form wascare** 
whence gaicher^ by regular transformation. 
For initial w = g'// -=g' before o.scewadiaret 
gager; weidaniarc *, g'og/ipr ; wantus. 
gant; warant, g’orrofwr ; w at ten ^ garder] 
VfAxennz, gareitne ; ytrAX on. garer; war' 
nian, garnir; wastel, gdteau; weik 
gauche; wafer, gaufre; walu, gauU\ 
wasoy gazon. g^w remains before ^ : wcrrai 
guerre; werjan, gurrir; wahten, 

For OB, = che see §§ 126 and 54; 
loss of s see § i' 48. — Der. gdche (verba! 
subst.), gdcheuT, gdehenz, gdchisv 
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JACHETTE, sf, a tumbler (term of gunnery). 
See gache. 

iO-ade, sm, a codfish ; from Gr. 70801. 
GADOUE, sf. a clearing out (of cesspools, 
etc.). Origin unknown. — Der. gadou^xA, 
gaffe, sf. a boat-hook, gaf ; of Celtic origin, 
Gael, gaf (§ 19).— Der. gaff^x. 
gage, sm. a pledge, forfeit. See gager. — 
Der. gagiste. 

: gager, va. to wager, hire, pay. Prov. 

I gatjar, from L. vadiare*, found in Ger- 
manic codes : it is der. from L. vadium *, 

; found in the same codes in sense of a pledge. 

: Vadium is of Germ, origin, and answers 
I to Goth, vadi (§ 20). Vadiare, regu- 
larly transformed (see abreger, and Hist. 
Gram. p. 65) into vadjare, becomes gager. 
For dj— g see ajouter ; for v=g see 
■ game. — Der. gage (verbal subst.), gngerie, 
gflgeur, gngeure, engager, degager. 
GAGNAGE, sm. pasture-land, pasturage. See 
gagner. 

GAGNER, va. to earn; formerly, to make 
profit out of cultivation, earlier still, to 
make profit by pasturing cattle ; originally, 1 
to pasture : this sense is kept in gagnage, 
q. V., and in such hunting phrases as le 
lievre gagne, le cerf gagm, i, e, the hare, 
slag, feeds. Gagner, in O. Fr. gaagner, 
Prov. gazanhar. It. guadagnare, O. Sp. 
guadanar, is of Germ, origin, O. H. G. 
weidanjan (from weida, a pasture), to 
pasture cattle (§ 20). This form answers 
to the Low Lat. form weidaniare *. For 
loss of medial d see § 120 ; for w—g see 
gucher; for m=g« see cigogne. Gaagner 
had formed the O. Fr. verbal subst. gaaing, 
iiuw contrd. into gain. 

OAI, adj. gay, blithe; of Germ, origin, 
O. H. G. gahi, lively, alert, whence later 
gay (§ 20). — Der.gaict^, egayer, ga/ement. 
tGaiac, sm. guiac, holywood; a word 
^ iiitrod. from St. Domingo. 
tjAIETE, sf. gaiety. See gai. 

^IAILLARD, sm. sprightly, merry. Origin 
unknown. — Der. gaillardise, xagaillardix. 
JiAIN, sm. earnings, profits. See gagner. 
jAINE^ sf. a sheath ; from L. vagina. For 
'n>Sina=-ame see faine. The form vaina 
became gatne by changing the initial v 
g, as in vastare, gdier, and Hist, 
p. 64. Gaine is a doublet of vagine. 
gatmex, gainexie, engamer, ren- 
ffniwer, dega</;er. 

''^ala, sm. a gala; introd. from It. gala 
^ALANT, adj. worthy, good, gallant ; partic. 


of O. Fr. galer, to rejoice. This word is 
of Germ, origin, from A. S. gal (§ 20).-— 
Der. ga/on/erie, galanhn, galantisex. 

Galantine, sf. a galantine (dish of turkey 
or veal, fish, with herbs, etc.) ; from Low 
Lat. galatina*, found in medieval docu- 
ments. For the insertion of n see con- 
combre. Gaiatina* is a corruption of 
gelatina (see gelatine). An example of 
this word is found in the Philippide of Guil- 
laume le Breton (liv. x.) : ' Millia salmo- 
num murenarumque ministrat Britigenis, 
quos inde procul commercia mittunt Chara 
diu, dum servat eis galatina vigorem.' 
A MS. account-book of a.d. 1240 gives the 
same sense to the word : * De duodecim 1 am- 
predis portatis in galatina.’ 

Galaxie, sf. a galaxy ; from Gr. ya\a(ia. 

fGalbanum, sm. galbanum; the L. 
galbanum. 

i*Galbe, sm. (Archit.) entasis, entour; 
garbe in Ronsard (i6th cent.) : from It. 
jforio (§ 25). 

GALE, sf. scab (on fruit, etc.), itch ; properly 
a hardness of skin, thence a "'cutaneous 
disorder which makes the skin hard and 
thick: from L. callus. Callus is found 
in sense of the itch in medieval Lat. We 
find its deriv. callosus in sense of scurfy 
in an ilth-cent. document: * Insuper ex- 
pertus oalloso corpore lepram.* For c~g 
see § 1 29. Littre however suggests four dif- 
ferent origins for this word; adopting none. 
— Der. g^eux (whose doublet is calleux). 

fGaleg^a, sm. (Bot.) goatsbeard; from 
Sp. gallega (§ 26). 

Galdne, sf. (Min.) galena; from L. ga- 
lena. 

i'Galdre, 5/. galley; introd. ip i6th cent, 
from It. galera (§ 25). — Der. galerien. 

Galeiie, sf. a gallery ; from late Lat. 
galeria*. 

GALERNE, ^f. the north-west wind ; of Celtic 
origin, Bret, gwalern (§ 19). 

GALET, sm. a pebble, shovel-board; of 
Celtic origin, being a dim. of O. Fr. go/, 
a stone: Gael, gal (§ 19). — Der. gedette 
(which has the flat and round shape of the 
galet). 

GALETAS, sm. a garret. A word of hist. ' 
origin (§ 33), from galatas, the name of 
a tower or chamber in the house of the 
Templars at Constantinople; thence in the 
15th cent, it was used of a large room, 

* galatas grans et adrois' ; thence, an upper 
chamber, or prison in a town; thence a 
garret. Littr 4 , 
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GALIMATIAS, m. nonsense. Ori|^n nn-. after the Or. letter gamma. GoyofAiM* 

known. , „ Mmedthenot«orthes«leA,B.C.D.l 

GALION, sm. a galleon; from O. Fr. gfl/ea. j F, G, in which A was the low la on th 
Origin unknown. I violoncello; then, to indicate one not 

GALIOTE, sf. a galliot See galion. / below this A, he used the Greek r, whici 

Galipot, sm. galipot, hard turpentine. Origin / thus standing in front of the whole scale ha; 

unknown. I ^ven its name to it. 

Galle, s/. an oak-apple, gall ; from L. galla. f Qanache, s/. the lower jaw (of a horse) 
— Der. gn//ique. then a dunce ; from It. ganascia (§ 25), 

Gallican, adj. Gallican; from L. galli- which is a kind of deriv. of L. gena. 

canus*, from gallus. Ganglion, sm. a ganglion; from L. gan- 

Gallinac^, adj, gallinaceous; from L. gal- glionem. 

linaceus. Gangrene, sf. a gangrene; from L. gan- 

tOallon, sm. a gallon; the Engl. ga//o» graena. — Der. gangreneux, gangrener. 

(§ 28). fGangue, sf. (Min.) gangue, veinstone; 

GALOCHE, sf. a galosh; properly a shoe from Germ, gang (§ 27). 

with a wooden sole ; from L. calopedia*, GANSE, f. bobbin. Origin unknown, 
used often for a wooden shoe in medieval GANT, sm. a glove; from L. wantu8^ 
writers. Calopedia is from Gr. naXo- In ^he Capitularies of Charles the Great 


irdStov. Calopedia is contr. (see § 52) 
into calop’dia, which is transformed regu- 
larly (see abreger) into calopd’ja, whence 
galoche. For c=g see § 125 ; for pd = d 
see hideux; for dja = cAe see § 244. 

GALONNER, va. to lace (with gold, silver, 
etc.). Origin unknown. — Der. galon. 


we have ^wantos in aestate,' and in the 
Acta Sanctorum, *chirothecas quas vnlgo 
wantos vocant.' Wantus is of Germ, 
origin, answering to Swed. wante (§ 20). 
Wantus becomes gant by w=:g (see 
gacher). — Der. gantier, ganter, ganterie^ 
ganteler (through gantel *). 


GALOPER, x/«. to gallop. Vrow. galaupar\ GARANCE, sf. (Bot.) madder. Origin un- 
of Germ, origin, Goth, gahlaupan * (compd. known. — Der, garancer. 

of hlaupan, to run, and the prefix ga (§ 20). GARANT, sm. a guarantee, voucher, surety. 
For a« = o see § 107. — Der. galop (verbal Low L.warantus; of Germ, origin, Engl, 
subst.), ga/o/>in, gfl/opade. warrant. Fries, warend (§ 20). For w=g 

Galoubet, sm. a kind of flute. Origin un- see gacher. — Der. garantiv, garantie. 

known. +Garcette, f. (Naut.) a gasket; from 

Galvanique, adj. galvanic ; of hist, origin Sp. garcefa (§ 26). 

(see § 33), from Galvani, the Italian phy- GARfON, sm. a boy; dim. of gars. Origin 
sician, who discovered the phenomenon unknown. 

named after him in a. d. 1780. GARDER, va. to guard, keep, take care of; 

Galvauder, va. to throw into disorder. of Germ, origin, O. H. G. warten, to watch 
Origin unknown. over (§ 20). For w—g see gacher. — Der. 

t Gambade, sf. a gambol; introd. from garde (verbal subst.), gardeur, gorr/ieii, 
It. gamhata (§ 25). — Der. gambader. regarder, regard. 

GAMBILLER, va. to ‘ gambol ’ -with the GARDIEN, sm. a guardian. See garder. 
legs, kick them about as one sits, like GARDON, sm. a roach. Origin unknown, 
a child. From dim. of gnmhe— GARE, sf. a river-basin, railway-platform, 

jambe, q. v. terminus. See garer. 

t Gambit, sm. gambit (chess); from It. GARENNE, sf. a warren, properly a district 
gambetto (§ 25). in which the rights of hunting were reserved, 

GAMELLE, sf. a platter, bowl ; from L. originally a prohibition to hunt. Garenne, 

camella. Foro=gsee§ 125. in medieval L. warenna*, is of Germ- 

Gamin, sm. an urchin, street boy. A word origin, O. H. G. waron, to forbid (§ 20). 

of late introduction, probably having come For w=^g see gacher. — Der. garennxex. 
in during the French wars in Germany in GARER, va. (Naut.) to put into dock; of 
the 1 8th cent, from Germ, gernein, gemei- Germ, origin, O. H. G. waron (§ 20). 

ner, a common soldier, whence we find the w^g see gdcher. — Der. gare (verba* 

use in the French army un caporal et quatre subst.), ^garer. 

g.au.ns (§ 27). — Dex, gaminex, gaminexxe. Gargariser, va. to gargle; from L. gaf' 
Gamme, sf. (Mus.)- gamut, scale; named garizare. 
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Qargarlsme, sm. a gargling ; from L. gar> 
garisma. 

GARGOTE, a cook-shop. Origin un- 
known.— Dcr. gargotier, gargoter, gargot- 
age. 

GARGOUILLE, s/, sl gargoyle. Origin un- 
certain ; connected with the sound of water 
gurgling through a throat, L. gorges. — 
Der. gargouiller, gargouillementt gar- 
goullis^ gargouilhdit. 

GargOUSSe, sf. a cartridge. Origin un- 
known. 

GARNEMENT, sm. a scapegrace^ worthless 
fellow. See garnir. 

GARNIR, va. to garnish, furnish ; of Germ, 
origin, A. S. warnian, to take care, defend | 
(§ 20). Forw — gseegacker. — Der. garni- 
ture, g^orwenient (properly that which 
seems to defend, protect ; so mauvais 
garnement is that which defends badly, 
i. e. is worth nothing, thence by extension 
a bad fellow), garnison (from garnir, in 
its first sense of to defend), garnissiire, 
garni (partic. subst.). 

GARNISON, sf. a garrison. See garni. 

GARNITURE, sf. garnishing, set, furniture, 
lining. See garnijr. 

GAROU (LOUP), sm. a were-wolf,in medieval 
mythology a man who is changed into a wolf 
and roams at night. Garou, O. Fr. garoul, 
is from gerulphus*, found in medieval Lat. 
Gervase of Tilbury says of this imaginary 
creature, ‘Vidimus enini frequenter in Anglia 
per liinationes homines in Inpos mutari, quod 
hominum genus gerulphos Galli nominant, | 
Angli vero were-vuJf dicunt.’ Gerulphus 
is of Germ, origin, and answ'ers to Swed. 
varulf (§ 20). Varulf is compd. of var 
(a man) and ulf (a wolf), and means a 
rnan-wolf. Gerulphus produced O. Fr. 
garotil. For e — a see amender ; for u = ou 
sec § 90; for lph=/ cp. Radulphus, 
Raoul \ for oul = or/ cp. St. Ulfus, St. Ou. 

GARROT, sm. a packing-stick. Origin un- 
known. — Dcr. garrotXer. 

GARROT, sm. withers (of a horse). Origin 
nnknown. 

GARROTTER, va. to bind with strong cords, I 
tie down. See garrot, i. 

gars, sm. a boy. This form is the old 
nominative of which gargon (q. v.) was 
the objective case. 

GASCON, adj. Gascon ; from L. Vasconem, 
inhabitant of Vasconia. For v=g see 

G gasconner, gasconn^de. 

aspiller, va. to throw into confusion, 
squander, waste; of Germ, origin^ A.S. 


gaspillan, to waste, spend (§ 20).— Der* 
gaspilleur, gaspillsLge. 

Gaster, sm. (Med.) the stomach; from Gr. 

yaar/jp. — Der. gastrique, gasiritt. 
Gastralgie, sf. (Med.) gastralgia ; stomach- 
ache ; from Gr. yaarpaXyia. 

Gastrique, adj. gastric. See gaster, 
Gastrite, sf. (Med.) gastritis. See gaster. 
Gastronomie, sf. gastronomy ; from Gr. 
yaarpovopia. — Der. gastronome ^ gastronom- 
ique. 

GATEAU, sm. a cake; formerly gasteau, 
originally gastel (for el — eau see § 158)^ 
Gastel is of Germ, origin, answering to 
O. H. G. wastel (§ 20). For w—g see 
gacher. 

GATER, va. to spoil ; formerly gaster, from 
L. vastare. For v=g' see gatne; for loss 
of s see § 148. — Der. d^gat. 

GAUCHE, sf left hand (lit. the weak hand) ; 
adj. left, awkward; fem. form of gauc*, 
originally gale *, a form of Germ, origin, 
answering to O. H. G. weik, which becomes 
gale (§ 20). For w=g see gacher; for 
e^a see amender; for al=^au see § 157. 
Thus the left hand properly means the 
weak hand, which has not the qualities of 
strength, agility, address, attributed to the 
right hand. Strange as this origin may 
seem, it is quite certain, and is confirmed 
by the existence of analogous metaphors in 
other languages. Thus in It. the left hand 
is stanca, the fatigued, or manca, the de- 
fective; in Mod. Prov. it is man seneca, 
the decrepit hand. — Der. gaucher, gauch* 
crie, gauchir. 

GAUCHIR, vn. to turn aside, shuffle. Sec 
gauche. — Der. gauchissement. 

GAUDE, sf. (Bot.) mignonette ; of Germ, 
origin, Germ, waude (§ 27). For w^g see 
gdcher. 

Gaudir, vpr. to rejoice, mock (at) ; from 
L. gaudere. Its doublet is jouir, q. v. — 
Der. gaudriole (for gaudiole). 

Gaudriole, sf. a broad jest. See gaudir. 
GAUFRE, sf. an honeycomb, wafer (cake) ; 
formerly gafre. Of Germ, origin, cp. Engl. 
wafer. Germ, waffel (§ 20). For w^g see 
gacher. — Der. gaufret, gaufrier, gaufrrae. 
GAULE, a long pole, switch; formerly 
waule. Of Germ, origin, Fries, walu (§ 20). 
For w=^g see gacher. — Der. gauler. 
GAULOIS, adj. Gaulish, olden, rude, patri- 
archal ; deriv. of O. Fr. Gaule, which from 
L. Gallia. For al = au see agneau. 

GAUPE, sf, a slattern, slut. Origin unknown. 
fGausser, vpr, to mock, banter; introd. 

N a 
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from Sp. gozar, gozarse (§ , 26). — Der, 
gausseox, gausstxit. 

Gavotte, sf, a gavot. Of hist, origin, see 
§ 33 * Originally a dance of the Gavots, 
i. e. the inhabitants of the district of Gap. 

Gaz, sm. g2LS, Of hist, origin, see § 33. It 
was invented in the i6th cent, and named by 
the alchemist Van Helmont. — Der. gazeux, 
gazeifier, gazeiforme, gazier, gazomhtre. 

Gaze, sf. gauze. Of hist, origin, see § 33 ; 
a fabric first made at Gaza in Palestine. — 
Der. gazer. 

i* Gazelle, sf. a gazelle. Of Oriental origin, 
introd. from Africa by S. Louis* Crusaders 
(§ 31)* It is from Ar. ghazaJ. 

i* Gazette, sf. a gazette; introd. from 
It. gazetta (§ 25).— Der. gazetier. 

Gazomdtre, stn. a gasometer; from gaz 
q. V.), and Gr. fiirpov. 

GAZON, sm. turf, grass, sod ; formerly wason. 
Of Germ, origin, O. H. G. waso (§ 20). 
For see gdcher. — Gazon is a doublet 

of vase, q.v. — Der. gazonner, gazonne- 
ment. 

GAZOUILLER, va. to twitter; secondary 
form of O. Fr. gaziller ; dim. of gaser, 
which is for jaser. [Littre prefers a Celtic 
origin (§19) from Bret. g«z, a twittering.] 
— Der. gazouillement, gazouillxs. 

GEAI, sm, a jay ; formerly gai, which is in 
fact the adj. gai, for the jay gets its name 
from its chattering ways. The O. Sp., 
which uses gqyo for both jay and gay, 
confirms this origin. 

g6ant, sm. giant. It. gigante, from L. 
gigantem. For loss of medial g see 
§ 131 ; for i = e see § 68. 

G^henne, sf. Gehenna; from L. gehenna, 
found in Tertullian, who had transcribed 
this word from the Septuagint yitwa, 
which is the Heb. gehinnom, the place of 
eternal doom. For this word see § 30. 
Gehenne is a doublet of gene, q. v. 

GEINDRE, vn. to moan ; from L. gemere, 
by regular contr. (see § 51) of g6m§re 
into gem’re, whei^ce geindre. For os=ei 
see § 61 ; for m=n see § 160; for nr = 
ndr see Hist. Gram. p. 73. Geindre is 
a doublet of gemir, q. v. 

Gelatine, sf. gelatine; from L. gelatina*, 
der. from gelatus (congealed). — Der. 
gelatineMx. 

GELER, va. to freeze ; from L. gelare.--^ 
Der. gefde (partic. subst.), ge/if, gelive, 
engf/ure, 66 geler, congeler, gWivure. | 

GELIF, GELIVE, adj, split by frost (of trees, 

^ etc.). Secgeler, | 


GELINE, sf. a hen, fowl ; from L. gallina. 
For a=e see § 54. — Der. gelinotte. 

GELINOTTE, sf. a fowl fattened in the yard, 
hazel-hen. See geline. 

G6meaux, sm. pi. twins; formerly gemel; 
from L. gemellus. For el = eau see 
§ 158. Mod. Fr. only uses the word in 
the sing, in astronomical phrases, as le ge- 
mean occidental^ le gemeau oriental^ i.e. 
Castor and Pollux. Gemeau is a doublet 
of jnmeau, q. v. 

G6inin6, adj. (Bot.) geminate, double ; from 
L. geminatus. 

GEMIR, vn. to groan; from L. gemere. 
In this case the accent is displaced from 
g6mSre to gemere, as in accourir. For 
e = i see § 59. Gemir is a doublet of 
geindre^ q. v. — Der. gcwiissement. 

G^mme, sf, a gem; from L. gemma. 

G^monies, sf. the Gemonian stairs (in 
Roman antiquities); from L. gemoniae 
(sc. scalae). 

GENCIVE, sf. the gum (in the mouth) ; from 
L. gingiva. For g — c see under fraise; 
for i = c see § 60. 

GENDARME, sm. a gendarme, man at arms; 
formerly gent d'arme. Sec under gens, 
de and arme, — Der. gendarmerie, gendarm* 
er (se). 

GENDRE, sm. a son-in-law; from L. gene- 
rum by regular contr. (see § 51) of genS- 
rum into gen’rum, whence gendre. For 
nr = n<fr see Hist. Gram. p. 73, 

G^NE, sf. trouble, annoyance, formerly 
torture: mettre d la gene was to put 
torture. It is easy to see how the word 
has gradually lost its strength : gene is 
from L. gehenna, the place of torment in 
Tertullian; thence any punishment, torture. 
—Der. gener. 

G6n6alogie, sf. a genealogy ; from L. ge- 
nealogia. — Der. geWa/ogique, genealog- 
iste. 

GfiNER, va, to vex, torment, incommode. 
See gene. 

G6n6ral, adj. general; from L. general is. 
Der. general (sm.), geViera/at, general- 
iser, genercdiXo, 

G6n6rali8er, va. to generalise. See gene- 
ral. — Der. generalisz\\on. 

G^n^ralissime, sm. a generalissimo ; from 
L. generalissimus*, superl. of gene- 
ralis. 

G 4 n 6 rateur, sm. a generator; from h. 
generatorem. 

G&6ration, sf, a generation ; from L. 
nerationem. 
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G^n^reuz, adj, generous; from L. gene- Gentil, adj. pretty; from L. gcntilis.— 
rosus. For -osuss-eux sec § 229. Der. gentillesse, gentiHatrt. 

G^n^nque, adj, generic; from L. gene- GENTILHOMME, sm. a nobleman, person 
ricus*. of quality; compd. of homme and gentU, 

(^n^rositd, sf. generosity; from L. gene- in sense of a person of good birth. — Der. 

rositatem. gentilhommerie, gentilhommihre, 

Gendse, sf, genesis ; from Gr. yivtats. Gentill&tre, sm. a lordling. See gentil. 

f Genet, sm. a jennet (Spanish horse); Gentillesse, sf, prettiness, gracefulness, 
from Sp. ginete, a light-armed horseman See gentil. 

(§ 26), and this from the name {Zenata) Genuflexion, sf. a genuflexion ; from L. 
of a tribe of Barbary light-horsemen. genuflexionem. 

GEN^T, s»i. the broom ; formerly genest, GSodesie, sf. geodesy ; from Gr. yeadaiffla. 
from L. genista. For i=e see § 60 ; for — Der. gMhique. 

loss of s see § 148. G^Ognosie, if. geognosy ; from Gr.79 and 

fGenette, sf. a genet. Of Oriental origin. yv&aie. 

Ar.^djerneith (§ 31). G^Og^raphie. j/. geography; fromL. geo- 

GENEVRIER, sm. a juniper tree. See ge- graphia. — Der. geographique, geographe.^ 

nievre. GE6LE, sf. a gaol ; formerly gaide. It.* 

Genie, sm. genius ; from L. genius. gahhiola^ from L. oaveola. Geole (a 

GENifiVRE. sm. a juniper; formerly genkfre, I prison, properly a cage) still had both senses 
from L. juniperus, which, regularly contr. in the middle ages; in the 13th cent, 
into junip’rus, after the law of Lat. accent people spoke of la geole (fun oiseau as 
(see § 51), becomes genevre. For p = w well as of the la geole (fun prisonnier. 
see § III; the unusual change of u— «is Caveola, which consoniiied eo into io 
found also in capulare, chnpeler^ and in (see abreger) and changed o into g (see 
j iinic cm, g^eVnsse, Jac ere, forj — g^ § 125), became gaviola, found in the 

see § 138. Fof genevre ^ genievre, see form gabiola in a charter of a.d. 1229: 

arriere. — Der. genhn\er. * Ipsos qiiittamus ab omni . . . custodia 

GENISSE, sf. a heifer; from L. junioem. villae, turn's et gabiolae, ab exercitu,' etc. 

For\i='e see cAa/ie/er ; for j — g see § 138; Gabiola becomes jaiole. For loss of 

for c = ss see amitie and § 1 29. medial b see § 113 ; for g=J see § 130. 

Genital, adj. genital; from L. genitalis. O. ¥r. jaiole becomes jeole; form=ae = esee 

G6nitif, sm. the genitive; from L. geni- § 103; and hstly geole, see genievre. In 

tivus. the sense of a bird-cage geole has produced 

G6niture, sf. offspring, child; from L. the compd. engeoler, now spelt enjdler, 

genitura. which in the middle zges^mettre en cage. 

GENOU, sm. a knee ; formerly genouil, from Cp. Sp. enjaular, der. from jatda, a cage. 

E. genuculum, dim. of genu. Genucu- Engeoter in fowler's language meant to lure 

lum signifies a knee in the Germ, codes; a bird into a snare or cage by help of other 

‘ Si tibia subtus gonuculo media incisa birds. From this technical sense the word 

fnerit,* says the Lex Frisonum, 22, 60. came metaph. to mean * to cajole,* * take in 

Genuculum becomes genouil by -uculum by flattering words.’ The spelling engeoler, 

e^-ott *7 = -ow, see § 238. From O. Fr. which is ety mol. correct, and indicates the 

genouil comes zgenouiller, genouiUbre. origin of the word, continued down to the 

Genre, sm. a kind, description; from L. beginning of the 1 8th cent. — Der. g*ed/ier. 
gciiere, abl. of genus. G^olog^ie, sf. geology ; from Gr. 7$ and 

gens, smf pi. people ; pi. of gent, q. v. ^^70$. — Der. gfdo/og^ique, geologoe. 

gent, sf. SL nation ; from L. gentem. — G^omancie, s/. geomancy ; from L. geo- 

Der. gens. mantia. — Der. geomancien. 

GENT, adj, fair, comely, pretty; from L. G6omdtre, sm. a geometrician; from L. 
genitus, of good birth, then gracious, geometra. — Der. geomdtnd. 

charming. For regular contr. of genitus G6om6trie, sf. geometry ; from L. geo- 
into gen’tus see § 31. — Der. agencer metria. — Der. g^^iwd/nquc. 

(from a form agentiare *, deriv. of Geranium, sm. a geranium ; the L. ger- 
gentus* for genitus. See agencer). anium. 

Crentiane, sf. the gentian; from L. gen- GERBE,s/. a sheaf. O.Fr.g^ar&e, from O.H.G. 

garba (§ 20). — Der. gerbie, gerbti. 
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GERCER, va, fo chap, crack (in cold weather) ; 
formerly garcer, from L. oarptiare 
deriv. of oarptus, partic. of carpere, to 
break, split. Carptiare becomes garcer, 
by 0=^, see § 125 ; and by -tiare=-cer, 
see § 264; garcer becomes gercer by a = e, 
see § 54. — Der. ^cr^ure, 

G^rer, va, to administer, manage ; from L. 
gerere — Der. gdrant. 

GERFAUT, sm. a gerfalcon ; foTmerXy gerfauc, 
originally gerfalc ; of Germ, origin, Germ. 
gerfalk (§ 20). For al = au see agneau, 

Germain, adj, german (cousin) ; from L. 
germanus. 

fGermandr^e, sf. (Bot.) germander; 
through It. calamandrea (§ 25), from L. 
chamaedrys (§ 172). 

iGermanique, adj. Germanic; from L. 
Germanicus. 

GERME, sm. a germ ; from L. germen. 

GERMER, vn. to shoot, bud ; from L. ger- 
minare, by regular contr. (see § 52) 
of germinare into germ’nare, whence 
germer. For mn = m see § 160. 

Germinal, adj. (Bot.) germinal, sm. Ger- 
minal (the 7th month in the French calen- 
dar, Mar. 21 to April 19). See germe. 

Germination, .«/. germination ; from L. 
germinationem. 

G^rondif, adj, gerundive ; from L. geruii- 
divus. 

GESIER, sm. the gizzard ; from L. gigerium, 
unused sing, of gigeria. For i — e see 
§ 68; for g==s see /raise; for e = ie see 

3 56. 

GESIR, vn. to lie (infinitive of git, gisais, 
etc.) ; from L. jacere. For j ==g see 
genilvre; fora = e see § 54; for c = s see 
§ 129 ; for e=/ see § 59. — Der. gesine. 

Gestation, gestation ; from L. gesta- 
tionem. 

Gtoste, sm. a gesture ; from L. gestuS. 

Gestes, sm. pi. heroic actions (an archaic 
term) ; from \j. gesta. 

G^esticuler, vn. to gesticulate ; from L. ges- 
t i c u 1 a r c . — Der. gesticuh\\on, gesticuhxcm. 

Gestion, sf. administration ; from L. ges- 
tionem. 

Gibbeux, adj. humped, gibbous; from L. 
gibbosus. For -osus = -et/JK see § 229. 

Gibbosity, sf. gibbousness ; as if from a L. 
gibbositatem *, from gibbosus. 

GIBECIERE, a game-pouch; der. from 
O. Fr. gibecer. Cp. grimaciere from gW- 
macer. See gihier. 

QIBELET, sm. a gimlet. Origin uncertain. 
Bugge derives it from O. Fr. vimbrat or 


vihrat, found in an iith-cent. glossary in 
sense of to pierce ; from L. vibrare. For 
v==g see § 140; for r = / see § 154. 

GIBELIN, sm. a Ghibelline ; a word of hist, 
origin (§ 33), from the followers and ad- 
herents of the Weiblingen, Conrad III. 

GIBELOTTE, sf. a gibelotte, rabbit-stew. 
Origin unknown. 

t Gib erne, sf. a cartridge-box; introd. in 
1 6th cent, from It. giherna (§ 25). 

GIBET, sm. a gibbet. Origin unknown. 

GIBIER, sm. game. Origin unknown. 

GIBOULEE, sf. a shower, hail-storm. Origin 
unknown. 

GIBOYER, vn. to hunt. See gihier. — Der. 
g/ftoyeur, giboyeax. 

t Gigantesque, adj. gigantic; introd. 
from It. gigantesco (§ 25). 

GIGOT, sm. a leg of mutton. See gigue. 

GIGUE, sf. a leg. Origin unknown. — Der. 

GIGUE, sf. a jig, a dance to the sound of the 
gigue, an O. Fr. name for a stringed instru- 
ment. Gigue is of Germ, origin, M. H. G. 
gige. Germ, geige, a violin (§ 20.) 

GILET, sm. a waistcoat. See gille. — Der. 
g//etiore. 

GILLE, sm. a clown (at a theatre). As a 
proper name Gille represents the L. Aegi- 
dius ; * Sanctus Aegidius* is m Fr. 
Saint Gilles. But we known no reason 
why the theatre clown should be called 
Gille. — Der. g//et (originally a sleeveless 

. w'aistcoat worn by clowns on the stage. 
A similar metaphor is found under jaquette, 
q. V.). 

GIMBLETTE, sf, a kind of cake. Origin 
unknown. 

GINGEMBRE, sm. ginger ; in Joinville g/«- 
gimbre, originally gingihre, from L. zinzi- 
beris. For regular contr. to zinzib’ris 
see § 51 ; hence gingihre by z=g, cp. 
jaloux and § 152. For intercalated m 
(gingimbre) sec lambruche ; for i = e (g/«- 
gembre) see § 72. 

Ginguet, adj. weak, valueless (of wines or 
cloth); a word introduced in the i6th 
century. Origin unknown, 

+ Girafe, sf. a giraffe ; of Oriental origin. 
Ar. zerafa (§ 31). For z = g see gin- 
gembre. 

+ Girandole, sf. a girandole, spring (of 
guns) ; from It. girandola (§ 25). 

Girasol, sm, a girasol ; from L. gyrare and 
sol. 

Giratoire, adj. gyral; from L. gyrato- 
rius *, deriv. of gyratus, partic. of gyrare. 



GIROFLE- 

GIROFLE, SM. a clove; corruption (see 
§ 172) of L. oaryophyllum. Contrd. 
according to the Gr. accent (fcapvotpvWov, 
see § 51), into caryoph’lum, whence 
girofie. For ph=/see § 146; for o— 
sec § 125. For the unwonted phenomenon 
of a = < see aimant; io = o is still more 
rare. — Der. giroJlxtT^ gorojlee. 

GIRON, sm. a lap. Before it received its pre- 
sent sense it signified the part of the dress 
between the girdle and the knees : in me- 
dieval Lat. the word was gironem, sis'tiify- 
ing the lower part of the tunic ; ‘ Mox cum 
sinistra manu girones albas accipiens, et 
ante se tenens, spargit ante se aquam be- 
nedictam,* a passage quoted by Ducange. 
The L. giro * is' of Germ, origin, M. H. G. 
gere, a skirt (§ 20). 

GIROUETTE, a vane, weathercock; a 
dim. from O. Fr. girer, which is from L. 
gyrare. 

GISANT, adj, lying (ill, dead); from L. 
jacentem. For the unusual a=st see 
aimant; for c - s see § 129 ; for j a=g see 
genihre, 

GISEMENT, sm, bearing (in geology, naviga- 
tion), der. from g^sir (q. v.); gisement is 
/or ghement^ see § 60. 

GITE, sm. home, lodging, site, seat, form, 
gist ; formerly giste^ Low L. gista, origin- 
allyges/fl, representing L.jacita *, a sleep- 
ing place, panic, of jacere. J delta, regu- 
larly contr. (see § 51) into jao’ta, becomes 
Low L. gesta by j— g, see genievre; by 
c = s, sec § 129; by a = e, see § 54. 
Gesta becomes O. Fr. giste by e = i, see 
§ 59, and lastly gt/e by loss of s see § 148. 

— Der. giter. 

GIVRE, sm. rime, hoar-frost. Origin un- 
known. 

GIVRE, s/. a snake. O. Fr. guivre, from L. 
vipera *, by regular contr. of vipdra 
into vip’ra, whence guivre. For 'v = gu 
see gaine ; for p = r; see § in. 

Olabre, adj. (Bot.) glabrous, unbearded; 
from L. glaber. 

milage, sf. ice ; from L. glacia *, a second- 
ary form of glocies, found in Graeco-Lat. 
glossaries in the middle ages. For cia — ce 
see § 244. — Der. glaf on, glaceif g/acier, 
glacjX>.re, glacis. 

Glacial, adj. glacial; from L. glacialis. 

Gladiateur, sm. a gladiator ; from L. gla- 
diatorem. 

^LAIEUL, sm, (Bot.) a gladiolus; from L. 
gladiolus. For glad-i 5 -lus — glad-io- 
lus see aieid; hence gldUul, by loss of 
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medial d, see § 120; and by •iol\XA=^-ieul, 
see § 25.?. 

GLAIRE, sf. glair, a term used by binders, 
signifying properly white of egg : the sense 
of * glairous humour ’ comes from the like- 
ness of this humour to the white of egg. It 
comes from L. Clara in the phrase *clara 
ovi,* used in some Low Lat. documents. 
For cl=g^/ see § 125; for B, = ai see § 54. 
This derivation is confirmed by It. chiara, 
Sp. and Port, clara. — Der. glaircMX. 
GLAISE, sf. loam, clay; from L. glitea*, 
found in a medieval glossary. Glitea is 
from glitem found in Isidore of Seville, 
signifying thick clay. Glitea becomes re- 
gularly glitia (see § 58), whence glaise. 
For tia — se see agencer; for i = ai see 
§ 69 note 2. — Der. glaiser, glaiseux. glais- 
ihre. 

GLAIVE, sm. a sword ; from L. gladius. 
For loss of d see § 120; for insertion of 
V see corvee. 

GLAND, sm. an acorn ; from L. glandexn. 
— Der. glande (from its likeness to an 
acorn), glandee. 

GLANDE, sf. (Anat.) a gland. See gland. 
Glandule, sf. (Anat.) a glandule ; from L, 
glandula. Its O. Fr. doublet is glandre, 
—Der. glanduhwx, glanduhlro. 

GLANER, va. to glean ; from L. glenare *, 
found in some 6th-cent. documents. Thus 
we read * Si quis in messem alienam 
glenaverit* in a document of a. d. 561. 
Origin unknown. For e = a see amender. 
— Der. glane (verbal subst.), glaneor, glan^ 
ure, glariAge, 

GLAPIR, vn. to yelp; of Germ, origin, 
Neth. Happen (§ 20). -Fo^ cl=gl see 
§125. — Der. g^/a/>issement. . 

GLAS, sm. a knell, passing-bell, also written 
clas in O. Fr. ; from L. classicum, which 
in Class. Lat. was the signal by the trum- 
pet to call troops together ; in Eccles. Lat. 
the bell calling the monks to church, as 
is seen in the following : * Ad matutinum 
primo totum olassioum pulsetur, et, re- 
manente olassioo, duo minora signa sonent, 
donee fratres ad ecclesiam conveniant.* We 
even find * classicum mortuorum *=le glas 
des trhpasses^ the passing bell. Classicum 
becomes glas by loss of last two atonic 
syllables, see §§ 50, 51; for cl^g/ see 
§ 125. 

Glauque, adv. glaucous; fromL. glaucus. 
Gldbe, sf, glebe, soil; from L. gleba 
fGlette, sf. litharge; from Germ, gldite 

(§ * 7 )- 
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GLISSER, vfi, to sHp, slide ; of Germ, origin, 
Neth. glitsen (§ 20). — Der. glissoite, gliss^ 
ade, glisseuTt glissement. 

Globe, sm, the globe; from L. globus.— 
Der. englobtr. 

Globule, sm. a globule ; from L. globulus. 

— Der. globuhuXt glohuhixe, 

GLOIRE, sf, glory; from L. gloria. For 
-oria see § 233. 

Glorieux, adj, glorious, boastful ; from L. 

gloriosus. For - 08 us=-et/je see § 229. 
Gloriiier, w*. to glorify; from L. glorifi- 
c a r e . — Der. glor^czXion, 

Gloriole, sf, vain glory; from L. gloriola. 
Glose, sf, a gloss, a parody ; from L. glossa. 

— Der. gloser^ gloseur, glossateur, 
Gloseaire, sm. a glossary; from L. glos- 
sarium. 

Glossateur, sm, a collector of glosses. See 
glose, 

Glotte, sf, (Anat.) glottis ; from Gr. yXwTrit, 
GLOUSSER, vn. to cluck ; formerly gloucer, 
from L. glociare *, deriv. of glocire. 
For -ciare=i-c«r see § 264 ; for o=of/ see 
§ 81 ; for -cer^-sser see agencer , — Der. 
g/of/sssment. 

GLOUTERON, sm, (Bot.) a burdock ; cor- 
ruption of O. Fr. gletteron. Gletteron is 
der. itotagleUe (cp, moucheronfxommouche^ 
aileron from aile). O, Fr. glette, a burdock. 
The word is of Germ, origin, Germ, lelette 
(§ 20). For cl=gl see § 1 25. 
GLOUTON, sm. a glutton; from L. glu- 
t6nem*, found in Festus. For u=om sec 
§ 90. — Der. gloutonwtxio, 

GLU, sf, birdlime, glue. Prov. glut, from 
L. gluten, of which there was a late L. 
form glutum. For loss of / see § 118. — 
Der. gluzu, gluznt, glwx, eogluex. 

GLUI, sm. thick straw. Origin unknown. 
Gluten, sm. gluten; the L. gluten. — Der. 

glutineux, • 

Glyptique, sf. the art of engraving figures 
on stone ; from Gr. ykvirrds. 

Gnome, adj, a gnome; a word made by 
Paracelsus from Gr. yvdafiri, 

Gnomique, adj, gnomic; from Gr. yywfu- 
k6s. 

Gnomon, sm. a gnomon, dial-pointer; the 
Gr. yv^jfjuuv. — Der. g/iomo/tique. 

GO (TOUT DE), adv, freely, unceremoni- 
ously. See gober. 

GOBELET, sm. a goblet; dim. of O. Fr. gobel, 
Gobel is from L. cupellum, masc. form 
of oupella, used in Apicius. For o — g see 
§ 125; for ii=o see § 90; for pss6 see 
§ III., 


GOBELOTTER, vn, to tipple; from gohelot*, 
dim. of gobel (see gohelet), 

GOBER, va, to swallow greedily; of Celtic 
origin, Gael. go6, the mouth (§ 19). 

GOBERGER (SE) vpr, to amuse oneself, take 
one's ease. Origin unknown. 

GODAILLER, vn, to tipple ; der. from O. Fr. 
goder (cp. criailler from crier, etc.). Origin 
unknown. 

GODELUREAU, sm. a coxcomb, fop, sim- 
pleton. Origin unknown. 

GODENOT, sm. a little wooden puppet. 
Origin unknown. 

GODKR, vn, to be creased, puckered (of 
clothes). Origin unknown. 

GODET, sm. a drinking cup ; dim. of root 
go/, which still survives in the Saintonge 
patois. Got is from L. guttus, found in 
Pliny. For u==o see § 97; for t = see 
§ 117 - 

GOD I VEAU, sm. a forcemeat pie. Origin 
unknown. 

GOD RON, sm. (Archit.) a round plait, god- 
roon. Origin unknown. — Der. godronxitx. 

GOTLAND, sm. a gull; formerly goiland; 
of Celtic origin, Kymr.gwi 7 rt« (§ 19). The 
root guil has produced both goeland and 
goeletie, which is properly a sea-swallow, 
then metaph. a light bark. 

GOELETTE, sf. a schooner. See goeland. 

GOEMON, sm. sea-weed. Of Celtic origin 
(§ * 9 )J Welsh gwymonj Gtlo]. feamuinn. 

GOGO (A), loc. adv. at one's ease, in clover. 
Origin unknown. 

GOGUENARD, adj. bantering, sm. a jester, 
banterer; from O. Fr. gogue, pleasantry, 
which survives in deriv. goguelte. The 
origin of gogue is unknown. — Der. gogue- 
nardeXy goguenardox\o. 

GOGUETTES, sf. pi. merry jests. See go- 
guenard. 

GOINFRE, sm. a gormandizer. Origin un- 
known. — Der. goin/rer, goinfrtxiQ, 

GOlTRfi, sm. a goitre, swelled neck; for- 
merly goetrey from L. gutter*, another 
form of guttur. Gutter properly signifies 
a throat, but is used for a goitre in late 
Lat. We find its deriv. gutturosus, for a 
goitre, in Ulpian : ‘ Si quis natura gut- 
turosus sit, aut oculos eminentes habeat, 
sanus videtur'; and the Scholiast on Juvenal's 
line, * Quis tumidum guttur miratur in Alpi- 
bus?’ has this note : * Tanquam si in Alpibus 
gutturosos homines admireris.' Gutter** 
by u = o (see § 97) jind by metathesis of 
e, becomes goetre, whence goitre. — 
goUrvMx, 
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fG-olfe, m, a gulf; from It. goljb (§ 25). 
Its doublet is gouffre, q. v. 

Gk>nune, sf. gum; from L. gum mi. For 
u=sosee § 97. — Der. gommer, gommeux, 
gommier. 

GOND, swi. a hinge. Origin uncertain ; pro- 
bably from L. ffiimphus *, a nail, piece of 
iron used as a hinge, which from Gr. y 6 fjupo$. 
Gumphus, which is found also as gonfus 
in several i ith-cent. documents, becomes gon 
inO. Fr. Foru = o see § 97 ; for m==« see 
§ 160 ; for ph=/ see § 146 ; the change 
of f=d is unusual. 

fOondole, &f. a gondola; from It. go«- 
dola (§ 25). — Der. gonrfo/ier. 

f Gonfalon, sm. a gonfalon; from It. 
gonfnlone (§ 25). — Der. gonfalonmti, 

GONFLER, va, to inflate, swell out ; from 
L. conflare, which in the Latin of the late 
Empire signifies to swell out. For c— g 
see § 125. — Der. go^tfment, degonjler, 

GORET, sm. a porker, young pig ; dim. of j 
O. Fr. gore, signifying a sow. Origin un- 
known. 

GORGE, sf. the throat ; from L. gurges, 
properly a whirlpool, then a throat ; for the 
change of meaning by way of metaphor 
see § 14. For u==o see § 97. — Der. 
gorgerette, gorger, ddgorger, dgorgcr, en- 
gorger, regorger, rengorger, gorg^e (panic, 
subst.). 

GOSIER, sm. the throat, gullet ; O. Fr. go- 
sillier. Origin unknown. From gosillier 
we have the vn. s'figosiller^ to tire the 
throat. 

Gothique, adj. Gothic; from L. gothicus, 
from Goth us. 

fGouaclie, sf. water body-colour; from 
It. guazzo (§ 25). 

tO-OUdron, sm. tar; corruption of gof«/- 
rnn. It. catrame, a word of Oriental origin, 
Ar. qatrdn (§ 31). — Der. goudronoex . 

GOU FFRE, sm. a whirlpool ; originally go/^e*. 
It. golfo, from Gr. K 6 kiros. For o 1 = om 
see § 157; for p=/see § 112, note 4; 
for the intercalated r see chanvre. Gouffre 
is a doublet of gdfe^ q. v. — Der. engouffret. 

GOUGE, sf. a gouge ; from L. guvia *, a 
chisel, in Isidf)re of Seville, lib. xix., De 
Instrumentis Lingariis : ' Cauterium gallis 
guvia.' Guvia is regularly transformed 
(see abreger) into guv’ja, whence gouge. 
Eugge derives the late Lat. guvia * from 
the Celtic (§ 19) ; O. Irish gulpan, a sharp 
point, sting, v^ence the earliest med. 
Lat. gulbium *, whence by softening 1 to 
(§ 157) and b to V (§ 113) we get 


guvia*, whence gouge. For vj*7 see 
ahriger; for o»otf see $ 81. 

GOUJAT, sm. an army-servant, a blackguard. 
Origin unknown. 

GOUJON, sm. a gudgeon. It. gohio, from 
L. gobionem. For consonification of io 
into jo (gobjonem), and for bj=7, see 
abreger; for o — ou see § 81. 

GOULE, sm. a ghoul ; a word of Oriental 
origin, Ar. gkoTd (§ 31). 

GOULEE, sf. a mouthful ; from goule, the 
throat in O. Fr., der. from L. g^a. For 
u~ot< see § 90. — Der. (from O. Fr. 
goule\ goulet^ go«/ette, gow/otte, goula. 

GOULET. GOULOT, sm. neck (of a bottle). 
See goulee. 

GOULOTTE, sf. a gullet. See goulee. 

GOULU, sm. a glutton, adj. greedy. See goulie. 

GOUPILLE, sf. a small pin ; formerly cow- 
pille, from L. cuspicula, dim. of cuspis. 
For -icula = -< 7 /e see § 257; foru^of/ see 
§ 90; for c = g see § 125; for loss of 
s see § 148. 

GOUPILLON, sm. a holy water brush ; deriv. 
of O. Yt.goupil, a fox. Goupillon, originally 
a fox’s brush, came to its present sense 
because these brushes were like the tails 
of foxes. Goupil is the L. vulpeculus*, 
dim. of vulpes. For -eculuss-i/ see 
§ 256; for v=g see gaine; for ul~ocr 
see § 157, 

GOURD, adj. benumbed: Sp. gordo, from L. 
gurdus *, heavy, clumsy. For u = o?/ see 
§ 90. — Der, degourdir, engourdiT, en- 
goi/r^issement. 

GOURDE, sf. a gourd; formerly goupurde 
and gougourde, from L. cucurbita. For 
regular contr. of cucdi^bita into cu- 
curb’ta see § 51, hence gougoxirde. For 
bt — // see § 168; for — rf see § 117; 
for o=gsee § 125; foru = ow see § 90. 
From gougourde comes the O. Fr. gouourde, 
then gourde, by loss of medial g, see cdlier. 
Gourde is a doublet of cucurbite. 

fGourdin, sm. a cudgel, club; from It. 
cordino, the rope's-end with which galley- 
slaves are punished (§ 25). 

GOURGANDINE, sf. a street-walker. Con- 
nected with a Norman verb gourgandir. 
Origin unknown. 

GOURMADE, sf. a punch, blow. See gour^ 
mer. 

GOURMAND, sm. a gourmand, glutton, adj. 
gluttonous. Origin unknown. See gourmet. 
— Der. gourmandxse. 

GOURMANDER, va. to scold ; from gourmi, 

q,v. 
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GOURMANDISE, sf, gluttony. See gowr- 
mand, 

GOURME, sf, mumps, glanders. Origin un- 
known.^ 

GOURMS, p.p. affectedly grave, curbed. See 
gourmer , — Der. gourmandti, 

GOURMER, va, properly to put the curb 
chain on a horse, to beat. Origin unknown. 
— Der. go«ri»ette, gourmzde, 

GOURMET, sm, a judge of wines, connoisseur 
in food ; originally a wine-merchant’s man, 
in 13th cent, a lad generally. Gourmet, 
formerly groumet, is a dim. of groume, 
found for a boy in O. Fr. documents ; of 
Germ, origin, Neth. grom (§ 20). For 
o^ou see § 86; for transposition, 
^gourmet, see aprite, 

GOURMETTE, sf a curb-chain. See gour- 
mer, 

GOUSSANT, s»i. a heavy kind of horse ; also 
adj. heavy (of horse or dog). Origin un- 
known. 

fGousse, sf, a pod; in i6th cent, gosse, 
from It. guscio, Milanese gussa (§ 25). 

GOUSSET, sm. the armpit. Origin unknown. 

goOt. sm. taste ; formerly goust, It. gusto, 
from L. g:ustus. For u^ow see § 90; 
for loss of s see § 148. — Der. gouttr, de- 
goUter, ragott/er, gouKi (verbal subst.). 

GOUTTE, sf. a drop ; from L. gutta. The 
sense of * gout * comes from the old belief 
that these joint-pains are caused by drops 
(gouttes) of humour, which swell the limbs. 
For o = ou see § 86. — Der. gouttelette, 
goutteux, gouttihre, digoutter, dgouttei, 
6 gout. 

GOUVERNAILjSm. a helm ; from L. guber- 
naculum. For -aculum = -ail see § 255 ; 
for u = or/ see § 90; for b = v sec § 113. 

GOUVERNER, va. to govern ; from L. 
gubernare. For u = or/ see § 90; for 
b=v see § 113. — Der. gouverne (verbal 
subst.), gouvernement, go?/ ver/i ante. 

GOUVERNEMENT, sm. government. See 
. gouverner. 

GOUVERNEUR, sm. a governor, ruler ; for- 
merly gouverneur, Prov. governador. It. 
governatore, from L. gubernatorem. For 
-atorem ~ -e«r (through ador, edor,edur, 
edr, eur) see under empereur and §228; 
for u = oM see § 90; for b = i; sec § 1 13. 

Grabat; sm. a pallet ; from L. grabatus. 

GRABUGE, sm. a quarrel. Origin unknown. 

grace, sf grace, favour ; from L. gratia. 
For -tia = -ce see § 244. — Der. disgrace. 

Gracier, va. to pardon ; from L. gratiare *, 
der. from gratia. 


Gracieux, adj. gracious; from L. grati- 
osus. For -osuss-tfMX see § 229. 

Gracieiiset^, sf graciousness, courtesy ; 
from L. gratiositatem. For -tatein~-/e 
see § 230. 

Gracili^, f, shrillness; from L. gracili- 
tatem. 

Gradation, sf. gradation ; from L. grada- 
tionem. 

Grade, sm. grade, rank ; from L. gradus. 
— Der. gradi, gradiu. 

Grad6, adj. that has a rank. See grade. 

Gradin, sm. a step. See grade, of which it 
is a dim., being prop, the little step placed 
on an altar. 

Graduation, sf. graduation. See graduer. 

Graduel, adj. gradual; as if from a L. gra 
dualis*, from gradus. 

Graduel, sm. a gradual ; from eccles. L. 
graduale* (properly verses of the Psalms 
of Degrees, which the Levites are said to 
have sung on the fifteen steps of the 
Temple). Graduel is a doublet of O. Fr. 
grael. 

Graduer, va. to graduate ; a deriv. of L. 
gradus. — Der. gradu2^\o\\. 

GRAILLER, vn. to call in the dogs (with the 
horn); from O. F>. grade, a trumpet, 
which from L. gracilis, properly cleat, 
shrill ; then a horn, in medieval Lat. texts. 
So we have clairon from the adj. clair. 
There is an example of gracilis in this 
sense in the Chronicle of Walter the Chan- 
cellor: ‘Libctque preconari voci propatula 
ut universi, audito primo sonitu gracilis, 
festinent bellicis indui.’ And again : ‘ Gra- 
cilibus, tibiis, tubis clangentibus.’ For 
gracilis sec grUe. — Der. graille- 

ment. 

GRAILLON, sm. broken meat. Origin un- 
known. 

GRAIN, sm. grain ; from L. granum. For 
-auuin*i-om see § 194. — Der. graimex, 
grentv, grenu, ugrencr, greneh'T, grewaille. 

GRAINE, sf. seed, set, race, eggs (of silk- 
worms) ; from L. grana*, a fern, form of 
gpi'anum. For -ana = -ai«^ see § 194. — 
Der. grainetier. 

GRAISSE, sf. fat, grease. See gras. — Der. 
graisser, graisseux. 

GRAISSER, va. to grease. See graisse.-^ 
Der. gratssage. 

t Gramen, sm. (Bot.) grass ; the L. gra- 
men. 

Gramin6e, sf. (Bot.) grass, adj. grassy, 
gramineal; from L. gram inea* 

jGrammaire, sf. grammar; from L. gram* 
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maria*, a hypothetical form, composed of i grassiu in Isidore of Seville. For o = g 
L. gramma, a letter, and the suffix -ariua see § 125. Gras is a doublet of crasse, 

(see § 198).--Der. gT/rmwairicn. q.v. — Der. graisse, graisser, graisseux. 

Grammatical, nrf;. grammatical ; from L. | g^rassouillct, ^rasseyer, ^asseyement 
grammaticalis* dcr. from gramma- GRATERON, sm. (Bot.) scratchweed. See 

tica. I patter. 

Gramme, sm, a weight, gramme (i 5 i 438 1+ Oraticuler. va. to divide (a drawing, 
grains troy) ; from Gr. ypififia, picture) with squares ; from It. graticolart 

GRAND, adj. great ; from L. grandis.— I (§ 25). Its doublet is griller, q. v. 

Der. grandciet, grandeur. Oratification, sf. gratification ; from L. 

fGrandesse, s/. grandeeship (Spanish gratificationcm. 

dignity); (rom Sp, grandezza 26). Gratifier, va, to gratify; from L. grati- 

GRANDE UR, .5/C greatness. See grand. ficare. 

t Grandiose, adJ. grand, sm. grandeur; GRATIS, sm. the burnt part fof fnnd) 
from It. grW /050 (§ 25). gratter. ^ ^ 

GRANDIR, to grow great; i-a. to make + Gratis, adj. srztk- the T ^ 
great; from L. grandire. Gratitude, sf. 

Qraudisatme, adj. superlativeiy great; twdiuem. ° . m L. grati- 

from L, gf andi ssimus. \gRATTER, va. to scratch. U. grniiar., frortv 


GRAND’MERE, sf. a grandmother. Sec ' 
grand and mire. See also Hist. Gram, 
p. io;v 

GRANGE, sf. a barn. Sp. granja, from L. 
granea*, der. from granum. Granea* is 
thus used in the Germanic Codes ; * Si enim 
donium . . . incenderit .lut . . . graneam 
vel cellaria,' in the Lex Aleniannoruni, 
8i, 2. Granea becomes first grania, then 


L.OW Lat. cratare’*, foui^d in tiic Oermanic 
codes : * Si quis aliuni unguibus crata- 
verit, ut non sanguis, sed tumor aquosus 
decurrat,’ in the Lex Frisonum, app. 5. 
Cratare is of Germ, origin, answering to 
O. H. G. chrazon, Icel. I^raUa (§ 20). 
Cratare becomes gratter by c— see 
§ 125. — Der. gratieWe, grateron, grattoir, 
gratin, (gratigner, ^gratignure. 


granja, then grange; sec §§ 243, 244. — jGratnit, adj. gratuitous; from L. gratu- 
Dcr. engranger. itus. — Der. gratuit^, 

t Gran it, sm. granite; from It. granito Grave, adj. grave; from L. gravis. Its 
(§ 25). — Der. granit\c{ue. doublet is grief, q. v. — Der. graviter. 

Granulation, f. granulation. Seegranuler. GRAVELEUX, adj. gravelly. See gravier . — 
Granuler, va. to granulate ; der. from gra- Der. grave^re. 
nule, a little grain, which is from L. granu- GRAVELLE, sf gravel. See gravier. 
lum, dim. of granum. — Der. g^rmm/ation. + Graver, va. to engrave ; of Germ, origin, 

Granuleux, adj. grained, granular; dcr. Neth.g'rflVffM(§ 20). — Der. graven r.^flvure. 

from granule. GRAVIER, sm. gravel ; froni O. Fr. grave, 

Graphique, adj. graphic ; from Gr. ypa^t- rough sand mixed with stones,' a word con- 


Graphomdtre, sm. a graphometer; from 
Gr. ypa<plf and filrpov. 

^jRAPPE, sf". a bunch ; properly a hook, then 
clustered fruit hooked on, attached to, a 
stem. Grappe in sense of ‘ hook * remains 


nccted with the Celtic; in Kimric grou, 
and the Proven9aI district called the Crau. 
The O. Fr. grave has left other derivatives : 
gravo\s,grave\\e, gra veleux, engraver, greve 
(softened form of O. F r. grave. For a == f see 
§ 54)* — gravaXs, gravois, gravaiier. 


some special uses, as grappe de marechal . GRAVIR, va. to climb. It. gradire, from L. 


ferrant, etc., and in the dcriv. grappin. 
Grappe is of Germ, origin, Germ, krappen 
(§ 20). For h^g see § 125. — Der. grappa 
filer, grappiWeur, grappVdon, grappin, 
(grappet. 

jRAPPILLER, va. to glean. See grappe. 
■RAPPILLON, sm. a cluster of grapes. A 
^ dim. of grappe, q. v. 
iRAPPIN, sm. a grapnel. See grappe. 


I gradire* (lit. to climb by steps), from 
gradus. Gradire becomes gravir by loss 
of medial d (gra’ire), see § 1 20, and by 
intercalation of an euphonic v, see corvde. 

Gravity, f. gravity ; from L. gravitatem. 

Graviter, vn. to gravitate. See grave.-^ 
Der. gravitaXion. 

GRAVOIS, sm. rubbish. See gravier. 

Gravure, sf, engraving. See graver. 


RAS, adj. fat. O. Fr. eras, from L. eras- GRE, sm. will, inclination, taste. Prov. 
sus (in Martial) : the word takes the form J grot, It. grata, from L. gratum. For 
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-atuni™-*? see § 201. — Der. afreet, inal- 
gre, q. v. 

Ordbe, sm. the grebe (ornith.) ; from Germ. 
grebe (§ 27). 

Grec, atij. Greek; from L. graecus. 
GREDIN, stn. a scoundrel, originally a beggar. 
A word of Germ, origin ; Goth, gredus, 
hunger (§ 20). — Der. gredincTic. 
GREEMENT, sm, rigging. See greer. 
GREER, va. to rig ; of Germ, origin, Goth. 
ge~raidjan, to get ready (§ 20). For 
geraidjan^g^raidjan see briller; for loss 
of d see § 120. — Der. zgres^ greemtnt, 
greeur. 

GREFFE, sm. a record-office; in Low Lat. 
graphium* (sec greffier), a style for writing 
with. For ph=/ see § 146; for a = e see 
§ 54. From greffe, in sense of a stiletto, 
comes the verb greffer^ to graft with a greffe. 
GREFFE, $f. (Bot.) a graft. See greffer. 
GREFFER, va. to graft. See above. — Der. 

( verba/ subst.), greffeor, greffoir, 
GREFFIER, sm. clerk to a court, registrar; 
from Low L. grapbiariua *, a word found 
in medieval documents : 'Guiilelmus chris- 
tianissimi regis consiliarius et status regni 
a secretis, ut etiam dicti ordinis S. Michaelis 
ab actis seu graphiarius ’ ; from an act 
of A.D. 1550. Graphiarius is from gra- 
phium, a style. Graphiarius becomes 
greffier. For a — e see § 54; for ph=/sec 
§ 146; for -arius = -ter see § 198. 

+ Gr 4 ge, adj. raw (of silk); from It. 
greggia in the phrase seta greggia, raw 
sdk (§ 25). • 

GREGEOIS, adj. Greek (fire), wildfire ; for- 
merly /cm grezois, an inflammable substance 
invented in the 7th cent, by Callinicus of 
Heliopolis ; so called from the Byzantines 
(or, as they were named in the middle ages, 
the Gregeois) who employed it (§ 33). As 
late as Scarron we find Gregeois hsed for 
Grecs. Gregeois represents L. graecensis 
der. from graeous. Graecenois * becomes 
gyezois by ns==s, see § 163; by e — ot, see 
§ 62 ; by c — z, see amitU. Lastly grezois 
becomes gregois, just as zelosus becomes 
jaloux, q. V. 

't'Grdgue, sf. breeches; formerly greges- 
que, from It. grechesco (§ 25). Its doublets 
are grieche, grecque. 

GRELE, adj. slender, slim ; formerly grade. 
It. gracile, from L. gracilis. For regular 
contr. of gracilis into grac’lis, see § 51 ; 
hence O. Fr. grade by cl=i 7 , .see Hist. 
Gram. p. 7 * > finally i is only another way 
of writing the diphthong at, see §§ loa, 103. 


GRF.LE, s/. hail ; formerly gresh, a won 
whose radical gr>'s is fouiul in gm// sle 
See grt's. — Der. gre/on, gn'ler. ’ * 

fGrelin, sm. a cord, small cable from 
Germ, greling (§ 27). 

GRELON, sm. a great hailstone. Seem7f 
GRELOT, sm. a hawker’s bell, dim. of 0 Fr 
grele. 

GRELOTTER, va. to shiver with cold. Sec 
grelot. 

t Grenade, sf. a pomegranate, grenade 
(military); from Prov. granada (§ 24), 
which from L. granata for granatum! 
The suffix •ade shows that the word did 
not come direct from Lat. to Fr. ; for had 
it done so, its form would have been grenee, 
as the suffix -ata always = -cc in Fr., see 
§ 201. — Der. grenadier, grenadine. (From 
grenade, in sense of a projectile, comes 
grenadier.) 

GRENADIER, (i) sm. (Bot.) a pomeg^anat^ 
tree. (2) a grenadier (military). See 
grenade. 

GRENAILLE, a minute grain; dim. of 
grain. — Der. grenadier. 

fGrenat, sm. a garnet; from It. granato 
(S *5). 

GRENER, vn. to seed, va. to granulate. See 
graine. — Der. greneler, grene (part, subst.). 

GRfeNETlER, sw. a seedsman; from grenette, 
dim. of graine. — Der. greneterie. 

GRfeNETIS, sm. the milled edge (of coins), 
a punch ; deriv. of grenet, dim. of graine, 
q. V. 

GRENETTE, sf. the Avignon berry ; dim. of 
graine. 

GRENIER, sm. a granary, loft ; from L. 
granarium. For -ariuin = -ier see § 198; 
for atonic a = e see § 34. 

GRENOUILLE, sf. a frog. O. Fr. renouille, 
It. ranocchia, from L. ranuncula, feni. 
form of ranunculus, used by Cicero, der. 
from rana. Banuncula becomes ranu- 
cula by nc=c (see § 163), then renouilU 
by -ucula -OMi/Ze (see § 258), and atonic 
a = e see § 54. Renouille becomes gre- 
nouille by the altogether unusual prefix of 
a g, see Hist. Gram. p. 79, note 2. — Der. 
grenouillet, grenouillette (see renoncule), 
grenouillere. 

GRENU, adj. corned, granular; deriv. of 
grain (un epi grenu, an ear full of grain). 

GRtS, sm, sandstone, gritstone ; of Germ, 
origin, O. H. G. gries, gravel (§ 20). — Der. 
grdsW, gresserie. 

GRESIL, sm. sleet. See gres.— Der. grtsil- 
ler, grdsf/lement. 
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(IR^IVE, s/. a strand. See gravter, 

GRKVER, va, to burden, injure; from L. 
gravari. For a = e sec § 54.— Der. de- 
trrever. 

GKIBLETTE, sf. a hash of meat. Origin 

unknown. 

GRIBOUILLER, va. to daub, scrawl. Origin 
unknown. — Der. gribof/ilhge, gribotiillette. 

! GRI^CHE.fl^/* wretched, disagreeable, prickly; 
from L. graeca. For ae » e » ie see § 104 ; 
for ca^ehe see §§ 126, 54. Grieche is 
a doublet of gregue, grecque^ q. v. Grieche 
is only used in two compds., pie-grihhet 
ortie-grieche, which is called in Eng. greeh 
mule. It is hard to see what the con- 
nexion with graeca may be. 

[grief, adj, grievous; fern, grieve, whence 
grievement. Grief is used, as late as Bos- 
suet, as an adj. meaning hard, painful; 
from L. gravis. For v=/see § 142 ; for 
a-e see § 54, whence O. Fr. gref which 
becomes grief by change of e into ie, see 
§ 56. Grief \% 2i doublet of grave, q. v. 

GRIEF, sm. a wrong, injury ; from L. grave ♦, 
by changing -ave into -ief (for details see 
above). 

GRI^)VETfi, sf. gravity, enormity; from L. 
gravitatem. For a*e see § ; for e«ie 

see § 56; (ot i^e see § 68 ; for -tatem» 
-te see § 230. | 

GRIFFE, sf. a claw ; of Germ, origin, O. H.G. 
grif anything to seize with : then, iu me- 
dieval Germ, texts, a claw (§ 2oi). — ^Der. 

griffbnner, grifonneur, 

grijfbnmge. 

GRIFFON, sm. a griffin. Port, gripho, der. 
(with suffix -on) from L. gryphus. For 
ph -/see § 146. 

GRIGNOTER, va. to nibble ; der. from, grig- 
ner, cp. trembloter from trembler. The 
0. Fr. grigner, to show one's teeth, grin, is 
of Germ, origin, O. H. G. grinan (§ 20). 

GRIGOU, swi. a poor wretch. Origin un- 

^ known. 

GRIL, sm. a gridiron ; formerly gr^i/, origin- 
ally grail, from L. cratioiUum, masc. 
form of cratioiila, a gridiron (in Martial). 
Craticulum becomes grail by loss of 
niedial t (see § 1 17), and by o=g (see 
§ 1^5). The form graticula for orati- 
cula is found in medieval Graeco-Lat. 
glossaries. For -iculum == -i 7 see § 257, 
and cp. periculum, peril. GraU becomes 
greU by a^e, see § 54; then gril by 
= see § 102, note i. — Der. griller, 

grilUde, 

grille, sf, a grate ; formerly greil, origin- 


ally grail, from L. craticula, deriv. of 
crates. Craticula is written graticula 
in medieval Lat. texts : we find * Unam 
graticulam . . . abstulit,’ in an act of a.d. 
^.^ 53 - For craticula see gril . — 
Der. grillei (whose doublet is craticuler), 
grillzge. 

GRILLON, sm. a cricket ; dim. of L. grillus. 

GRIMACE, sf. a grimace ; of Germ, origin, 
A. S. grima, a mask, or perhaps from O. H. G. 
grim, Engl, grim (§ 20). — Der. grimacer, 
grimacier. 

GRIMAUD, sm. an urchin. See grime. 

i*Qrixxie, sm. a dotard (theatrical term), 
introd. in modern times from It.«gTcmo 
(§ 25). — Der. se grimtr, grimand, grimelin, 
grimeVmeT, 

GRIMOIRE, sm. a conjuring book. Origin 
unknown. 

GRIMPER, vn. to climb, clamber ; formerly 
gripper, in double sense of climbing, grip- 
ping hold to clim 9 , then grasping, seizing : 
of Germ, origin, Du. grippen (§ 20). For 
intercalated m see lambruche. Grimper is 
a doublet of gripper, q. v. 

GRINCER, vn. to gnash (with the teeth) ; of 
Germ, origin, O. H G. gremizon, through in- 
termediate forms grem*zon, grenzon (§ 20). 
For m — « see § 160. Grinceris a doublet 
of grincher . — Der. grmeement. 

GRIOTTE, sf. (Bot.) a grloUe cherry • cor- 
ruption of O. Fr. agriotfe, dim. of Gr. 
dypios. The marble called griotte is so 
named from being cherry-coloured. 

GRIPPER, vn. to grip, seize : of Germ, origin, 
O. Norse grtpa (§ 20). — Der. grippe. 

GRIS, adj. grey: of Germ, origin, O. H. G. 
gr$s, used of the hair (§ 20).^ — Der.grisatre, 
grisaille, griser, grison, grisette, grisonnei. 

GRISETTE, sf. a dress of common grey stuff ; 
then, a coquettish young girl (from her 
dress) : dim. of gris, q. v. 

GRISONNER, vn. to grow grey; deriv. of 
grison. See gris. 

GRIVE, sf. a Sirush. Origin unknown.— 
Der. griveld. 

GRIVOIS, smf, a jolly comrade. Origin un- 
known. 

t Grog, sm. grog; the Eng. grog (§ 28). 

GROGNER, vn. to growl, grumble ; secondary 
form of grognir*. So also It. has grug- 
nare and grugnire, which is from L. grun- 
uire (said of pigs). For see 

cligner; for u«o see § 98. — Der. from 
groigner, O. Fr. form for grogner, comes 
the verbal subst. groing, now written groin ; 
for the connection between groin and 
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grcigmr cp. soin and soigner^ timom and 
temoigner, loin and eloigner^ etc. Other 
dcriv. are grogner^ grognerfiooi, grogmxd, 
grognon, grognowntt, 

GROIN, sml a snout. See grogner, 

GROMMELER, vn.. to grumble, formerly 
grummeler ; of Germ. . origin, O. Germ. 
grummeln (§ 20). 

GRONDER, vn, to mutter, scold, grumble; 
from L. grundare*, a hypothetical second- 
ary form of grundire, which is another form 
of grunnire, to grunt. For u = o see § 98. 
— Der. growdeur, gro«dement, grondcrie. 

t Groom, &m, a groom; the Eng. groom 

(§ 38). 

GROS, adj, large, bulky ; from late L. gros- 
sus*. — Der. grosseur, grossesse, grossier, 
grossir, degrossir, grossoyer, grosse, gross- 
issement. 

GROSEILLE, sf. a gooseberry. Sp. grosella, of 
Germ, origin (O. H. G. kraiisel, in the compd. 
Jirausselbeeret § 20). (fFor k^gsce § 125; 
for an = o see § 106. — ^Der. groseiUier, 

GROSSIER, adj, coarse. See gros. — Der. 
grossihret6. 

•j* Grotesque, adj, grotesque; from It. 
grotesco (§ 25). 

GROTTE, sf. a grotto. Prov, cropta, from 
L. crypta, which became crupta by ys»u, 
see § 10 1. Crupta, by o = g (.^ee § 125), 
becomes grupta, a form found in a Caro- 
lingian document : * Insuper eidem contuli 
gruptas crcmitarum . . . cum omnibus ad 
dictas gruptas pertinentibus,* is in a Char- 
tulary of a.d. 887. Grupta becomes groW^ 
by u = o see § 98, and by pt=r/, see § 1 68. 
Grotte is a doublet of crypte, q. v. 

GROUILLER, vn. to stir, move. Origin un- 
known. — Der. grouillemtiiX., 

GROUP, sm. a bag of money. Origin un- 
known. 

+ Groupe, sm. a group; from It. groppo 
(§ 35). — Der. gror/per, groiipement. 

GRUAU, sm. oatmeal ; formerly gruel, from 
late Lat. grutellum*. Grutellum is a 
dim. of grutum*, in a Carolingian text. 
Grutum is of Germ, origin, A. S. grut, 
groats (§ 20). Grutellum becomes gruel 
by dropping medial t (see § 117), then 
gruau by el = au (see § 282). 

GRUE, sf. a crane ; from L. grua *, a fern, 
form of grus, found in the Salic Law, 7, 6: 

* Si quis gallum aut gallinam furavcrit, vel, 
cygnum aut gruam domesticam.’ The 
word has also the sense of a crane to lift 
weights: so also Gr. ylpavot and Engl. 
crane have both senses. See § 13. ^ 


GRUGER, va. to crunch. Origin unknown. 

GRUME, sf. bark (on forest trees). Origin 
unknown. 

GRUMEAU, sm, a clod, lump; formerly 
grumel, from L. g^rumellus, a little 
lump, dim. of grumus. For el>=eau see 
§ 282. — Der. (from O. Fr. grumel) grumel 
er, gnimeleux. 

GRUYER, adj, one who has the right tc 
forest wood (a feudal term). Of Germ, 
origin, O. Germ, grus, an orchard (§ 20).— 
Der. grwerie. 

+ Gruyftre, sm, Gruyere cheese ; of hist 
origin, see § 33 ; from Gruyere in Switzer- 
lajid, where this cheese is made. 

GUE, sm. a ford. Sp. vado, from L. vadum 
For v=gu see gatne; for a = d see § 54: 
for loss of d see §120: and cp. -atum 
§ 201. — Der. gweable. 

GUEDE, .5/“. wood. O.Fr.guaide; originally 
tuaide. Of Germ, origin, Germ. waid{^ 20). 
For w—gu SGcgacher. 

GUENILLE, sf. a rag, tatter. Origin un- 
known. 

GUENON, sf. a pouched monkey. Origin 
unknown. 

GUfePE, sf, a wasp ; formerly guespe, origi- 
nally wespe. It. vespa, from L. vespa. 
For v—gu see gaine; for loss of s sec 
§ 148. — Der. guepicT. 

GUfiRE, GUfiRKS (written with s only in 
verse), adv. much. Prov. gaigre, S*il ew 
guere vecu, il east conquis toute Vltalie, says 
a I4th-cent. chronicle. In mod. P'rench only 
used with a negative, ne . . .guere signifying 
scarcely, but little. Guere is of Germ, 
origin, answering to O. H. G. weigaro*, 
much (§ 20). I'his coiitr. into weig*ro be- 
comes gulre. For w—gu see gdcher; for 
see § 131 : the gr remains in ol<l 
Prov. gargre.— -Der. nagwere, q. v. 

GUERET, S7n. a fallowland, field. Prov. 
garag, from L. veractum*, a Low I-at. 
form, representing L. vervactum*, fallow 
land, by the unique reduction of rv into r 
in the middle of a word. Veractum by 
ot = / (see § 168) gives us Fr. gueret. For 
V =gw see gaine ; for ct =/ see Hist. Gram- 
p. 81 ; for 0,^6 see § 54, 4. 

Gudridon, sm. a round table. Originally 
the name of a personage in lyth-cent. 
ballets, thence it came to be used for 2* 
kind of ballad or Vaudeville. How th^ 
word was attached to a piece of furniture 
not so clear (Littrd). 

GUERIR, vn, to heal ; its primitive sense 
‘to defend* in very old Fr, documents. 
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Guirir, formerly gtiarir, originally tvarir, is I GUIDON, sm, a standard ; Norse viH, a mark, 

of Germ, origin, Goth, warjan, to defend sign (§ 20). 

(§ 20). For w=gu see gacher. — Der. GUIGNE, sf. (Pot.) a kind of cherry; for- 
g-i/^rison, g^*/erissable. merly guine, originally guisne. Of Germ. 

•|'Gu6rite, sf. a sentry box; from Sp. origin, O.H.G.tt/fWa, a sour therry(§ 20). 

garita (§ 26). Wths{e)la, contr. to wiks*la becomes guisne, 

guerre, sf war. It. guerra. Of Germ. For w=gu see gacher^ for /==», guisne 

origin, O. H. G. werra, a quarrel (§ 20). for guisle, see quenouille. O. Fr. guisne 

For w^gu see gacher. — Der. guerrieXt be^comes successively (see § 148) and 
guerroyeif ^guerr\r. (see cligner). 

GUET, sm. a watch, guard. See guetter. — GUIGNER, va. to glance, peep at with half- 
Der. g^we/-apens (formerly g'l/fZ-apens^, shut eyes. Origin unknown, 
compd. of guet, and adj. apense. which f ^uignon, sm. ill luck ; from Sp. 
answers to a form appensatus*, hung up, (§ 26). 

prepared. Gr/eZ-apcns means properly an GUILLEDOU, .sm. a place of ill repute, 
ambuscade). Origin unknown. 

GU^TRE, sf a gaiter. Origin unknown. Guillemet, sm. an inverted comma ; of 
GUETTER, va. to watch, look out ; for- hist, origin, see § 33. Guillemet is the 

merly gwmVer, It. Of Germ, origin, name of the i6th-ceiit. printer (Guillaumet 

O.ll. G. wahtan (§ 20). For w—gu see or Guillemet), who' first introduced this 

gacher. — Der. guet (verbal subst.), guetteur, symbol. 

ag^we/s (verbal subst. of O. Fr. verb ag'«e//sr). GUILLERET, adj. brisk, lively. Origin 
GUEULE, sf, mouth ; from L. gula. For unknown. 

M^^ueu see § 90. Gueule is a doublet of Guillocher, va, to ' guillochc,* engine-turn ; 
goule. — Der. gneulei. of hist, origin see § 33. GuUlocher is 

fGueules, sm. pi. gules (heraldry). Of from Guilloche, the name of the inventor 

oriental origin (§ 31), as are many heraldic of this kind of ornament, 
terms ; from Pers. ghul, a rose. Guillotine, sf guillotine ; of hist, origin, 

tGueuse, cast-iron; of Germ, origin, see § 33. Guillotine is from M. Guillotin, 

like many other metallurgic terms ; from a Fr. physician, who invented this instru- 

Germ. guss (§ 27). ment. — Der. guillotinex. 

GUEUX, sm. a beggar. Origin unknown. A GUIMAUVE, .<?/*. (Bot.) mallow, marsh mallow; 

connexion with L. coquus (cp. queux) has formerly mauve^ from L. bismalva found 
• been suggested. — Der. g^ueuse, gueusex, (8lh cent.) in the Capitulary de Villis. Bis- 
gueusexie. malva is contr. from ibiscum-malva*, 

GUI, sm. mistletoe. O. Fr. gtiis and v/s, compd. of ibiscum, the mallow (in Pliny), 
It. viscOf from L. viscum. For v=gu and of malva, which means the same thing. 

seegaine ; for sc = s see bois; hence O. Fr. For sc — s see § 148. Bismalva losing its 

forms VIS and g'ws. s (see § 148) becomes vimauve by b»v, 

GUICHET, ifm. a wicket; the original sense see § 1 13, and by al=aM, see § 157. 

being a gate, as in les guichets du Louvre, Vimauve becomes guimauve by v —gu, see 

etc. In O. Fr. it signifies a little gate. § 1 40. 

Guichet, Norm, viquet, is of Germ, origin; GUIMBARDE, sf. a van, a jew’s-harp. Origin 
being a dim. of O. Norse vik, a lurking- unknown. 

place (§ 20). Viquet becomes guichet by GUIMPE, sf. a wimple; formerly guimple, 
v=gu, see gaine; and by see § 126. Of Germ, origin, O. H. G. wimpal (§ 20). 

-- Der. guichetxex. Wimp{a)l contrd. into wimp'l becomes 

guide, sm. a guide, O. Fr. guion, gui; the | guimple. For ws^gu see gacher. 
d does not appear till the 14th cent. See GUINDER, va. to hoist oneself, strain; of 
glider. Germ, origin, O.H.G. windan (§ 20). For 

ZUIDER, va. to guide; O. Fr. guier (the w^gu see gacher. 
iTicd. Lat. forms are also guiare* or gui- i* Guiii6e, sf. a guinea; from Engl, guinea 
dare*); of Germ, origin, Goth, vitan, to (§ 28). 

indicate (§ 20). The / must have been first GUINGUETTE, sf. a public house, villa, 
dropped, then replaced, with an euphonic d. Origin unknown. 

as the Germ, t does not naturally pass into GUIPURE, sf guipure (thread of silk lace),* 
*be Fr. d. — Der. guidoxi, guide, der. from O. Fr. verb guiper. Of Germ. 
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origin, Goth', vetpan^ to weave (§ 20). For Guttural, adj. guttural ; from L; guttu- 
i/=^see § 140. rails*; der. from guttur. 

fGuirlande, sf. a garland ; from It. Gymnase, sm. a gymnasium ; from L. 

ghirlanda (§ 25). — Der. enguirlande.!. gymnasium. — Der. gymnaAzK^t, gym- 

GUISE, sf, manner, way, wise; of Germ. rsaste. 

origin, O. H. G. wMfl (§ 25). For w=^gu Gymnastique, adj. gymnastic; from L. 
see gacher. — Der. deg-Mwer. gymnasticus. 

*)* Guitar e, a guitar; from Sp.g^uiVarra Gymnique, adj. (Anat.) gymnic; from L. 
(§ 26). Its doublet is citkare, q. v. — Der. gymnicus. 

guitariste. Gyinnosophiste, sm. a gymnosophist ; 

Gustation, taste; from L. gusta- from L. gymnosophista. 

t i o n e m . Gyn^cee, sm. a woman's workshop, quarter ; 

fGutta-percha, sf. gutta-percha; the from L. gynaeceum. 

Engl.gri///a-/)«rcAo (§ 28) : a word of Malay | Gypse, sm. (Min.) gypsum.— Der. gypsevx. 
origin. 


H. 


Habile, adj. able; from L. habilis. 

Habilet6, sf. ability; from L. habili- 
tatem. For -tatem = -/e sec § 230. 

Habiliter, va. to qualify (legal) ; from L. 
habilitare*, to qualify, in the Notae Ti- 
ronis. — Der. iQiabiliter. 

Habiller, va. to dress; a very ill-formed 
deriv. from L. habilis, properly to make 
fit for, put into right state, thence dress. — 
Der. habillement, hahilhwi, di^ihahiller. 

Habit, sm. dress; from L. habitus (used 
for dress by Virgil). • 

Habitacle, sm. an abode; from L. habi- 
taculunf. 

Habitation, sf. habitation ; from L. habi- 
tationem. 

Habiter, va. to inhabit ; from L. habi- 
tare. — Der. AaW/able, habitsmX. 

Habitude, sf, habit, use; from L. habi- 
tudinem. 

Habituel, adj. habitual; from L. habit- 
ual is*; der. from habitus. 

Habituer, va. to habituate: from L. ha- 
bituare*, from habitus. 

fH Abler, va. to boast, brag; from Sp. 
hablar (§ 26, note 2). — Der. AdA/eur, Ad6/- 
erie. 

HACHE, sf, a hatchet; of Germ, origin, 
O. H.G. hacco (§ 20). For cc = ch see § 
126. — Der. AacAette, AocAereau, hachei, 
haehotr, hachare, kachis. 

HACHURE, sf. hatching (engraving). See 
haehe. 

HAGARD, adj. haggard, wild. We have seen 
(§ 13) .that this word was at first only ap- 


plied to the falcon : the faucon hagard was 
one which had not been caught till after 
more than one ‘mewing,* in which case 
the bird is untameable. Faucon hagard 
means lit. a hedge-falcon, which has never 
moulted in a cage. For etymology see 
haie. 

Hagiogpcaphe, sm. a hagiographer ; from 
Gr. ayioypafpos. — Der. hagiographie. 

HAIE, sf. a hedge ; from L. hiaga*, found in 
very old medieval texts, as e. g. ‘ Quod 
totam dictam plateam . . . includere possint 
fossato et haga.’ Haga is of Germ, origin 
answering to O. H.G. haga (§ 20). For 
g=j^i sec §§ 131, 139; hence haia, 
found (9th cent.) in the Capitularies of 
Charles the Bald, tit. xxxvi.: * Quicumque 
istis ternporibus castella et firmitates et 
liaias sine nostro verbo fecerint.’ For a ~ at 
see § 54. — Der. hagard (used of birds that 
live in the hedges, wild). 

HAILLON, sm. rag, tatters ; of Germ, origin, 
dim. of a hypothetical root Aai//e, which 
answers to O. H. G. hadil, a rag (§ 20), 
by contr. of had{i)l into Aatf/, and by 
dl—ll (see § 168), and by a^ai (see 
§54)- 

HAINE, sf, hatred. See hair. — Der. Afl/«eux. 

HAIR, va, to hate; in nth cent, hadir (in 
the poem of St. Alexis), of Germ, origin, 
A. S. A(iAa» (§ 20). For t^^^d see § 

O. Fr. hadir becomes hair by loss of d, see 
§ 117. — Der. haine (formerly Ao'me, der. 
from hair, like saisine from saisir), hdi^ 
sable. 
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HAIRE, s/. a hair-shirt; of Germ, origin, 
0 . H. G. hara^ O. Scand. k€Bra (§ 20). 

HALBRAN, sm, (Ornith.) a young wild-duck; 
of Germ, origin, Germ, halbente, through 
a hypothetical form halberent, whence hal- 
bran (§ 20). — Der. halebren^, 

hale, adj. sunburnt, swarthy. See haler. 

HALEINE, sf. breath ; formerly aleine or 
alette (for h prefixed see envahir), verbal 
siibst. of O. Fr. alener, to breathe, which 
conies from L. anhelare, by transposition 
of liquids n and I (see sangloter). For e = 
ei before n see § 61. Littre prefers to 
derive it from the simple halare, to breathe, 
blow, with a suflix -ena. 

HALENER, va. to scent the breath of, wind 
(hunting), formerly alener. See haleine. 

HALER, va. to haul, hale ; of Germ, origin, 
0 . Nors. hala (§ 20). — Der. /ta/age. 

HALER, va. formerly to dry up, sunburn. 
The sun burns {hale) the skin, i. e. dries 
it up. Haler is of Germ, origin, der. from 
Flem. haeU dry (§ 20). The adj. hale is 
found in O. Fr., meaning ‘dried up.’ The 
place where hemp is dried at a farm is still 
called the hCtloir. — Der. hale (verbal subst.). 

IIALETER, vn. to pant. It. alitare, from 
L. halitare. For i — e see § 68. 

Hallali, the halloo of the chase, an ono- 
niatopoetic word. See § 34. 

HALLE, a market; of Germ, origin, O.H.G. 
halla, a temple, then hall, covered market, 
which last is the proper meaning of Fr. 
halle (§ 20). — Der. halUge. 

+ Hallebarde, sf. a halberd; introd. 
from h.alabarda (§ 25). — Der. hallebard'ier. 

HALLIER, sm. a thicket ; der. from a form 
halle *, which is from L. hasla *, branches, 
in the Ripuarian Code. Origin unknown. 
For loss of s see § 148. 

Hallucination, sf. a hallucination; from 
L. hallucinationcm. 

Halo, sm. a halo ; from Gr. EKvs. 

Halot, sm, (i) a rabbit's burrow; dim. of 
O.H.G. hoi, Engl, hole (§ 20); (2) a 
stick, bush. Origii> unknown, 

HALTE. sf. a halt. O. Fr. halt; of Germ, 
origin, Germ, halt (§ 20). 

Halt^res, sm. pi. weights used by jumpers to 
help them in making long leaps; the Gr. 
^Trjpes. 

T Hamac, sm. a hammock; introd. from 
Sp. hamaca (§ 26), which is originally of 
American origin (§ 32). 

Hamadryade, a hamadryad ; from Gr. 
a/xaSpvdda. 

HAMEAU, sm. a hamlet ; formerly hamel 


m 

(for el— eau see § 157). O. Fr. hamel is 
dim. of ham *, which is of Germ, origin, 
Frankish hdm, A. S. ham, a dwelling (§ 20). 

HAMEC^ON, sm. a fish-hook ; from L. hami- 
oionem*, dim. of hamus. For -oipnem 
= -po« see § 232 ; for i==« see § 68. 

HAMPE, sf. a staff, handle ; for hampte ♦, 
hantbe *, of Germ, origin, O. H. G. hanthabe, 
properly that which the hand holds, a handle, 
by contr. of hanthabe into hant'be, and then, 
very irregularly hant'pe, hamet'pe (§ 20). 

HANAP, sm. a goblet; of Germ, origin, 
O.H.G. hnapf {% 20). 

HANCHE, sf. the hip, haunch; O. Fr. hanhe; 
of Germ, origin (§ 20). Diez derives it 
from O. H. G. ancha, the leg, then the 
haunch. Bugge (adopted by Littre) derives 
hanche from Frisian hancke. Germ, hanhe, 
in the sense of haunch. This escapes the 
prefixing of h, and is also nearer both the 
original form and meaning of the French 
word. 

fHanebane, sf. henbane; from Engl. 
henbane (§ 28). 

HANGAR, sm. a shed, cart-shed : formerly 
angar, properly a shed to shelter imple- 
ments and utensils. The Gr. ayyapos, an 
express, had, through the form aYyapia, 
produced the L, angaria*, meaning the 
obligation to furnish to the Emperors the 
means of transport, then a station at which 
the imperial carriers changed horses ; hence 
deriv. angarium *, a covered place, shed to 
shoe the carriers* horses in. ‘ Angarium 
est locus ubi sufferuntur equi,' says a Low 
Lat. document. Angarium is extended 
from its special sense of a shoeing-shed, to 
every kind of shed for implements or carts. 
For addition of h see Hist. Gram. p. 79 ; in 
the 17th cent, it was still written angar. 

HANJJETON, sm. a beetle, chafer,, cock- 
chafer; formerly haneton, dim. of a root 
hane*, of Germ, origin, answ'ering to pro- 
vincial Germ, hahn, in the compd. tueide^ 
hahn, a cock-chafer, a word used in many 
provinces in Germany (§ 20). 

HANSE, sf. the Hanseatic league; from 
O. H. G. hansa, an association (§ 20). — 
Der. Aan.sdatique. 

HANTER, va. to haunt, frequent. Origin 
unknown. 

HAPPE, sf. the bed of an axletree, cramp- 
iron, bill ; of Germ, origin, O. H. G. happa, 
SL sickle (§ 20). 

HAPPER, va. to snap, snatch at ; of Germ, 
origin, Neth. happen, to bite, then to sup 
(§ 20). 


O 



194 haquenMe- 

tHaquen^e, sf. a nag, hackney; from 
Sp. haeanea (§ 26). 

HAQUET, sm, a dray, a wretched little horse, 
Panser vn haquet was a phrase in 15th 
cent. Haquet is a dim. of O. Fr. haque^ a 
hack, which is of Germ, origin, Engl, hack^ 
a horse (§ 20). 

*t* Harangue, sf* a harangue; formerly 
arengue, introd. from It. aringa^ which is 
of Germ, origin, Germ, hring (§ ao). Its 
doublets are rang^ ranz, q. v. — Der. ha- 
rangutx. 

HARAS, sm* a stud ; formerly faras, a troop 
of horses ; of Oriental origin, Ar. faras, a 
horse, whence the collective sense (§ 30). 
For f=h see § 14^* 

HARASSER, va. to harass. Origin unknown. 
HARCELER, va. to harass, torment ; O. Fr. 
herceler* Origin uncertain ; Diez derives it 
from herce, a form of O. Fr. herse* Her- 
celer is to vex, as the herce (harrow) vexes 
the ground. In Engl, we also find the word 
* harrow ’ in both senses. Littr6 prefers to 
take it from harcele, dim. of hart (q. v.), 
an osier withy, a rod with which to tie up 
a prisoner, or, on occasion, to beat him. 
HARDE, sf* a herd, flock ; of Germ, origin. 
Germ, herde (§ 20). 

HARDE,.^.a leash (for hunting dogs). Seehart, 
HARDES, sf* pi. clothes ; formerly fardes* 
Origin unknown. For see § 1 43. 
HARDI, adj. bold, daring ; partic. of O. Fr. 
verb hardir* of Germ, origin, O. H. G. 
hartjan, to harden (§ 20). For t = d see 
§ 1 1 7. — Der. hardiesse, enhardir (from O. 
Fr. verb hardir), 

HARDIESSE, sf. boldness. See hnrdi. 

*)* Harem, sm. a harem ; of Oriental origin. 
Ar. charam (§ 30). 

HARENG, sm, a herring; O. Fr. harem \ 
of Germ, origin, O. H. G. harinc (§ 20). 
«— Der. harenghve. 

HARGNEUX, adj. surly, crabbed ; from 
O. Fr. verb hargner, to quarrel. Hargner 
is of Germ, origin, O. H. G harmjan, to 
quarrel, scold (§ 20) ; or, more probably, 

A. S. hergian, to harry. 

HARICOT, sm* (i) a stew, (2) a bean. 
Origin unknown. 

HARIDELLE, sf. a jade, hack, harridan. 
Origin unknown. 

*)* Harmonica, sm* a harmonica; from 
Germ, harmoniha : name an^ ^instrument 
came from Germ, at the beginning of the 
present century (§ 27). 

Harmonic, sf* harmony; from L. har- 
monia. — Der. harmoniewx, harmoniste* 


--HAVBANS. 

Hanuonieuz, adj* harmonious. See 
monte* 

Harmonique, adj. harmonic; from 
harmonicas. 

HARNACHER, va* to harness. See hart. 

— Der. eiiharnacher* 

HARNAIS, sm. harness, trappings; form 
the full fitting out of a knight and his ho 
Originally karnais signified only the : 
ness, armour, of a knight, which se 
remains in the phrase hlanchir sous 
harnais. Harnais, formerly harnas, is 
Celtic origin. Low Bret, hamez, Ky 
haiarnez, implements of iron, and the 
armour (§ 19).— Der. harnacher (fomie 
harnaseker, Prov. arnascar, from O. 1 
form hamasc *). 

HAJIO, sm. hue and cry* Origin unknown 

HARPE, .f. a harp ; from L. liarpa *, foin 
in Fortunatus (6th cent.) : * Ronianusqi 
lyra, plaudet tibi Barbarus harpa.’ Har^ 
is of Germ, origin, answering to Scan 
harpa, Germ, harfe (§ 20). — Der. harpist 

HARPER, va* to seize with the nails ; 
Germ, origin, O. H. G. harfan, to seiz 
— Der. harpon. 

Harpie, sf* a harpy; from L. harpyia. 

HARPON, sm, a harpoon. See harper,- 
Der. harponner, harpotmenx, 

HART, sf. a flexible osier withy, to tie up fagot 
a cord (with which prisoners are strangled 
Origin unknown. 

HASAKD, sm. chance, hazard, risk: on’ginall 
a game of dice (in 1 2-cent. documents), the 
the chances of gambling, then chances 0 
life. Hasard, O. Fr. n>or/, Prov. azar, Sp 
azar, O. It. zaro, is of Oriental origin (§ 30^ 
Ar. al-sdr, the game of dice, whence, b; 
omission of the article a/ comes It. zni'o,an( 
with the article the compd. forms of Sp. azn^ 
and O. Fr. asar, to which was afterward 
suffixed a d (cp. homard for homar), and ai 
initial h (see Hist. Gram. p. 79). — Der 
hasarder, hasardenx. 

HASE, sf. 2L doe-hare ; of Germ, origin, Germ. 
hase (§ 20). 

Hast, sm. a staff; from L. hasta. — Der= 
Aas/aire. 

HATE, sf. haste ; formerly hast, of Germ, 
origin. Germ, hast (§ 20). For loss ofs 
j^ee § 148. — Der. hater, hdtif, 

H ATIER, sm. a spit-rest ; formerly hastier , 
from ha^te, a spear, spit, which is from L. 
hasta. For loss of 5 see § 148. 

HATIF, adj. forward, precocious. See hate. 
— Der. hdtivttc, 

HAUBANS, sm, pi, (Naut.) shrouds; fot" 
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merly hoben^ of Germ, origin, as are mosi origin, Germ, hirherge ($ ao).—- Der. 
seafaring terms, Flem. hobent (§ ay). heherge, 

H AUBERT, sm. a hauberk ; formerly haubere, H^b^ter, va. to stultify, render dttll ; from 
originally halherc, in medieval Lat. hals- L. hebetare. 

berga*; of Germ, origin, O. H.G. HAbraique, adj, Hebrew; from L. hc- 

(§ 20); the t fore is unusual. — Der/ (from braicus. — Der. hehraUznX, hebraUmR. 

O. Fr. hauberc) haubergeon. HAbreu, sm. a Hebrew ; from L. he- 

HAUSSER, va. to lift up ; from L. altiare *, braeus. 
a deriv. of altus. For altiare = Aawsser H6catombe,5/. a hecatomb; from L. heca- 
see exhausser. — Der. hausse-co\, hausse- tomba. 

ment, Aai/sse (verbal subst.), reAflwsscr. Hectare, sm. a hectare (2 a. ir. 35 p.); 
HAUT, adj. high ; formerly haU, originally formed from Gr. ixarov and are. See are. 
altj from L. altus. For al = au see § 157 J Hectique, adj. hectic ; from L. hecticus. 
for addition of h see Hist. Gram. p. 79 f ^nd Its doublet is etique^ q. v. 
envahir. — Der. haut2L\\\ AoM/esse, hauttMi. Hectogramme, sm. a hectogramme (3*216 
HyVUTAIN, haughty. Set haul. oz. Troy); formed from Gr. ixarov and 

HAUTBOIS, sm. a hautbois ; conipd. of bois gramme. See gramme. 
and Aflw/, q. v. A hautbois is properly a Hectolitre, sm. a hectolitre (3*5317 cubic 
wooden instrument (feois) whose sound is feet) ; formed from Gr. kKarbv and litre. 
shrill (hnut). See litre. 

HAUTESSE, sf. highness (a title). See haut^ Hectometre, sm. a hectometre (328*09167 
Its doublet is al/essey q. v. feet) ; formed from Gr. ktearbv and metre. 

HAUTEUR, sf. height, haughtiness. See See metre. 

haut. HELAS I interj. alas I Written in O. Fr. he ! 

ViK\¥.,adj. wan ; of Germ, origin, A. S. hasva, I las J compd. of interj. hS I and adj. /os, from 
pale (§ 20). For Joss of s see § 148. L. lassus, weary, unhappy. Cp. It, ahi 

—Der. havh. ' lasso. In the 13th cent, people said Cette 

HAVRE, sm. a haven, harbour; formerly mhre est Hsse de la mort de sonjih. — Hfe! 

/roi'/e, originally AoWe, from L. habulum*, las que je suisl i. e. unhappy that I ami 

a harbour, in Low Lat. : * Laxavi et dimisi The two words were finally united into one 
. . . qiiidquid juris habebam in portu ct in the 15th cent. At the same time las 

habulo,* says a 1 2th-cent.act. Habulum lost its primitive force, passing from sense 

is of Germ, origin, a dim. of a Germ, form, of pain to that of weariness, as happened 

as A. S. hcefen. Engl, haven (§ 20). HAbii- also to gene and ennuis which originally 

lum, contrd. hab’lum (see § 51), becomes meant * plague " and ‘hatred.* 

havre by b = i/, see § 113; and by l = r, + H 61 er, va, to hail; of Engl, origin, like 
see § 157. many other sea terms, Engl, to hail (§ 28). 

t Ha vre-sac, sm. a knapsack, lit. an oat- H^lianthe, sm. the sunflower; from L. 
bag; in 17th cent, habresac, thus defined by helianthes, found in Pliny. 

Menage, A.D. 1650, Havre-sac ou habre- H 61 ice, sf. a helix; from Gr. IXi£, a 
SAC : Les Chartiers et les Fiacres appellent spiral. 

ainsi un sac de toile dans lequel Us donnent H 61 iocentriqiie, adj. heliocentric ; from 
de Vavoine a leurs chevaux dans les rues. Gr. IjKios and Kivrpov. 

• . . Les soldats fantassins se servent aussi Helioscope, sm. a helioscope ; from Gr. 
de cette sorte de sac quand Us vont en cam- ijhios and (Tkov&v. 

pagne. Thus we see that its true sense is HAliotrope, sm. a heliotrope ; from L. 
an oat-bag. Havresac or habresac is from heliotropium *. 

Germ, habersach (§ 27). Hell6nique, adj. hellenic ; from Gr. 

HEAUME, sm. a helm ; formerly helm, of vik6s. 

Germ, origin, O. H. G. helm (§ 20). For Helleniste, sm. a hellenist ; from Gr. IAA17- 
el--eau see § 157. vtar^s. 

Hebdomadaire, adj. weekly; from L. Helv6tiqu6, adj. helvctic; from L. hel- 
hebdomadarius *. Its doublet is veticus. 

jnadier. Hematite, sf, (Min.) hematite; from Gr. 

HEBERGER, va. to lodge ; formerly her- alfiarlTrjs. 
berger, from O. Fr. herberge, a place in Hdmatoc^le, sf. (Surg.) hematocele ; from 
'vhich one lodges. Herberge is of Germ. Gr. oI/mtos and aijA^. 
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H^matose, sf. hematosis; from Gr. alii 6 r- 
ratffis. 

H^maturie, sf. (Med.) hematuria ; from 
Gr. ai/mrovpia, 

H^micycle, sm. a hemicycle ; from L. 
hemicyclium. j 

H^mipl^gie, sf. (Med.) hemiplegy; from 
Gr. ^fuirXrf^ia. 

H^miptdre, sm. (Entom.) a hemiptere, bug ; 
from Gr. and irripov. 

H^misph^re, sm. hemisphere; from L. 
hemisphaerium. — Der. hemisphMque. 

H^mistiche, sm. a hemistich; from L. 
hcmistichium. 

H^moptysie, sf. (Med.) spitting of blood ; 
from Gr. aXpa and vrharit. 

Ht^morragie, sf. (Med.) hemorrhage; from 
Gr. aifjLoppayia. 

H^morrhoides, sf. (Med.) hemorrhoids; 
from Gr. aifju>ppotdes. — Der. hemorrhoidal. 

H^mostatique, adj. (Med.) hemostatic; 
from Gr. atfxoffTariKhs. 

Hend^casyllabe, adj. hendecasyllabic ; 
from Gr. li^Sc^a and avWa 0 ^. 

HENNIR, vn. to neigh ; from L. hinnire. 
For see § 72. — Der. A«;fnissenieiit. 

H^patique, adj. (Med.) hepatic ; sf. (Bot.) 
liverwort ; from Gr. i^irariie 6 t. 

H^patite^ sf. (Med.) hepatitis; from Gr. 
ijwaTiTTjs. 

Heptacorde, sm. (Mus.) a heptachord ; 
from Gr. lirv^xopSos. 

Heptagons, sm. a heptagon ; from Gr. 
•^irrdyojvos. 

H^raldique, adj. heraldic ; from medieval 
L. heraldicus, der. from heraldus (see 
heraui), properly the art of a herald-at- 
arms. 

HERAUT, sm. a herald ; O. Fr. heralt, Sp. 
heraldo, from medieval L. heraldus *. For 
al^au see § 157. The exact, origin of 
heraldus is unknown. It is prob. Ger- 
manic. From L. heraldus, comes adj. 
heraldicus, whence Fr. heraldique. 

Herbacd, adj. herbaceous; from L. herba- 
ceus. 

HERBAGE, sm. herbage, pasture, grass ; from 
Low L. herbatioum der. from herba. 
For -aticum^ss-age see § 248. 

HERBE, sf. grass; from L. herba. — Der. 
Aer6ette, herhoiistr, herhomte. 

HERBEUX, adj. grassy; from L. herbosus. 
For -osus = ~eux see § 2 29. 

HERBIER, sm. a herbal ; from L. her- 
barium. For -arium=-ter see § 198, 

Herbivore, adj. herbivorous; from L. | 
herba and vorare. 1 


Herboriser, vn. to herborise. See herb 
— Der. herboriszXion, herborisowr, 

Herboriste, sm. a herbalist. See herbe. 

ii£)RE, sm. a fellow, wretch. Origin ur 
known. 

Hdr^ditaire, adj. hereditary; from I 
h e r e d i t a r i u s. Its doublet is hcritier, q. 1 

HAr^ditd, sf. inheritance ; from L. heredi 
tatem. For -tatem = -/d see § 230. 

Hdr^siarque, sm. a heresiarch ; from Gi 
alptaidpXTjs- 

Hdr^sie, sf. heresy ; from Gr. aip€(Xis. 

HdrAtique, sm. adj. heretic, heretical ; fron 
L. haereticus. 

HERISSER, va. to erect one’s bristles ; vn. i 
bristle like a hedgehog : just as in It. arric 
dare is a coinpd. of riccio, in Sp. erizar i 
formed from erizo. Hdisser does not com 
stiaight from herisson, but from the roo 
heriss-^ of which herisson is the diminutive. 

HERISSON, sm. a hedgehog, urchin; for 
merly hcrigon, originally eriqnn, from L 
erioionem *, dim. of ericius. For -ioneir 
= -o« see § 231; for c = ss see agencer 
for addition of h see Hist. Gram. p. 79 
Herisson is a doublet of our sin, q. v. 

HERITAGE, sm. a heritage, inheritance 
See hhiter. 

HgRlTER, va. to inherit. Prov. heretnr 
Sp. heredar, from L. hereditare (fount! 
in Arnobius). Hereditare becomes he- 
retare, see § 52 and § 120; whence 
heriter by e — /, see § 60. — Der. heritige, 
desheriter. 

HERITIER, sm. an heir; from L. heredi- 
tarius . F or heredit- = herif- see heriter ; 
for -ariuss=-/>r see § 198. Heritier is a 
doublet of hereditaire, q. v. 

Hermaphrodite, sm. a hermaphrodite; 
from L. hermaphroditus. 

Hermdneutique, adj. hermeneutic ; from 
Gr ^pfArjvtvTiKos. 

Hermds, sm. Hermes ; the Gr. *EpfJiris.--^ 
Der. hermdique. The hermetic philosophy 
is that which occupied itself with the search 
after the philosopher’s stone, i. e. that of 
Hermes Trismegistus. The hermetic science, 
or alchemy, had also a way of absolutely 
closing flasks with a seal, whence comes 
the phrase ‘ hermetically sealed.' 

HERMETIQUE, adj. hermetic. See hermh. 
— Der. hermetiquemont. 

HERMINE, sf. ermine; formerly ermine, 
Sp. armifio, from L. armenius *, properly 
fur .of Armenia, which was imported 
thence into Rome. For words of hist, 
origin see § 33. Armenius becomes 
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ermine. For a = see § 54; for e = 
see § 60. Ermine becomes hermine by 
prefixing h, see Hist. Gram. p. 79. — Der. 
herm\n^. 

HEKMJTE, sm. a hermit. See ermite. For 
prefixed h see Hist. Gram. p. 79. — Der. 
hermit^ige. 

Hernie, sf. (Med.) hernia ; from L. hernia. 
— Der. hernUiiQ. 

Heroine, sf. a heroine; from L. heroina. 

H6roique, adj. heroic ; from L. heroicus. 

H^roisme, sm, heroism. See heros. 

HERON, sm a heron ; from Low L. aigro- 
nem*, aironem*, whence (by prefixing 1 
hi see Hist. Gram. p. 79, and by ai = £, see 
§ 103) hilron. The word is of Germ, origin, 
0 . H.G. heigro (§ 20). See also aigrette. 
— Der. AeroMiiean. Acronnier, Aerownibre. 

Hdros, sm. a hero ; from L. heros. — Der. 
Am/isme. 

HERSE, sf. a harrow, caltrop, portci^llis ; 
formerly fierce^ It. erpice, from L. hirpi- 
cem (a harrow, in Varro). P'or regular 
contr. of hirp(i)cem into hirp’cem, 
hir’cem, sec § 51 ; hence O. Fr. herce by. 
i - see § 7 2 . For herce — herse see §129. 
— Der. Amage, kerser, herscur. 

Hesitation, sf, hesitation ; from L. haesi* 
tationem. 

Hesiter, vn. to hesitate; from L. haesi- 
tare. 

Heteroclite, adj. heteroclite; from L. 
hetcroclitus (found in Priscian). 

Heterodoxe, adj. heterodox ; from Gr. 
lT€p 6 So^os. — Der. ketcrodoxie, 

H^terogdne, adj. heterogeneous ; from Gr. 

€ repay tvijs. — Der. heterogmexxa. 

HETRE, sm. a beech-tree; formerly hestre. 
Of Germ, origin, Low Germ, hester (§ 20). 
For loss of s see § 148. 

heur, sm. luck, good fortune ; formerly 
eHr, aur, Prov. agnrf It. augurio, from L. 
augurium, which signified first a presage, 
then good or ill fortune. Augurium 
became agurium, just as auscultare be- 
came ascultare in Roman times. Agu- 
rium drops the g (see § 131), whence 
O. Fr. a-iir ; aur softens a into e (see § 54), 
whence eur, whence «/r, whence the modern 
form heur, by prefixing A (see Hist. Gram. 
P* 79 ^* The philologists who have derived 
heur from hora have committed a grave 
blunder, for hora could only produce the 
nionosyllabic form heure, whose final and 
mute e answers to the final a of its parent ; 
whereas eur, aur, cannot come from hora, 
being a dissyllable, ending also with a con- 
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sonant. Heur is a doublet of augure, q. v. 
— Der. bonheur, msAheur, heureux. 

HEURE, sf, hour; from L. hora. Foro^eM 
see § 79. Its doublet is or, 

HEUREUX, adj. happy. See heur. 

HEURTER, va. to strike^ hit. Origin un- 
known. — Der. heurt (verbal subst.), heurtolr. 

Hexa^dre, sm. a hexahedron ; from Gr. 
and edpa, 

Hexagone, sm. a hexagon; from L. hex* 
agoiius, found in Columella. 

Hexamdtre, sm, a hexameter; from L. 
hexametrus. 

t Hiatus, sm, a hiatus; the L. hiatus. 

HI BOLT, sm. an owl. Origin unknown. 

t Hidalgo, sm. a hidalgo (Sp. nobleman) ; 
the Sp. hidalgo (§ 26). 

HIDEUX, adj. hideous, frightful. O. Fr. 
hisdeux, from L. hispidosus, found in 
Catullus. The original sense is still to be 
seen in the following line of Dubellay : 
SurV autre sont les murs vieux, hi deux 
de ronces et efkierre, Hispiddsus, contr. 
regularly into hisp’dosus (see § 52), be- 
comes hisdeux by dropping the medial p, 
sec Hist. Gram. p. 81. Cp. tep’dus, tiede; 
malcsap*dus, maussade; vsLp*dus, fade; 
extorp’dire, etourdir. For hisdeux^ 
hideux sec § 148. 

HIE, sf. a paviour’s ram, beetle. Of Germ, 
origin, Neth. hei (§ 20). 

HI^^BLE, sf. (Bot.) dwarf elder, danewort; 
formerly inble, from L. ebulum. For 
regular contr. of dbulum into eb’lum, see 
§ 51 ; hence iehle by e= ie, see § 66 ; then 
hiehle : for prefixed A see Hist. Gram. p. 79. 

HIER, flf/v. yesterday; from L. heri. For 
S = ie see § 56. 

Hidrarchie, sf. hierarchy;- from L. hier- 
archia. — Der. A/erarcAique. 

Hieratique, adj. hieratic ; from Gr. Ic/nits- 
kSs. 

Hidroglyphe, sm. a hieroglyph ; from Gr. 
Up 6 s and yKrupo), — Der. hieroglyphxcpie. 

Hilaritd, sf. hilarity; from L. hilaritatem. 
For -tatem=-/e see § 230. 

Hippiatrique, sf. veterinary medicine ; 
from Gr. lirmarpucfi, 

Hippique, adj. belonging to horses; from 
Gr. IwniKSt, 

Hippodrome, sm. a hippodrome, race- 
course ; from Gr. IirirdSpo/iot. 

Hippogriffe, sm, a hippogriff; a hybrid 
word, compd. ofGr. TinrosandL. gryphus. 

Hippopotame, sm. a hippopotamus ; from 
Gr. ImrowdrafLoe. 

HIRONDELLE, sf. a swallow; from L. 
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hirando, and the dim. suffix For 

u=o see § 97. 

HISSER, va, to hoist. Of Germ, origin. 
Germ, hissen (§ 27). 

HISTOIRE, history; from L. historia, 
by transposing the i ; see § 84. — Dcr. his‘ 
ioncTt historicn, hisiorlctXe, histonzX, 
HISTORIENt sm, a historian. See histoire, 
HISTORIETTE, sf, a little history, story. 
See histoire, 

JSiBtoriographe, sm, a historiographer, 
historian; from Gr. laropioypdtftos, 

Sietorique, acl/. histoiic; from L. histo- 
ricus. 

Histrion, sm. a stage-player; from L. his- 
trionem. 

HIVER, sm. winter; formerly ivsrn, from I,, 
hibernus, used for winter in Tertullian 
and Solinus. For b—v see § 114; for 
rn=r sec auhour and § 163. 

HIVERNAL, adj, wintry ; from L. hiber- 
nalis. For b=v see § 114. 

HIVERNER, vn. to winter, hibernate; from 
L. hibemare. For b = v see § 114. — 
Der. hivernage, 

HOBEREAU, sm. (Ornith.) a hobby, a 
country squire, properly a small falcon. 
Hoheneau is a dim. of O. P'r. hohe, a small 
bird of prey. Of Germ, origin, Engl, hobby 
(§ 20). 

HOCHEQUEUE, sm. (Ornith.) a wagtail, 
nuthatch. See Koche and queue. 

HOCHER, va. to shake, toss ; formerly 
hochier, hocier, hossier. Of Germ, origin, 
Flem. kutsen (§ 20). — Dcr. hochet. 

HOCHET, sm. a rattle, child’s coral. Sec 
hocher. 

HOIR, sm. heir-at-law; from L. bores. For 
e^oi see § 61. — Der. hoirie. 

HOLAl interj. holloa! compd. of ho! and 
Id! 

Solocauste, sm. a holocaust ; from Gr. 
dXdKavaros. 

Holo^aphe, sm. adj. holograph; from 
Gr. oXoypcupos. 

HOMARD, sm. a lobster ; formerly homar. 
Of Germ, origin, Dan. hammer (§ 20), 

*1* Sombre, sm. ombre (in card-playing); 
from Sp. hombre (§ 26). Its doublet is 
homme, q. v. 

Hom^lie, sf. a homily ; from Gr. upuXia. 

Hiom^opathie, sf. homceopathy ; from 
Gr. Spioios and irdOos. 

Homicide, sm. a homicide; from L. homi- 
cidium. 

HOMMAGE, sm. homage. Prov. homenatge, 
from L. hominatioum in medieval Lat. 


texts. Hominatioum, meaning fe^ 
homage, occurs in a will of a.dT loa 
‘Volo ergo et mando ut jam dicta eccle 
de Molig teneal earn Bernardus dc Cash 
sono per manum praedicti filii niei I 
rengarii, et per suum donum et habc 
inde hominatioum.’ Homindticui 
/ contr. regularly (see § 52) into hojr 
' naticum, becomes do/umage. For-aticui 
= -age see § 248 ; for mn = m?n sec § 1 6f 
HOMMASSE, adj. masculine (used of women 
See homme. 

HOMME, sm. a man; from L. hdmineir 
contr. regularly (see § 51) into hom’neir 
whence homme by ran = mm, see § 168 
Homme is a doublet of on and hombrt 
q. V. — Der. homma^se. 

Homocentrique, adj. homoccntric ,* fron 

Gr. opOKfVTplKOS. 

Homogdne, adj. homogeneous ; from Gr 
ofXQyeuqs. — Der. homogenrite. 

\ Homologue, adj. homologous ; from Gr 
I dpo\6yos, — Der. homologuer, homdog 
\ ation. 

Homonyme, adj. homonymous ; from Gr. 
' dfxuwvfjLos. — Der. homonyime. 

HONCHET. See jonchet, of which it is the 
doublet. 

Hongre, sf. adj. gelded. Of hist, origin, 
§ 53 » properly Hungarian. Down to 
the 1 6th cent, the Hungarians were called 
Hongres by the P’rench, and les chevaux 
hongres were horses imported from Hungary. 
— Der. hongrcT. 

HONNfeTE, adj. honest, virtuous; from h. 
honestus. For loss of s sec § 148 ; for 
n — nn sec ennemi. — Dcr. honneteiwewti 
I honnkete. 

IlONNEUR, sm. honour ; from L. honorem. 
j P'or -orem — -CMr see § 227; for n-=M« 
see ennemi. 

HONNIR, va. to dishonour, disgrace ; for- 
merly honir. Of Germ, origin, O. H. G. 
honjan (§ 20). 

Honorable, adj. honourable ; from L. h 0- 
norabiiis. 

Honoraire, adj. honorary; froniL. hono- 
rarius. 

Honoraire, sm. a fee, honorarium; from 
L. honorarium. 

Honorer, va. to honour ; from L. hono- 
rare. 

Honoriiique, adj. honorary ; from L. ho- 
norificus. 

HONTE, sf. slianie.' It. onta ; of Germ. 

origin, O. H. G. honida (§ 20). — Der. honl- 
‘ eux, ehonte. 
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HONTEUX, adj. ashamed, shameful. See 
honte, 

HOPITAL, sm. a hospital, almshouse ; O. Fr. 
hospital, from L. hospitale * (a place where 
hospitality is exercised, in Low Lat.). Its 
doublet is hotel, q. v. 

IIOQUET, sm. a hiccough, an onomatopoetic 
word (§ 34). 

HOQUETON, sm. a ‘ hoqueton * (archery) ; 
formerly hauqueton, auqueton, a cloak, also 
stuff, which is the etymol. sense. Originally 
(ilqueton, Sp. alcoton\ of Oriental origin, 
Ar. aUqolon (§ 30). 

Horaire, adj. horary, horal ; from L. hora- 
rius. 

f Horde, sf. a horde ; of Slav, origin, 
Mongol, ordou, the king’s camp and court 

(§ ^ 9 )- 

HORION, sm. a thump. Origin unknown. 

Horizon, sm. horizon; the Gr. upi^ouv . — 
Dcr. }iorizoHi2d. 

Horizontal, adj. horizontal. See horizon. 

IIORLOGE, sf. a clock; from L. horo- 
Idgium. For loss of atonic 5 see § 52; 
for -ium — -g'c see § 242. — Der. horlogor, 
horlogQtic. 

HORMIS, adv. sav^, except. O. Fr. horsmis, 
i. e. mis hors. In this phrase the partic. 
mis (L. missus) was formerly variable ; 
thus in 13th cent, we find Cet homme a 
perdu tons ses enfants, hors mise sa Jille. 
In the 1 5th cent, the partic. was united to 
the particle hors, and the phrase hors~mis 
became a prep. See hors and mis. 

Horoscope, sm. a horoscope; from L. 
lioroscopus. 

HORREUR, sf. horror ; from L. horrorem. 
For -orem = -eMr see § 227. 

Horrible, adj. horrible; fVom L. horri- 
bilis. 

Horrifique, adj. horrific ; from L. horri- 
Heus. 

Horripilation, sf. horripilation ‘goose- 
Hesh ’ on the skin ; from L. horripilatio- 
neni. 

Hors, prep, (of place and of time) out; for- 
nicrly fors, from L. foras. For f=h see 
§ *43' — I^er. /tormis, 

Horticole, horticultural ; from L. hor- 
Hcola, a gardener (in Isidore of Se- 
ville). 

Horticulteur, sm. a horticulturist ; a word 
tabricated out of the Lat. words hortus and 
culiorem. 

Horticulture, horticulture ; a word 
fabricated out of the Lat. words hortus 
and cultura. 


Hospice, sm, a hospital, almshouse; from 
L. hospitium. 

Hospitaller, adj. hospitable ; from L. hos- 
pitalarius *. 

Hospitality, •«/. hospitality; from L. hos- 
pitalitatem. 

Hostie, sf. an offering, victim, consecrated 
wafer, host ; from L. hostia. 

Hostile, ad/, hostile ; from L. hostilis. 

Hostility, hostility; from L. hostili- 
tutem. 

H6TE, sm, a landlord, host, guest ; formerly 
hoste. Port, hospede, from L. hospitem, 
by regular contr. (see § 51) of hospitem. 
into hosp’tem, by pt=/ (see Hist. Gram, 
p. 81), whence hoste, lastly hate (see § 
J48). 

HOTEL, sm. a mansion, hotel, palace; for- 
merly hostel, Sp. hostal, from L. hospitale, 
a large house, palace, in medieval Lat. 
* Actum apud hospitale juxta Corbolium, 
anno Domini mccxliii * is the date of an 
Ordinance of St. Louis. Hospitale, re- 
gularly contr. (see § 52) into hospitale, 
becomes hostel by pt = / (see Hist. Gram, 
p. 81) and a = f (see § 54. 4) lastly hotel by 
loss of s (see § 148). Hotel is a doublet of 

I hopital, q. v. — Dcr. hotelier, hotelhrio, 

HOTTE, sf. a basket (carried on the back) ; 
of Germ, origin, Swiss Germ, hotte (§ 27). 

HOUR LON, sm. the hop ; dim. of a root 
houble*, which is from medieval L. hupu- 
lus*, der. from hupa*, the hop, in Low 
Lat. documents. * Huparum hortus * is a 
phrase found in a Chronicle. Hupa is of 
Germ, origin, Neth. hop (§ 20). Hupu- 
lus becomes houble* by regular contr. 
(see § 51) intohup’lus; byp = 6 (see § 
III); and by u — ou (see § 97). — Der. 
houblonmere. 

HOUE, sf. a hoe; in Namur patois houve; of 
Germ, .origin, Engl, hoe, M. H. G. houwe 

■ (§ * 0 ). 

HOUILLE, sf. coal, pit-coal. Origin un- 
known. — Der. houillhre, houiljexxx. 

HOULE, sf. a billow, so used in 16th cent.; 
of Celt, origin, Bret, houl, Kymr. hoeved 
(§ 19). — Der. houleox. 

HOULETTE, sf. a crook. Origin uncertain ; 
prob. from L. agolum (used for a shep- 
herd’s crook in Festus), through a dim. 
agoletta*, which, losing its medial g (see 
§ 1 31) becomes a-dette, whence a-oulette 
by o^ou, see § 81; aoulette becomes 
oulette, just as aonde, from avunclus*, 
becomes onde. For prefixed h see Hist. 
Gram. p. 79. 
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HOUPPE^nVlTRE, 


HOUPPE, (Ornith.) a tuft, topknot. See 
its doublet hvppe, 

• HOUPPELANDE, sf, a kind of overcoat ; a 
word found early in the 14th cent. Origin 
unknown. 

HOURDER, va, to pug (walls, etc.), originally 
to fortify with trellises, hurdles ; of Germ, 
origin, Germ, hurde (§ 27). 

HOUSEAUX, sm. pL spatterdashes ; formerly 
houseaulx, Houseaulx is a dinj. of O. Fi 
house, a boot, which from medieval L. 
bosa*; of Germ, origin, O. fi. G. hosa 
(§ 20). For o — ou see § 81. 

H 017 SPILLER, va, to mob, worry. Origin 
unknown. 

HOUSSE, sf, a horse-cloth, housing: for- 
merly houce, from medieval L. hultia*, 
der. from O. H. G. hu/s/, a covering (§ 2c). 
Hultia becomes houce. For -tia = -ce see 
§ 244; for ul = o/ = ou see § 157. For 
fiouce housse see § 129. 

HOUSSINE, sf. a switch. See houx. 

HOUSSOIR, sm, a birch-broom. See houx. 

HOUX, sm. (Bot.) a holly-tree, holm; for- 
merly hous, originally hols * ; of Germ, 
origin, O. H. G. hii/tz, a thorny shrub (§ 20). 
Huliz, contrd. into hiiVz, becomes hols by 
vl^ol, see § 97; hols becomes hous by 
o/=:oi/, sec § 157; then houx by s^^x, 
sec § 149. — Der. /toussine (properly a holly- 
branch), Ao«ssoir. 

HOYAU, sm, a mattock, pickaxe. See houe. 

HUGHE, sf, a kneading-trough, hutch ; from 
medieval L. hutica*: 'Quadam cista, 
vulgo hutioa dicta, quantitate magni- 
tudinis ainpla . . . annonae plena.’ See in 
Ducaiige. Origin unknown. Hutioa be- 
comes huche by to=^c, see § 168, and by 
•^ioB, — -che, see § 247. 

HUCHER, vn. to whistle. Prov. hucar, from 
L. huccus’*‘, a call-cry, in medieval Lat. 
texts: e^g. 'Qui ad ipsos huccos cucurre- 
runt,* in a Formulary published by Sirmond, 
No. 30. Huceus is an exclamation der. 
from L. hue. Huccus pr«.duces a verb 
huccare*, whence hucher, by cca^che, 
see § 126. — Der. huchet. 

HUCHET, sm. a hunting-horn. See hucher. 

HUE, interj. hie 1 gee ! ^cry to horses). See 
§ 34. — Der. huer, 

HUER, va. to hoot, hoot after. See hue. 

Huguenot, sm. a huguenot. A i6th-cent. 
word ; unfortunately it is not known 
whether it originated in central France, or 
was imported from the Genevese frontier. 
No word has had more said and written 
about it; the following are the chief sug- 


gestions respecting it:-.(i)the earliest 
given by Pasquicr (a.d. 1560), who s; 
that the sectaries of Tours were suppo* 
to be visited by the spirit of Hug 
(Hugh Capet), and were thence call 
Huguenots; (2) Castelnau says it was 
term of contempt, from a small and alnu 
worthless coin called a Huguenot, ‘ or lit: 
Hugh*; (3) the apocryphal sermon of 
preacher beginning Hue nos venimus; 
the ‘ Tower of S. Hugh ’ at Tours, in whic 
the sectaries were said to have met; (5 
the Swiss Eidgenossen, the confederates 
(6) an old Swiss word ungnote, tljat is * ui; 
allied,' also written uguenote, the name 0 
those who (long before the i6th cent, 
broke their vows or relations with th 
Church ; (7) a dim. of the proper name 
Hugues, as a term of reproach, and appliec 
to heretics. After all, the origin of th( 
word remains quite uncertain. — Der. hu 
guenotxsme. 

HUl, adv. this day ; formerly, hot, Sp. hoy 
from L. hodid. For odi = oi = ui see ap 
puyer ; for oi * ui see § 84. 

HUILE, sf. oil ; formerly uile, originally oile 
Sp. olio, from L. oleum. For oleum- 
olium see ahreger and § 242. Oliun 
becomes oile by transposing the i, se: 
§ 84. For oile vile see cuider and § 99 
for prefixed h see Hist. Gram. p. 79.« — Der 
huilei, huilen'S, huil\er, huilene, 

HUIS, sm, a door; formerly uis. It. uscio 
from L. ostium, by attraction of i (ostiun 
= oistum*) and st — s, cp. dispos frori 
dispostus, etc. For oi = Mi see cuider 
for prefixed h see Hist. Gram. p. 79. — Der 
huissiei (properly a porter, who keeps th« 
gate, huis), huisserie, 

HUIT, adj, eight ; formerly uit, originally oil. 
Port, oi/o. It. otto, from L. octo. For oct 
= oit see § 1 29; for oit = uit see attraii 
and cuider ; for prelixed h see Hist. Gram, 
p. 7O; — Der. huitain, huitaiwe. 

HUITIEME, sm, and adj. an eighth ; fonnerl) 
huitiesme, from L. ootesimus *, by regulas 
contr. (see § 51) of ootdsimus into oC' 
tes’mus, whence huitiesme. For oct-- 
huit- see huit; fore = iV see § 66. Huitiesme 
becomes huitiiime by loss of s, see § 148.— 
Der. huitiemement. 

HUITRE, sf, oyster ; formerly uistre, origin' 
ally oistre, from L. ostrea. For regular 
change of ostrea into ostria see abriger \ 
hence oistre by attraction of i, see § 84; 
then uistre by 01 = 1//, see cuider; then 
huistre by prefixed h, see Hist. Gram. 
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p. 79* For loss of s see § 148. — Dei 
Awi/n'er, huitnkxe. 

HULOTTE, sf, an owlet ; dim. of root Aw/e*, 
which is L. ulula, by contr. (see § 51) of 
ultiia into iil’la, whence t/Z/e, then hulle 
by prefix of A, see Hist. Gram. p. 79. 

Humain, adj, human; from L. hunianus. 
For -anu8=:-a//t see § 194. — Der. human- 
iser, humamslQ. 

Humanity, sf, humanity; from L. hu- 
manitatem. 

HUMBLE, adj, humble; from L. humilis. 
For regular contr. (see § 51) of humilis 
into lium’lis, whence humble^ by ml — 
mbl, see Hist. Gram. p. 73. 

Humectation, sf, wettings moistening; 
from L. humectationem. 

Humecter, va, to moisten; from L. hu- 
mectare. 

HUMER, va. to inhale. Origin unknown. 

j* Humerus, &m. (Med.) a humerus; the 
L. humerus. — Der. humerzl. 

Humour, sf, humour, mood, temper; from 
L. humorern. For -ovem ^-eur see 
§ 227. ItJ doublet is humour, — Der. hu- 
moral. 

Humide, adj. humid; from L. humidus. 

Humidity, sf. humidity ; from L. humidi- 
tatem*. For -tatem=-/J see § 230. 

Humiliation, sf, humiliation ; from L. 
huuiiliationem. 

Humilier, va, to humiliate, humble ; from 
L. hiimiliare. 

Humility, sf, humility; from L. humili* 
tatein. 

Humoriste, sm. a humorist ; der. from L. 
humor, with the ending -iste, see § 217. 

tHumour, sm. humour ; the Engl. 
hurnour (§ |8). — Der. humoris\\c[Vie. 

+ Humus, sm. soil; the L. humus. 

HUNE, sf. (Naut.) mast-top ; of Germ, origin, 
A. S. hun (§ 20). — Der. hum^x, 

HUPPE, sf, (Ornith.) a hoopoo, crest, tuft. 
O. Fr. hupe, Prov. upa ; from L. upupa, 
by regular contr. (see § 51) of uphpa 
into uppa, whence hupe by prefixed A, see 
Hist. Gram. p. 79. Its doublet is houppe. 
—Der. hupp 6 . 

nUppE^ crested. See huppe, 

nlJRE, sf. a rough head; first used of a 
skin-cap, or head-covering. Eugl. 
Awrc. Of Germ, origin (§ 20), connected, 
Littr6 thinkS; with Norse hufa (a priest’s 
or bishop’s cap), Dan. hue. The r is a 
difficulty. 

Hurler, vn, to howl; formerly huller^ 
originally ulUr^ from L. ultilAre, by regular 


contr.' (see § 52) into ul’lare, whence 
O. Fr. ulUr^ whence huller by prefixing A 
(see Hist. Gram. p. 79), then hurler by 
l=^r (see § 157, or by dissimilation, see 
§ 169). — Der. Airr/ement. 

HURLUBERLU, sm, a giddy goose, fool. 
Origin unknown. 

f Hussar d, sm. a hussar; of Hungarian 
origin, see § 29. 

HUTTE, a shed, hut; of Germ, origin, 
Germ, hui/e (§ 20). — Der. huHti. 
Hyaciuthe, sf. (Bot.) a hyacinth ; from 
L. hyaciiit’ius (so used in Pliny). Its 
doublet is jacinthe^ q. v. 

Hyades, sf, pi, the Hyades ; from L. 
hyades. 

Hybrids, adj. hybrid; from L. hybrida. 
Hydrate, sm. a hydrate ; a deriv. from Gr. 
vboip. 

Hydraulique, adj, hydraulic; from L. 

hydraulicus (so used in Pliny). 

Hydre, sf. a hydra ; from L. hydra. 
Hydroc^phale, sf. (Med.) hydrocephalus; 
from Gr. vbpoKtipaXos, 

Hydrodynamique, sf. hydrodynamics; 

from Gr. \jbwp and bvpapLie. 

Hydrogdue, sm, hydrogen ; a word fabri- 
cated, A.D. 1776, by Cavendish, from Gr. 
vboip and yivos, 

Hydrographe, sm. a hydrographer ; from 
Gr. vbwp and ypdptiv . — Der. hydrographic, 
hydrographique, 

Hydrolo^e, sf. hydrology ; from Gr. vdwp 
and A.d7os. 

Hydromel, sm. hydromel, mead ; from L. 

hydromeli (so used in Pliny). 
Hydromdtre, sm. a hydrometer ; from Gr. 

vSoap and plrpov . — Der. hydrometrit. 
Hydrophobe, adj. hydrophobic; from L. 
hydrophobus (so used in Pliny). — Der. 
hydrophobic. 

Hydropique, adj. dropsical ; from L. hy- 
dropicus. 

Hydropisie, sf. dropsy ; from L. hydro- 
pisis. 

Hydroscope, sm. a hydroscopist ; from Gr. 

bbpoaK 6 iros . — Der. hydroscopic. 
Hydrostatique, sf hydrostatics; compd. 
of hydro, answering to Gr. vbwp, and statique, 

Hytoe, sf. a hyend ; from Gr. vaiva. 
Hygiene, sf. hygiene ; from Gr. {fyifiv 6 s . — 
Der. hygienique. , 

Hygromdtre, sm. a hygrometer ; from Gr. 
ifypue and pLirpoy. —-Der. hygrometric, hy» 
grometrique. 

Hymen, sm. Hymen ; from L, hymen. 
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HymSnSe, sm. hymen, marriage ; from L, Hypocrite, sm, a hypocrite ; from I 
hymenaeus. I hypocrita (so used in S. Jerome), 

Hym^noptdres, sm. pi. hymenopteres, I Hypogastre, sm. (Med.) the hypogastrium 

bees; from hy msn and irrfpdy. ‘ from Gr.vrroydo'rpioy. — Der. Aypogas/rique 

Hymne, smf. a hymn ; from L. hymnus. Hypog^e, sm. a hypogeum ; from L. hypo 
Hyoide, sm. (Med.) the tongue bone; from geum (a cave, cellar, in Isidore of Seville)^ 
Gr. vouHs, a bone in the throat shaped like HypOStase, sf. (Med., Theol.) hypostasis 
the Greek letter v. from L. hypostasis (substance, in St 

Sypallage, sf. (Rhet.) hypallage ; the L. Jerome). 

hypallage. Hypotenuse, sf. the hypothenuse; fron 

Hyperbole, sf. (Rhet.) hyperbole ; from L. Gr. vvoruvovaa. 

hyperbola. — Dcr. hypeAtoliqne. Hypothecaire, adj. that which is oi 

Hyperboree, adj. Northern; from L. hy- mortgage; from L. hypothecarius. 

perboreus. — Tier, hyperboreew, Hypotheque, sf. a mortgage; from L. 

Hypethre, arf;. hypjEthral ; from Gr. virat* hypotheca. — Der. hypothetjuer. 

6pos. Hypothese, sf. a hypothesis ; from L, 

Hypnotique, mf;. (Med.) hypnotic; from hypothesis. 

Gr. viTVUTiKus — Der. hypnothme. Hypoth^tique, adj. hypothetical ; from L 

Hypocondre, sm. a hypochondriac; adj. hypotheticus (so used in Cassiodorus). 

hypochondriacal; from Gr. vvoxdvSpiov. Hypotypose, sf. (Rhet.) hypotyposis 
Hypocondrie, sf. liypochondria ; from L. from Gr. vvorvirooffis. 

hypochondria (so used in Priscian). — Hyssope, sf. (Bot.) hyssop; from L. hys- 
Der. hypocondriaqne. sop urn (so used in Pliny). 

Hypocras, sm. hippocras ; corruption of Hysteric, sf. (Med.) hysteria ; from L. 

hippocraticum, sc. vinum. hysteria*. 

Hypocrisie, sf. hypocrisy ; from L. hypo- Hyst6rique, adj. hysterical ; from L. hys- 
crisis (so used in S. Jerome). tericus (so used in Martial). 


I. 


lambe, sm. an iambus; from L. iambus. iconographia. — Dcr. iconographe, icono- 

lambique, adj. iambic; from L. iam- graphiqwe. 

bicus. lconol£ltre, sm. an image - worshipper ; 

Ibis, Am. the ibis; the L. ibis. from Gr. dua/y and Karptmtis. — Der. icono- 

1C£L, pron. this ; from L. ecce-ille ; for latne. 

letter-changes see ce and Hist. Gram. Iconologie, sf. iconology (interpretation of 
p. 1 1 3 . ancient monuments) ; from Gr. dxwv and 

ICELUI, pron. this here. Cehii is the objec- X6yos. 

tive case of cel or cil, which is the L. Iconomaque, fm. an opponent of image- 
ecce-ille. See ce. worship ; from Gr. dKovopaxos. 

Ichneumon, sm. an ichneumon ; from L. Iconophile, sm. a lover of images, a con- 
ichneumon. noisseur in engravings; from Gr. dKwv and 

Ichthyologic, sf. ichthyology ; from Gr. j <l>i\os. 

IxOvokoyia. — Der. ichthyologlqne, Id^al, adj. ideal; from L. ideal is. — 

o/og’iste. idealisme, ideWiste, iduatiser. 

Ichthyophage, adj. fish-eating; from Gr. Id6e, sf. an idea ; from L. idea. 

IxOvofpdyos. fidem, adv. ditto, the same; the L. 

Id, adv. here ; from L. ecce-hic ; for letter- idem. 

changes see ce. — Der. ci. Identique, adj. identical ; from Schol. Lat. 

Iconoclaste, sm. an iconoclast; from Gr. ideiiticus*, der. from idem. 

and KkaaTijs (from K\a<u). Identity, identity ; from L. identita- 

Iconographie, sf. iconography; from L. tem*, dcr. from idem, ^ee identique. 



idSoloqie- 

IdtelogiOi sf- ideology ; from Gr. liia and 
Koyot. — Der. ideologwQ^ tofcoZo^ique. 

Idiome, sm. an idiom ; language ; from L. 
idioma. 

Idiot, (i) ndj. idiotic; (2) sm, an idiot; 
from L. id iota. 

Idiotisme, sm. (1) an idiom, peculiarity of 
speech; (2) idiocy; from L. idiotismus. 

Idold;tre, adj, idolatrous, sm, an idolater ; 
from L. idololatra. This word is found 
as early as the thirteenth century, and even 
then in the shortened form ; its proper 
form would be idololatre. — Der. idolatrtx. 

Idold;trie, idolatry; from L. idololatria. 

Idolo, sf. an idol ; from L. idoluni. 

IdyllB, an idyl; from L. idy Ilium. 

IK, .sm. (Bot.) yew. Sp. iva ; of Germ, origin. 
O. H. G. ittffl (§ 20). For final i/=/see 
§ 142. 

Ignare, ad], ignorant ; from L. ignarus. 

igneous; from L. igneus. — Der. 

ignicolQ. 

Ignition, sf. ignition ; as if from a L. igni- 
tioiiem*, der. from ig 11 it us. 

Ignoble, au)'. ignoble; from L. ignobilis. 

Ignominie, s/. ignominy; from L. igno’ 
minia. 0 

Ignominieux, a/ij. ignominious ; from L. 
ignominiosus. For ^oaua = -eux see 
§ 229. 

Ignorance, ignorance; from L. igno- 
rantia. 

Ignorant, a/^’. ignorant; from L. igno- 
ra litem. — Der. ig»ora»/in, iguoramment. 

Ignorer, va. to ignore, be ignorant of ; from 
h. igiiorare. 

Ih, /)ers. pron. m. he; from L. ille. Its 

^ doublet is le, q. v. 

ILE, sf. an island ; formerly isle, Prov. isla. 
from L. insula. For regular contr. of 
insula into insTa see § 51; hence isle by 
ns = .s’ (see § 163), then He by loss of s (see 
§ 1 48). — Der. Hot. 

Illegal, adj. illegal; from L. illegalis*. 
—Der. illegalho. 

Illegitime, adj. illegitimate; from L. ille- 
gitiinus*. See legitime. 

ILLETI'RE, adj, unlettered, illiterate; from 
h. illiteratus. For literatus =/e//rd see 
lettre. 

Illicit©, adj. illicit; from L. illicitus. 

Illiinit§, adj. unlimited. See limited 

Illisible, adj. illegible. See lisible. 

Illuminateur, sm. an illuminator; from 

-.I-'- illuniinatorem. 

Ulumination, sf. an illumination ; from 
I-* illumiuationem. 
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lUuminer, va. to illuminate; from L. 
illuminare. Its doublet is enluminer, q. v. 
— Der. illumino (partic. subst.), illumin- 
isme. 

Illusion, sf. an illusion; from L. illusio- 
nem. — Der. illusionntt. 

Ulusoire, adj, illusory ; from L. illu- 
sorius*. 

Illustration, sf. an illustration; from L. 
illustrationem. 

Illustre, a<^'. illustrious ; from L. illustris. 

lUustrer, va. to illustrate; from L. illus- 
trare. 

Illustrissime, adj. most illustrious; from 
L. illustrissimus. 

Ilot, sm. ail islet. See tie. 

Ilote, sm. a Helot; from L. ilota. — Der. 
//o/isme. 

IMAGE, sf an image; from L. imaginem. 
For loss of last two atonic syllables see 
§§ imager, wiagerie. 

Imaginable, adj. imaginable ; from L. 
imaginubilis *. — Der. inimaginahle. 

Imaginaire, adj. imaginary; from L. ima- 
ginarius. 

Imaginatif, ac(/. imaginative ; fromL. i ma- 
gi nativus* . — Der. imaginative. 

Imagination, sf. imagination; from L. 
imaginationem. 

Imaginer, va. to imagine ; from L. imagi- 
nari. 

flman, sm. an imaum, Mahomedan priest ; 
from the Ar. imam, a chief (§ 30). 

Imbecile, adj. imbecile ; from L. imbecil- 
lus. 

Imbdcillitd, adj. imbecility ; from L. im- 
becillitatem. 

Imberbe, adj. beardless; from L. imber- 
bis. 

Imbiber, vn, to imbibe ; from L. im- 
bibe re. Its doublet is emboire. — Der. 
imbibition. 

Imbriqu6, adj. (Bot.) imbricated, fringed; 
from L. imbricatus. 

f Imbroglio, sw. an imbroglio, per- 
plexity ; iiitrod. in iCth cent., being the It. 
imbroglio (§ 25). The word exists also in 
a proper French form imbroille. 

Imbu, adj, imbued ; from L. imbutus. For 
•utus=-u see § 201. It is more probably, 
says Littrd, the p.p. of the O. Fr. verb im- 
boire, which was still in use in the i6th 
century ; in the 1 3th century there was 
a form embeti, which clearly came from 
emboire, not from imbutus. 

Imitable, adj. imitable; from L. imita- 
bilis. 
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Imitateur, sm, an imitator; from L. imi- 
tatoreni. 

Imitation, sf. imitation; from L. imita- 
tionem. 

Imiter, va. to imitate; from L. imitari. — 
Der. mji/atif. 

Immacul^, ailj, immaculate; from L. im- 
maculatus. 

Immanent. aJJ. constant; from L. im> 
nianentein. 

Immangeable, adj. uneatable. See man- 

Immanquable, aJj. unfailing. See man- 
fuer. 

Immateriality, sj. immateriality. See im- 
matrriel. 

Immateriel, adj. immaterial; from L. im< 
matcrialis. - Uer. immatt-nahii'. 

Immatricule, if, matriculation ; from iw. 
for l68), anJ matricule, — Der. imma- 

iricuUx^ I m matricul a t i t>n . 

Immydiat, adj, immediate; from L. im> 
in e d i a t u s ♦. — Der. itnm> duUaiw*. nt. 

Immemoriali adj. immemorial. See mt- 
moire. 

Immense, adj. immense; from L. immcri> 

Immensity. /. immensity; from L. im* 
monsitatem. 

Immerger, va. to immeric; from L. irn> 
merge re, 

Immyrity. adj. unmerited. Sec nuriter. 

Immersion, f. immersion; from L. im- 
m e r > I o n e m . 

Immeuble, (i) adj. fixed (of real estate, 
houses, etc., op;>oscd to meuhle); (2) '*m. 
a landed estate; fr<im !.>. im mob ills, used 
in this sense in the Digest, res immobiics. 
For mohilis - mthhU see meuhU, 

Imminence, .</. imminence; trom L. irn- 
niinentia. 

Imminent, adj. imminent; from L. im- 
m men tern. 

Immiscer.tin. to mix up, and sMmmiscer, 
vpr, to mix oneself up; from L. irri- 
niiscerc. 

Immixtion, «/. blending; from L. imrnix- 
tionem. 

Immobile, ndj. immoveable; from L. irn> 
m o b i 1 1 s . — Der. /mrno/>//iscr, imm'tbdiisk- 
tion. 

Immobilier, (i) adj. of real estate ; ( 2 ) sm. 
real estate. Tiic word is almost out r>r use. 

Immobility, ^/. immobility ; from L. ini- 
niobilftatem. 

Immodyry, adj, immoderate; from L. im* 
moderatus. 


Immodeste, adj. indecent ; from L. imino 

de.stus. 

Immodestie, sf. immodesty ; from L. 
modest ia. 

Immolation, 5/. immolation; from L. im 
molationem. 

Immoler, va. to immolate; from L. ii 
iiiolare. 

Immondo, adj. unclean ; from L. inim 
dus. 

Immondice, sf. dirt, uncicanness ; from I. 
iminuiuiitia. 

Immoral, adj. immoral. See moral . — Dt r 
immoral 

Immortaliser, va. to immortalise. 
immortel. 

Immortality, sf. immortality ; from 1 
iiiimortalitatem. 

Immortel. adj. tmmort.il: from I.. i<:i 
mortal IS. — Der. immort<d\n:t, tmmoru\u 

IMMl'AHLK, adj. immutable; from I. im 
niutabilis. F« r !«»»» of t >cc § 117. 
niutabilis muafde see mutr. 

Immunity. >/, immunity; fr*!!! L. iinii. 
nitatcm. 

Immutability, ^f. immutability ; fre 
immutabilita^’in. 

Impair, adj. uncij’ul, inid. Sec fair. 

Impalpable, adj. impalpable ; fro!!) I 
iinpalp.il>ilis *. 

Impardonnablo, adj. unpardonable. 
fardonntr, 

Imparfait, adj. imperfect; fr'-m L. ■■ 
pcrlei tus. fiirfiit, 

Imparfait. »m. t:.e imperfect f tensed; U 
L. I m per few turn, bee /nr/m/. 

Impartagoablo. adj. u!d*% ..>il'le. Sei;/ 

tiifTtr. 

Impartial, adj. impartial. .Sec /mv.'w* 

I)j r. inif arnalix*-. 

Impasse, f. » Une. bl nd alley. Sec / 5‘ 
The iTeiuh Iangt».ij'r itwrs this w»'r.; • 
V'oltaire, whose tme senses were hurt 
the coarseness of the phrase etd-dt-'-a'. !- 
which he proposed to substitute it. 

Impassibility, >/. impassibility ; from 1 
impassibihtatem. 

Impassible, adj. impassible; from 1 
passibtiis. 

Impationco, */. impatience; from h- 
patientia. 

Impatient, adj. impatient ; from h. »«' 
paticntcni.- Der. iw/>rt//>«/cr, 
merit. . ^ 

Impatlenter, va. to provoke. See 
Impatroniser (s*), vf r. to inimdurf o*' 
seif as master (of a house). See 
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Impayable, invaluable. See payer. 
Impeccability, sf. impeccability ; as if from 
a L. iiiipcccabilitatem *. 

Impeccable, adj. impeccable ; from L. 
impeccabilis. 

Imp6n6trable, adj. impenetrable; from 
L. impciictrabilis. — Dcr. impittetrahtl- 
itr. 

Impyuitence, fj‘. impenitence ; from L. 
iin pociiitciitia. 

Impenitent, adj. impenitent ; from L. im- 
poeiiilentem. 

Imp6ratif. adj. imperative: from L. im- 
peraliviis, (2^ iwi. tlie imperative^(moo<i) ; 
trotn 1.. imperati vus, sc. modus. 
Imp6ratrice, >/. an empress; from L. im- 
pera trice III. 

Imperceptible, adj. imperceptible. See 
f^ircfpnhie. 

Impordable. adj. that cannot be lost. See 
ftrire. 

Imperfection, '/. imperfection; from L. 
iinperfcctioiieiii * (so used by St. Aupiis- 
tinc). 

Imperforation*. >/. imperforation. See 
perforation. 

Imperial, adj. imperial; from L. impe- 
nulls. 

Impyrieux, adj. imperious; from I., im- 
Kor see § 229. 

Iiupyrissable, adj. impinshuhic. Sec 

/* risKiiJr, 

Impyritie, .«/. incapacity; from L. imper- 

itiU. 

Imporm6ability, */. impermeability. Sec 

itrmt xihiht, . 

Impermyable, adj. impcnneable. See 

p* rnu able. 

Impersonnel, adj. impersonal ; from L. 

• nipersoTjulis. For the reduplicated n 

**•' ennetni. 

Impertinence, .«/. impertinence. See #m- 
Ifrtinent. 

fmpertinont, adj. impcrtiiionl ; from L. 

I Ml pert i firm cm. — Der. impertinence. 
‘OipertUrbable, adj. iin|Jerturbable ; from 
tpcrliifbabilis. — Dcr. imperturba^ 

/■//it.'*. 

*^P6trant, sm. (I-rgal) a giantcc, candidate 
A degrcc\ See hnpeJrer. 

*^pytration. ■'/ (I.egal) imj>etration; from 
'■ *”*retraiioncm. 

^P6trer, va. to impetrate, obtain by beg- 
: from L. t rii p c t r a r c . — Dcr. impetrant 
(panic, subst.). 

(*>P6tueux, adj. impetuous; from L. im- 
petuosui*; (for •Agutin* as a 
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ImpytUOSity, sf. impetuosity; from L. im- 
pel uo sit ate m *. 

Impie, adj. impious; from L. impius. 

Impiyty. sf. impiety; from L. impietatem. 

Impitoyable, cdj. uupitying. Sec pitoy- 
able. 

Implacable, adj. implacable; from L. im- 
p 1 a c: a b i 1 i s . — Der. imp-lacahtlx 1 /*. 

Implanter, vn. to implant. See planter. — 
Dcr. irnplantAUan. 

Implexe, adj. intricate; from L. im- 
plexns. 

Implication, s/. (Legal) contradiction ; 
from L. implication 

Implicite, adj. implicit; from L. impli* 
< itus. 

Impliquer, va. to implicate; from L. im- 
plicare. Its doublet is cmjlry.r^ q. v. 

Imploror, va. to implore; from L. im* 
plora re. 

Impoli, adj. unjxilishcd ; from L. impoli- 

tiis. 

Impolitesse. .</. impoliteness. See f'olifesse. 

Impolitique. ndj. impolitic. See politique. 

Impondyrable, adj. imponderable. See 
pondt rahle. 

Impopulaire, adj. unpopu].ir. See papu- 
la ire, 

Impopnlarity, sf. unpopularity. See po- 
pulanti. 

Important, adj. important. See importer, 
— Dcr. import Awce. 

Importer, to import (merchandise). 

— Dcr. /m/o;7ation. vn. v« 5 *cd only in 

infin, and 3 rd pers. of all tenses *, to be of 
impf>rtance. — Der. impuruwX. Bi^lh from 
L. irnportarc. 

Importun. importunate ; from L. ini- 
porlunus. — Der. importtmer. 

Importimer, 1*0. to importune. See im- 
portun. 

Importunity, importunity; from L. 

importii nitateni. 

Imposer, va. to impose. Sec poser. — Dcr. 
f>n/o.«abIc, impos»nt. 

Imposition, f/. an imposition ; from L. 
impositioiicm. 

Impossibility, impossibility; from L. 

iiiipossibilitatem. 

Impossible, adj. impossible; from L. im- 
possibilis. 

flmpoBte, f/. (Arcbit.) an impost; from 
It, imposta. Its doublet is irnpitt. q. v. 

Imposteur, sm. an imj^istor; from L. im- 
postorem (so used in l'lpi.iii). 

Imposture, sf. imposture ; lioni L. impos- 

II i- 
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IMPOT, sm. an impost, tax; formerly im- 
/XM/, from L. impositus* (so used in me- 
dievai Lat.), by regular coiitr. of impo- 
sltus into impos’tus (see § 51), whence 
impost ; then by loss of sec § 148. 

Its doublet is irnposie, q. v. 

Impotence, >/, impotence ; from L. iinpo- 
tentia. 

Impotent, ailj. impotent; from L. iinpo- 
tentem. 

Impracticable, adj. impracticable. See 
pratiquer. 

Imprecation, </. an imprecation ; from L. 
imprecatioiicm. 

Impregner, va. to impregn.itc ; from L. 
impr.iegnare *. | 

Imprenable, adj. impregiuMe. See pren- 
aNe. I 

flmpresario, sm. a mamger (at a 
theatre) ; the It. irn/resnri-j 2 ^). 

Imprescriptible, adj nnprt ^criiJf ble. See 
pre^enp/dde. — Ocr. impre^criptihihXv. j 

Impression, sf. in>press!«)n ; from I., im-' 
press ionetn. — Her. itnpre'^sirmnet, tmpres^ • 
sfownable, 

Imprevoyant, adj. improvident. Sec prp- j 

i**.yan*. — I)c*r. impr^ vr,yancv. 

Impr^VU. adj. imforesetn. See prh^u. 

Imprimer, va. to pritit ; from L. im- 
primere. 1:^ <loub!et is emtremdre, q. v. 
— Der. imprimv {pjLxUc, subst.), impnmvwf, 
impnm*T\e. 

Improbable, adj, improbable ; from L. 
improbabi Its. 

Improbateur, (l) adj disapprobatory; (a) 
sm. a dis.ipprovtr. censor; from L. iin- 
probatorem. — Der. imfnd^aid. 

Improbation. .‘/. dis.ipprobation ; from L, 
irnprobatioTicm. 

Improbity, '/. improbity; from b. inipro- 
bitatcm. 

Improductif, adj. unproductive. Sec /ro- 
ditctif — Der. tmprfiduetWM. 

■f* Impromptu, <m. an impromptu ; from 
L. in and prompt 11, a thing improvised, 
in such phrases as *ia promptu alupiid 
habere,’ to have something at hand; *direrc 
quae sunt in promptu,* to say what is 
ready in the mind, straight off. 

Impropre, ad/, improper ; from L. irnpro- 
prius. — 0«r. imprrtprirXi^. 

lmproUv6, adj. p. p. unproved, disapproved 
of. See prmvfr. 

t Improvisade, sf. an improvised work ; 
from It. impravisQta. For ^ftta - *m/e see 
% 301. j 


flmprovisateur, sm. an improvise 
from It. improvvistUore (§ ^5). 
f Improvisation, >/. an improvi.s 
tiun ; from It. im/rovvisazione (§ 25). 
t Improviser, va. to improvise; froj 
I It. improvvisare. 

'flmproviste, m/r. suddenly, nnaw.arcs 
! Iroiii It. tmpnnadsfo. 

Imprudence, sf. imprudence; from L. in, 
i prudent i a. 

Imprudent, adj. imprudent; from I,, in; 
i prude n tern. — Der. im/ rtulerniocuX. 

Impubdre. adj (Legal) in a state of in, 
; puberty: from L. iinpubertin. 
Impudence, «/. impudence ; from L. in. 

; pudentia. 

Impudent. impudent; fr.'in L. iiuj .. 

dentem.— Der. t*'!/ m/emiixcuX. 
Iraplldeur. '/ immi>dest\. pudettr 
Impudicitd. .»/. unr!i.istity. Sec pntiu'r< 
Impudiquo, adj. impure, uiu.h.i!>t(‘ ; t.' r. 
L irnpudiciM. 

Jmpuissance, sf. powerlcssncss. Sir 
puissant. 

Impuissant. adj. powerless. See 

— Der. impuissaacr. 

Impulsif. adj. mijmUive. S»e 
Impulsion. >/. impuLmn, imj etes ; ir ■: 

L. impnl'^if^nem. -Der tmfnl'it. 
Impuni, adj. unpuntslied ; from L. ir ; - 
.nitn.«. 

Impunity, sf. impunity ; from L. In)|" ' • 
tat cm. 

Impur. 0.7/. impire ; from L. iinpur'i^ 
Impurcte, f. nnpunts ; from L. im} •: 

talem. 

Imputable, adj. imput.d*!e (to), rl-arj al.' 

(«.n'. >ir trnpHler. 

Imputation, f. an imp»tati« n ; for 
. iinpnt.it I iniem. 
i Imputor. rr. li/ impute; from L. 

tare. - Df r fwi/w/able, 

I Inabordablo, ndj. maccesssMe, n: app- “ 
able. >ce af>r,rdtsNf. 

Inacccptable, ad/. unarccptaMc. 

€£/ table. . 

Inaccessible, adj. inacees^lMe ; 

inacr csiibilis • {*r» used m 1 rrttjdi*U' 
Inaccordablo, that eanimt be kd ? • 
into harmony. Sec accfirdable. 
Inaccostablo, ndj. uiiapI»foa* habic. 
ac castable. 

Inaccoutum6. adj. uoacenstomed. 
accautumi, 

Inachev6. adj. tmfiniihcd. Se** 

Inactif. ody. inactive. See rtc/#/.*— * 
ae/hfiti.. 
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Inaction, .</. inaction. Sec action. 
Inactivity, sf. inactivity. See inactif. 
Inadmissible, atlj. inadmissible. See ad- 
viis\ihlc> — inadmissibility. 
Inadvertance, s/. inadvertence ; from 
Schol. L. inadverlciitia *, compd. of 
advertefttia, der. fjoiii adverterc. 
Inali6nable. adj. inalienable. See aligner, 
— Per. inaluualnhty. 

Inalliable, adj. that cannf)t be alloyed. Sec 

aUiahlf. 

Inaltyrable, adj. that cannot be altered. 
See alii rer. 

Inamoviblo, adj. irr(-inov.ible. Sec amuv 
ihle. — Der. tnnmoviNiiiy, 

Inanimy, adj. inaiiiin.ite ; from T.. inani- 
mat n^. For -atu 8 -/■ see § 201. 
Inanity, \f. it anily; from I., iiianitateni. 
Inanition. '/. inanition; from L, in.m- 
itionem* {‘•o ijsi tl i!i I*.i«l<'re <»r Sev ille). 
InappetencO. ^Med.) mapi'etcncv. Sec 
afi t fence. 

Inapplicable, adj. inapp’icablc. Sec aj- 
Drr. tuttf fltjuv. 

Iiiapprydablo, adj. jna|»['reci.il'lc. See 

iijje,ciah!e. 

Inaptitude, «/ inapt imde. See aptitude. 
Inarticule. <\dj. ivnrticnl »te. Sec artteuW. 
Inattaquablo, adj. uiu'*s.iil.iblc. See iir- 
tajunf-le. 

Inattendu, ntfj. nnexpCftod. >cc aftenJu. 
Inattontif, adi. iiMltintivc. Sec attentif. 
Inattention. in-tltcimon. See attention. 
Inaupfuration, *>/. in.inm;ralion : from L. 

j one in. 

Inau^^irer, I'.x. to inaviynratc; from L. in- 
nii'urarc - Der. /'orMifuia!. 

Incalculable, adj, )nea!cu!aMc. Sec c<iU 

cfdnl^Ie. 

Incandescent, adj. inc-mdcKcnt ; from L. 

'n<,,»n,l<. cut cm. — Der. incandescence. 

Incantation, sf. an miantation; fr»nn L. 
ni(’aju.«tionrm. 

Incapable, adj. isn-apablc. Sec capable. 
Incapacity. «/. im apacily : fivnn L. m (pri- 

'-‘tjvc') ami rapacilatem. 

Incarcy ration, imprisonment. See in- 
cat I, nr. 

Incarcyror. va. to imarccMtc ; from I.,, 
nil . ri crare *, fvnnnl in Lai. medieval 
dorunicnis. drr. from L. career. The 
d and regular form was enchartrer^ see 
chnrtre. 

■^Incarnat, adj. llesli-colonred ; from It. 
‘»enrna/o. In doublet is incorn^. 

carnation, y*. incarnation ; from L. in- 
^irnationcin. 
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Incamer, va. to incarnate; from L. in- 
carn.irc. 

f I near tad e, .«/. a wanton insult, practical 
joke ; from Sp. encartada^ der. from encar- 
tarse, prrvperly to draw a bad card, thence 
rnetaph. to make a fool of oneself. 

Xncendiaire, (i) adj. incendiary ; (2) sm. 
an incendiary: from L. incendiarius. 

Incendie, sm. a hre, cemfiagration ; from L. 
i n c c n d i u in . — Der. incendicx. 

Incendier, va. to burn up. See incendie. 

Incertain, adj. imcirta'n. Sec certain. 

Incertitude, sf. uncertainty; from L. in- 
certitudinem *. 

Incessant, adj. incessant ; from L. iuces- 
santem *. 

Inceste, (l^ ndj. inccsinous; (2') sm. incest ; 
from L. incest us. — Der. incest\icox. 

Inchoatif, adj. incl»o.itive ; from L. in- 
cboat ivus. 

Incident, adj. incidental ; from L. inci- 
denteni. — De.*-. incident (sm.), incidence. 

Incineration, sf reduction to ashes ; from 
L, in< ineratio *•. 

Incirconcis, ndj. uncircumcised ; from L. 
inrircumcisus. 

Incise, sf. (Ctmih.) an involution ; from L. 
inci^us. 

Inciser, va. to incite; from L. incisare*, 
a fretpu lit., throUi’h supine incisum, of in.- 
riilere. — Per. induf. 

Incisif. adj. incisive. See inciser. 

Incision,.'/, an incision; frt>m L. incisio- 
II t* m. 

Incitation, sf. an incitement; from L. i«- 
rilal irviu’in. 

Inciter, va. to incite ; frimi L. incitarc. 

Incivil, ndj. uncivil, brutal; from L. inci- 
vilis. 

Incivility. /. iiicivilily; from L. incivili- 
tatem. For -tat-em -.v see § 230. 

Incivique. Otlj. impatriv^tic. Sec civique, 

Incivisme, sm. incivism, want of patriotism. 
See civismt. 

Inciymence. /. inclemency; from L. in- 
clcmvntia. 

Inciyment, adj. inclement; from L. in- 
clemcnlcm. 

Inclinaison, ./. inclination, dip; from L. 
inc I in at ion cm. For -atioiiem « -aison 
see § 232. Its doublet is indination, 
q. V. 

Inclination, sf. inclination ; from L. in- 
clinationem. 

Incliner, t^. to incline; from L. iii« 
cl ill a re. 
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i* Incognito, 5m. incognito; the It. iii- «Inconcevable. adj, inconceivable. Sec 

cognifo. I eoncevoir. 

Incoherence, &/. incoherence. See inco- Inconciliable, adj, irreconcileable. See 
hereni. | eoncilier. 

Incoherent, adj, incoherent ; from L. in- ' Inconduite, sf, misconduct. See eonduite, 
cohaerenteni. — Der. incoherence. Incongru, adj. incongruous; from L. in- 

Incolore, adj. colourless ; from L. inco- coiigruus. 

lor. Incongruite. s/. incongruity ; from L. in- 

Incomber, vn. to be incumbent; from L. congruitateiii. For -tatems-rc see § 
incumbere. 230. 

Incombustible, adj. incombustible ; from INCONNU, adj. unknown ; used also as a 
in (negative) and combustibilis der. .sm. ; from in and connii. Sic connniVre. 
from com bust us. Inconsequence, inconseiiucnce ; from 

Incommensurable, adj. incommensura* L. inconsequent i a. 

ble; fruni L. incommensurabilis. — Der. ; Inconsequent, m(/. inconsequent ; from L. 
ineommemurahilxtv. j inconsequenteni. 

Incommode, adj. inconvenient ; from L. Inconsideration, sf. inconsideration ; from 
incoinmodus. L. inconsiderationeni. 

Incommoder, va. to incommode ; from L. Inconsidere, adj. uncoiisidcred ; from L. 

incommodare. in('on>ideratus. For -atus — -e sec 

Incommodite. sf. inconvenience ; from L. $ 201. 

incommoditatem. For -tatem « -/c see Inconsistance, 5/. inconsistency. See co«- 
§ 230. .'iN/er. 

Incommunicable, ndj. incommunicable ; Inconsolable, adj^ inconsolable ; from L. 
from L. tncornmunicabilis, so used by inconsoUbilis. 

S. Jerome. ^ Inconstance, inconstance ; from L. in- 

Incommutabilite, 5/. incommutability : constantia. 

from L. incoinmutabilitatem. For Inconstant, adj. inconstant; from L. in 
-tatem see § 230. ami const an tern. 

^commutable. adj, incommutable ; from i Inconstitutionnel, atij. unconstitutional. 

L. tncommutabiii>. | See co«>i//wer. 

Incomparable, ndj. incomparable ; from ' Incontestable, adj. incontc.«itible. Sec 
L. incoiiiparabilis. enn/es/er. 

Incompatibility, sf. incompatibility. See ! Incontesty, adj. uncontcslcd. See enn- 
compatihle. j te>ter. 

Incompatible, adj. incompatible. Sec ' Incontinence, sf. incfiniincncc ; from L. 

compadhle. — Der. incompatibilxXv. j i nr out i n e iit i .1 . 

Incomjpytence, sf. incompeicnce. Sec Incontinent, adj. incontinent; from L. 

comp*‘ter. incontinentern. 

Incompytent, adj. incompetent; from L. Incontinent, adv. forthwith; from L. in 
incompetentem. and continrnti. 

Incomplet, adj. incomplete; from L. in- Inconvenant, improper, unbecoming. 

completu.s. ^ ^ ^ Sec cnnvtnir. — Der. incnnvenancc. 

Incomplexe, ai// simple, incomplex ;* from Inconvynient, ndj. untitting, used also as 
L. incomple XUS. ^ a sm. an inconveriicncc ; from L. incon- 

Zn^mpryhensibility, sf incomprehen- venimteni. 

sibility; from L. incomprehensibili-j Incorporation, incorporation ; from L. 
tatem*. For -tatems-re see ^ 230. j inrorporationem *. 

m^mpryhensible, adj. incomprehen- Ineorporel, ndj. incorporal; from L. in- 
sibic; from L. incomprehensibilis. | corporalis.- Der. incor/>ora!iU^. 
incompressible, adj. incompressible ; Incorporer, va. to jncorpi>rate ; from L. 
compd. of crmpressihle^ from L. com- I inrorporarc * (so used in Solinus). 
presfi^hs , dcr. from compressus. i Incorrect, adj. incorrect; from L. intor- 
InoompriB, adj, not understood, not appre-' rectus.— Der. firrorrre/ion. 
aated at its true worth; a modern word Incorrigible, adj. incorrigible; from L. 
formed from the neg. in and the pp. ! iiirorngibilis.— Der. mromgihi'/ite. 

comprtt. See comprtndrt. , Incorruptibility, s/ incoirupUbUity ; from 
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L. incorruptibilitatem*. For-tateiua j Indecision, s/. indecision; from L. inde- 


-tv see § 230. 

Incorruptible, adj, incorruptible ; from 
L. iiicorruptibilis. 

Incredibilite, «/. incredibility ; from L. 
iiicredibilitateni (incredulity, in Apu* 
kills). For -tatam--// see § 230. 

Incredule, adj, incredulous; from L.,in> 
credulus. 

Incredulite, sf, incredulity; from L. in- 
crcdulitatcm. 

Incree, adj. uncreated ; from L. incrcatus*, 
a word used in Christian controversy. 

Incriminer, va. to incriminate, accuse ; 
from L. incriininari der. from crimen. 
— Der. incnmitiAUow. 

Incroyable, adj. incredible. See crnyahle. 

Incrustation, sf. an incrustation ; from L. 
incTiistationcm. 

Incruster, va. to encrust; from L. in- 
cTUstare. Its doublet is eneroti/er, q. v. 

Incubation, s/. incubation ; from L. in- 
enbationem. 

Incube, sm. an incubus, a kind of demon 
supposed to take human form ; fr<»m L. in- 
cubus. 

Inculpation. #/. inciilpation ; from L. in- 
culp.it lone m *. 

Inculpor, va. t/y inculpate ; from L. incul- i 
pare*. ' Der. inculfv. 

Inculquer, va, to inculcate; from L. in 
cuiiMrc. 

Inculte. adj. uncultivated; from L. in- 
cuitus. j 

Incunablo. s/. properly, a cradle ; used only 
of books printed in the infancy of the 
printini;-press ; from L. incunabulum. 

Incurability, sf, incurability. See in- 
eurahle. 

Incurable, adj. incurable; from h. in- 
c u ra b 1 1 i s . — Der. incurabdilv. 

Incurie, sf. carc1cssncs.s ; from L. inciiria. 

Incurieux. adj. without curiosity, in- 
different ; from L. incuriosus. 

Incursion, >/. an incursion; from L. in- 
enrsionem. 

Inde, sm. indigo. Of hi.st. origin, sec 
§ ; a Wnc colour introduced from India. 

Its doublet is iWfg^o, q. v. 

Indycence, sf. indecency; from L. inde- 

Indycent, adj, indecent; from L. inde- 
centem. 

Indyohiinrable, adj. undecipherable. See 
dveki^tr. 

Indyoia, adj, undecided; from L. isde- 
cisui. 


cisionem *. 

Indydinable, adj^ indeclinable ; from L. 
indeclinabilis . — Der. ind^.clinabUit 6 . 

Indycomposable, adj, indecomposable* 

Sec decomposer. 

Indeflni, adj. indefinite; from L. inde- 
fiiiitus. For loss of t cp. -atU8=:-d and 
utus u. 

Indyilnissable, adj. indefinable. See 

d*jinir. 

' Indyiybile, adj. indelible; from L. inde- 
I Icbilis. 

Indyiibyry, adj. spontaneous, without de- 
j liberation, chiefly used in theology and 
I casuistry; from L. indelibcratus *. 

^ Indyiicat, adj. indelicate. See dvlicat.-^ 

1 Der. ind/Ucates&e. 

lindemne, adj. indemnified; from L. in- 
1 demnis. 

■ Indemniser, va. to indemnify. See indemne. 

' Indemnity, f. an indemnity ; from L. i n- 
i demnitatcni. For -tatem=» -/<f see § 230. 

Independant, adj. independent. See de- 
I pendant. — Der. indepindanct. 

Indestructible, adj. indestructible. See 
i de^tmctihle — Der. indestructihilite. 
i Indy termination, sf. indetermination. 
See imlcterniinv. 

Indyterminy, adj. undetermined ; from L. 
iridcterminatus. For -atus * -e see“ 
§ 201. — Der. rWf'/ermmation. 

Indyvot, adj. one who is not a devotee, 
irreligious ; from in- and devot, q, v.— 
DtT. indvx'otxoix. 

t Index, .«ni. an index, forefinger ; the L. 
index. 

Indicateur, sm. an indicator. See in* 
diquer. 

Indicatif, adj. indicative; from L. indi- 
cativus. 

Indication, sf, an indication ; from L. 
indicationem. 

Indice, sm. an indication ; from L. in* 
dicium. 

Indioible. adj. unutterable ; corapd. of L. 
dicibilis*; der. from dicere. 

Indiotion, (Chron.) indict ion, convo- 
cation (of synods, etc.) ; from L. indie- 
tionem (so used in the Theodosian Code.) 

Indienne, tf. printed calico ; der. from /adr, 
sec § 33 ; properly a coloured cotton stuff 
first m»de in India. 

IndiiTyrenoe, tf. indifference; from L. 
indiffercntia. 

Indlffyrent, adj. mdifferent ; from L. in^ 
differentum. 

P' 
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Indigence, •'/. intliiTcncc; from L. ill.! 

gcntia. 

Indigene, ind>cmous, lutive; Irom 1 
Indigent, a/j. imfigcnt; Ironi L. iiitl 

jfciitein. 

Indigeste, aJj. ; from L. iiuli 

^»cstus. 

Indigestion. iiuii^^estion ; from L. in 
digestioiieni. 

Ind^niation, s/. indignation; from L 
indignationcm. 

Indigne, adj, unworthy; from L. iiidignus. 
Indigner, va. to make indignant ; (S'), v/r. 
to beindignaBt; from L. indignari; der. 
from indignus. 

Indignity, 5 / an indignity; fromL. indig- 
nitatem. For -tatemn-ze see § a,^o. 
i* Indigo, sm. indigo; from Sp. indico, — 
Der. ini/igoterie, indigotier. 

Indiquer,va. to indicate; fromL. indicare. 
IndiJrect, ndj\ indirect; from L. indi- 
rectus. Its doublet is endroti^ q. v. 
Indiscernable, adj. indistingui.shable ; 
from in~ and discernabli ; which from Jts- 
eerner. q. v. 

Indisciplinable, adj. indisciplinable. See 
indiscipline. 

Indiscipline, s/. want of discipline ; from 
L. indisci pi in a. — Der. indisciplinAh\t. 
Indiscipline, adj. und sciplined ; from L. 
indisciplinatus. For -atus = -c* see 
§ aoi. 

Indiscret, ndj. indiscreet; from L. indis- 
cretus found in this sense in 6th-cefit. 
documents. 

Indiscretion, sf. indiscretion ; from L. 

indiscretionem *. Sec indiscret. 
Indispensable, adj. indispensable. See 
dispenser. 

Indisponible, adj. that cannot be disposed 
of. Soe disponible. 

Indisposer, vn. to indispose. See disposer. 
Indisposition, sf. an indispositron. Sec 
disposition. 

Indisputable, adj. indisputable ; from 
in and disputable^ from L. disnutabilis *. 
Indissolubilite, sf. indissolublcness. See 
indissoluble. 

Indissoluble, adj. indissoluble ; from L. 

indissolubilis . — Der. indissolubil\\^. 
Indistinct, adj. indistinct ; from L. indis- 
tinctus. I 

Individu, sm, an individual, a body which 
cannot be divided; from L. individuus. 
Individualiser, va. to individualise. See 
indmdud. . 


i- Individualito, individualiiv. Set /;,./ 

viitud. 

L. Individuol. * A. m.liM.hMl ,• ,!,.r . 

j m.lniJii. - t'tilituliJu 
I- i^rr. 

Indivis. adj. w fiiulod; frum J.. 

-I 11-.UH. 

Indivisibilite. indivivbility. Str 

- j dtt't'tblf^. 

Indivisible, adj. indivisible ; from 
. i nd i V i 5 1 b i I i s.— Der. indivihilnlwi:. 

Indivision* f. jomt-lciiancy; from L. 
indivisioiiem *. 

Indocile, adj. indocile; froniL. indocilis. 
— >-Der, mdSo^/ite. 

Indolence, sf. indolence; from L. indo- 
leiitia. 

Indolent, adj. indolent ; from L. indo- 
lentem. 

Indomptable, adj. indomitable. See 
dompter. 

Indompte, adj. undaunted. See dompter. 
Indu, adj. undue, contrary to usage. Sec 
dll. 

Indubitable, adj. indubitable; from L. 
indubitabilis. 

Induction, sf. induction; from L, induc- 
tion cm. 

Induire, va. to induce ; from L. indurere. 
For letter-changes see cnmluire. Its doublet 
is enduirii q. v. — Der. induit. 
Indulgence, sf. indulgence; frmi L. 111- 
dulgciitia. 

Indulgent, adj. indulgent ; from L. iiului- 

geiitcm. 

Induit, sm. a privilege accorded by papal 
brief ; a right of demanding, at the filling 
I up of a Vacant bi>hopric or abbey, tlu- 
presentation to the first benefice which 
might fall vacant in that bishopric or abbey ; 
a right authorised 1:1 France by royal letters, 
and exercised by the Chancellor and the 
orticers of the Parliament of Paris ; from L. 
indiiltuni. 

flndulto, sm. pardon granted to piditical 
offenders, a political amnesty ; the Sp. 
indulto (§ 26). 

Industrie, </. industry ; from L. industria. 
Der. industrieX, 

Industrieux, adj. industrious; from L. 
industriosus. 

In6branlable, adj. unshakable. See ibran^ 

ler. 

Infrdit, ndj. unedited ; from L. ineditus. 
InefTable, adj. ineffable; from L. ineffa- 
b i 1 i s ‘Der. ineffabil\\o. 

Ineffa9able, adj. ineffaceable. See effacer. 
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Inef&cacOt nifj. im fficacious ; from L. in- 
ctricarciu.- Dvr. tnefficacilv., 

Inog^al, nilj. iincqii.ii ; iroiii L. iiiucqualis. 
S«c 

Incgalit6. yf, iiic luality ; from L. iiiac* 
(j u a 1 i t a t c ni . Sv • 

Inul^gance, y/. U ant of elegance ; from L. 
iiiclegantia. 

Ineligible, adj. ineligible. Sec Eligible » 
Inenarrable. adj. unutterable; from L. 
inenarrabilis. 

Inepte, adj, foolish: from L. ineptus. 
Ineptly, tf. folly; from L. itieptia. 
In6puisable, adj, inexhaustible. See 
epuisir. 

Inerte. adj, inert; from L. inertem. 
Inertie, s/. inertness; from L. inertia. 
Inesp6r6, adj, unhoped for. See espenr. 
Inestimable, adj, inestimable; from L. 
estirnahihs. 

Inevitable, adj, inevitable; from L. in- 
evitabilis. 

Inexact, adj. ine.xact. Sec eanel, — Dcr. 
ifirjcoc/itude. 

Inexactitude, /. inexactness. See exaeiU 
tude. ‘ 

Inexcusable, adj, inexcusable ; from L. 
exriisabilis. 

Inex^CUtable, adj, impracticable. See 

exrcuter. 

Inex^cution, $/. incxccution. See exteu- 

it on. 

Inexerc6. adj. unpracti.<(ed. See fxercer, 
Inexigible, a<Ij. not due, that canhot be 
exacted. See exfger. 

Inexorable, ndj. inexorable ; from L. 
inexorabiiis. 

Inexperience, $/. inexperience. See f */>»'- 

Inexp6riment6, adj. unpractised. See 

cx/'* rimrnter. 

Inexpiable, adj. ine.xpiabic ; from L. in ex* 
piabilis. 

Ihexplicable. adj, inexplicable; from L. 
inexplicabilis. 

Inoxprimable. adj. that cannot be cx- 
pres.scd. Sec exprimer. 

Inexpugnable. adj. impregnable ; from 
L. inexpu^nahilis. 

Inextin^lble, adj. inextinguishable ; from 
b. incxtinguibilis’^. 

Inextricable, adj inextricable; from L. 
incxtricabilis. 

Infaillibilit6, s/. infallibility. See failUr, 
Infaillible, adj, infallible. See faillir. 
lnfd,me, a<(/. infamous; from L. in fa mis. 
— Dcr. f/i/amant. 


lufamie, sf. infamy; from L. in/amia. 

t Infant, &m, infant; from Sp. infante 
(§ j 6 ). Its doublet is enfant^ q. v, — Der. 

flnfanterie, «/. infantry; introd. in 
l6th cent, from It. infnnteria (§ 25). 

Infanticide, ym. child-rnurder ; from L. 
infaiiticidiurn. 

Infanticide, ymf. an iurantiGide; from L. 
in faiiticida. 

Infatigable, adj. indefatigable ; from L. 
iiifatigabilis. 

Inllatuation, sf. infituation. See iifahur, 

Xnfbtuer, va. to infatuate; from L. iafa*- 
tuare. — Der. oi/o/ttation. 

Inftoond, adj. unfruitful; from L. infe- 
rundus. 

Infiteondit^, sf, orifruitfulness ; from L. 
infecunditatem. For -tatems^^ see 
§ 230. 

Infect, adj. corrupt, infected ; from L. in* 
feet us. — Dcr. infeeter, 

Infecter, va. to infect. See infiet. 

Infection, sf. infection; from L. infec- 
tionem. 

Inf§licit6, sf, urant of favourable conditions, 
unfruitfulness: fromL. infelicitatem. For 
•tatem - -te see $ 230. 

Inf(6odation, sf, infeodation (feudal term). 
See inf Oder, 

Inf6oder, va, to enfeoff ; from medieval 
L. infeodare; dcr. from feodum*, for 
which see fef. 

Infi^rer. va. to infer; from L. inferre. 

Infidrieur, adj, inferior ; from L, infe- 
rior c ni . — Der. inft'riori te. 

Infernal, adj. infernal ; from L. infernal is. 

Infertile, ndj. infertile ; from L. infertilis. 

Infester, va. to infest ; from L. iiifes* 
tare. 

Iniiddle, adj. unfaithful, infidel; from L. 
infidelis. 

Iniid61it6. sf. inSdelity; from L. infidelt* 
tatem. For -tatem see § 230. 

Inilltrer, va. to filter in, infiltrate. See 
yffrre. — Dcr. infiltration. 

Infime, adj. lowest; from L. infimus. 

Infini, infinite: from L. infinitus.^ 
Der. rn/fnitesime, whence infinitesimzl. 

Infinite, sf. infinity; fromL. infinitatem. 
For -tatem «= -/r see § 230. 

Infinitesimal, adj, infinitesimal. See in- 

flni. 

Infinitif, adj. infinitive; from- L. infini- 
tivus. 

Infirme, adj. infirm<: from L. infirm os. 
-Dcr. injirmiett infirmene. 

P a 
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Infimer, WI. to invalidate ; from t. infif- 
mare.— Der. mjimaxxt ^ 

Infirmerie. /. an infirmary. See tnfirm. 
Illfirmier, >«. »« infirmary nur*e. bee 

* injirmi. , . r- • 

Infirmity, >/ infirmity; from L. inftrmi- 
tatom. — For -tatom ■» •/*' § 230. 

Inflammable, adj, inllaninuble. Sec 
flammt, * 

In^&mmation, s/. infiammation ; from L 
i n tla ni m a t io nc m. — Der. injlanimafoire. 
Inflammatoire, adj. infiammatorv. See 
h^ammation, 

Inn^hir, t'o. to inflect; from L. iiiHcc- 
tcre. For letter-changes see fihhir. 
Inflexibility, 5 /. inHexibility ; deriv. of i/i- 
flexihle. 

Inflexible, adj. inflexible ; from L. i n fl ex i* 
bilis. 

Inflexion, $f. an inflexion; from L. in- 
flexioneni. 

Infli^r, vn, to inflict ; fr<^ni L. inf'ligcrc. 
Inflorescence, s/l (Dot.) inflorescence; 

from L. in- ami floresccre. 

Influence, >/. influence ; from L. influen- 
ti a. — Der. injlnencfix. 

Influencer, va. to influence. See infitirnce. 
Influent, adj. influential; from L. iuflu- 
entem. 

Influer, vn. to influence ; from L. influerc. 
t In-folio, sm. a folio; the L. in and 
folio. 

Information, information ; from L. iii- 
formationcm. 

Informe, adj. unformed, shapeless ; from L. 
iiiformis. 

Informer, va. to inform ; from L. infor- 
mare. 

Infortune, sf. a misfortune ; from L. in- 
fortunium. 

Infortuny, sm. an unhappy wretch; from 
L, infortunatus. For -atus = -e see 
§ 201. 

Infracteur, sm. an enfringer, breaker of 
oaths; from L. infractorem. 
Infraction,^, an infraction; from L. in- 
fractionem. — Der. infracteur. 
Znfructueux, adj. fruitless; from L. in- 
fructuosus. For - 08 U 8 s=-eux see § 229. 

— Der. in/ructueusement. 

Inflia, adj. infused ; from L. infusus. — Der. 
infuser. 

InfUser, va. to infuse. See in/us. — Der. in- 
fusoires, 

Inlbsible, adj. infusible. See fusible. 
Inftision, sf, an infusion ; from L. tnfusio- 


XaftuoInM. m. //. (Entwn.) 

I Scf m/uHT* 

MOt; from ft 

m gamha, itt dlrmhkt » mjamk, o. r 
Ing&ier (8*). to uOc 0 iie*i ingenuity 
use one's win for contrivance ; from [.ow l 
ingeiitari** doublet is 0. Fr. en 

fCeizner. 

Ingynieur, sm. an engineer; from Low 1. 
ingeiiia tortni^, a twliury engineer in me- 
dicvjl documents ; * Krat etiaii) ibi iiigenia- 
tor regis qui fccerat plura ingenia.’ Du* 
cange s. v. ingenia tor. higeniator is 
from ingenium, which (^ecengin) has the 
sense of* a machine,’ ‘ eiigmc t»l‘ war.’ For 
-torem = -'ewr, see § 22S. 

Ing^ynieuX. ingenious; from L. in ge- 
nius us. For -oaus -■ -e«x sec § 2 2i;. 

Ing^onu, at^. originally free-born, a term <»r 
Koman law ; then feudally, iised ct' noble or 
free fiefs ; in n:oilern il.i vs used of persons 
of open disposition, ingenuous, fresh ; from 
L. tngentius. 

In^ynuity, sf. originally, like ingeuu, a term 
of jurisprudence, the quality of treeilom by 

' birth ; then a natnral and graceful freedom 
cf manners; thence, a graceful simplicity 
real or affected; fr(in L. ingcuiiitatcm. 
For -tatem -.'i* see § 230. 

Ingyrer <^S*), ifr. to meddle with ; from 
L. ingercrc. 

Ingrat, ar//. ungralcrul; from L. ingrains. 

Ingratitude,.*/, ingratitude; from L. in- 
grafitu dincm. 

Ingrydient, sm. an ingredient; from L. 
ingredientem. 

Inguyrissable, adj. uncurablc. Sec gm rir. 

Inguinal, adj. (Med.) of or belonging to 
the groin ; from L. inguinal is. 

InJiabile. unskilful; from L. inhabi- 
lis. — Der. inhnhilclo, inhnbtl\\*\ 

Inhabitable, adj. inhabitable ; froniL. in* 
habitabilis. 

Inhabity, adj. uninhabited; from L. in* 
habitatus. 

Inhyrence, sf. inherence. Sec inherent. 

Inhyrent, adj. inherent ; from L. inhae- 

rentem. — Der. inherence. 

Inhibition, an inhibition; from L. in* 
hibitionem. 

Inhospitality, sf. inhospitality ; from L. 
inhospitalitatem. For -tatemn-Ze see 
$ 230. — Der. inhospitalier. 

Inhumain, adj. inhuman ; from L. inhu* 
manus. 

Inhumanity, sf. inhumanity; from L. in* 
humanitatem. For -tatem » ./J see § 230. 



tSHUMATIQN^ 
Inhumation, »f. Inhumation^ hurlal. See 

inhvmtr, 

Inhumer, va, to bury; from L. inhu* 
mare. — Per. cnifrmation. 

Iciinagrinable, adj. unimaginable* ' See 
ima^inahh. 

Inimitable, adj, inimitable; from L. ini- 
mitabilis. 

Inimiti6, if. unfriendliness; from L. ini* 
inicitatem'** (deriv. from inimicus^ like 
aniicitatem from amicus ; see atmtU), 
For -icitatom ~ -i/iV, sec amitit. 

Inintellig^ble, adj. unintelligible ; from L. 
iiiiutclligibilis • (so used by St. Am- 
brose). 

IniQUe. adj, unfair, unjust; from L. iiii- 
quus. 

Iniquity, sf. iniquity; from L. iiiiquita- 

t (' III . 

Initial, mfj. ii)iti.il; from L. initial is. 

Initiation, sf. initiation, from L. initia- 

Initier, i/fi. to initiate; from L. initiare. 

-Der. initU'f i/iiWative. 

Irjecter, %>a, to inject ; from L. injcctarc. 

Il\jection, $/. an injection ; from L. injec- 
tioneni. 

Il\jonction, s/. an injunction; from L. in- 
ill net ion cm. 

Injure, f, an injury, abuse; from L. in- 
juria. 

Il^urier, va. to revile, abuse; from L. in- 
jur iari. 

iQjurieux, adj, injurious, abusive ; from L. 
iniuriosus. 

Injuste, Of//, unjust; from L. iiijustus. — 
i)cr. injustemtwl. 

Injustice, »/. injustice; from L. injus- 
titi.1. 

Inlisible, adj. illegible f from in and lUible, 
q. V. 

Innavigable, adj. unnavigable ; from L. 
iniiavigabilis. 

Inn6, ai//. inborn; from L. innatus. For 
-atus see § 201. 

Innocence,.^, innocence; from L. inno- 
centia. 

Innocent, adj. iimccent; from L. inno- 
cent c 111 .— Dcr. innocent CT, 

Innocuit^, sf. innocuousness, harmlcssness ; 
as if from a L. innocuitateiii ^ from in- 

TIOCUUS. 

Innombrable, adj. innumerable ; from L. 
iniiumerabilis. 

Innomm^, adj. unnamed. Sec nommer, 

Innovateur, sm, an innovator. See inno- 


•-INSALUBRS. 

Ximovatian, an Umovitioa; from L* 
inuovationem. 

Innoveri vn, to innovate; from L* inno- 

vare. 

Inoocupfr, adj. unoccupied. See oecupi. 
fin-octavo, $m. an octavo (volume); 
the L. in and octavo, 

Inoculateur, am, an inoculator ; from h, 
inoculatorem. 

Inoculation, $f, inoculation ; from L. ina- 
culationern. 

Inoculer, vn. to inoculate, ingraft ; from L. 
inoculare. 

Inodore, adj. inodorous, scentless; from L. 
iiiodorus. 

InolTensif, adj. inoffensive. See offitnsif, 
Inondation, af. an inundation; from L. 

inundationcm. • 

Inonder, va. to inundate ; from L. inuti- 
darc. . 

Inopin6, adj. unexpected ; from L. inopi* 
natus. For -atusa^-esec § 20i. 
Inopportun, adj. inopportune ; from L. 
iuopportunus. 

Inopportunit^, sf. unseasonableness ; from 
L. iiiopportunitatem*. For -tatem» 
-A' sec § 230. 

Inorganique, adj. inorganic. See organ- 
vjue. 

Inoui. adj. unheard-of. See owr. 
t In- pace, adv. in peace; the L, in and 
pace. 

t In-partibUS, adv. in partibus, among 
the heathen; the L. in partibus (infide- 
lium). 

t In-petto, adv. inwardly; the IL m 
/e. 7 o. prc^rly in the heart. * 
t In-quarto, sm. quarto; the L. in and 
quarto. 

Inquiet, adj. unquiet*, restless ; from L. iii- 
quictus. 

Inqui6ter, va. to disquiet; from L. in- 
q u i c t a r c . — Dcr. m^KiVVant. 

Inquietude, sf. uneasiness; from L. iii- 
quictudiiiem. 

Inquisitour, sm. an inquisitor; from L. 
inquisitorem. Its doublet is enquiteur, 
q. V. — Dcr. f/iynrsi/orial. 

Inquisition, f. inquisition; from L. in- 
quisitionem. 

Insaisissable, adj. that cannot be seized 
or forced, of persons ; thence, in jurispru- 
dence, that cannot be subject to seisin ; 
lastly, figuratively, that cannot be understood 
or discerned. ^ saisir, 

Insalubre, adj. unhealthful ; from L. in- 
salubris. 
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Insalubrity, 5/. unheahhfulness ; from L. 
insalubritatem For -tatem«-/e see 
§ 230. 

Insatiability,.^, insatiableness; from L. in- 
satiabilitatem. For-t8tein*s-/csee§ 230. 

Insatiable, adj. insatiable; from L. insa- 
tiabilis. 

Inscription, sf, an inscription ; from L. 
inscriptionem. 

Inscrire, t'a. to inscribe; from L. inscri- 
be r e . For -ibere « -ire, see ecrire. 

Inscrutable, adj, inscrutable (properly a 
theological term) ; from L. inscrutabilis. 

Insecte, sm, an insect; from L. insectum. 

i In-seize, »m, i6mo. (book); from L. 
in and Fr. seize. 

Insensy, adj. insensate, foolish ; from L. 
in sen sat us. For -atus = -<' sec § 201, 

Insensibility, sf. insensibility ; from L. 
insensibiHtatcm*. For -tatem = -/e see 
§ 230. 

Insensible, adj. insensible; from L. in- 
sensibilis. 

Insyparable, adj. inseparable; from L. 
inseparabilis. 

Insyrer, va. to insert; from L. in sc re re. 

Insertion, sf. insertion; from L. inser- 
tionem. 

Insidieux, adj. insidious; from L. insidi- 
osus. For -O8U8 = -ei/jc see § 229, 

Insigne, adj, distinguished; from L. in- 
sigiiis. 

Insigne, sm. a badge ; from L. insigne. 
Its doublet is enseigne, q. v. 

Insigniliant, adj. insignilkant. See sig- 
Hifier. — Der, insignifiancc. 

Insinuation, sf, insinuation ; from L. in- 
sinuationem. 

Insinuer, va. to insinuate ; from L. iiisin- 
uare. 

Insipide, 01^’. insipid ; from L. insipidus. 
— Der. imipid'iti. 

Insistance, sf. insistence, persistence. Sec 
insister. 

Insister, va. to insist; from L. insist ere. 
— Der. iifsts/ance. 

Insociable, adj. unsociable ; froiii L. inso- 
ciabi 1 is. — Der. insociahihXe. 

Insolation, sf, exposure to the sun; from 
L. insolationem*. 

Insolence, ^/. insolence; from L. i n s o I c n t i a. 

Insolent, adj. insolent; from L. i n s o 1 e n t e m . 

Insolite, adj. unwonted ; from L. in sol it us. 

Insolubility, s/. insolubility ; from L. in- 
solubilitatem. For-tatem~-/esee $230. 

Insoluble, adj. insoluble; from L. insolu- 
bilis. 


Insolvable, adj, insolvent. See solvable. 
— Der. insolvahil\\(i. 

Insomnie, sf. sleeplessness ; from L. i 11- 
somnia. 

Insouciant, adj. heedless. Sec soueier. — 
Der. ifisouciancc. 

Insoumis, adj. unsubdued. See som- 
tnetire. 

Insputenable, adj. indefensible. See sou- 
tenable. 

Inspecter, va. to inspect ; from L. in spec- 
tare. 

Inspecteur, sm. an inspector; from L. in- 
spectorem. 

Inspection, sf, inspection; from L. iii- 
spectionetn. 

Inspirateur, sm. an inspircr ; from L. in- 
spiratorein. 

Inspiration, sf, inspiration; from L. in- 
spirationeni. 

Inspirer, vo. to inspire ; fromL. inspirare. 

Instability, sf. instability; from L. insta- 

[ bilitatem. For -tatem = see § 230. 

Installer, va. to instal. Sec stal/e. — Der. 
fif5/rt//ation. 

Instance, .f. care, solicitude, solicitation ; 
from L. instantia. 

Instant, sm. an instant, adj, pressing ; from 
L. in St ant cm, — Der. instafita\\ 6 . 

t Instar (it 1’) adv. like ; the word is also 
used as a sm. in sense of resemblance ; the 
L. instar. 

Instauration, sf. an instauration ; from L. 
instaurationem. 

Instigateur, sm. an instigator; from L. 
instigatorem. 

Instigation, .^.instigation; from L. insti- 
gation cm. 

Instiguer, t/a. to instigate; from L. insti- 
garc. ^ *■ 

Instillation, sf. instillation; from L. in- 
stillationem. 

Instiller, va. to instil, let fall drop by drop ; 
from L. in St ilia re. 

Instinct, sm. instinct ; from L. i n st i n ct u s . 
— Der. instinetK. 

Instinctif, adj. instinctive. Sec instinct. 

Instituer, va. to institute; from L. insti- 
tuere. 

Institut, sm, an iiLStitution, institute ; from 
L. institutiim. 

Instituteur, .sm, a teacher, master; from 
L. institutorehi. 

Institution, sf. institution; from L. insti- 
tutionem. 

instmeteur, sm. an instructor; from L. 
instructorem. 
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Instruotif, adj, instructive ; from L. in- 
structivus*, dcr. from iiistruere. 

Instructipn, sf. instruction; from L. in- 
structionem (so used in Afnobius). 

Instruire, va, to instruct ; from L. in- 
struere. 

Instrument, sm. an instrument ; from L. 
iiistrumentuni. — Dcr. instrumentaX, in- 
strument 

Instrumentation, «/. instrumentation (in 
Music). See instrumenter, 

Instrumenter, va, to draw deeds, etc., to 
compose instrumental music. See iti&tru- 
merit . — Dcr. tnstrunienUXxoa, 

Insu 1'), ndv, in ignorance. See savoir. 

Insubordination, iusubordination. See 
suhordination. 

Insubordonn^, adj. insubordinate. See 
subordonner, 

Insufflsance. insufficiency ; from L. in- 
sufficientia. 

InsufiELsant, adj, insuflicient ; from L. in- 
.sufficieiitcm. 

Insufflation, >/. (Med.) insufflation ; from 
L. insufflationeni. 

Insuffler, va, to inspire, breathe into; from 
L. insufflare. 

Insulaire, adj. insular; from L. insularis. 

Insultant, adj, insulting; from L. insul- 
tantem. 

Insulte, an insult; from L. insultus. 

Insulter, va. to insult ; from L. insultarc. 

Insupportable, adj. insupportable. See 
supportable. 

Insurgents, sm.pl. insurgents (not used in 
singular). Sec insurger. 

Insurger (S’), vpr. to revolt; from L. in- 
surgerc. — Dcr. insurge (weak partic. 
subst.). 

Insurmontable, adj. insurmountable. See 
surrnonfer. 

Insurrection, f/. an insurrection ; from L. 
i n s u r r c c t i o n e ni . — Der . msi/rrec/i o/inel. 

Intact, adj. intact; from L. iiitactus. 

Intarissable, adj. unfailing. See tarir. 

Integral, adj, integral ; from L. integral is. 

Integrant, adj. that which goes to make 
up a whole; from L. integrantem. 

lutdgnre, adj. whole ; from L. integer. Its 
doublet is enfier, q. v. 

Int^grer, va. (Math.) to re-establish, inte- 
grate ; from L. iiitcgrare. — Der. intt^gr* 
at ion. 

Int^rit^, sf. integrity; from L. integri- 
tatem. For see § 930. 

Intellect, sm. intellect ; from L. intel- 
lectus. 


Intellectuel, adj. intellectual; from L. 
intelicctualis. 

Intelligence, sf. intelligence; from L. in- 
telligcntia. 

Intelligent, intelligent; fromL. intel- 
ligentem. 

Intelligible, adj. intelligible ; from L. in- 
teiligibilis. 

Intemperance, sf. intemperance ; from 
intemperantia. 

Intemperant, adj. intemperate; from L. 
intemperaiitem. 

Intempere, adj. intemperate; from L. in- 
temperatus. For -atus = -(' see § 201. 

Intemperie, sf. inclemency (of weather); 
from L. intemperies. ^ 

Intempestif, adj. unseasonable, untimely; 
from L. intempestivus. 

Intendant, sm. a superintendent, manager; 
from L. intendentem. Its doublet is en- 
tendantt q. v. — Der. intendanct. 

Intense, adj. intense; from L. intensus. 
— Der. intensho. 

Intenter, va. to enter (an action), begin a 
suit; from L. intentare. 

Intention, sf. an intention ; from L. inten- 
tion e m . — Dcr. intentionwii, inteniionntX. 

Intercalaire, adj. intercalary; from L. iii- 
tercalaris. 

Intercalation, sf. intercalation; from L. 
intercalationem. 

Intercaler, va. to intercalate ; from L. i n- 
tercaiare. 

Interc^er, va. to intercede; from L. in- 
tercedere. 

Interceptor, va, to intercept ; from L. 
interceptare*, compd. of inter and 
captare. 

Interception, sf, an interception ; from L. 
interceptionem. 

Intercesseur, sm. an intercessor ; from L. 
intercessoreni. 

Intercession, sf. an intercession ; from L. 
intercessionem. 

Intercurrent, adj. intercurrent; from L. 
intercurreiitem. 

Interdiction, sf, an interdiction, prohibition ; 
from L. interdictionem. 

Interdire, va. to interdict; from L. inter- 
dicere. 

Interdit, sm. an interdict; from L. inter- 
dictum. For ot»/ see § 168. 

IntAressant, adj, interesting. See inter- 
esser. 

IntAresser, va, to interest; from L. inter- 
esse. 

Int^rdt, sm. interest; originally the in- 
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demnhy payable by law for damage done, 
thence by a change of sense, the accom- 
modation-price for a loan, interest (in 
modern times) formerly interest^ from L. 
interest (v. impers.). For es = c see § 
148. 

Interfolier, va, to interleave (a book) ; 
from L. inter and folium. 

Int^lieur, interior; from L. interio- 
rem. 

Interim, sm. an interim; from L. interim. 
— Der. m/eViwaire. 

Inteijection, sf, an interjection; from L. 
interjectionem. 

Inteijeter, va, to interpose ; from L. inter- 
jectare*, compd. of inter and jectare, 
which is der. froni.jectum. For ct— / see 
§ 168. 

Interligne, sm, a space between lines, then, 
reticence ; $f. printer’s leading ; from L. 
inter and Fr. Ugne. — Der. interligntt, 

Interlineaire, adj. interlinear; from L. 
inter and linearis* (from linea). 

Interlocuteur, sm. an interlocutor; from 
L. interlocutorera *, from interloqui. 
See interloquer. 

Interlocution, sf, interlocution ; from L. 
interlocutionem. 

*1* Interlope, sm, an interloper; from 
Engl. iVirtr/qper, used properly of an un- 
authorised merchant ship trafficking in in- 
fringement of some commercial concession : 
the word comes originally from Holland, 
through England, and was used of the ships 
which infringed the right of the East 
India Companies ; adj. interloping. 

Jnterloquer, vn, to award an interlocutory 
in a law-case, hence generally to nonplus, 
interrupt; from L. interloqui, 

Intermdde, sm. an interlude ; from L. in- 
termedi us. — Der, internmUaxxc. 

Interm^diaire, adj, intermediate. See 
intermede. 

Intermediat, adj. intermediate ; *see in/er- 
mede. 

Interminable, adj. interminable ; from L. 
interminabilis. 

Intermission, s/, intermission ; from L. 
intermissioncm. 

Intermittence, sf. intermission. See in- 
termittent. 

Intermittent, adj, intermittent; from L. 
intermitten tern . — Der. inter miUenzt. 

Interne, adj. internal; from L. internus. 

— Der. interntx, interml, 

Intemonce, sm, an envoy; from L. iuter- 
nuncius. 


Interpellation, sf, a summons, call foi 
a reply, question; from L. interpellatio‘ 
neni. • 

Interpellei', va, to summon, put a ques< 
tion ; from L. interpellare. 

Interpolation, sf. interpolation; from L, 
interpolationem. 

Interpoler, va. to interpolate; from L. 
interpolare. 

Interposer, va. to interpose ; from L. 
inter and poser. Its doublet is entre- 
poser, q. v. 

Interposition, sf. interposition; from L. 
interpositioncni. 

Interpr6tatif, adj. interpretative ; from L. 
interpretativus, from interpretari. 
See interpreter. 

Interpretation, sf, interpretation; from 
L. interpretationem. 

Interprete, sm, an interpreter ; from L. 
interpretem. 

Interpreter, va. to interpret ; from L. in- 
terpretari. 

Interrdgne, sm, an interregnum ; from L. 
interregnum. 

Interrogant, adj, asking questions; from 
L. interrogantem. 

Interrogateur, sm. an interrogator ; from 
L. interrogatorem. 

Interrogatu, adj, interrogative; from L. 
interrogati vus. 

Interrogation, sf. an interrogation ; from 
L. interrogationem. 

Interrogatoire, sm. (Legal) an examina- 
tion; from L. interrogatorius. 

Interroger, va. to interrogate ; from L. 
interrogare. 

Interroi,5m. an interrex (a term of Roman 
history) ; the title borne by the Archbishop 
Primate of Posen during the vacancy of the 
Polish throne. 

Interrompre, va. to interrupt ; from L. 
interrumperc. 

Interrupteur, sm. an interrupter ; from L. 
iiiterruptorcm. 

Interruption, sf. an interruption ; from L. 
intcrruptioiicm. 

Intersection, sf. an intersection ; from L. 
intersectionem. 

Interstice, sm. an interstice ; from L. iu- 
terstitiu m. 

Inter valle, .vm. an interval; from L. intcr- 
vallum. 

Intervenir, vn. to intervene ; from L. i »■ 
tcrvenirc. 

Intervention, sf. intervention; from L. 
intervcntioncm. 
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Interversion, sf, inversion; from Lt in- 
terversionem. 

Intervertir, va, top invert ; from L. inter- 
vertere. 

Inteatat, adj. intestate; from L. intest atus. 

Xntestin, eidj, intestine; from L. intcsti- 
nus. 

intestin, sm. an intestine; fromL. iiitcs- 
t i n u m . — Der . intestinAX . 

Intimation, sf. an intimation, notice ; from 
L. intimationem. 

Intime, adj. intimate; from L. intimus. 
— Der. iM/imite. 

Intimer, va, to intimate; from L. inti- 
mare. 

Intimider, va. to intimidate. See timide. 

Intituler, va. to entitle, name; from L. 
intitularc. 

Intol6rable, ad}, intolerable; fromL. in- 
tolerabilis. 

Intolerance, sf. intolerance; from L. in- 
tolera ntia. 

Intolerant, adj. intolerant; from L. in- 
t o 1 c r a n t e 111 . — Der. intolerant\%n\t. 

Intonation, sf an intonation; from L. 
intonationem*, der. from intonare. 

Intraduisible, adj. untranslateable. See 
traduire. 

Intraitable, adj. intractable. See traiter. 

t Intransigeant, adj. who docs not 
chaffer, refuses all terms; a modern political 
term used of the more extreme Left in 
French party -life, and introd. from the Sp. 
intransigentes (§ 26). 

Intransitif, adj. intransitive; from L. in- 
transiti vus. 

Intrepide, adj. intrepid; from L. intrepi- 
d 11 s — Der. 1 ntrepidxXii. 

t Intrigue, sf. an intrigue; introd. in 
1 6th cent, from It. intrigo. — Dor. m/ri^'ant, 
intrigwer (with its obs. doublet intriguer). 

Intrinsdque, adj. intrinsic; from L. in- 
trinsecus. 

Introducteur, sm. an introducer ; from L. 
introdiictorem. 

Introduction, sf. an introduction; from 
L. introductionem. 

Introduire, fa. to introduce; from L. in- 
tro d u c e r e . For letter-changes sec conduirt. 

Introlt, sm. an entrance, introit ; from L. 
introitus. 

Intromission, sf. intromission ; from L. 
intromissionem der. from introtmssus. 

Introniser, va. to enthrone; from L. in- 
thronizare ♦. — Der. intronisaition. 
Introuvable, adj. undiscoverable. Sec 
trouver. • 


Intrus, adj. intruded, sm. an intruder ; from 
L. intrusus. — Der. intrusions 

Intuitif, adj. intuitive; from L. intuiti- 
vus*, der. from intueri. 

Intuition, sf. an intuition; from L. intui- 
tionem*. 

Intumescence, sf. a swelling, intumes- 
cence; from L. intumescentia*, der. 
from intumescere. 

Intussusception, sf. (Physiol.) intus-sus- 
ception; from L. intus and susceptio- 
neni. 

Inusit6, adj. unused; from L. inusitatus. 
For = see § 201. 

Inutile, adj. useless; from L. inutil is. 

Inutility, sf. inutility; from L. inutilita- 
tem. For-tatem — -re see § 230. 

Invaincu, adj. unconquered. See vaincu. 

Invalide, adj. weak, invalid ; from L. in- 
validus. — Der. invalidcr, invalidity. 

Invariability, sf. invariability. See in- 
variable. 

Invariable, adj. invariable. See variable. 
— Der. invariability. 

Invasion, sf. an invasion; from L. inva- 
sionem. 

Invective, sf. an invective ; from L. i i>- 
vectiva, from invectivus. — Der. invec- 
iivtT. 

Invendable, adj. unsaleable. See vendable. 

Invendu, adj. unsold. See vetidu. 

Inventaire, sm. an inventory ; from L. 
inventarium . — Der, inventoriei. 

In venter, va. to invent ; from L. inven- 
tarc*, from inventum, supine of inven- 
ire. — Der. inventii. 

Inventeur, sm. an inventor; from L. in- 
ventorem. 

Invention, sf. invention; from L. inveti- 
tioiiem. 

Inventorier, va. to inventory. See m- 
ventaire. 

InverEie, adj. inverse; from L. inversus. 
Its doublet is envers^ q, v. 

Inversion, f. an inversion; from L. iuver- 
sionem. 

Invertybry, adj. invertebrate. Sec vertebre. 

Investigateur, sin. an investigator ; from 
L. investigatorem. 

Investigation, sf. an investigation; from 
L. investigationem. 

Inveatir, va. to invest; from L. investirc. 
— Der. invtfs/issement, inves/iture. 

Invytyrer (S’), Vpr. to become inveterate; 
from L. inveterare. 

Invincible, adj. invincible; from L. in« 
vincibilis. 
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Inviolable, adj, inviolable; from L. in 
n riolabilU. — Der, invio/adi/it4. 
InviaihiliM, s/. invisibility; from L. in- 
visibilitatem. For •tatem = -/d see 

§ ? 30 . 

Invisible, ad/, invisible; from L. invisi- 
bilis. 

Invitation, an invitation; from L. iu- 
vitationem. 

Invitatoire, adf. invitatory; from L. in- 
vitatorius. 

Inviter, va. to invite; from L. in vita re*. 
Invocation, s/, an invocation ; from L. 
invocationem. 

Involontaire, adj, involuntary: from L. 
involuntarius. 

Involucre, siw. (Bot.) an envelope; from 
L. involucrum. 

Involution, sf. involution ; from L. in- 
volutionem. 

Invoquer, va. to invoke ; from L. in- 
vocare. 

Invraisemblable, adj. improbable. See 
vraisemblable. 

Invraiselnblance, sf. improbability. See 
vraisemblance. 

Invulnerable, adj. invulnerable ; from L. 
invulnerabilis. 

lode, sm. (Chem.) iodine ; from Gr. 
lonique, adj, Ionic; from L. ionicus. 
tiota, sm, iota; the Gv.lStra. — Der. lo/a- 
cisme. 

t* Ipecacuana, sm. (Med.) ipecacuanha; 
of American origin, see § 32. The root 
was introd. from Brazil into Europe towards 
the end of the 17th century. 

Irascible, adj. irascible; from L. irasci- 
bilis. 

Ire, sf. anger, ire; from L. ira. 

Iris, sm. an iris; from L. Iris, Goddess of 
the rainbow, then, the rainbow itself. The 
word has other uses, as the iris of the eye, 
so called because of the colours of that 
membrane ; the iris of botany, from the 
blue colour of the plant. — Der. irise. 

Ironie, sf. irony; from L. ironia. — Der, 
ironique. 

Irradiation, sf. irradiation. See irradier. 
Irr^ier, va. to irradiate ; from L. irra- 
diare. — Der. irradiation. 

Irrachetable, adj. that cannot be re- 
deemed; from in and rachetabUf from 
racke/er, q. v. 

Irraisonnable, adj. unreasonable. See 
raxsonnahle, 

Irrati'onnel, adj. irrational; from L. irra- 
tionalis. 


i Irr^noiliabl^ adj. irreconcilable. See 
ricottciiier. 

Irrecusable, adj. uAexceptionable ; from 
L. irrecusabilis. 

Irreductible, adj. irreducible; a scientific 
term. See rMuire, — Der. irreductibiliXii, 
Irreflechi, adj. that on which one has 
reflected; then of persons inconsiderat^ 
thoughtless. See reflechir. 

Irreflexion, sf. thoughtlessness. See re- 
flexion. 

Irreformable, adj. (as a law-term), that 
cannot be reconsidered (of a judgment, 
etc.) ; generally, incapable of reformation ; 
from L. irreformabilis. 

I Irrefragable, adj. irrefragable; from L. 

I irrefragabilis*. 

Irregularity, sf. irregularity. Sec regula- 
riie. 

Irrygulier, adj. irregular. See rtgulier. 
Irryiigieux, adj. irreligious; from L. irre- 
ligiosus. For - 08 U 8 ~-er/x see § 229. 
Irryiigion, sf. irrehgion; from L. irreli- 
gioiiem. 

Irremydiable, adj. irremediable; from L. 
irremediabilis. 

Irrymissible, adj. irremissible ; from L. 
irremissibilis. 

Irryparable, adj. irreparable ; from L. 
irreparabilis. 

Irrypryhensible, adj. irreprehensible ; 

from L. irreprehensibilis. 
Irryprocbable, adj. unreproachable. See 
reprocher. 

Ifrysistible, adj. irresistible; from L. ir- 
resistibilis*. 

Irrysolu, adj. irresolute. See resolu. 
Irrysolution, sf. irresolution. See nlsolu- 
tion. 

Irrespectueux, adj, disrespectful. See 
respectueux. 

Irretractable, adj. that cannot be with- 
drawn; from L. irretractabilis. 
Irryvyrence, sf. irreverence ; from L. irre- 
verentia. 

Irryvyrent, adj. irreverent; from L. irre- 
verentem. 

Irryvocable, adj. irrevocable; from L. 

I irrevocabilis. — Der. irrevocabil\\(i, 

I Irrigation, s/. irrigation; frqm L. irriga- 
I tionem. 

Irritability, sf. ivitability; from L. irri- 
tabilitatem. For -tateme-re see $ 230. 
Irritable, adj. irritable; from L, irritabi- 
lis. 

Irritation, sf. irritation; from L. irrita- 
tionem. 
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Irriter, va, to irritate; from L. irritare. I8thme» stn, an isthmus; from L. isthmus. 
Irruption, sf, an irruption; from L. ir Italique, a 4 ;. italic ; from L. italicus. A 
ruptioiiem. ' word of historic origin ($ 33), the tjrpo- 

ISABELLE, sf, a yellowish white; a word graphical letters called italics having been 

of hist, origin ($ 33); from the legend of introduced at Venice by Aldus Manutius. 

the vow of the Archduchess Isabelle, at the titem, adj. moreover; the L, item, 
siege of Ostend (1601-1604) that she would It6ratif, adJ, iterative; from L. itera- 
not change her linen till her husband Albret tivus. 

had reduced the town: the word is ap- Itin6raire, sm. an itinerary; from L. i tin* 
plied to yellow ribbons, and horses. erarius. 

Islamisme, s/71. Mohammedanism ; from IVOIRE, sm. ivory ; from L. eboreas. For 
the Ar. islnm (§ 30). ^boreusseborius see Hist. Gram. p. 66; 

Isocdle, adj, isosceles ; for isoscele, from Gr. for ori«=oir, by attraction of the i see § 84; 

laoaieiK'fjS, comp, of taos and OKcXot. for e=^i see § 58; for b^ 17 see §113. 

Isochrone, adj. isochronous ; from Gr. IVRAIE, sf, (Dot.) tares, darnel ; from L. 

iadxpovos. — Der. isocAro/zisme. ebriaoa, der. from ebrius ; by reason of 

Isolation, sf. isolation. See isoler, the drunkenness, or rather the torpor, 

Isolement, srn, isolation, loneliness. See caused by it. For ebri* = ivre- see ivre ; 

isoler, for and for loss of c see ami; 

t Isoler, va. to isolate, detach ; introd. in for as 01 see $ 54. 

16th cent. from It. iso/are. — Der. /so/ement, IVRE, adj. drunken; from L. ebrius. For 
isolation, isoloir, e=i see § 59; for b— t/ see § IZ3. — Der. 

lS.su, sprung from p. p. of O. Fr, issiV, which , tvresse, enivrer, ivrogne, 
from L. exire. For z»ss see § 150; for IVRESSE, sf. drunkenness. See ivre, 
e—i see § 59. — Der. issue (partic. subst.). IVROGNE, sm. a drunkard. See ivre, — Der. 
ISSUE, sf, an issue. Sec issu, ivropterie. 


J. 


adj, already; from L. jam. For loss of and by -aria=-t^re, see § 198; then 

final m, already gone in popular Lat., see jaehiere by loss of s, see § 148 ; and by 
in inscriptions under the Empire, such words g^j* see § 130. — Der. ^’ocAerer. 
as Corsica for CorsicaniiViro for virum, JACINTHE, sf. a hyacinth; from L. hya- 
urbe for urbem, etc. — Der, deyd, ^'adis, omthus. Hya has betome ja by loss 

yninais. of initial h, see § 1 34, and by y*f see 

JABLE, sm. a cross groove. Origin unknown. § lOi. 

Der. /aWer. Jaoobin, sm. (i) a member of the order of 

JABOT, 5 / 71 . a pouch (of birds), shirt frill. S. Dominic, a Jacobin friar; so called from 

Origin unknown. — Der.jahottr, the church of S. Jacques at Paris, near 

jACASSER,t//i. to chatter like a jacques (sou- which their convent stood ; (a) a member 

briquet of a magpie). Proper names of men of the Jacobin club, so called from the 

are often applied to birds, as e. g. pierrot to street in which it met ; a word of hist, 

the sparrow.. origin (§ 33). 

JACHeRE, 5/. fallow-land; formerlyyoscAi^e, Jaoonas, s/n. jaconet. Origin unknown. 
gasefuere, from Low Lat. gasoaria*, $0 JACQUE, sf. a coat. See jaqueite, 
used in medieval documents, as e. g. * Unus- JACQUERIE, sf, jacquerie, insurrection of 
quisque equus, qui laborat in terra ejusdem peasantry ; from the name Jacques, sou- 

villain*, id est in gasoariis,* from a lath- briquet of the revolted peasantry of the 

cent. text. Origin unknown. Gasoaria 14th century ; a word of hist, origin (§ 33). 

becomes gaschicre by o»cA, see § 126; Jaotanee, boasting; from L. jaotantia* 
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jTaoulatoire, adj. ejaculatoiy; from L. (mo { 33 )» from JintenitUf bishop of Vore 

jaculatorius. — Dar. JwtsMtme. 

JADE, sr». (Min.) jade; from Chinese JANTE. felloe (of wheels); from L can 
(§ 30 . . , *if“**. Florentine Glosst 

JADIS, adt\ of old. of yore ; compd. of jU The origin of OMilitom is unknown. C 4 n 

and i//s. yd is from L. jam, q. v. ; dts is Item, regularly contr, into oain*tem (s< 

from L. dies. For this combination with § 51). becomes yoa/e by m*», see § i6{ 

dies cp. /nm/is (tarn and dies) and the and by see § 137. 

obsolete tou:,ilis (totos dies). JANVIER, sm. January ; from L. januariu 

t Jaguar, sm. a jaguar; introd. from the For -arius «-i>r see § 198. For the coi 

colonies of South America, Sp. jaguar or sonificatioii of u into v cp. vidua, veuvi 

jaguara (§ 26). ifKtvpd^ plrvre ; and after a q. as scqucr< 

JAILLIR, vn. to gush out ; a form of jailler*^ tutvrt ; aqua, rve*. This change is foui 

from L. jaculare*, in Isidore of Seville. even in Lucretius, who has genva f 
For regular contr. of jaefUaro into jac'laro I genua, iciivis fur tenuis; so also 

see § ;2, whence jniller by cl-d, scej Mcrov. Lat. of the 6th cent., severe n 

§ 129. — DcT.jaiilhicmenUTvjiuUir. I seqiiere (seq*vere). 

JAIS, s/«. jet. black, amber; a very ill-formed fjAPPKR, vn. to yelp, yupp (of little dog 
word, from L. g&g&tes. Jais ivas in O. Fr. I foxes, etc.) ; an nnofiiatupocl/c word, sc 
jayet, in Walloon gai*/e. Oag&tea losing I ^ 34* — Dcr._/Vi//emeiif. 
its medial g (see § 131) becomes gaye/ by Jaque, sru. a jacket; of hist, origin (sc 
intercalating an euphonic y and by a — e § 33), from the time of the Jacquerie \ ; 

(see § 54); gayet becomes jayet by g’—y, garment much worn by the Jacques, o 

see § 130. Up to this point the trans- revolted peasants of the 14th cent.— Der 

formation is regular ; how jayet was de- jaquette, 

graded into jaye then jai or jais is not J ACiUEM ART, sm. a clockhouse, jack. Ori 
known. gin unknown. 

Jalap, sm. (Bot.) jalap ; of hist, origin (see Jaquette, sf, a jacket. See jaque, 

§ 33 )» froni the Me.\ican town of Jalapa, JARDIN, sm, a garden ; formerly gardin, c 
Sp. Xalapa, whence the plant was brought Germ, origin, Goth, gards. Germ, garte. 

to Europe at the beginning of the 17th cent. (§ 20). For g— j see § 130 ; for t = d se 

JALE, sf. a large bowl. Origin unknown. — § 117. — Ver.jardiner, jardimex, jardinagi. 

Der.ja/age. jardinet. 

JALON, sm, a stake, landmark. Origin un- JARGON, sm. jargon, gibberish. Origin ur 
known. — Der. jalonnex, ja/o»neur. known. — Der. jargonwer, 

JALOUSER, va, to be jealous of. See jaloux. + Jarre, (i) a jar; from Sp. jnrra ; (2 
JALOUSIE, >/. jealousy. See jaloux. sm, the long hairs 011 a fur or skin ; origi 

JALOUX, adj. jealous; from L. zelosus. unknown; (3) (in western France) a saiu 

For e~a see amender ; for o^ou sec § 81 bank. 

and § 229 note 5 ; for z=j cp. Ji(/w6e from J ARRET, sm, ham, hamstring; forraerl 
zizyphum and § 152. — Der, jalousex, garret, dim. of a lost radical garre*, foun 

jalousie, also in Prov. garra ; of Celtic origin, Bre 

JAMAIS, adv, ever. See jet and mats, Cp. gdr (§ 19). For g^J see §§ 130, 167.- 

also Hist. Gram. p. 157. Der, jarretilixe, 

JAMBE, sf. a leg; formerly gamhe. It. gatnba, JARRETifiRE, sf. a garter. See jarret, 
from L. gamba, a thigh ; then a leg, in JARS, sm. a gander. Origin unknown. 
Vegetius, De Art. Veterin. hb. i. 56: * Post 'fJaaer, vn, to chatter, prattle; a model 
quod admonitus injuria, tollit altius crura, et word, from Prov. gasar (§ 24), a word < 

in ftexione geniculorum atque gambarum Germ, origin, Scand. gnssi, a prattler (§ 20 

molliter vchit.' For g=j see §§ 130,167. — Forg*=7 see § 130. — Dcr.jfflseur.^mcric. 

Dex.jamhage, jambon, enjamhex, jambihxe, i*JaBIllin, sm. jessamine; the Sp.^nsm/ 
jamhet\e,jamb(i, (§ 26); a word of Ar. origin, Ar. idsmin. 

J AMBON, sm. a ham. See jamhe, — Der. Jaspe, sm. jasper ; from L. i asp is (found 
jambonneau. Pliny).— Dcr.jnsper, jaspuxe. 

tJanissaire, sm. a janissary; of Oriental JATTE, sf, a bowl; formerly gatle, S 
origin, Turkish jenitcheri (§31). gahata, from L. gabata, by regular coni 

Jan^niste, sm, a jansenist ; of hist, origin (see § 51) of g6b&ta to gab’ta, when< 





gatti, by bt^// (§ l68). Gatt§ becomes 

* Ja/Z^by ^-y, see $§ 130, 167. yatie is a 
doublet of joue, q. v. — Der, 

J AUGER, va, to gauge. Origin doubtful, 
perhaps from L. qualifloare. If so, its 
doublet is qualifier^ q, v. — Dtx,jauge (verbal 
subst.),>f/g^eage. 

JAUNE, adv, yellow ; formerly jalm, from L. 
galblnus. For regular contr. of gAl- 
blnuB into galb’nus see § 51, whence 
galnua (see § 113), whence jalne (Jox g—j 
see §§ 130, 167), lastly jaune (for al^au 
sec § 157)* — Der. jaMnir,jflf/«isse. 

JAVART, sm. a quittor (veterinary). Origin 
unknown. 

t Javeline, sf. a javelin; introd. in i6th 
cent, from It. giavelina (§ 25). 

JAVELLE, sf. a sheaf mjformerly gavelle. It. 
gnvella^ a handful of shoots or ears, from 
L. capella*, a handful, from the same root 
as capulus. Capelin becomes gnvelle by 
p = v (sec § III), and c—g (see § 114): 
hstly jnvelle (forj5^=y sec §§ 130, 167). — 
Dcr.yVii'e/cr, yVive/cur, enjavehr. 

JAVELOT, .s;«. a javelin. Origin unknown. 

JAYET, sm. pitch-coal. See jais, 

]Y., pers. prnn. I ; in iith ccnt.yo.in 9th cent. 
to and eo, from L. ego. By ‘regular loss of 
medial g (see § 131) ego becomes eo, found 
in 9th cent, in the Sirasburg Oaths : Eo 
salvarni cest tnenn fradre ATm/o, = *Ego 
salvabo eccistum meum fratrem Karolum.* 
Just as leoncm becomes lion, eo becomes 
io (see § 57) ; it is so found in the Oath 
of Karl the Bald, a.d. 842 : Ne io ne netds, 
lit. ‘ Nec ego nec nec-ullus.* According to 
the rule (sec abn'ger) io was consonified 
into jo, which, about the middle of the 12th 
cent., was weakened into je, just as the 
O. Fr. forms fo, lo are softened into ce, le. 
See also Hist. Gram. p. 110. 

J6r6miade, sf. a Jeremiad ; of hist, origin, 
see § 33. 

J6suite, sm. a Jesuit; originally Jesuiste, 
from Jisus; of hist, origin (§ 33). For 
loss of s see § 148. — Der.yV&'i/i/ique,yVs»{V- 
isme. 

JET, sm. a throw. See jetar, 

JKTER, va. to throw, cast. It. geitare, from 
E'* joctare. For see § 54; for ot 

**»/ see § 168. — Dtt, jet (verbal subst.), 
jet 6 t (panic, subst.), dejeter, rejeter, sur- 
j^fer, jeton. 

•jjjTON, sm. a counter, token. See jeter, 

JEU, sm. play, sport, game. Prov.^oc, from 
.L. joopB. For o*«e» see § 76 ; for loss of 
final 0 see § 1 29, The L. joous, which is a 


later form of the ancient dlooiUt b e Latiq 
example of the tendency«to past 60m dl to 
J, of which jour is a French example ; see 
S 119* 

JEUDI, sm. Thursday. It. giovedi, from L, 
JoTifl dies, found in the Inscriptions. 
Jovis becomes jeu by loss of v (see $ 14X) 
and by o^eu, see §§ 76, 119. We see 
that this derivation is right when we find 
that the Prov., reversing the order of the 
compounds, calls the day dijous (dies 
jovis'). 

JEUN (A), adv. fasting ; formerly jeun, from 
L. jejunus, by dropping the medial j, as is 
also done in jeune from jejunium,7Vdner 
from jejunare; see § 139. 

JEUNE, adj. young ; formerly jone, from L. 
juvenis. For regular contr. of jdvdnis 
into juv'nis see § 51, hence jone, by 
n (see fl//e?gcr), and byu = o, see § 90; jone 
becomes jeune by o^eu, see §§ 76, 90. — 
Der. jeuttesft, TAjeunir. 

jeCne, sm. fasting, a fast ; formerly jeune, 
from L. jejunium. For letter-changes 
see jeun. 

jeOner, vn. to fast ; formerly jeiiner, from 
L. jejunare. For letter-changes sec jeun, 
— Der. 6 (jetmer,jeuneur. 

JOAILLIER, sm. a jeweller. See joyau. — 
Der. JomV/erie. 

fJockey, sm. a jockey; the jockey 
(§ 28). Its doublet is jacquet. 

Jocrisse, sm, a silly servant. Origin un- 
known. 

JOIE, sf. joy ; from L. gaudia (pi. of gau- 
dium treated as a sing, fern.) by dropping 
medial d (see § 120), whence gau-ia, 
which becomes joie by au — o, see § 107, 
and g=J, sec § 167. 

JOINDRE, va. to join; from L. jungere. 
For -ungere = -oindre see oindre. 

JOINT, sm. a joint ; from L. junotus. For 
u^or see § 91 ; for loss of medial o see 
Hist. Gram. p. 82. — Der. join/ 4 e, jointoyer. 

JOINTURE, sf. a joint; from L. junotura. 
For unot»o/fi/ sec joint. 

JOLI, ai(/. pretty ; a word of Germ, origin, 
O. Scand. jul, properly a festival, then joy, 
whence the original sense of jolt joyous 
(§ 20). — Dcr.yo/tct, cn/o/ivcr,7o/ivete. 

JONG, sm. a rush; from L. junous. For 
u**o see § 97. — Der. jottchtx (formerly 
to strew with rushes, then, by extension, to 
cover with verdure, flowers, etc.), jonchtt 
(originally a peg made of rushes). 

JONCHER, va, to strew, scatter. Seeyonc,-— 
Der. JoacAde (partic. subst), • 
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JONCHET, sm, spillekins (a game). See 
jonc, 

Jonction, sf. a junction; from L. junc- 
tionem. For u = o see § 97. 

JONGLER, vn, to juggle, originally to divert 
anyhow ; from L. jocM&ri. For regular 
contr. into joo’lari see § 52 ; whence 
jongler by insertion of n, see concombre, 
and by cl = gl see aigle. — Der. jonglerie, 
jongleur, 

JONGLERIE, sf. jugglery. See jongler., 
JONGLEUR, sm. a juggler. See jongler. 
fjonquille, sf. a jonquil; from Sp. 
junqttillo (§ 26). 

JOUAILLER, vn. to play a little (at cards or 
on an instrument) ; from jouer, q. v. with 
the deprecatory diminutive -oilier. 
JOUBARBE, sf. (Bot.'^ sengreen, houselcek; 
from L. Jovis barba, found in Pliny. 
Jovis becomes jou by loss of v, sec § 141, 
and by 5 ~ot/, see § 76. The Italians, re- 
versing the parts of the compd. Jovis 
barba, call the plant barba di Giove. 

JOUE, sf. a cheek ; formerly^o^jOriginallyyWe, 
It. gota^ Vtov. gauta. from late L. gauta*, 
a word found in medieval texts : * Habuit 
partem capitis St. Bar tholomaei, quae maxilla 
seu faux, vel gauta vulgariter dicitur.’ 
Monum. Iren. vi. Jun. pag. 268, quoted by 
Ducange, suppl. ii. Gauta is contrd. from 
gavata, a form used by Ennodius, and this 
is a transformation of gabata, a porringer, 
in Martial. For the transition fsom the 
sense of porringer to that of cheek, see 
§ 14. Joue is a doublet of jiitte^ q. v. 
Gabata became first gavAta (see § 111), 
then gav’ta (see § 51), then gauta (see 
aurone and § 141), whence joe by loss of 
t (see § 1 1 7), by au = o (see § 107), and 
g.as^* (see § 167). O. Fr. joe becomes 
joue by o = ou, see § ^ 6 . — Der. JowfHu 
(there are no data by which to ascertain 
the relation between this word and the pri- 
mitive gabata). 

JOUER, va. to play. Prov. jogar^ from L. 
jocari, by regular loss of medial 0, see 
§129; and o *= o«, sec § 76. — Der. joueur. 
JOUET, sm. a plaything, toy; dim. of jeu^ 
q. V. ; notice also the curious change of the 
diphthong from eu to om, the word being 
aifected almost as much by the wh.jouer as 
by the sm. Jeu. 

JOUFFLU, adj. chubby, fat-cheeked. Sec 
joue. 

JOUG,.s»f. a yoke; from L. jugum. For 
ti » OM see $ 90. 

JOUIR, vn. to enjoy ; formerly joir. Prov. 


gaudir, from L. gaudere. For gaudere 
»gaudire see accomplir. Gaudire loses 
its medial d, sec § 120. whence jolr. For 
g*sj see §§ 130, 167; for au = o see § 107. 
Jdir becomes jouir by o=som, see § 76. 
youir is a doublet of gaudir, q.v. — Dcr. 
Jot/issant (whence jouissance), r^jouir. 

JOUR, sm. a day; formerly jor, originally 
jorn. It. giorno, from L. diumus, pro- 
perly diurnal, daily, then in Low Laf. the 
length of time called a day. Diumus con- 
sonifies di into j (see § I19), and makes 
u = o (see § 97), whence jomus, found 
for diumus, in Carolingian documents, e. g. 
in a Chartulary of a. d. 896 : * Donamus 
etiam mancipia his nominibus . . . sub eo 
ccnsii, ut masculi denarios 4 de capite annis 
singulis, simul et||ijornos 2 nisi reditus 
terrae teneant.* jornus produces O. Fr. 
jorn, whence jor (see aubour), whence 
modern form jo 7 tr (see.§ 86). Jour is 
a doublet of diurne, q. v. — Der. (from O. Fr. 
jorti), the O. Fr. jorn&e (now jourw^e, for 
0 = 07 / .see § 86), yourner, s€yo 7 /rner. 

JOURNAL, S9n. a journal; formerly jornal 
(properly that which takes place daily), frofii 
L. diumale, written jornale in Merov. 
documents, by change of diurn- into jorn- ; 
see jour. /Similiter dono jornales de 
terra arabili,* is found in an 8th-ccnt. 
Chartulary. Jornale gives O. Fr. jornal. 
which becomes journal by o^ou, see 
§ 86. Journal is a doublet of diurnal. 
q. V. — Der. journaUer. jotirnalxsXe, journal- 
isme. 

I JOURNALIER, adj. daily, variable. See 

t journal. 

JOURNALISMS, sm. journalism. See journal. 

JOURNALISTE, sm. a journalist. See jour- 
nal. 

JOURNSE, sf. a day (from rising to rest) ; 
for the formation of this suilix -ee see § 20i . 
See jour. 

JOUTE, sf. a joust. See jouter. 

JOUTER, vn. to joust, tilt, tourney ; formerly 
jousier, originally juster, Sp. justar, from 
L. juxtare to draw near, thence to fight 
hand to hand, in medieval Lat., from 
juxta. Juxtare becomes juster by x = Jf, 
see § 150; by w = 017 , see § 90, whence 
jouter by loss of s, sec § 148. Jouter is a 
doublet of jouxter. — Dex.joute (verbal subst.), 
Jow/eur. 

JOUVENCE, sf. youth; as if from an ima- 
gined L. juventia*. For u»of7 sec 
§ 90 ; for see § 224. 

JOUVENCEi^y, sm. a young lad; formerly 
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joHvenceU It. giovincello, from L. juve- 
nicellus; dim. of juvenis. Juveni- 
cellus, regularly contrd. into juven'oellus 
(§52) (found in a document of a.d. 1150), 
becomes jouvencel by u = ou, see § 90; 
then jouvenceau by el^eau, see § 282. 

t Jovial, adj, jovial; from It. giovale 

(§ 2 . 0 . 

JOYAU, sm. a jewel ; formerly joyel, JmI, 
from late L. jocole *, found in Grego"of 
Tours. This word, derived from jooari, is 
common in sense of a jewel in medieval 
Lat. documents : thus, * Reges . . . jocalia 
plurinia in sanctae ecclesiae ornamentum 
contulcraiit/ says Ingulphus, p. 858. J ocale 
having lost its medial c (see § 129), and 
changed al to el (see annuel), becomes 
joel, thence joyel, by |itercalation of an eu- 
phonic y, see § 167. j^oye/ becomes 7oyatt 
by el*=au, see § 282. — Der. ^‘oailUer (from 
O. Vr,joal,jnel). 

JOYEUX, adj. joyful, joj’ous ; from L. gaud- 
ioaus. Gau^oaus loses its medial d 
(see § 1 20), and becomes joyeux by 
g=7(see § 167), by au~o (see § 107), 
and by •oaus^^eux (see § 229). — Dcr. 
joyeuset'j. 

Jubd, sm. a roodloft ; of hist, origin, see 
§ 33; so filled because of the *Jube, 
domiuc, dicere,’ which was formerly 
chanted in that part of the church. 

Jubilation, .</. jubilation; from L. jubi- 
lationem, found in St. Jerome. 

Jubild, .^m. a jubilee; from L. jubilaeus. 

JUCHER, vn, to roost, perch. Origin un- 
known. — Der. juchoxT, dfy'r/cAer. 

Judalque, adj, Judaical, Jewish; from L. 
judaiciis. 

Judaiser, vn, to judaise; from L. juda- 
izare. 

Judaisme, sm, Judaism; from L. juda- 
i sinus. 

t J Udas, sm. Judas, a traitor ; of hist, origin, 
see § 33 ; the L. Judas. 

Judicature, sf, judicature; from L. judi- 
catura *. 

Judiciaire, adj, judicial; from L. judici- 
arius. 

Judicieux, adj, judicious; from L. judi- 
c i o s 11 s *. For -osus ~ -eux see § a 29. 

jUGK, sm. a judge. VToy,jutge, It. giudice, 
from L. judicem, by regular contr. (see 
§ ,Si) of jddloem into jud’oem, whence 
juge by do — c^g; for loss of d see Hist. 
Gram. p. 8i ; for see § 129. 

JUGEMENT. sm. judgment. See juger. 
JUGER, va, to judge ; frontel^, Judioare. 


For 2^dioaxe» juger see juge.^X>et, 
jugem^iit, zdjugtT, prd/irg^er. 

Ju^laire, jugular ; from L. juguluni. 
JUIF, adj, Jewish, sm, a Jew; from L, ju- 
daeus. For ae^e see § 104, hence 
judeus ; then judius * (see § 59), whence 
juif by attraction of i (see § 96), and final 
d=/(see § 122). — Der.ywiWie. 
JUILLET, sm. July ; dim. of L. Julius (July, 
at Rome), whence a dim. juliettus 
I whence juillet by see ail and § 96. 

ljUIN, sm, June; from L. Junius by trans- 
position of i, see § 96. 

JUJUBE, s/. (Bot.) jujube ; from L. aizy- 
phum. For regular change of y into u see 
§ 10 1, whence zizuphum, whence jujube. 
For see § 152; for i^u see affubler, 
and Hist. Gram. p. 51 : ph-=f*6 is a 
change against all rule. — Der. JuJu^ier. 
t Julep, sm. (Med.) julep; the Sp, julep 
(§ 26), which from hr,jelab, * 

IJUMEAU, adj, twin, twinborn ; from L. 
gemellus. For -ellu8»-eai/ see § 204. 
In this case initial g becomes J, as in gaud- 
ere, Jowir, see § 130. For e = ei/~u cp. 
buveur, bluet, puree, in O. Fr, beuvettr, 
bleuet, peuree. The same changes are 
found in rewssiV from re- ex ire. Jumeau 
is a doublet of gnneaux. — Der. Jwmclles. 

I JUMENT, sf, a mare; from L. jumentum, 
a beast of burden in Class. Lat., a mare 
in late and medieval Lat. 

JUPE, ^f, a petticoat; a word of Oriental 
origin, Ar.jubbet, an under-garment (§ 31). 
JUPON, sm, a short petticoat. See jupe, 
JURANDE, sf, a wardciiship. See jurer, 
JURER, vn, to swear ; from L. Jurare. For 
-are=*-cr see § 263. — Der._/wmiient,J»ron, 
Jf/rande. 

J uridiction, sf, jurisdiction ; from L. 
jiirisdictionem. 

J uridique, adj, juridical ; from L.juridicus. 
Jurisconsulte, sm. a jurisconsult; from 
I L. jurisconsultus. 

Jurisprudence, sf, jurisprudence; from 
L. jurisprudentia, used by Ulpian. 
JURON, sm. a big oath (in the worse sense of 
the word ; the termination -on, which . pro- 
perly signifies augmentation, coming to bear 
a bad sense with it). See jurer, 

+ Jury, sm, a jury; the Engl.Jwry (§ 28). 
Its doublet is juree. 

JUS, sm, juice, sauce; from L. Jus. — Der. 
Jwteux. 

JUSANT, sm. the ebb of the tide ; der. from 
jus, an adv. which signifies * downwards * in 
O. Fr. O. Fr.jus is from late L. Jusum 
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' down, in St. Augustine: *Jusum facere 
Deum/ he says in his treatise on the First 
Epistle of St. John. Jusum is a low form 
of class. L. deoTSum. For deo-=ju- see 
§ 1 19. 

J USQUE, prep, as far as, until ; from L. do 
usque, compd. of de and usque. De- 
usque regularly became diusque, see 
§ 59 f whence jusque by consoniHcation 
of di into j, see §119. 

Jusquiame, sf. (Bot.) hyoscyamus ; from 
L. hyoscyamus, corrupted into jusquia- 
mus * (so used in Vegetius). 

Jussion, a command; from L. jussio- 
nem. » 

JUSTAUCORPS, sm. a close coat, compd. of 
juste, aUy corps, q. v. 


JUSTE, adj. just, accurate, apt; from L. 
Justus. 

JUSTESSE, sf. justice ; from L. justitia, by 
-itia .esse, see § 245. Its doublet is 
justice, q. v. 

Justice, .^.justice ; from L. justitia. For 
-tia^-re sec § 214, note 2. Its doublet is 
justesse, q. v. — Der. y wsftVier, Jwsriciable. 

JlMtification, s/, justification; from L. 
Pfstificationcm. 

Justifier, va. to justify; from L. justifi- 
c a r e . — Der . yW/^able. 

JUTEUX, adj. juicy. See jus and § 2 29. 

Juvdnile, adj. juvenile ; from L. juvenilis. 

Juxtaposer, va. to juxtapose; from L. 
juxta and Fr. ^oser, q. v. — Dcr. juxtapos- 
ition. 


K. 


t K an, sm. a khan ; of Oriental origin, Pers. 
khan (§ 31). 

t K an gurou, 5 m. a kangaroo ; name and 
animal imported from Australia, 
t Kaolin, sm. kaolin, porcelain clay; of 
Chinese origin, Chinese kaoling (§ 31). 
Kepi, sm. a soldier's cap ; from Germ, kdppi, 
dim. of kappe, a cap (§ 27). 

*)* Kermds, sm. kermes ; of Oriental origin, 
Ar. kermes, cochineal (§ 31). 
t Kermesse, sf. a kirk-mass, feast-day; 

from Flem. kerkmisse (§ 27). 

Kilo-, sm. a ‘ kilo ’ (a thousand of) ; mis- 
formed from Gr. 

Kilogramme, sm. a kilogram (2lb. 30Z. 
4*428 dr. avoirdupois). See kilo- and 
gramme. 


Kilolitre, sm. kilolitre (i tun 10 galls, 
nearly). See kilo- and litre. 

Kilomdtre, sm. a kilometre (1093*6389 
yards). Sec kilo- and metre. 

fKiosque, sm. a kiosk; of Oriental 
origin, Turk, kieitchk (§ 31). 

fKirsch-wasser, sm. kirsch-wasser (a 
spirit made of cherry-stones) ; the Germ. 
kirsch-wasser (§ 27). 

f Knout, sm. the knout; the Russian 
knout (§ 29). 

Kyrielle, sf. a litany, long list ; a word fa- 
bricated by means of the first two words of 
the Greek Litany, Kvpte f\- 4 q<rov, which 
contains a long list of invocations of Saints ; 
whence the word comes to mean a long 
enumeration or string of things.. 

Kyste, sm. (Med.) cyst ; from Gr. xvaris. 


L. 


LA, art. f. the. See le. 
lia, interj. La, sixth note of the musical 
scale. . This word is the first syllable of the 
word la\m in the first strophe of the Hymn 
-of S, John Baptist, from which the names 


of the original •six notes of the gamut ar^ 
drawn: * &t qoeant taxis *re-sonare fibri* 
Afi-ra gestorum /a-muli tuorum, Sol-ve 
poHuti la-bii reatum.' Guy of Arezzo first 
gave these MBiei to the notes. 
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LA, adv. there ; from L. illao. For loss of 
initial il see le; for loss of o see § 129. 

f liabarum, sm. the labarom; the L. 
labarum the name of the Imperial 
standard at Rome. 

Labour, sm, labour; from L. laborem. 
For o=seu see § 79. 

Labial, adj, labial; as if from a L. labialis 
from labium. 

Laboratouse, sm. a laboratory ; a Fr. 
deriv. in -oire, see § 233. 

Laborieux, adj. laborious ; from L. labo- I 
riosus. For see § 229. 

Labourer, va. to labour, work, till the 
ground, plough (for the restriction of 
meaning see § 12); from L. laborare. — 
Der. labour (verbal subst.), /a6ot/rage, 
/n6o»rabIe, lnhoure.MX. 

Labyrinthe, sm. a labyrinth ; from L. la- 
byrinthus. 

LAC, sm. a lake ; from L. lacus. 

LACER, va. to lace. See lacs. — Der. lacvs, 
en/flcer, ^Hactr^ tnutlacer. 

Laceration, sf. laceration ; from L. lace- 
rationcm. 

Lacerer, va.Xo lacerate; fromL. lacerare. 

LACET, sm. a lace. See lacs. 

LACHE, adj. cowardly. O. Fr. lasche, Prov. 
lasCf It. lascOf from L. lascus *, which is a 
transposition of laesus, i. e. lazus. The 
double consonant x~cs is thus transposed 
in a few words; thus, lacherf O. Fr. las- 
cher, lasquer in the Chanson de Roland, 
from lascare for locsare (laxare) ; mcche, 
O. Fr. mesche, from my sc a for myesa 
(myxa); /cicAe, O. Fr. tasche, from tasca 
for taesa (taxa*). Lascus becomes 
lache by as — r/, see § 148; and by 
|S = cA, see § 126. 

LACHER, va. to slacken, loosen ; formerly 
lascker, from L. laxare. For laesare 
(laxare) = lascare = lascher, see liiche ; 
for loss of s see § 148. Lacker is a doublet 
^of laisser, q. v. — Der. relacher. 

LACHETE, sf. cowardice ; formerly laschete. 
It. laschiitt, from L. laxitatem. For laxi- = 
lache- see Idche; for -tatem = -/e see § 230. 

T.ACIS, sm. network. See lacer. 

Iiaconique, adj. laconic ; from L. laconi- 
CHS (Laconian). 

Laconisme, sm, brevity of speech ; from 
Gr. KaKojviaiiSt. 

Lacrymal, adj. (Med.) lachrymal ; from L. 
lacrymalis ♦. — Der. lacrymaioire. 

LACS, sm, a string, bowstring, lace (of boots). 
From L. laqueus; one of the rare Fr. 
words formed from the L. nominative. 


^^5 

For ga=:c see ear; for continuance of a 
see § 149. — From the old objective case 
lac come lacer, facet. 

Lactation, 5/. lactation; fromL. lactatio- 
* nem. 

Lact6, ai(/. lacteal ; from L. lacteus. 

Lacune, s/. a chasm, lacuna ; from L. la* 
cuna. Its doublet is lagune, q. v. 

Lacustre, adj. of or belonging to a lake, 
lacustrine ; from L. lacustris. 

LADRE, sm, a leper; adj. leprous; from L. 
Lazarus, the poor man in the Gospel, co- 
vered with sores, whence by extension 
(§ 12) applied to all lepers. S. Lazarus was 
invoked in the middle ages against leprosy, 
and lazarus in late Lat. documents signi- 
fies a leper : ‘ De infirmis qui et leprosi, vul- 
go autem lazarii, nominantur.* Lazftrus, 
regularly contr. (see § 51) to laz’rus, be- 
comes laz-d-re, by zr =:zrfr, see ancetre. 
For lasdre=ladre see Hist. Gram. p. 81, 
and § 148. It is confirmatory of this 
derivation that S. Lazare is called S. Ladre 
in France north of the Loire. Ladre is a 
doublet of Lazare. — Der. ladrerve. 

fiLagune, sf. a lagoon ; from It. lagtma 
(§ 25). Its doublet is lacune, q. v. 

LAI, adj. unlettered ; from L. laicus. For 
loss of c see § 129. Its doublet is laique, 
q. V. • 

LAI, sm. a plaint, lay ; of Celtic origin, Kymr. 
llais (§ 19). 

I LAICHE, sf. sedge ; formerly laische, It. lisca ; 
of Germ, origin, O. H. G. lisca (§ 20). For 
i = ni see marraine and § 74; for o—ch 
see § 1 26. Laiche is a doublet of leche. 

LAID, adj. ugly. It. laide; of Germ, origin, 
O. H. G. laid, odious (§ 3 o). — Der. /a/rferon, 
laideuT, ewlaidir. 

LAIE, sf a sow. Origin unknown. 

LAIE, sf. a path ; from medieval L. leda *, a 
woodland track ; * terram, alnetum, palu- 
dem, quae jacent inter ledam . . . et 
sclusam molendini,* from a charter of a. d. 
1136. Leda is of Germ, origin, Scand. 
leid (§ 20). Leda becomes Icde by loss 
of d, see § 121; and by see 

§5 61, 63. 

LAINE, sf. wool. It. lana, from L. lana. 
For -auaes-ame see § 194. — Der. lainer, 
lainzge, lainetie, lainier. 

LAINEUX. adj. woolly; from L. lanosua. 
For a»ai see § 54; for •oaMB=^-eux see 

Laique, adj. laic, lay ; from L. laicus. Its 

I doublet is O. Fr. lai. 

LAIS, sm. (1) a standard-tree, in a wood; 

Q 
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‘ (a) a deposit at a ri^er-motith, or on the sea« 
shore. See laisser. 

I^AISSE, sf, a string, leash ; from L. laxa *, 
found in medieval documents. Iiaxa is 
from lazus, loose, i.e. a string loosely 
held. Fora — ai see § 54; for z=ss see 

§ 150. 

LAISSER, va. to leave; from L. laxare 
(found in Gregory of Tours). For a^m 
see § 54; for x^ss see § 150. Its 
doublet is lacker, q. v.— Dcr. lais (verbal 
subst.), re/n/s, d 4 /aisser. 

LAIT, sm. milk ; from L. lactem. For ct 
= see § 129. — Dcr. /mVe, /mVerie, lait- 
age, lai/eux, laitier, al/a<Vter. 

LAITANCE, s/, (Tchth.) milt. See lai/e, 

LAITE, s/. (Ichth.) milt, soft roe; from L. 
lactes. For ct — tV see § 129. Its doublet 
is iac/ee, — Der. lat/ancc. 

LAITON, sm. latten, brass. Origin unknown. 

LAITUE, s/. a lettuce; from L. laotuca. 
For ct«f/ see § 129, for -ucas=-i/e see 
§ 237 - 

LAIZE, a width (of cloth, etc.) ; formerly 
laise, as if from a L. latia *, deriv. of latus. 
For a = at see § 54 ; for tia se sec § 244 ; 
for 5=2 see § 149. 

tliama, sm. a Llama; of Tibetian origin, 
signifying a priest of Buddha (§ 31). 

tliaifla, sm. (Zool.) the llama ; of Peruvian 
origin, as is also the animal (§ 32). 

LAMANEUR, sm. a harbour pilot ; from 
O. Fr. lamarif a coast pilot. Laman is of 
Germ, origin, Flem. lotman (§ 27). 

LAMBEAU, sm. a shred, scrap, rag ; formerly 
lambel, a form which remains in heraldry. 
For el^eau see § 282. Origin unknown. 
Its doublet is the heraldic term lamhel. 

Iiambin, sm. a dawdler; of hist, origin, 
from Lambin who wearied the world with 
his diffuse commentaries on Latin authors 
(see § 33). — Der. lamhinex. 

LAMBOURDE, sf. a joist. Origin unknown. 

LAMBREQUINS, sm. pU the covering of or 
trappings of a helmet; from the Walloon 
lamekin (§ 27). Origin unknown. I 

LAMBRIS, sm. panelling ; from O. Fr. lamhre. I 
Origin uncertain, perhaps (Diez) from L. | 
lamina ; for Idmlna -- lam’na see §51; 
for mn see coffre; whence mhr, see 
ahsoudre. — Der. lamhrisscr, lambrisszge. 

LAMBRUCHE, sf. the wild vine; in i6th 
cent, lambrusehe, from L. labrusca. For 
loss of s see 4 148 ; for addition of m cp. 
turbo, trombe, 

LAME, sf. a plate (of metal), wire (of gold, 
etc.), blade, wave (of sea) ; from L. lamina, 


by regular contr. (see $ 51) of Idmina 
into lam’na, whence lame by mn-m, 
see allumer and § 168. — Der. /amd, /amelle, 
/omelleux, lameWe. 

Lamentable, adj. lamentable; from L. 
lamentabilis. 

Lamentation, sf. lamentation; from L. 
lamentationem. 

Lamenter, VO. to lament; from L. lamen- 
tari. 

Lamie, sf. a lamia; from L. lamia. 
Laminer, va. to flatten (metals) ; from a 
L. laminarc*, der. from lamina. — Der. 
/omf/iage, laminoii. 

Lampadaire, sm. a lamp-stand ; from L. 
lampadarius. 

LAMPAS, (i)sm. lampas (a fabric in Chinese 
silk) ; (2) sm. a lampas (veterinary). 
Origin unknown. 

LAMPE, sf. a lamp ; from L. lampas. — Der. 
lampxoa, lamphtt. 

LAMPER, va. to guzzle, gulp down. See 
laper. — Der. lampi^t (partic. subst.). 
LAMPION, sm. a lamp. See lampe. 
LAMPISTE, sm. a lampmaker, lamplighter. 
See lampe, and §217. 

LAMPROIE, sf. a lamprey. Prov. lamprada. 
It. lampreda, from L. lampetra. Lam- 
petra regularly changes tr into dr (see 
aider), whence lampedra*, found in 7th- 
cent. documents, hence lampreda* by trans- 
position of the r, sec aprete. Lampreda 
becomes lamproie by losing d, see § 121 ; 
and by e == oi, see § 63. 

LANCE, sf. a lance. It. lancia, from L. 
lancea, by regular transformation of ea 
into ia, see abn'ger; whence lance, by 
cia = ce, see § 244. — Der. lancer (properly 
to throw the lance, then to cast a glance), 
lanceXXe, lancter. 

LANCER, va. to dart, throw, shoot. See lance. 
Lancinant, adj. (Med.) shooting (of pain); 

from L. lanciiiantcm. 
i* Landau, sm. a landau ; a word of hist. 

origin, from the town Landau (§ 33). 
LANDE, sf. waste land; of Germ, origin. 
Germ, land (§ 27). 

Landgrave, sm. a landgrave ; from Germ. 
land and graf (§ 27). 

LANDIER, sw. a kitchen fire-dog. Origin 
unknown. (Littre connects it with Walloon 
andi and the O. Engl, andiron.) 

LANG AGE, sm. language. See langue. 
LANGE, sm. swaddling band ; from L.lonea*. 
Lanea becomes regularly lania (see ac- 
cointer), whence la^a by •ia>B.ja (sec 
ahreger), whence lange. 
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LANGOUREUX, adj, languishing, consump^ LARCIN, sm. larceny, theft. O. Fr. lareem^ 
live. See longueur. originally, larrecin, Sp. ladrodnio. from L. 


LANGOUSTE, sf. a lobster ; in O. Fr. botl 
a locust and a lobster. In a X3th-cen1 
Psalter we read that God gave over th 
crops of Egypt to the langoustes. Lan 
gouste. Port, lagosta, is from L. locusta 
liocusta becomes langouste by addition 
n, see concombre. For 11 = 01/ see § 97 
for o = fl see danie. 

LANGUE, s/. a tongue; formerly lengue 
from L. lingua. For iii = en^an se« 
§ 71, and Hist. Gram. p. 48. — De; 
langsip;^:, languQtic. 

LANGUEUR, stn. languor; from L. languo 
rem. For o = eu see § 79. — Der. laugour> 
eux. 

LANGUIR, vn. to languish; from L. lan 
guere. For e = 1 see § 59. 

LANIER, stn. a kind of falcon (falco lani- 
arius) ; from L. laniarius. For -iarius 
= -/>r see § 198. 

LANI^RE, sf, a thong ; in O. Fr. a woollen 
strap. We find the phrase tisser et las et 
braieus et lasniercs in 13th cent, in the 
Partonopeus. Laniire is from L. lanaria 
from lana. For •aria =!-iere see § 198. 
The O. Fr. s in lasniere is a difficulty not 
accounted for, and it has been suggested 
with some probability that laniere comes 
from laciniarum*, a der. of L. lacinia, 
whence lac'niarum* (see § 52), whence 
lasniere by substituting s for soft c (§ 129) 
and by -iarius = -iVre (§ 198). 

Iianifdre, adj. laniferous; from L. lanifer. 
t I/ansquenet, sm. a lansquenet, mer- 
cenary soldier; from Germ, landsknecht 
, (§ 27 )* 

LANTERNE, sf, a lantern ; from L. laterna. 
For insertion of n see concombre. — Der. 
lantermQi. 

LAPER, va. to lap ; of Germ, origin, Germ. 
lappen (§ 27). Another form of laper is 
lamper. For addition of m see lambruche. 
LAPEREAU, sm. a young rabbit. See lapin. 
Iiapidaire, sm. a lapidary ; from L. lapi- 
darius. 

Xiapidation, f. stoning (to death); from 
L. lapidationem. 

Iiapider, va. to stone ; from L. lapidare. 
Lapin, LAPEREAU, sm. a rabbit ; from a 
common root lap. Origin unknown. 

Laps, sm. a lapse; from L, lapsus. 
tXiaquais, sm. a lackey, servant; from 
Sp. lacayo (§ 26). 

t^aque, sf. gum-^c, lake (colour) ; from 
It. lacca (§ 25). — Der. /a^r/eux. 


latrooinium. For tp*rr=r see § 168; 
for loss of o see § 52. 

LARD, sm. bacon ; from L. larduxn. — Der. 

larder, larddae, lardon, eaXTelardei. 
fZiares, sm. Lares, household gods; the 
L. lares. 

LARGE, adj. plentiful, broad, large ; from L. 
largpis. Its doublet is largue. — Der. 4 - 
larg\r, largeax. 

LARGESSE, sf. largesse, bounty; from L. 

largitia*. For -itia«-fss« see § 245, 
LARGEUR, sf. breadth. See large. 
fliargue, adj. large, flowing; from It. 

largo (§ 25). — Der. larguet. 

LARME, sf. a tear. Sp. lagrima, from L. 
lacryma, by regular contr. (see § 51) of 
lacryma into lacr’ma, whence larme. 
For CP=r see binir. — Der. larmier, larm- 
oyer. 

LARMOYER, vn. to shed tears. See larme. 
— Der. larmoiemeaX.. 

LARRON, sm. a thief ; from L. latronem. 
For tr = rr see arriere and $ 168. — Der. 
/nrro/tnesse, /arrorineau. 

Iiarve, sf. a mask, (Entom.) larva ; from L. 
larva. 

Xiarynx, sm. the throat, larynx ; from Gr. 

\dpvy(. — Der./aryngc, laryn^en, Idryngite. 
.AS, adj. weary ; from L. lassus, which is 
an assimilated form of laxus. 
liascif, adj. wanton; from L. lascivus. 
IjascivetA, sf. wantonness; from L. lasci- 
vitatem. For -tatem = >/c see § 230. 
.ASSER, va. to fatigue, tire; from L. lassare. 
— Der. dc/osser. 

liassitude,.^. weariness; from L. lassitude. ■ 
i* Iiast, stn. a last (a w'eight) ; from Germ. 
last (§27). 

latent, adj. latent; from L. latentem. 
lateral, adj. lateral; from L. lateralis, 
laticlave, sm. a laticlave (a part of a 
Roman consul’s dress) ; fromL. laticlavus. 
latin, adj. Latin ; from L. latinus. 
Iiatiniser, va. to latinise ; from L. latini- 
zare. — Dcr. latinisme, latinhte. 
^atinisxne, sm. Latinism. See latiniser. 

latiniste, sm. a Latinist. See latiniser. 
Iiatinitd, sf. Latinity ; from L. latinitatem. 
Xiatitude, sf. latitude ; from L. latitudi- 
nem. 

Xiatrines, sf.pl. a privy; from L. latrina. 
~.ATTE, sf. a lath ; of Germ, origin. Germ. 

lalte, latte (§ 27).— Der. latter, lattis. 
fliaiidanum, sm. laudanum. Origin un« 
known. 


Qa 
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Irfradatif, adj. landatoty ; from L. lauda- 
tivus. 

f liaudes, sf. pL lauds (in the Liturgy of 
the Roman Catholic Church) ; the L.laudes. 

Xaaur6at» adj. laureate ; from L. laureatus. 

LAURIER, sm. (Dot.) a laurel^ bay-tree; 
from a L. form laiirarius*, der. from 
laiirus. For -arius«-t>r see § 198. 

fliavabo, sm. a wash*stand; the L. la- 
vabo, fut. of lavare. 

LAVAGE, sm. the act of washing (in binding), 
the cleansing of books, etc. See laver ; for 
the termination -age see § 248. 

+ Iiavande, sf. (Dot.) lavender; from It. 
lavanda (§ 25). 

i* Iiave, sf. lava ; from It. lava (§ 25). 

LAVER, va. to wash ; from L. lavare. — 
Der. lavtMTf lavis, lavoir, /avure, /ni/asse, 
lavement, /avandiere. 

Ijaxatif, adj. laxative; from L. laxativus. 

LAYER, va. to lay out paths in a wood. See 
late. — Der. /ayeur. 

LAYETTE, sf. baby linen, properly a box 
(still used for a drawer in the phrase layette 
d'archives\ then the linen etc. in the box. 
So similarly we have corbeille de marriage 
meaning the trousseau in the basket. Lay- 
ette is dim. of O. Fr. /aye, of Germ, origin, 
O. H.G. lada (§ 20). For loss of d sec 
§ 121. — Der. layetxtt. 

tliazaret, sm. a lazaretto, lazar-house ; 
from It. lazaretto (§ 25). 

’(‘Xiazzi, sm. pi. pantomime, buffoonery; 
the It. lazzi (§ 25). 

LE, pers. pron. m. the ; formerly /o, Sp. /o, 
from L. ilium. For the use of the pron. 
ille as an article see Hist. Gram. p. 160. 
11-lum becomes le just as il-la becomes 
la, i 1-1 os les, il-luic ( = illi-huic) lui, il- 
lorum /et/r, by the loss of the first syllable 
(which is short in the Lat. comedians). 
Ille, ilia, ilium are almost enclitic, as may 
be seen by the compds. ellum, ellam in 
Terence, these being contr. of en-illum, 
en-illam, by dropping il, en(il)lum, 
en(il)lam ; whence en’lum, en’lam, 
whence ellum, ellam, by assimilating nl 
into 11 . Thus we see how ille, not l^ing 
accented, lost its first syllable in Fr. 

1. Il-lum, thus reduced to *lum, be- 
comes lo by losing m (see ja) and by 
u^o (see § 93). O. Fr. lo becomes le 

’ just as jo and become je and ce. 

2. II-los, reduced to los, becomes les by 
the same softening of o into e. 

3. llli-huic, contrd.tq ill’huic, whence 
illuic by loss of h (see § 135), becomes 


illui, to be seen in an inscription in Impe- 
rial times (Mur. 2088, 6): ‘ultimum illui 
spiritum.’ Illui losing its initial syllable 
becomes lui. 

4. ll-lorum, reduced to lorum, becomes 
leur by o=eu, see § 79. 

Le is a doublet of i 7 , q. v. 

LE, sm. breadth (of a textile fabric); from 
L. latus. For -atus~-t' see § 201. 

LfeCHE, .f. a thin slice. Origin unknown. 
Its doublet is laiche, q. v. — Der. lechehiXe. 

LECHER, va. to lick. Prov. lechar. It. 
leccare; of Germ, origin. Germ, lecken 
(§ 27). For ck or cc=^ch see acheter. 

LE^ON, sf. a lesson ; from L. lectionem. 
For -ctionem =s -(0/1 see § 232. 

Iiecteur, sm. a rctider ; from L. lectoreni. 

Ijecture, sf. a lecture, reading; from L. 
lectura. 

Ii^gal, adj. legal; from L. legalis. Its 
doublet is loyal, q. v. — Der. /<ga/iser, legal- 
isation. 

Xj^galitA, sf. legality; as if from a L. le- 
gal itatem ♦. Its doublet is loyaute, q. v. 

ZiAgat, sm. a legate; from L. legatus. Its 
doublet is legue. 

IiAgataire, adj. legatory ; from L. legata- 
rius. 

li^gation, sf. a legation ; from L. legatio- 
nem. 

tlidge, adj. light (of ships); of Dutch 
origin, with many other seafaring terms, 
Dutch leeg (§ 27). 

Ij^gendaire, adj. legendary. See Ivgende. 

Xi^gende, sf. a legend ; pi. n. of the fut. 
pass. part, legenda from legere. — Der, 
legendsiiTC. 

L6gER, adj. light ; from L. leviarius*, der. 
from levis. For leviarius -^levjarius, 
by consonification of i, sec Hist. Gram. p. 
65 ; the V is dropped and g takes the place 
of the j (see abreger) ; for -arius = -ter see 
§ 198; hence O. Fr. legier, which falls to 
leger by reduction of -ter to -er (see § 198). 
— Der. Irgeretii. 

XiAgion, sf. a legion; from L. legionem. 

XiAgionnaire, sm. a legionary ; from L. 
legio 

I XiAgislateur, sm. a legislator; from L. le- 

I gislatorem.— Der. legislature. 

Ii^g^islatif, adj. legislative; from L. legis- 
lativus*. 

legislation ; from L. legis- 

lationem. 

Xi^giste, sm. a legist; from L. legista** 
der. from legem. 

Legitime, adj. legitimate; from L. legiti- 
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mus. — Der. Wlegitimet Ugitimer, Ugitim- 
aire, legitim^\\o\\ UgitirmXe, 

LEGS, sm. a legacy ; this word is one of the 
rare instances in which the nominative form 
is retained : the objective form would have 
been leg. The word is the verbal subst. of 
Uguer, q. v. 

va. to bequeath ; from L. legare : 
-are = -«fr is unusual. — Der. legs (verbal 
subst.). 

L^grume, sm, a vegetable ; from L. legu- 
me n. — Der. legumintwx, 

Lemme, sm, (Math.) a lemma ; from L. 
lemma. 

L6mures, sf. pi, Icmures, spectres ; from L. 
lemures. 

LENDEMAIN, sm. the following day; for- 
merly Pendemaint compd. of en (q. v.) and 
demain (q. v.). For the agglutination of 
the article and the subst. from Vendemain to 
lendemain^ sec lierre. 

L6nitif, adj. (Med.) lenitive; from L. le- 
nitivus*, der. from lenitus. 

LENT, adj. slow; from L. lentus. — Der. 
ra/^n/ir, a/^n/ir. 

LENTE, if. a nit ; from L. Iendei4. For d 
«/ see § I2I. 

Lenteur, sf. slo>vness; from L. lentorem. 
Lenticulaire, adj. lenticular; from L. len- 
ticu laris. — Der. lentiadii. 

LENTILLE, sf a lentil, freckle; from L. 

lenticula. For see § 257. 

Lentisque, sm. (Bot.) a lentiscus, mastic- 
tree ; from L. lentiscus. 

L6onin, adj. leonine ; from L. leoninus. 
Xj^opard, sm. a leopard; from L. leopardus. 
Ldpre, sf. leprosy ; from L. lepra. 
L^preux, leprous; from L. leprosus. 
For -osus~-f//x see § 229. — Der. le~ 
proseric. 

LEQUEL^rel.pron. which ; from le and guel, q.v. 
LEROT, sm. the garden dormouse. See loir, 
LES, pers. pron. pi. the. See le. 
lidse-, adj. lit. wounded, hurt, then treason- 
able ; from L. laesus. The word, which is 
used only in combination with a subst. as 
li‘se-majest/\ Use-socUte, etc., is a latinism 
introduced by the lawyers, from the L. 
laesa maiestas. — Der. User, 

Ii68er, va. to injure. See Use, 
tL6sine, sf, meanness; from It. lesitia 
(§ 25). The word is really of hist, origin ; 
derived from the ' famosissima compagnia 
della lesina/ ‘ the ever-famous company of 
the awl,* so called because its members 
saved their cobbler's-bills by mending their 
own shoes : whence the word came to 


signify any kind of mean or sordid economy. 
— Der. lesintt, 

j li^siner, vn, to be mean, stingy. See lesine, 
— Der. lesinent. 

Za68ion, sf. (Med.) lesion, fnjury ; from L. 
laesionem. 

LESSIVE, sf a lye, wash; from L. lixiva^ 
(sc. cinis, in Pliny). For i = e see § 7a;' 
for x=ss see § 150. — Der. lessivtr. 

t Iie8t,sm. ballast; from Germ, last (§ 27). 
— Der. lesttt. 

LESTE, adj. brisk, light. It. lesto^ Sp. listo\ 
of Germ, origin, Germ, listig (§ 27). 

Iie8ter, va. to ballast. See lest. — Der. lest- 
eur, lestsige, 

Ii^thargie, a lethargy ; from L. lethar- 
gia. — Der. lethargique. 

LETTRE, sf. a letter; from L. littera, by 
regular contr. (see § 51) of littSra into 
litt*ra, whence /e//re. For see § 72. 

I LETTRE, adj. lettered, literary; from L. 

I litteratus. For regular contr. of littSr- 

I dtus into litt'ratus see § 52, hence 
lettre. For -atus=-e see § 201 ; for i-* 
e see § 72. — Der. illetire. 

laeude, sm, a leud, great vassal ; from Me- 
rov. L. leudes, a king's comrade ; of Germ, 
origin (§ 20); it survives in mod. Germ. 
leute. 

LEUR, adj, their. See le. 

LEURRE, sm. a lure, decoy ; of Germ, origin, 
M. G. luoder (§ 20), which, contrd. into 
luoiTr^ becomes leurre. For dr^rr see 
§ 168 ; for t/osso see § 93 ; for o^eu see 
§ 76. — Der. leurr ex, delure (§ 13). 

LEV AIN, sm. leaven, yeast ; from L. leva- 
men. For -amends -am see § 226. 

LEVANT, sm, the East, Levant. See lever. 

Der. levantivif levantme^ 

LEVER, va. to raise ; from L. levare. — Der. 
levee (partic. subst.), levuxtf leviex, leveoiX, 
elever, px^ever. 

LEVIS, adj, for drawing up (in pont-levis), 
Prov. levadis. Port, levadico, as if from a L. 
levaticius*, lit. that which one lifts, der. 
from levare; for -aticius=-a<fis, -ois, 
-tfis, -is, see § 214.^ 

Ii6vite, sm. a Levite; from L. levites*. 

LEVRAUT, sm. a leveret. A dim. of lUvre, 
q. V.— Der. levraudex. 

L^VRE, sf. a lip ; from L. labrom. For a 
see § 54; for b^v see § 113. 

LEVRETTE, sf. a harrier, greyhound. See 
Uhnre. 

LEVRIER, sm. a greyhound ; from L. lepo- 
rariua* (sc. canis) ; for loss of atonic 6 
^ep’rariua) see § 52; for p » 1/ see § 1 1 1 ; 
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for •taivLa^-ier see § 198. The/«;ri«r, 
then, is a dog used in coursing ; as we see in 
a 1 2th>cent. Act : * Si quis per canes lepora- 
rios feram fugaverit, etc.* The use of the 
word as a sm. (can is having been dropped, 
see § 180) is first seen in Matthew of 
Westminster (middle of 14th century), ‘Nu- 
trierat .... leporariuxxL quendam.* 
LEVURE, s/, yeast. See /ever, 

Ijexique, sm. a lexicon ; from Gr. ki^iicov, 
— Der. /extcographe, /exieographie, /exi- 
eographique. 

L£)Z, adv. near ; from L. latus. In Low 
Lat. latus was used for juxta, near. ‘Plexi- 
tium latus Turonem,* i. e. Pfessis-U*z- 
Tours, i. e. Plessis-near-Tours : so Passy- 
lez-Pflns, ChampignyAh 7 .‘Langres, The 
O, Fr. lez was a sm. Thus le roi est sur 
son trune, et son jils a son /rz, i. e. at his 
side, so also in Villehardouin 93 we read 
sean/ amhedui lez a lez en dui chaieres. 
Xiatus becomes /ez by >atus=-es, sitting 
side by side; then «=ez, see § 140: the 
usual and more modern form would have 
been le ; the word however follows the Prov. 
form, la/z, laz, 

L£zaKD, sm. a lizard ; from L. lacertus. 
For a = e see § 54; for o=z see amitie ; 
for easfl see § 65, note i ; for t = c? see 
§ 1 1 7. — Der. lezarde (properly a crack in a 
wall into which a lizard can creep), lezard~ 
er. 

LIAISON, sf. a junction, connection; fromL. 
ligationem, by loss of medial g (§ 131) 
and by -ationein = -arson, see § 232. 
't’liiane, s/. (Hot.) a liane; from Fr. Her. 
Its doublet is //en, q. v, 

LIARD, sm. a very small coin worth ^ of a 
penny. Origin unknown. 

LIASSE, s/. a bundle (of papers). See Her. 
Ziibation, sf. a libation ; from L. liba- 
tionem. 

Iiibelle, sm, a libel; from L. libe'llus. — 
Der. libeller, HbelHste. 

Iiib^ral, adj. liberal; from L. libera lis, 
Ziib 4 ralit 6 , sf. liberality; from L. liber- j 
alitatem. For -tatem^-Ze see § 230. 
Iiib^rateur, sm. liberator; from L. liber a- 
torem. 

Ifib^ration, sf. liberation; from L. liber- 
ationem. Its doublet is Hvraison, q. v. 
Iiib^rer, va. to liberate ; from L. liberarc. 

Its doublet is livrer, q. v. 

Iiibertd, liberty; from L. libertatem. 
laibertin, adj, libertine, licentious; sm. a 
libertine, lit a freedman, hence one who 
has freed himself from the duties of religion, 


common in 17th cent. ; then one who keeps 
no rule, disorderly. From L. libertinus. 
— Der. /t6er/inage. 

Iiibidineux, cdj. lustful; from L. libi- 
dinosus. 

Iiibraire, sm, a bookseller; from L. libra- 
rius. 

Xiibrairie, sf. a library; from L. libraria, 
der. from liber. 

Iiibre, adj. free ; from L. liber. 

LICE, sf. a tiltyard, lists. Origin unknown. 
LICE, sf. the weft, woof ; from L. lioium. 
LICE, sf. a hound bitch ; formerly Hsse, from 
L. lycisce. For loss of medial c see § 1 29, 
hence ly-isce, whence Prov. Uissa, Fr. 
Hsse, then lice. 

Xiicence, sf. licence; from L. licentia. — 
Der. licenciet, /iceweio. 

Ziicencieux, adj. licentious ; fromL. licen- 
tiosus. 

Ijichen, stn. a lichen ; from Gr. 
Xiicitation, if. sale by auction (of property 
belonging to co-proprietors) ; from L. lici- 
tationem. 

Xiicite, adj. licit, lawful ; from L. licitus. 
Xiiciter, va, to sell by auction (joint-pro- 
perty) ; from L. lie i tar i. 
fXiicorne, sf. an unicorn. It. Heomo 
(§ 35), a word which is a corruption of 
the L. unicornis. 

LICOU, stn. a halter ; formerly Hcol, for 
liecol ; see Her and com. 
liicteur, sm. a lictor ; from L. lictorem. 
LIE, sf- lye (of wine), dregs. Origin un- 
known. 

LIE, adj. gay, merry, in the phrase faire chere 
He, i. e. give glad welcome, lit. = visage 
joyeux {see chere). Lie is from L. loeta. 
For ae~e sec § 104; for e-^i see § 60; 
for loss of medial t sec § 117. 

LlftGE, sm. cork; from L. IcTium, der. 
from levis. For consonification of vi into 
vj, and for vj =g, see abreger ; for e = ie 
sec § 56. 

LIEN, sm. a band, bond ; formerly Hain, Prov. 
Ham, Port, ligame, from L. ligamen. For 
loss of medial g see § 131, hence Hain ; for 
-amens-a/n see § 226; for ~ain -=^-cn see 
ancien : cp. chien which is for chiain. Lien 
is a doublet of liane. q. v. 

LIER, va. to bind ; from L. ligare. For 
loss of medial g see § 131 ; for -are^-er 
see § 263. Its doublet is liguer, q.v.— 
Der. Heur, 

LIERRE, sm. ivy. O, Fr. ierre, hierre, in the 
10th cent, edre, from L. hedera. Hdddra, 
following the law of the Lat. accent (see 
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§ 51), is contrd. into hedra, whence Ai^re. 
For e*=i> see § 56; for dr«rr see § 168. 
Hierre next becomes ierre by dropping 
initial A, see atelier. In the middle ages 
people properly said Vierre, and it was not 
till towards the 1 5th cent, that the article 
became absolutely joined to the subst., so 
as to form lierre. This noun is in its turn 
preceded by another article, le lierre. This 
was not decisively settled for a long time : 
Konsard writes V hierre^ not le lierre \ and 
Dubellay says sometimes, Le chef environne 
de verdoyant lierre \ soiAetimes Les vieux 
murs, hideux de ronces et (Thierre, This 
corruption is found in several other words ; 
thus we hud le lendemain, le loriot, la 
luette^ /ors, whereas in O. Fr. men said 
more correctly Vendemain^ Voriot^ Vuette^ 
Vor& ; see those words. 

LIESSE, sf. jollity ; formerly lee^se, originally 
ledhe^ It. letizia^ from L. laetitia. For 
ae = e see § 104. Iiotitia looses its medial 
t (see § 117) and changes -itia into -esse 
(see § 245), whence leesse, whence Hesse, 
For e — i see § 59. 

LIEU, sm. a place; formerly /im, from L. 
locus. For loss of 0 see § 129; for o=^eu 
see § 76, whence O. Fr. whence lieu\ 
cp. Dieu for Dnt, 

LIEUE, sf, a league; from L. leuca. For loss 
of medial c see § 129; for evi — ieu see 
lieu, 

LIEUTENANT, sm, a lieutenant. See lieu 
and tenant. — Der. lieutenancy, 

LIEVRE, sm, a hare; originally levre^ from 
L. leporem. For regular contr. of 14 po- 
rem into leporem see § 51, whence lehre, 
by changing p into b (see § ill), then 
Hvre^ in the Chanson de Roland, by 6 = v 
(sec § 1 1 1), then lit'vre by e = ie (see § 56). 
— Der. /etraut, /ei/rettc, levricr. 

Ligament, sm, a ligament; from L. I i ga- 
me 11 turn. — Der. ligamentcMX. 

Ligature, sf. a ligature; from L. ligatura. 
Its doublet is liure, 

LIGE, adj. liege; a word of Germ, origin. 
Germ, ledig (§ 27). Its doublet is lege. 

LIGNAGE, sm, lineage. Prov. lignatge, from 
L. lineatioum*, der. from linea. For 
linea~/igne see ligne; for -atioum a -age 
see § 248. — Der. lignager. 

ligne, sf. a Hue ; from L. linea. To arrive 
at ligne from linea, while lineus has pro- 
duced linge, presumes the passage from linea 
to linia (see $ 56); then for -nia<--»g« 
see § 244; see also Hist. Gram. pp. 65,66. 
— ^Der, /ignee, a/ig;ier, en/igaer. 


LIGN^B, lineage. See ligne. 

LIGNEUL, sm. shoemaker’s thread ; from L. 
lineolum*, der. from linea. For linea 
ligne see ligne; for -e 61 um~-«»/ see 

§ 253. 

Ligneux, adj, woody, ligneous; from L. 
lignosus. For -osus = -«ux see § 229. 

Ligue, sf. a league. See liguer. 

Liguer, va, to Lague, band together ; from 
L. ligare. — Der. ligue (verbal subst.), //gw- 
eur. * 

Ligueur, sm. a leaguer. See liguer. 

t Lilas, sm. (Bot.) a lilac; froip Sp. /t/ac 
(§ 26). 

Liliac6. adj. (Bot.) liliaceous; from L. lili- 
aceus*, found in Palladius. 

LIMACE, sf, also in form LIMAS, sm. a slug, 
thence a screw (mechanical); from L. 
limacem. — Der. limafon. 

LIMACON, sm. a snail. See limace. 

LIMAl*LLE, sf. filings. See limer, 

LIMANDE, sf, a mudfish, dab. See lime. 

Limbe, sm. a border; from L. limbus. 

Limbes, sm. pi, (Theol.) limbo ; from L. 
limbo. 

Lime, sf, a file; from L. lima. 

Limer, va. to file; from L. limare. — Der. 
/{‘maille, /imure. 

LIMIER, sm. a bloodhound, limehound ; for- 
merly liemier^ from O. Fr. /tern, a leash, 
from L. ligamen, so meaning properly 
a dog held in leash. Prov. liamier is also 
dcr. from Ham. Ligamen becomes O. Fr. 
Hem by dropping medial g, see § 1 31, and 
by a ~ e see § 54. 

Limitation, sf, limitation; from L. limi- 
tationem. 

Limite, sf. a limit, boundary; from L. 
limitem. 

Limiter, va. to limit; from L. limitare. — 
Der. il/mnVc, /imi/atif, Hnut^. 

Limitrophe, adj. bordering, neighbouring ; 
from L. iimitrophus. 

LI MON, sm. slime, clay ; from a root Hm* 
(or probably slim*), which is found in L. 
limus. — Der. /mroneux. 

fLimon, sm. a lemon; from It. Hmone 
(§ 25). — Dcr. /imowier, /imonade. 

LIMON, sm. shaft, thill (of a cart). Origin 
unknown. — Der. limomhte, limomti. 

Idmonade, sf. lemonade. For this foreign 
termination -ode see § 201. Sec Union 2.— 
Der. Hmonad\yx. 

LIMONEUX, adj. slimy, oozy. Sec limon i. 

Limpide, adj. limpid; from L. limpidus. 

Limpidity, sf. limpidity; from L. limpi- 
ditatem*. For -tatom*-/d see § 230. 
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LIN, sm, flax ; from L. linum. — Der. linon, 
//not. 

LINCEUL, sm, a shroud. Prov. linsol, from 
L. linteoliim. By regular change of 
teolum — tiolum (see Hist. Gram. p. 66) « 
oiolum (see agencer\ we arrive at lin- 
oiolum. We find linoiolus in 7th cent, 
in the Glosses of Reichenau : * Siiidones 
linciolos.* Linoiolus becomes linceul by 
-i6lus = -et//, see § 253. 

Iiin6aire, adj, line&r; from L. linearis. 

Iiineal, adj. lineal; from L. linealis. 

Iilll6anieilt, sm. a trace, rudiment, linea- 
ment ; from L. lineamentum. 

LINGE, sm, linen ; originally made of linen, 
linge being an adj. in O. Fr. The O. Fr. 
phrase was un drap lings linen cloth. 
lAnge is der. regularly from adj. lineum. 
For lineum « linium and for iu = ju (lin- 
jum), whence linger see Hist. Gram. pp. 
65, 66. — Der. /ing^er, lingbrc, lingcne. 

LINGOT, sm. an ingot. Origin unknown. — 
Der. lingonbre. 

Iiingual, adj. lingual; from L. lingua lis 
der. from lingua. 

Iiing^iste, sm. a linguist; der. from lingua. 
— Der. //ng^i/t> 7 ique. 

Ling^stique, adj, linguistic. See /iit- 
guLie. 

Lfiliment, sm, a liniment ; from L. lini- 
meiitiim. 

LINON, sm, lawn. See lin, 

LINOT, LINOTTE, sm. a linnet ; a dim. of 
/iff, so called because it feeds chiefiy on flax. 

LINTEAU, sm, a lintel, headpiece (of a door); 
formerly lintel, from L. limitellus’i', der. 
from Umitem. For regular contr. of 
limitellus into lim’tellus see § 52 ; 
hence lintel by m = ff, see § 160; for 
-ellus^-emi see § 282. 

LION, sm, a lion; from L. leonem. For 
eo=/o see Hist. Gram. p. 65. 

LIPPE, sf. a pouting lip; of Germ, origin, 
Germ, lippe (§ 27). — Der. lipp^, lippu. 

LIPPEE, sf. a mouthful, meal. See lippe. 

Iiiquation, sf. (Chem.) liquation ; from L. 
liquationem. 

Iiiqu^faction, sf. liquefaction; from L. 
liquefactionem *. 

Iiiqu6fier, va. to liquefy ; from L. lique- 
ficarc*. 

Xiiqueur, sf. a liquor; from L. liquorem. 
— Der. liquortwx, liquorisie. 

Ziiqulde, liquid; from L. liquidus. — 
Der. liquidet. 

Iiiquider, va. to liquidate. See liquids. — 
Der. HquidsLlioa, liquidsXtJit. 


Xiiquiditd, sf, liquidity; from L. liquidi- 
tatem, used for purity, clearness, by Apu- 
leius. 

LIRE, va. to read ; from L. legere. For 
regular contr. of 16 g 6 re into leg*re see 
§ 51, whence lire. For gr»r see § 131 ; 
for 6=:/ see § 60. — Der. //sant, /iseur, 
//sable. 

LIRON, sm. a garden dormouse. See loir. 

LIS, sm. (Bot.) a lily ; from L. lilius, from 
lilium, by regular contr. of lilius into 
Ill’s (see § 51). For the continuance of 
the s see § I49. This word is one of the 
rare nominatival forms surviving in the 
French language: in the 12th cent, the 
other form lilis existed. For loss of 1 see 
§ 15S. An orthographic variety of the 
word is lys, — Der. //seron. 

LISERE, sm. a piping, narrow bordering (of 
ribbon) ; panic, subst. of O. Fr. verb liserer, 
which is from lisiere. 

LISERON, sm. (Bot.) bindweed. Origin un- 
certain. 

LISIBLE, adj. legible. See lire. 

LlSl^RE, sf. binding (of cloths), edge. See 
lists. — Der. liserv, q. v. 

f Li 8 Be, .f. a hand-railing; introd. in 16th 
cent, from It. liscio (§ 25). — Der. //sser. 
lissoiT, 

LISSE, sf. warp (of tapestry); from L. licium. 
This word is a doublet of lice (q. v.), and 
the less satisfactory form. For -ioium — 
•isse see § 273. 

LISSE, adj. smooth ; from O. H. G. Use (mod. 
Germ, leise) §§ 20, 27. 

LISTE, sf. a list, properly a strip on which i^ 
written a row of names ; originally a band, 
strip (so the word list is used in Engl, and 
lists in Fr. for a white band across a horse’s 
forehead). Liste, meaning a band, is of 
Germ, origin, O. H.G. lista (§ 20). — Dcr. 
//sierc (a little lists. Lisiere is from listiere ; 
for 5/S&S8S5 see § 168 and angoisse), 
//s/eau, /iVeau, liston, //.s/el. 

LISTEAU, sm. a blue strip (in table linen). 
See lists. — Der. ///eau (for listeau ; for loss 
of 5 see $ 148). 

LISTON, sm. a scroll (heraldry). See lists. 

LIT, sm, a be$i; from L. lectum. For e-* 
sec § 65 ; for loss of o before t see § 1 29- 
— Der. ///eric, a///er, /iVcau, ///ee. 

Litanies, sf. pi. litanies; from Gr. Aiva- 
vsia, 

LITEAU, sm, a stripe (often blue) on muslins, 
napkins, etc. If, as it seems, it is a dim. <>f 
lists, q. V., it should have been written 
lUsau, to mark the loss of the s, see § 14^' 
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Iiitharge, sf. (Min.) litharge ; from L. 
lithargyrus. — Dcr. lithargh^ lithargyxL 

Iiithographie, sf. lithography; from Gr. 
\i 0 o» and ypAiptiv, — Der. lithographier, 
litkographxque. 

Lithographier, va, to lithograph. See 
lithographie. — Der. lithographe (verbal 
subst.). 

Ijithotomie, s/.(Surg.) lithotomy; from Gr. 
XiOorofua. — Der. lithotomet lithoiomisie. 

Lithotritie, sf. (Surg.) lithotrity ; formed 
from Gr. \i 0 os and L. tritus, p. p. of 
ter ere. — Der. lithotritcur. 

LITI^RE, sf. a litter; from L. leotaria*, 
in medieval Lat. documents. * Ita pro una 
lectaria ’ is a phrase found in a docu- 
ment of A. D. 1333. Lectaria is from 
lectus. For -arias-f^re see § 198; for 
eot = see § 129. 

Litige, sm. litigation ; from L. litigium. 

Litigieux, adj. litigious; from L. litigi- 
osus. P'or -osus — see § 229. 

Litote, (Rhct.) litotes, extenuation ; from 

Gr. kiTuTfjt. 

LITRE, sf. a band of black cloth (with the 
armorial bearings of a person deceased); 
formerly listn: for loss of s see § 148. 
Listre, from Low Lat. listra*, is der. from 

listet q. V. 

Litre, sm. a litre (measure of capacity, 1760 
pint); from Gr. Xlrpa, — Der. hecto/iVre, 
Avdliire. 

Litt^raire, adj. literary; from L. litter- 
arius. 

Littoral, adj. literal; from L. litte rails. — 
Dct. Ufferalxl^. 

Litterateur, sm. a man of letters ; from L. 
litteratoreni. 

Litterature, sf, literature; from L. litter- 
atura. 

Littoral, adj. littoral; from L. littoralis. 

Liturgie, sf. a liturgy; from Gr. Xurovpyia. 
—Der. /iVttrx>ique, liturg'xsXe. 

Livide, adj, livid; from L. lividus. — Der. 
//wV/itd. 

Iiivraison, sf, delivery (of goods), number, 
part (of a seri.il) ; from L. liberatiouem. 
For regular contr. of lib o rati on em to 
lib’rationem see § 5 a, hence livraison. 
For b see § 1 13 ; for -ationem » so» 
see § 232. Livraison is a doublet oi lih^ 
ration, 

livre, sm, a book ; from L. librum. For 
b = v see § 1 13. — Der. livret. 

LIVRE, sf, a pound ; from L. libra. For 
b«vsee § 113. 

LIVREE, sf, a livery. See livrer. 
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LIVRER, va. to deliver, abandon; from L. 
liberare, found in this sense in Carol, 
documents: thus we read ‘Vel pro dona 
liberanda secum aliquantis diebus manere 
praecepit,' in the Capitularies of Charles the 
Bald. For loss of atonic e see § 52 ; for 
b«i/ see § 1 13; for -are* -er see § 263. 
Livrer is a doublet of liherer, q. v. — Der. 
livr^o (partic. subst. ; originally a livrie, or, 
as the phrase ran, des heSbits de livree^ were 
clothes delivered by the king yearly to the 
officers of the household), de/ivrer. 

Lobe, sm. a lobe; from Gr. X 60 ot. — Der. 
lobe, /o6ule. 

Local, adj, local; from L. local! s. — Der. 
loealxser. 

Locality, a locality; from L.localitatem. 

Locataire, sm, a tenant; from L. loca- 
tarius, which, however, means one who 
hires himself out, not one who rents from 
another. 

Locatif, adj. locative, tenantable ; from L. 
locativus*. — Der. locatxs, which, in 176a 
(Diet, dc FAcaddmie), is written loeati, and 
is, in fact, only another form of locatif. 

Location, sf. a letting, hiring; from L. 
locationem. 

Locatis, sm. a sorry hack. See locatif. 

fLoch, sm. a ship^s log; from Engl, log 

(§ 28). 

LOCHE, sf. (Ichth.) a loach. Origin un- 
known. 

LOCHER, va. to be loose (of horseshoes, 
etc.) ; of Germ, origin, M.H.G./ucite(§ 20). 
For ch (a=cc)=cA see § 126. 

fLocman, sm. a harbour pilot; of Germ, 
origin, Neth. lootsman (§ 27). 

Locomotion, sf. locomotion ; from L. loco 
and mot ion cm. — Der. locomotoox. 

fLocomotive. sf. a locomotive (pro- 
perly an adj.) ; the Engl, locomotive, pro- 
perly locomotive engine (§ 28). 

ZaOCUtion, sf. a form of speech; from L. 
locutionem. 

IiOds, sm.pl. a lord’s dues on sales ; from L. 
laudes*, so used in Low Lat. *Si quis 
emerit terram teneatur de tertio decimo 
denario, et non plus de laudibus,* occurs 
in a Chartulary of a.d. 1274. origi- 

nal meaning doubtless was a promise, con- 
sent, in which sense we And laud are used 
in the middle ages. See also under louange. 
For aueo see § 106. 

fLof, sm. (Naut.) luff; from Engl, luff 

(§ 28). 

Logarithme, sm. a logarithm; from Gr. 
X 6 yo$ and dpi$/t 6 t,^Dcx. /og^on^Amique. 
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LOGE, $f, a lodge, cell, kennel. It. loggia, 
Loinb. /o^/Vi, from L. laubia’*', a lodge, in 
medieval documents. Thus we find in an I 
Act of A. D, go4, *In palatio quod est fun - 1 
datum juAta basilica beatissimi pnncipis' 
apostolorum, in laubia . . . ipsius palatii.* 
Also in the Polyptych of S. Remi : * Habet 
mansum dominicatum, casam cum cellario, 
laubia, horrea 2/ Laubia is of Germ, 
origin, O. H. G. laubja, a hut of leaves 
(§ 20). Laubia, coiisonified regularly 
(sec Hist. Gram. p. 65) into laubja, be- 
comes loge. For au=o see § 106; for 
bj ^g see Hist. Gram. p. 65. — Der. /oger, 
/ogis, /ogement, /ogette, /ogeable. 

LOGER, va. to lodge. See loge, — Der. logeuT, 
d4loger, 

Logique, logic ; from L. logica. — Der. 
logtcien. 

LOGIS, sm. a habitation, house. See loger, 

Logogriphe, sm, a riddle ; from Gr. \ 6 yos 
and ypiipos. 

Logomachie, sf. a logomachy, war of 
words ; from Gr. Koyofiaxia, 

LOI, sf. law; from L. legem: cp. regem, 
roi. For e — oi see § 63 ; for loss of g see 
§ 1 31. — Der. a/oi. 

LOINj adv. far; originally /omg, froin L. 
longd. For o«oi see § 87. The loss of 
final g is rare, see § 132. — Der. e/oigwer 
(from O. Fr. loing, cp. poignet from poing, 
soigner from som, temoigner from Umoin). 

LOINTAIN, adj, distant. It. lontano, from 
a supposed L. longitanus*, der. from 
longe. For regular contr. into long*- 
tanus see § 52, whence lointain. For 
-anus=:^-oi/i see § 194; for ong — oin see 
loin. 

LOIR, sm, a dormouse. Prov. g/rW, from L. 
glirem. The reduction of gl to / is against 
the rule given. Hist. Gram. p. 71 and § 130. 
For ii=o* see § 68. — Der. //ron, lerot. 

LOISIR, sm. leisure (an infinitive used as a 
sm., cp. diner, souper, etc.). * The verb 
loisir, — to have permission not to work, is 
from L. licere. For i = oi see § 68; for 

. o— s see amitie; fore = f ‘p.e accomplir . — 
Der. /ofsible. 

liOmbes, sm.pl. loins; from L. lumbos. — 
Der. lornhawe. 

LONG, ad), long; from L. longus. — Der. 
longueur, longe, longer, zUonger, long- 
temps, longuet. 

IiOnganimit6, sf. longanimity, forbear- 
ance; from L. longanimitatcm. 

LONGE, sf. a tether. See long. 

LONG£» sf, a loin; from L. lumbea, der. 


from lumbus. For lumbea^lumbit 
and for lumbia lumbja see Hist. Gm,,, 
p. 65, whence Inuge. Fur u^otet i<j8; fa 
jn =« see § i6o; for bJ -g see abriger. 

LONGER, va. to go along. See long. 

Long6vit6, sf. longevity; from L.iongae- 
vitatem. 

Longitude, longitude; from L. longi- 
tudinem. — Der. longitudinal. 

LONGTEMPS, adv. long, a long time. Sec 
long and temps. 

LONGUEUR, sf. length. See long. 

LOPIN, sm. a piece, bit. Origin unknown. 

Loquace, adj. loquacious; from L. loqua- 
ccm. 

Loquacity, sf. loquacity ; from L. loquaci- 
tatem. 

LOQUE, sf. a rag ; of Germ, origin (§ 20), 
O. H. G. loc, something hanging, as, e. g. £ 
* lock* of hair, thence a rag. 

LOQUET, sm. a latch ; dim. of O. Fr. loc 
of Germ, origin, A. S. locan, to lock (§ 20), 

LORGNER, va. to ogle, glance at ; in Norm, 
patois loriner : of Germ, origin, Swiss Germ. 
/ore«(§ 27), — Der. lorgnon, lorg 7 iette,lorg 
«eur. 

LORIOT, sm. (Ornith.) an oriole, goldfinch 
O. Fr. /or/o/, originally orio/ in I2th-cent 
documents, Prov. auriol, from L. aure< 
olus, i. e. a yellow gold-coloured bird 
similarly the Germans call this bird go/d- 
atnsel. Aureolus becomes auriolus (sec 
§ 253), whence oriol, by au — o, see § 106 
By the agglutination of the article (sec 
lierre) Voriol became loriol, towards the ent 
of the 1 3th cent. The change of final I tot i' 
peculiar. Loriot is a doublet of aureole, q. v 

LORS, adv. then ; formerly lores, original!) 
Vores ; from L. bora. For the agglutina- 
tion of the article see lierre ; for etymolog) 
see le and or. — Der. /orsque, alors. 

LOS, sm. praise ; from L. laus. For au = < 
see § 106. 

LOSANGE, sf. a lozenge. Origin unknown. 

LOT, .sm. a lot, portion ; of Germ, origin 
Engl, and Flcni. lot (§ 27). — Der. lofn 
loterie. 

LOTERIE, sf, a lottery. Sec lot. 

Lotion, sf, a lotion; from L. lotioncm.— 
Dcr. lotionner. 

LOTIR, va. to allot, portion. See lot, — Der 
loti, /o/issement. 

fLotO, sm. loto; from It. loto (§ 25). 

LOTTE, sf, (Ichth.) the lotc. Origin un 
known. 

t Lotus, sm. (Bot.) the lotus; the t 
lotus. 
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LOUABLE, adj. praiseworthy. Sec louer a. 

LOUAGE, sm, a letting, hiring. See louer i. 

LOUANGE, s/. praise ; formerly Itjange, from 
L. laudemia*. a form der. from laudem 
and used in feudal Latin for the amount 
paid to the lord of a fief for his consent to 
its alienation, just as the word laudes 
(O. Fr. los in the phrase los et ventes) was 
used. For loss of medial d see § 1 20 ; for 
a,u szo^ou see §106; for -oxnia = -onija 
see ahreger ; for m~n see § 160, whence 
-eiija, whence -ange^ see § 205. Cp. ven- 
dange, from vindemia. — Der. louanget, 

louangiiOT, 

LOUCHE, ambiguity, equivocation ; for- 
merly lotische, Prov. lose, from L. lusous. 
Luscus is properly one-eyed. For u = o» 
see § 97 ; for c = ck see § 126; for loss 
of s see § 1 48. — Der. louchcr. 

LOUCHET, sm, a grafting-tool. Origin un- 
known. 

LOUER, va. to let, hire, rent ; from L. 
locare. For loss of medial c see § 129; 
for o^ou see § 76. — Der. lounge, loueur. 

LOUER, va. to praise ; from L. laudare. 
For loss of medial d see § 120; for au = 0 
«0M see § 106. — Der, louange (q. v.), 
/o 7 /able. 

Lougre, sm, a Jugger ; from Engl, lugger 
(§ 28). 

Louis, sm. a louis (an old Fr. coin, value 
19 shillings) ; of hist, origin (see § 33), 
from Louis Xlll, who first issued this coin, 
A. D. 1640. The proper name Louis, O. Fr. 
Lois, originally Loots, is through L. Ludo- 
viciis, of Germ, origin (§ 20), from 
Illuodowig, which is compd. of hluodo (illus- 
trious) and wig (a battle). For suffix 
-icus = -f see § 212. Ludovicus loses 
medial d (see § 1 20), and medial v (see 
§ 141), then, by u = o (see § 90), we have 
O. Fr. Loois, afterwards contrd. to Lois 
(cp. rond from O. Fr. roond), Lois be- 
comes Louis by softening o to ou, see § 81, 

LOUP, sm. a wolf ; from L. lupus. For 
u = 0M see § 90. — Der. louve (from L. 
lupa : for u == ou see § 90 ; for p = t/ see 
§ III), louvnx, louvet, louveXeno, /owetier, 
/owveterie; loupe (a tumour, cp. Germ. 
xvolfgesckwulst, lit. a wolf’s tumour). 

LOUP-CERVIER, sm. a lynx ; from L. 
lupus-oervarius, in Pliny. For letter- 
changes sec loup ; and for -ariu8~-r>r sec 
§ 198. 

loupe, s/. a magnifying glass. See loup, 

LOUP-GAROU, sm. a were-wolf. See garou, 
LOURD, adj, heavy. It. lordo (dirty), from 


L. luridua, first dirty, then Uzy, heavy: 
original sense, yellowish. Iidridua, 
contrd. regularly (see § 5^)» becomes 
lur'dus, whence lourd; for a^ou see 
§ 97. — Der. lourdeuT, lourdaud, lourd- 
erie, nlourdxx. 

LOUREi, sf. (Mus.) a loure (dance), the word 
originally signified a drone-pipe, bag-pipe; 
thence it came to be used of a dance to 
that instrument ; as jig from the Germ. 
geige, the fiddle. Origin uncertain ; probably 
from Scand. luar, luur, a shepherd’s horn. 

LOUTRE, sf. an otter ; from L. lutra. For 
u Of/ see § 97. 

LOUVE, sf, a she-wolf. See loup, — Der. 
louvex, louveXeno, louveXtne, louveXiet. 

LOUVOYER, vn. to tack ; formerly lovoyer, 
der. from lof. For relation of lofXo lovoyer 
see acAever; for 0 = 01/ see § 81. For ety- 
mology of lof see that word. 

LOYAL, ad/, loyal. It. leale, from L. legalis. 
sc. conformable to law, whence loyal =: con- 
formable to the laws of honour. Legalis 
in this sense is very common in medieval 
documents, as e. g.Gegaliter custodire’ in 
an Act of a. d. 1355 ; so also we read in 
S. Bernard’s Epistles, * Neque enim et per- 
jurus esse et legalia simul manere pdterit.* 

An iith-cent. Act also has *Ad quos 

^ missi sunt quatuor legales homines qui 
ex ore ipsorum . . . audierunt.’ Legalis be- 
comes loyal by losing medial g (see § 131), 
and by e=oi (see § 61). For -Blis = -a 2 
see § 191. Loyal is a doublet of legal, 
q. V. — Der. dUoyal. 

LOYAUTE, sf. loyally ; formerly loyalte, from 
L. legalitatem, deriv. of legalis. Legal- 
itAtem, regularly contrd. (see § 52) to 
legal’tatem, becomes loyalte by legal- » 
loyal-. For -tatem = -/(‘ see § 230. Loyalte 
becomes loyaute by al^^au, see § 157. 
Loyaute is a doublet of Ugalite, q. v. 

LOYER, sm, hire (of rooms, etc.) ; from L. 
locarium. For loss of medial o see 
§ 129; the y is intercalated for the sake 
of euphony. 

XiUbie, sf, capriciousness of will, a whim, 
crochet; from L. Inhere. 

XiUbriiler, va. to lubricate ; as if from a L. 
lubrificarc * ; der. from lubricus. For 
loss of o see affouage. 

IiUbrique, adj. lewd ; from L. lubricus.— 
Der. /u6r/eitc. 

XiUCame, sf, a dormer-window ; origin un- 
certain : no doubt connected with L. lucem. 
Cp. Prov. lugana, 

IiUoide, adj, lucid ; from L. lucidus. 
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liUddit^, 5/. lucidity; from L. lucid 
itateni. 

IiUcratif, ad/, lucrative; from L. lucrat- 
ivu 5 . 

Lucre, sm. lucre, gain ; from L. lucrum. 

LUETTE, 4/. the uvula ; in earliest Fr. Vueite. 
Uette is dim. of root we*, which answers 
to L. uva. Fur loss of v see § 141 ; for 
diminutive suffix see § 2S1 ; for agglutina* 
tion of article {luette for VueUe) see lierre. 

LUEUR, sf, a glimmer, light, gleam. Prov. 
lugor, the word is supposed to come from 
some unknown form, like L. luoorem*, 
a hypothetical deriv. from luoem by loss 
of medial c (§ 129) and by -orem=-«Mr 
(§ 227). 

Lugubre, adj, lugubrious; from L. lugu- 
bris. 

LUl, pers. pron. mf. sing. him. See le, 

LUIRE, vn. to shine ; from L. lucere. By 
displacement of Lat. accent from luc 4 re to 
Iticere (see Hist. Gram. p. 133), and by 
loss of the then atonic S (§ 51), we have 
luc’re, whence luire bycr=i>, see hmir 
and § 1 29. — Der. /ursaiit, iduire. 

t Lumbago, m. (Med.) lumbago; the 
L. lumbago. 

LUNA£)RE, .s/. light. Prov. lumneira^ from 
Low L. luininaria’*^. Luminaria, regu- 
larly contrd. (see § 52) into lum*naria, be- 
comes lumiere. For -aria = -/ere see § 198 ; 
for mn = m see § 160. 

LUMIGNON, sm. the snuff of a candle ; from 
a supposed L. luminionem der. from 
lumen. For Td=gn see cigogne. (M. 
Cornu objects to this, showing that the 
O. Fr. forms of the word were limignon, or 
lemignon, which he draws from the Low L. 
licmus* or licmen*, a wick, whence 
limignon^ which, probably through in- 
fluence of lumen, afterwards became 
lumignon. Littre, Suppl.) 

Luminaire, sm, a luminary; from- a sup- 
posed L. luminare*. 

Lumineux, adj, luminous ; from L. lumi- 
nosus. 

Lunatique, adj. lunatic; from L. luna- 
ticus. 

LUNDI, sm. Monday. It. lunedi^ from L. 
lunae dies, foutkl in this sense in the 
Inscriptions. For loss of atonic ae see 
§ 51. The Prov. form is diluns, showing 
the two words transposed. 

LUNE, sf. the moon; from L. luzia. — Der. 


/tmaire, /^/naison, luntiXt (so called from 
the round glasses), /f//iulc. 

LUNETTE, \sf. a telescope, eyeglass, spec- 
tacles. See lune, — Der. lunetAtr, 

Lupin, sm, (Bot.) a lupine; from L. 
lupinus. 

LURON, sm. a jolly fellow. Origin unknown. 

Lustral, adj. lustral ; from L. lustralis. 

Lustration, sf, a lustration; from L. 
lustrationem. 

Lustre, sm. lustre, splendour, also a * lustrum’ 
(space of five years). See lustrer, 

Lustrer, va. to give gloss to, glaze ; to 
clean, then to brighten; from L. lustrare. 
— Der. lustre (verbal subst.), /ws/rine. 

Lut, sm. (Chem.) lute, luting; from L. 
lutum. — Der. lutex. 

fLuth, sm. a lute; introd. from It. Uuto 
(§ 25). — Der. luthiex. 

LUTIN, sm. a goblin, elf. Origin unknown. 
— Der. luiintx. 

LUTRIN, sm. a lectern ; formerly letrin, from 
L. leotrinum ; der. from lectrum, used 
for a pulpit in Isidore of Seville. For ct=/ 
see § 129; for e - M sec jumeau, 

LUTTE, sf. a struggle ; from L. luota. For 
letter-changes see lutter. 

LUTTE R, vn. to wrestle, struggle ; from L. 
luctari. For ct = « see § 168. — Der. 
lutieux. 

Luxation, sf. (Surg.) luxation, dislocation ; 
from L. luxationeni. 

Luxe, sm, luxury; from L. luxus. — Der. 
luxueux. 

Luxer, va. to dislocate; from L. luxare. 

Luxure, sf. Icwdncss; from L. luxiiria. 

Luxurieux, adj. luxurious, lewd ; from L. 
luxuriosus. For -05us = -ef/jc sec § 229. 

LUZERNE, sf, (Bot.) lucern. From the 
Gael. Uysian, a plant (§ 19). — Der. luzeni- 
iere. 

Lycanthropie, sf. lycanthropy ; from Gr. 
\vicav$pwniaf — Der. lycanthrope. 

Lyc6e, sm. a lyceum ; from Gr. Xbneiov (the 
Lyceum at Athens). 

Lycopode, sm. (Bot.) lycopodium; from 
Gr. Avnos and vovt. 

Lymphatique, aif/. lymphatic; from L. 
lymphaticus. 

Lymphe, .f. lymph, sap ; from L. lympha. 

Lynx, sm. a lynx; from L. lynx. 

Lyre, sf. a lyre; from L. lyra. 

Lyrique, adj. lyrical ; from L. lyricus. 

LYS, sfn, a lily. See Its, 
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MA, poss. prtm, / my. See wow. 

f-Macadaxn, &m. macadam; of hist, 
origin (from Mr. Macadam, who introduced 
this method of laying roads), see § 33. — 
Der. wocar/amiser. 

}* Macaque, sm. a macauco, dog-faced 
baboon ; from Port, macaco (§ 26). 

j-Macaron, a macaroon, cake; from 
It. inaccarone (§ 25). Its doublet is mac- 
cheroniy q. v. 

)* Macaroni, sm. macaroni; from It. 
maccheroni (pi. of maccaronc') (§ 25). 
Macaroni que, adj. macaronic; from 
It. maccheronico (§ 25). 

Biac^doine, sf. a medley, Origin un- 
known. 

Bfac^ration, sf. maceration ; from L. 
macerationcni. 

Blac^rer, va. to macerate; from L. mace- 
rare. 

VlACHE, sf, a mash. Origin unknown. 

VIAcHEFER, sm. scale of iron. Origin 
unknown; 

VIACHKLIER, adj. of or belonging to the 
jaw (of the muscles or the teeth), from 
I., maxillarius. For x=cA see Idche; 
for i — e see § 72; for -arius = -ier see 

i 198- 

MACHER, va. to masticate ; formerly mas- 
chery Prov. masgar. It. masticarcy from L. 
masticare. For regular contr. of ma8ti> 
edre to mast’eare see § 52 ; whence 
mas’eare, see Hist. Gram. p. 81; hence 
mascher. For aB,^c}ie see §§ 1 26 and 54; 
hence mdcher by loss of s, see § 148. 
— Der, nidcheuT, rndchoirCy mnchonnei. 

Biachiav^lisme, sm. Machiavelism ; from 
Machiavelli, the Florentine historian. For 
this historic word see § 33. — Der. ma- 
chiavtT\c\ue, mackiavelxsXt. 

Machicoulis, sm. machicolation (a term of 
fortification). Origin unknown. 

Machinal, adj. mechanical ; from L. ma- 
ohinaiis. 

Machinateur, sm. a plotter ; from L. 
niachinatorem. 

Machination, sf. a machination ; from L. 
niachinationem. 

Machine, ^.a machine; from L. machina. 

MacMner, va. to plot; from L. ma- 
chinari.— Der. machims\t. 

^ACHOIKE, sf, a jaw. Sec mdcher. 


MACHONNER, va. to mumble. See mdcher. 

MACHURER, va. to blacken ; formerly mas- 
chureTy originally mascurer (a familiar 
word). Of Germ, origin, O. H. G. mascay 
a blot, spot (§ 20). For loss of s see 
% 148; for c^ch see § 126. 

Macis, sm. mace (a spice) ; from L. macis. 

Made, sf. (Bot.) the water-caltrop, (Min.) 
made. Origin unknown 

MA^ON, sm. a mason; from L. macionem*, 
in Isidore of Seville : another form is ma- 
chionem. The ch is softened to o in 
Latin times. For -cionem- = -fow see 
§ 231. The origin of the word is uncer- 
tain. — Der. mofowner, wofownage, mafon- 
nique, franc-mofow, mnpoMnerie. 

MACREUSE, sf. (Ornith.) the black diver. 
Origin unknown. 

Macule, a spot; from L. macula. Its 
doublet is mailUy q. v. 

Maculer, va. to spot, blemish; from L. 
maculate. — Der. mnew/ation, macuhtmt. 

MADAME, sf. Madam, Mistress. See ma and 
dame. Its doublet is madoncy q. v. 

MADEMOISELLE, sf. Mademoiselle, Miss. 
See ma and demoiselle. 

fMadone, sf. a Madonna; from It. 
madonna (§ 25). 

Madrague, sf. a tunny-net. Origin un- 
certain. 

Madras, sm. a Madras handkerchief; of 
hist, origin, see § 33 ; a fabric made origi- 
nally at Madras. 

MADRE, adj. spotted, speckled (as in phrases 
hois madrdy porcelaine madree), cunning, 
sly. Madrc is derived from O. Fr. madrCy 
mazdre ; of Germ, origin, O. H. G. masar 
(§ 20), spotted or knotted wood. Maser, 
contrd. to mas*r, becomes O. Fr. masdre, 
mazdre. ' For sr = srfr see ancefre; for loss 
of s see § 148. From the sense of spotted, 
varied in colour or shade, the word takes 
the sense of ready in ruse and resources, sly. 

*1* Madrepore, sm. madrepore; from It. 
madrepora (§ 25). 

MADRIER, sm. a joist ; from L. luateria- 
riu8*, der. from materia. For regular 
contr. of matdriarius to mat’riariua 
see § 52, hence madrier. For tr^ dr see 
aider; for -ariusB-ter see § 198. 

t Madrigal, sm. a madrigal; from It. 
madrigale (§ 35). 
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t Magas in, sm. a warehouse, shop, maga 
zine; formerly magazin. Of Orienta, 
origin, Ar. tftachdztHf properly stores of 
merchandise, then a shop (§ 31). 

Mage, sm. a magian ; from L. magus. 

Magie, s/. magic; from L. magia. — Der. 
mogique, magicien, 

t Magister, sm. a schoolmaster, pedant; 
from L. magister. Its doublet is maitre, 
q.v. 

Magistdre, sm. a Grandmastership ; from L. 
magisterium. 

Magistral, adj. magistral, magisterial ; from 
L. magistralis. 

Magistrat, sm. a magistrate ; from L. ma- 
gistratus. — Der. magistratxiTe. 

Magnanime, adj, magnanimous ; from 
L. magnaiiimus. 

Magnanimity, sf. magnanimity ; from L. 
magnanimitatem. 

Magnat, sm. a magnate; fromL. magnates. 

Magnysie, (Chem.) magnesia ; from L. 
magnes, a magnet — magnesia having been 
assimilated by the magnet. 

Magnytique, adj. magnetic; from L. mag- 
net icus. — Der. magnetiser. 

Mag^ytiser, va. to magnetise. See mag'- 
netique. — Der. magnetistur, magnetisme. 

Magidficence, &f. magnificence; from L. 
magnificentia. 

Magniiique, adj. magnificent; from L. 
magnificus. 

Magnolier, sm. (Bot.) a magnolia ; of hist, 
origin (see § 33), from Magnol, who died 
A.D. 1715. 

MAGOT, sm. a Barbary ape. Origin un- 
known. 

Mahomytan, smf. a Mahometan ; of hist, 
origin, from Mahomet (§ 33). — Der.ilfaAo- 
metanismc, Mahometisme. 

MAI, sm. May (month of) ; from L. niaius. 

MAZE, 5/. a kind of dish ; from L. magida 
(found in Varro). For loss of medial g 
see § 13 1, and of d sec § 1 21. 

MAIGRE, adj. thin, lean ; from L. macrum. 
For a — ai see § 54; for cr—gr see § 129. 
— Der. maigrelet, maigret, maigrix. 

MAIGREUR, sf. leanness; from L. macro- 
rem. For a=»fli sec § 54; for or— g'r 
see § 129; for o~eu see § 79. 

MAIGRIR, vn. to grow lean. See maigre. 

MAIL, sm. a mall, hammer; from L. mal- 
leiun which became mallixim. For eu « 
iu see Hist. Gram. pp. 65, 66 ; for -allium 
sttail and § 278. — Der. »«i* 71 et. 

MAILLE', sf. a mesh; from L. macula. For 
regular contr. of myctUa to mao'la 


see § 51, whence mailU, For ol«i 7 see 
§ 129. MailU is a doublet of macule, — 
Der. tnaillot, maillex. 

MAILLE, sf. a small coin, maille (worth 
*083 of a farthing), found in the phrase 
avoir ni sou tii maille ; formerly meaille, 
O. Port, mealha, answering to L. metallea, 
which became successively metallia (sec 
Hist. Gram. p. 66), and medallia (see 
§ 1 1 7). Medallia is found in sense of 
money in medieval documents : * Thesaurus 
cum medaleis aureis inventus fuit in horto* 
is found iu an Act of a. d. 1274; also in a 
Lat. -glossary * Obolus quod est medalia,’ 
whence, by loss of medial d (see § ] 20), 
comes O. Fr. meaille^ whence maaille (see 
amender)t whence maille. For aa^a cp. 
age for aage. 

MAILLET, sm. a mallet. See mail. — Der. 
ma/ 7 /oche. 

MAILLOT, sm. swaddling clothes. Sec 
maille (l). 

MAIN, sf. a hand ; from L. manus. For 
-anus = -a/n see § 194. — Der. main- 
d’oeuvre (see de and awvre), main-forte, 
maMevee, tnain-misc, main-rworte, 

MAINE, adj. younger (of sons) ; now unused, 
from mains mains, and ritf; puine. 

MAINT, adj, many. Origin uncertain, phi- 
lologists being divided between Celt, maint 
(a multitude) and O. H. G. manag (Genu. 
manch, Engl. many). Both have ultimately 
the same origin. 

MAINTENANT, adv. now. Properly the 
part. pres, of maint enir, q. v. 

MAINTENIR, va. to maintain. See main 

1 and tenir, — Der. maintien (verbal subst.), 

I maintenue, maintenznt. 

MAINTIEN, sm. maintenance. See main- 
tenir. 

MAIRE, sm. a mayor; from L. majorem, 
found in this sense in medieval documents ; 
properly the chief man of a city. The late 
Lat. misplaced the accent from majyrem 
to mdjorem; then rndjorem, regularly 
contrd. (see § 51) into maj’rem becomes 
maire. For j = * see § 139. Maire is a 
doublet of major f majeur. — Der. wn/ric. 

MAIS, (i) adv. originally, in sense of more, as 
may be still seen in the phrase nen potivoir 
mais\ (2) now conj. but; from L. magis, 
which becomes mdis, mais, by losing its 
medial g (see § 131). 

fMalLB, sm. maize ; introd. from Sp. mahis 
(§ 26). 

MAISON, sf, a house ; from L. mansionem* 
For na»s see § 163; for attraction of i, 
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which changes a to ai, see § 54, 3.— Der. 
marso/inette. 

maItre, sm. a master; formerly maistre, 
originally matstre, from L. magistrum. 
For loss of medial g see § 131, whence 
maistre, then maistre; whence maitre by 
loss of 5, see § 148. Maitre is a doublet 
of nuigisier, q. v. — Der. rnaitresset maitrise, 
wMi/riser, wmf/re-autel. 

MAITRISER, va, to master, domineer. Sec 
maitre. — Der. maitrise (verbal subst.). 

Majesty, >/. majesty; from L. majestatem. 
— Der. majestMtux. 

MAJEUR, adj. greater, important; from L. 
majorem. For o^eii sec § 79. Its 
doublet is maire, q. v. 

Major, sm, a major; from L. majorem. 
Its doublet is tnaire, q. v. 

Majorat, sm. a majorat, a property which 
descends with a title; from L. major- 
a turn *. 

Majordome, sm. a major-domo ; from L. 
major and donius. 

Majority, s/. majority; from L. majori- 
tatem. 

Majuscule, adj. capital (of letters) ; from 
L. inajusculus. 

MAL, sm. evil, harm ; from L. malum. 

MAL, adv. amiss, ill, badly; from L. maid. | 
— Dcr. mo/propre, ma/veillant, mo/adroit, 
mnhdc. 

MAL, adj. bad ; from L. malus. This sense 
remains in the compd. substantives malgn\ 
malheurj malaise, malencontre, malemort, 
malfai^nn. 

Malachite, sf. malachite ; from Gr. fiaXa- 
XtTjys (sc. XiBos). 

Malacie, sf. (Med.) malacia ; from Gr. 
tiaXoKid. 

MALADE, adj. sick, ill ; in the loth cent. 
mnlahde, Prov. malapte, from L. mald- 
aptus, compd. of maid and aptus, pro- 
perly ill-disposed, then indisposed, then sick, 
ill. For p~6 see § Hi; for t = rf see 
§117. Malahde becomes malade by loss 
of b, just as dub’tarc becomes douter. — 
Der. nialadie, maladif. 

MALADRESSE, sf. unskilfulness. See adresse. 

Maladroit, adj. maladroit, clumsy. See 
admit . — Der. mnladroitcmQiW. 
malaise, sm. uneasiness, adj. uneasy. See 
oLe. — Der. malaisC\ 

MALANDRE, s/. a crack in a horse's knee ; 
from L. malandPium*. — Der. ma/aa- 

drGVLx. 

t Malandrin, sm. a highwayman ; from 
It. tnedandrino (§ 25). 


MALART, sm. a mallard, wild drake. Origin 
unknown. 

MALAVISER, va. to judge unwisely. See 
aviser. 

Malaxer, va. (Pharm.) to work up; from 
L. malaxare. 

MALE, sm. male ; formerly masle, in rath 
cent, mascle, from L. masclus, a form of 
masculus, which is found in the Appenc|jx 
ad Probum. Ford- / cp. m usd us, mQuU\ 
marc’linus*, merlin: for loss of s see 
§ 148. 

Malediction, sf. a malediction, curse ; from 
L. maledictionem (so used in S. Jerome). 
MALEFAIM, sf. cruel hunger. See mal (3) 
and faim, 

Maiefice, sm. witchcraft; from L. malefi- 
cium. — Der. maleJicM^. 

Maiefique, adj. malevolent; from L. male- 
ficus. 

MALEMORT, sf. i. tragic death. See mal 
(3) and mart. 

MALENCONTRE, sf. a mishap. See enconire 
and mal (3). — Der. malencontreux. 
MALENTENDU, sm. a misunderstanding. 

See mal (3) and entendre. 

MALEPESTE, interj. plague on I See mal 
(3) and peste. 

Maievole, adj. malevolent; from L. male- 
volus. 

MALFA5ON, sf. a trick, bad piece of work. 
Sec mal (3) and/apo». 

MALFAIRE, vn. to do evil. See mal (a) and 
faire. — Dcr. malfaisznX, malfaisTiact. 
MALFAITEUR, sm. a malefactor; from L. 
malefactorem. For ct — 1/ sec § 129; 
for o^eu see § 79. 

MALFAM£, adj. ill-famed. See mal (2) and 
fame. 

MALGRACIEUX, adj. rude.. See mod (2) and 
gracieux. 

MALGRE, in spite of; originally a sm. 
(15th cent, sans vostre malgre), a compd. of 
O. Fr. adj. mal (3) and gre (q. v.). 
MALHABILE, adj, unskilful. See mad (3) 
and habile. 

MALHEUR, sm. misfortune. See ma/ (3) and 
heur. — Der. malheureux. • 

MALHONNETE, adj. dishonest, uncivil. See 
mal (2) and konnete. 

MALHONNAtETE, sf. incivility. See mal 
(2) and honnetete, 

MALICE, sf. malice ; from L. malitia. For 
tia-Bce see § 244. 

MALICIEUX, adj. malicious ; from L. mali- 
tioBUB. For ti-« see § 115; for -obub 
see § 229. 
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MALIGNire^MANDARlN. 


Malignity, malignity; from L. malig- 
nitatem. For -tatem see § 230. 

MALIN, adj, malignant ; from L. malignus. 
For gn«=n see assmer and §131. 

Mallnes, s/, Mechlin lace ; of hist, origin 
(see § 33). from Malities, where this kind 
of lace was first made. 

MALINGRE, €uij. ailing ; compd. of nial and 
of O. Fr. adj. kingre, heingre*^ which from 
L. aegrum. Aegriim. reduced regularly 
to egnim (see § 104), intercalates an n (see 
concoinhre), whence eingre. For e = ei be- 
fore a nasal see § 61 ; for addition of h see 
Hist. Gram, 79, and for later loss of it 
see § 134. 

Malintentionn6, adj. evil-intentioned. See 
mal (2) and intentionne. 

MALLE, sf. a trunk; of Germ, origin, O. H.G. 
malha (§ 20). — Der. mn/Ze-poste, ww//ier. 

Malleable, adj. malleable; fromL. malle- 
a b i 1 i s *. — Der. malUabillte. 

Mall^ole, sf. (Anat.) malleolus; from L. 
malleolus. 

MALMENER, va. to maltreat. See mal (2) 
and mener, 

MALOTRU, sm. a rude, ill-bred person ; for- 
merly malostm, originally malestru^ meaning 
unhappy. Prov. malastrucy opposed to hen- 
astruCi is from late L. male-astrutus*, 
which signifies * under the influence of a star * 
(for -utu8«=-M see § 201; for a = o see 
dommage), from astrum, used in Petronius 
for chance, fortune. 

Malpropre, adj. dirty. See mal (2) and 
propre. — Der. malproprex.^. 

MALSAIN, adj. unhealthy. See mal (2) and 
sain.^ 

MALSEANT, adj. unbecoming. See mal (2) 
and seant. 

MALSONNANT, adj. ill-sounding, offensive. 
See mal and sonner. 

tMalt, sm. malt; of Germ, origin, Engl. 
malt (% 28). 

MALTOTE, sf. an exaction, impost; formerly 
maltoUe^ compd. of mal, see mal (3), and 
/o//e, which is from medieval Lat. tolta*, 
a tax. * Nullam toltam faciet cis in mer- 
cato suo, nisi monachi concesserint * is found 
in a Chartulary of a.d. 1085. Tollta is 
contrd. (§ 51) from strong p. p. tollita, 
meaning properly that which is carried off. 
For this strong p. p. see § 188. From 
tolta and the adj mala comes the compd. 
malatolta, found in medieval documents. 

* Mercatores . . . vendebant sine toltis ma- 
ils/ says Matthew Paris. In a Chartulary 
of A.D. 1224 we find * de malatolta quam 


Joannes rex Angliae et sui imposuerunt, sic 
erit.* For loss of 1 see § 157 ; in this case 
the preceding vowel takes a circumflex in- 
stead of becoming a diphthong. — Der. mal- 
/w/ier. 

MALTRAITER, va. to maltreat. See trailer 
and mal (2). 

Malvac^e, adj. sf. (Bot.) malvaceous ; 
from L. malvaceus. 

MALVEILLANT, adj. malevolent. See bien- 
veillant. — Der. malveillance. 

MALVERSER, vn. to be guilty of evil prac- 
tices. See mal (2) and verser. — Der. ma/- 
t^ersation. 

MAMAN, sf. mama (onomatopoctic). See 

§ 34 * 

MAMELLE, sf. a teat, breast ; from L. ma- 
milla. For i = e see § 72. — Der. mamelon. 

MAMELON, sm. a teat. See mamelle. 

Mamillaire, adj. mamillary ; from L. ma- 
. millaris. 

Mammaire, adj. mammary ; from L. 
mamma. 

Mammifi^re, sf. mammiferous; from L. 
mamma and ferre. 

Mammouth, sm. a mammoth. Origin un- 
known. 

MAN ANT, sm. a peasant, clown ; a term of 
feudal law, signifying inhabitant of a burgh 
or village, as in the phrase Les manants 
et habitants (Tune paroisse. From this 
sense of villager comes later the sense of 
a coarse, clownish fellow. Manant is from 
L. maneutem, cp. tenant from tone n tern. 
Manentem (which properly means one 
who remains, is attached to the soil) means 
a peasant in medieval documents : thus we 
have * Tradidit casam cum territorio suo 
et manentes xv cum colonis,’ in a Dona- 
tion of A.D. 1080. 

MANCHE, sm. a handle, neck (of a fiddle, 
etc.) ; from L. manicum, by regular contr. 
(sec § 51) of m&nicum to man’eum, 
whence tnanche. Forca = cAe see §§ 126 
and 54. — Der. emmancher, dvmanchcT. 

MANCHE, sf. a sleeve; from L. xnanica. 
For letter-changes see above. — Der. tnanch- 
ette, manchon. 

MANCHOT, adj. one-armed ; sm. a one- 
handed person ; dim. of O. Fr. mane : cp. 
hachot from bae. The O. Fr. mane is from 
L. mancus. 

t Mandarin, sm. a Mandarin ; from Port. 
mandarin (§ 26), a name given by the Por- 
tuguese to the upper officials of the Chinese 
Empire ; a word no used by the Chinese 
themselves. 



MANDAT^MANUTENTION. 


Mandat, sm, a mandate; from L. man- 
datum. Iis doublet is mande, — Der. mcm- 

datJiiXQ. 

Mandement, &tn. a mandate, (bishop's) 
charge. See innnder. 

Mander, va. to send (by message, etc.); 
iTom L. maiidarc. — Der. niatidemtwX^ de- 
vinnder, conUcmander. 

Mandibule, >/. a mandible, jaw ; from L. 
niandi bula. 

*|-Mandoline, s/. a mandoline; from It. 
mnndolinf} (§ 25). 

fMandore, sf^ a mandura (lute); from 
It. mnndora (§ 25). 

Mandragore. sf. (Bot.) mandrake ; from 
L. mandragora. 

MANDRIN, .•>/ a mandrel. Origin unknown. 

Manducation, if. manducation, eating; 
from L. manducation cm. 

f Manege, inu training (of horses); from 
It. maneg^io (§ 25). 

Md<nes, an. pL manes, shade ; from L. 
rnancs. 

fMangandse, sm. manganese; from 
(jcrin. viangnn (§27). • 

MANGER, va. to eat ; from L. manducare, 
by contr. (see § 52) of manducdre to 
mand’eare. whence manger. For loss of 
central d see llisjt. Gram. p. 81, and § 120; 
for o-g sec § 129. — Der. mangeoxxe^ 
;?/rtw;>'eaille, dcwiiz/ig-cr, //wmg'eable, i/mwg'eur, 
mangi^ma, 

Maniaque, adj. maniacal, sin. a maniac ; 
from L. maniac us. 

MANICLE, if. a kind of glove to protect 
the hand in rough work ; from L. mani- 
cula*, a dim. of manica, from which we 
also have a learned form manique. For 
ica - ique sec § 247, note 4. 

Manie, sf. a mania; from L. mania. 

MANIER, Vit. to touch, handle ; from L. 
manicare, from manus. For loss of 
medial o see § 1 29. — Der. ;;2a»{>ment, re- | 
manier, 7;;a;i/able. 

MANIERK, if. manner ; from Schol. L. ma- 
noria*, found in Abelard = species, kind, 
der. from L. manus. Manure will there- 
e signify properly what is ready to hand. 
Fcr e - ie see § 56. — Der. manirnS. 

Manifestation, sf. manifestation ; from L. 
inanifeslationem. 

Manifesto, adj. manifest, sm, a manifesto ; 
frorn L. manifestus. 

Manifester, va. to manifest ; from L. ma- 
nifestare ♦, dcr. from manifestus. — Der, 
manifeste (verbal subst.). 

Manigance, sf, a manoeuvre; from manus. 
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through some unknown' intermediary form. 
— Der. mahiganctx. 

fManille, f. manille (a term used in the 
game of ombre) ; from Sp. malilta (§ 26). 

i* Manioc, sm. tapioca; introd. from Sp, 
American colonies (§ 26). It comes through 
Port, martdioca, 

Manipule, sm. a handful, maniple ; from L. 

I m a n i p u 1 u s. - Der. manipulex, manipulsition, 

jMANIVELLE, .f. a crank, winch. Origin 
unknown. 

MANNE, sf. manna; from L. manna. 

MANNE. if. a hamper; of Germ, origin, 
O. H. G. manne (§ 20). 

fMannequin, S77I. a mannikin; of Germ, 
origin, Du. maneheny a little man (§ 27). 

MANOEUVRE, sf. a manoeuvre, properly w'ork 
of the hand ; from medieval L. manuopera*, 
contrd. to manopera. For uo = o, see 
§ 102. For letter-chnnges see ceuvre . — 
Der. mancBuvrtXy manouvntXy manceuvnex. 

MANOIR, sm. a manor; from L. mane- 
rium*, in medieval texts, = a residence, 
from manere, to reside. For e = oi see § 62. 

MANI^UER. vn, to miss ; from L. man care *, 
properly to mutilate, from adj. mancus.— 
Der. manque (verbal subst.), manquexxttXiX, 
\mmanqu^\Ate, 

Mansarde, sf. a garret window, garret ; of 
hist, origin (see § 33), from Mansard, who 
invented this kind of window. 

Mansu6tude, sf. gentkness ; from L. 
mansuctudinem. 

MANTE, if. a mantle ; from L. mantum*, a 

jihort cloak, in Isidore of Seville Der. 

O. Fr. mantel*, softened into manteaii (for 
€l = eau see § 282); the O. Fr. form sur- 
vives in ^Qmantehx (q. v.) and manteleX. 

MANTKAU, sm. a cloak. See mante. 

MANTELF)T, sm. a short cloak. See mante. 

t Mantille, sf. a mantilla ; from Sp. man^ 
tilla (§ 26). 

Manuel, adj. manual; from L. manualis. 

Manufacture, sf. manufacture; a word 
formed from two Lat. words manus and 
factura, lit. a making by the hand. — Der. 
man ufaefttrex. man ufacturiex. 

Manumission, sf. manumission, formal re- 
lease of a .slave, according to Roman law ; 
from L. manumissionem. 

Manuscrit, sm. a manuscript ; from L. m a n u 
scriptus (sc. liber). For pt^r see $ 11 1. 

Manutention, sf. maintenance. Before 
being thus restricted the word meant admi- 
nistration, originally action of managing. 
Manutention is formed from two Lat. wor^ 
manus and tenere. 


R' 
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MA PPEMONLE — MARCOTTE. 


MAPPEMONDE, sf,.z map of the world; 
from L. mappa mundi, lit. a cloth of the 
world. 

MAQUEREAU, sm. a mackerel. Origin un- 
known, though it is probably so named in 
consequence of its spots, and^ is thereby 
connected with L. macula. 
fMaquette, sf. a sculptor's rough model; 

■ from It. mncchietta (§ 25). 

MAQUIGNON, sm. a horse dealer ; of Germ, 
origin, Flem. viaciten, to traffic (§ 27). — 
Der. niaqui^nonnzge. 

MARAtCHER, sm. a kitchen gardener, pro-! 
perly one who cultivates those gardens 
round Paris which are called marais. See | 
marais. 

MARAIS, sm. a marsh, bog, kitchen-garden (in 
the environs of Paris) ; formerly marois and 
maresc^ from medieval Lat. mariscus *. 
Mariscus is of Germ, origin, O. Flem. 
maerasch (§ 20). Mariscus becomes 
marais by sc = s, see § 1 29, and by i — 01, 
see § 74, note 2. For oi^ai see § 62. 
From O. Fr. maresc comes O. Fr. mares- 
cage^ now marveage^ and O. Fr. maraischer 
now mnraicher (both by loss of s, see § 1 48). 
For letter-changes see frais and fraiche. 

Marasme, sm. consumption ; from Gr. fta- 
paaii 6 s. 

t Marasquin, sm. maraschino; from It. 
marasca^ a cherry, whence the liqueur is 
mad^e (§25). 

MARATRE, sf. a step-mother, a cruel mother; 
formerly marrabtre^ from L. matraster* 
(for restriction of meaning see § 13). 
Matraster, contrd. regularly to matrast’r 
(see § 50), becomes mnrrastre^ then ma- 
rastre by tr = rr = r (see § 168), then- 
maratre (^by loss of s see § 148). 1 

MARAUD, sm. a knave, rascal. Origin nn-j 
certain. The word is said to be of hist.; 
origin (§ 33), from a certain Comte de 
Merode who distinguished himself by his 
gift of plundering in the Thirty Years War. 

It is however much older than the 17th, 
Century, as may be seen in Villon, Cow-i 
merit m'en iray-je en pour pointy Desnu 4 ^ 
comme ung marault ? (Littrd.) Bugge 
suggests that there is a Low L. maraldus*, j 
formed by dissimilation (§ 169) from raal- 1 
alduB*, which would be mal with the 
Germanic suffix -aldus (§ 195). If this 
be so, maraud is a doublet of malade. — Dcr. 
marauder, j 

MARAUDER, va. to go marauding, ravage.' 
See maraud, — Der. maraude (verbal subst.), ; 
maraudtUT, i 


4 MaravddiS, sm. a maravedi (Sp. coin) ; 
from Sp. maravedi (§ 26), of Ar. origin. 

MARBRE, sm. marble; from L. marmorem, 
by regular contr. (see § 51) of ixi&rmdrem 
to marm’rem, whence marhre. For mr 
= m6r see Hist. Gram. p. 73; for loss of 
m see Hist. Gram. p. 81. — Der. mnrfcrier, 
marbrtTt marhrort. marbrorxt, marbnhrt. 

MARC, sm. a mark (weight, 8 oz.); of Germ, 
origin, O. H. G. marc (§ 20), a march or 
frontier ; a mark coming afterwards to sig- 
nify the weight or measure used on the 
frontier of a country. 

MARC, sm. a residuum, dregs (of pressed 
fruits, etc.). Origin unknown. 

MARCASSIN, sm. a young wild boar. Origin 
unknown. 

fMarcassite, sf. (Min.) marcassite; 
from Ar. marqachitha (§ 30). 

MARCHAND, sm. a shopkeeper, dealer ; for- 
merly marckeandj marchedant. It. merca- 
dante^ from L. mercatantem *, pres, partic. 
of medieval L. mercatare*, to sell; as 
in * Volunt duin vobis pKiceat pacifice et 
quietc cum vestri mercatando et negoti- 
ando conversari,* from an Act of the nth 
cent. Mercatare is a frequent, of mer- 
cari. Mercatantem loses medial t (see 
§ 1 17), changes ca into che (see §§126 and 
54), whence O. Fr. march'ant. For en = n 
see § 102. The final d for t is unusual, 
though it is found in the 13th century. — 
Der. marchander^ marchand'xsn. 

MARCHF), sf. a march (military frontier): 
of Germ, origin, O. H.G. marcha (§ 20). 
Its doublet is marque. 

MARCHE, sf. march, walk,g.iit. Sec marcher. 

MARCHE, sm. a market. Prov. mercat^ Jt. 
mercatn, from L. mercatum. For e-a 
see § 65, note 1 ; for c ~ see § 1 26 ; for 
-atum-=-/' see § 201. 

MARCHEPIED, sm. a step (stair), footboard. 
.See marcher .iiid pied. 

MARCHER, vn. to walk, lit. to stamp about 
with one's feet, to beat down (so in brick- 
making the phrase les briqueders march cut 
Vargile is used); from L. marcare*, ‘Ic- 
from marcus, a hammer; properly to tread 
down. A Lat.-Fr. glossary of the 13th 
cent, has * calcarc = marcher.' For ca* 
che see §§ 126 and 54. — Der. mnrche (ver- 
bal subst.), marchtuTf demarche. 

MARCOTTE, sf (Bot.) a layer. 0 . Kf- 
margotte, der., with dim. suflix otte, fron^ 
L. mergiis. For e = a see § 65, note i- 
The passage from to c is unusual. — Her. 
mareoiitr. 



MARDl—MARITORNE. 
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MARDI, sm. Tuesday; formerly marsdi. It. 
martediy from L. iffartis dies, found in 
the Inscriptions; properly Mars' day. For 
loss of 5 see § 148 ; for loss of medial t see 
§ 117 - 

MARE, sf. a pond, pool; from L. mara’'^, 
found in medieval Lat. texts. * Maras 
potare lutosas/ says Guillaume the Breton 
in his Philippide. Mara is a corruption 
of mare, used in the sense of water gene- 
rally: from the yth cent, mare signities 
sweet as well as salt water. * Mare est 
aquarum generalis collectio. Omnis enini 
congregatio aquarum sive salsae sint, sive 
dulces sint, abusive maria nuncupantur,’ 
says Isidore of Seville. 

MARfeCAGE, a marsh. See marais, — 
Der^ niarecagcwK. 

MARECHAL, snu properly one who shoes 
and takes care of horses ; thus marechal 
ferrant is the farrier who shoes them. The 
marcchnl de France, originally the marechal, 
was an officer set over the horses and stables 
of the king. Marechal, formerly mareschal, 
is from Merov. L. mariscalcus* (an officer 
in charge of the king’s horses). * Si maris* 
calcus, qui super 12 caballos est, occidi- 
tur, II. solid, componatur,' says the Lex 
Alamanorum 7( 9. Mariscalcus is of 
Germ, origin, 0 , 11 . 0 . marahscalc (§ 20). 
Mariscalcus becomes mareschal by i = e, 
see § 72 ; by Q=ch, see § 126; and loss 
of final 0 see § 1 29. For later loss of s see 
§ 148. — Der. man'chalcTie, 

MARKCHAUSSEE, 5/. properly a troop com- 
manded by a ‘ marshal.' Marechausste is 
from medieval Lat. marescalciata *, der. 
from mariscalcus, see marechal, Mar- 
escalciata necomes mareschaussie by -ata 
see § 201 ; by i==e, see § 72 ; by 
c~ch,ice § 126; byal=aM, see § 157; 
by ci = c-“s, sec agencer. For later loss 
of s sec § 148. 

MAR6k, >/. the tide ; from L. mare, dej. by 
adding suffix re ( — ata, sec § 201). 
Marce from mare answers to ondee from 
onde, 

MARKLLE, §/*. * merrypeg.* See merelie, 

marge, s/, margin, from L. mdrginem. 
For loss of last two atonic syllables see 
§§ 5 o» 6t. — Der. warg^inal, ^margex,marg- 
cllc, 

MARGELLE, sf. kerb-stone (of a well). A 
dim. of marge, q. v. 

Margmal, adj. marginal. See mnrginer, 

Marginer, va, to margin ; from L. mar 
gi&are. — Der. marginAU 


Margouillis, m. a dirty muddy place; 
origin unicnown, though connected with 
L. margila, a dim., of marga, marl, 
clay. . • 

Marguerite, sf. (Bot.) a daisy, (Min.) a. 
pearl; from L. margarita. 

MARGUILLIER, sm. a churchwarden; for- 
merly marreglier, from L. matricularius, 
found in medieval documents for the officer 
who keeps the church registers, that is, the 
matriculaof a church : *Officium matricii- 
larii est illuminare et extinguere omnia 
luinina/ says an cedes, regulation. Ma» 
triciilArius, regularly contrd. (see § 52) 
to matricTarius, becomes O. Fr. mar- 
reglier. For tr = rr see § 168; for i—e 
see § 72 ; for cl ==gl see $ 129; for -arius 
= -iVr see § 198. Marreglierhter becomes 
mareglier, whence mar*glier and mar- 
guillier. Marguillier is a doublet of matrix 
culaire, q. v. 

MARI, sm. a husband ; from L. maritufi. 
For -itu8=s-t see § 201. 

MARIAGE, sm. marriage. Prov. maridatge. 
It. maritagio, from L. maritaticum *, 
found in medieval Lat. texts, as e. g. A. d. 
10^)2, in the Chartulary of Marmoutier; 

* Cum de medietate ipsius terrae movisset 
calumniam quidamConstantinus . . . asserens 
earn suae conjugi in maritaticum datam.* 
Maritaticum becomes mariage by loss of 
medial t, see § 1 1 7 ; and by -aticum >■ 
~age, see § 248. 

MARIKR, va. to marry, Prov. maridar. It. 
maritare, from L. maritare. For loss of 
medial t see § 1 1 7. — Der. mar/able, wwri- 
cur, remaner, dlmiarier. 

Marin, adj. marine ; sm. a mariner ; from 
L, marinus. — Der. inarimtr, mariner, 
marine, wmr/nade. 

MARINGOIIIN, sm. (Entom.) a mosquito. 
Origin unknown. 

Marionnette, s/.a puppet ; of hist, origin, 
see § 33. Marionnette is for mariolette 
(for see marne) ; mariolette is dim. of 
mariole, found in medieval Fr. documents in 
sense of puppet, doll, originally little figures 
of the Virgin Mary, whence dim. mariole. 

Marital, adj. marit.!! ; flom L. maritalis. 
— Der. maritalemecx. 

Maritalement, adv. matrimonially. See 
marital. 

Maritime, adj. maritime; from L. mari- 
timus. 

Maritome, sf an ill-formed, heavy woman; 
of hist, origin (see § 33\ from the name of 
the inn-servant in Don Quixote, Maritorna. 

Ra 
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MARIVA UDER—MARTELER 


Marivaudert va. to refine excessively ; of 
hist, origin (see § 33), from M^ivaux, a re- 
fined i8th-cent. writer. — Der. marivayd^^e. 

MARJOLAINE, sf. (Dot.) sweet marjoram. 
An ill-formed word from Low Lat. major- 
aoa*, which is in turn a corruption of 
amaracus.' 

MARJOLET, 5m. a little coxcomb. Origin 
unknown. 

MARMAILLE, sf, a troop of little ones, little 
brats ; from It. marmaglia (§ 25). Sec 
marmot. 

t Mar m el ad e, 5/. marmalade; from Sp. 
tnermelada (§ a6). 

MARMENTEAU, adj. reserved (of timber^ 
A technical word in forestry, used of trees 
reserved for the landlord’s use. Origin un- 
known. 

MARMITE^s/. a pot, saucepan. Origin un- 
known. — Der. marmiteox (properly ‘poor*), 
marmitow. 

MARMITON, sm. a scullion. See marmite. 

MARMONNER, va, to mutter. Origin un- 
known. 

MARMOT, sm, originally an ape, then a 
grotesque little figure, then (as a term of 
endearment), a child ; der. with marmaille 
from a common root inarm-t seen also in 
It. marmotto, 

d* Marmotte, a marmot, a little girl; 
from It. marmotta (§ 25'). 

MARMOTTER, va. to mutter. Origin un- 
known. 

MARMOUSET, sm. a queer little figure, ‘ little 
monkey’ ; from L. marmoretum ♦, a 
deriv. of marmor, signifying a little marble 
figure. This derivation is proved by the 
Rue des Marmousets in Paris, which in Med. 
Latin was the * vicus marmoretorum.’ 
(Littre.) 

MARNAGE, sm. a. marling, claying (of 
ground). See tnarne. 

MARNE, sf. (Agric.) marl, clay .md chalk. 
O. Fr. marie, still used in-Normandy ; from 
L. margula (from marga, in IMiny). 
M&rgtila, contrd. regularly to ixiar’la (see 
§ 51), becomes O. Yi. marie, whence marne 
by /—«, for which cp. libel la, niveau; 
pess’la,/»e«e(0. Fr./>««e,/>e>/tf); poster 'la, 
poterne ; colucla *, quenouille (the form 
conucla for colucla is to be met with 
in Merov. documents). — Der. marnihte, 

’ marntx, marnage, marncux. 

Maroquin, sm. morocco; of hist, origin, 
see § 33.; from Maroc, Morocco, where it 
was first made. 

Marotique, adj. Marotic; of hist, origin, 


see § 33 ; from Marot, the w'ell-known Fr. ' 
poet of the 16th cent. 

MAROTTE, sf. a fool’s-cap, hobby-horse, 
properly a puppet ; a dim. of Marie, the 
proper form being marioUe ; see marion- 
nette, 

MAROUFLE, sf, lining-paste. Origin un- 
known. 

MARQUE, sf. a mark, sign, token ; of Germ, 
origin, Germ, mark (§ 27). Its doublet is 
marche, q. v. — Der. fiiarqutr, viarquawt. 

Marquer, va, to mark. See marque. Its 
doublet is marcher, q. v. — Der. mnnyweur, 
xtmarquer, Ahnarquer. 

MARCit^ETFlR, va. to chequer ; frequent, of 
marquer. Cp. tacheter from tacher, voleter 
from voter, etc. — Der. marquetnuQ. 

MARQUIS, sm. a marquis ; formerly mnrchi'i, 
from medieval L. marchensis*, properly 
a governor set over the marches or empire- 
frontiers from the time of Charlemagne. 
Marchensis* is from marCha*; see 
marche. Marchensis, with ns - 5 (see 
§ 163) and e-i (see § 59), bccomc.s 
marckis, then marquis (for ch — qu see 
Hist. Gram. p. 63). — Der. marquise, mar- 
quisat. 

MARRAINE, sf, a godmother. Prov. tnai- 
rina. It. madrina, from L. matrina *, d» r. 
from mater. Fortr = rr sec § 168; for 
i — ai cp. patrinus *, parrain: digno, 
daigne; glitca, glaise; do 111 in urn, do- 
maine; puUinus, p 07 dain. Also sec fl/rnw. 

MARRI, adj. or p.p. sad ; p. p. ofO. Fr. verb 
marrir, to sadden ; of Germ, origin. Germ. 
nuirrjan (§ 20), to hinder, mar. The word 
is out of use. 

fMarron, 5w. a chestnut; from It. y/mr- 
rone (§ 25). — Der. mnrronwex. 

fMarron, smf. a maroon (free West 
Indian negro); from Sp. cimarron (§ 26). 

Marrube, 5;;*. (Bot.) bugle weed ; from L. 
marrubium. • 

MARS, sm. Mars, March ; from L. Mars. 

Ma 1 <SOU 1 N, sm. (Ithth.) a porpoise; of 
Germ, origin, O. H. G. tncri-suin, a mere- 
swine, sea-hog (§ 20). 

Marsupial, adj, marsupial, purse-shaped, 
carrying a purse (of animals) from L. mar- 
supi urn, through an imagined tnarsupia- 
Iis»(§i9i). 

MARTKAU, .sm. a hammer; formerly. 

(for •el~-eau sec § 282), from L. mar- 
tellus*, a form of martulus*, dim. ot 
L. martus*, found in late Lat.‘tcxts. Its 
doublet is martel. — Der. martelex, martelei. 

MARTELER, va, to hammer, torment uu- 
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* bearably. See mnrleau, — Der. martehgQ^ Vitalis). Mazuca becomes massue^ by* 
martehwx. x=ss see § 15a; and by -iica*=-«e see 

Martial, ar(/. martial ; from L. mart! alis. §212. 

martinet, sm. (Ornith.) a niartiu ; dim. Mastic, .«m. mastic ; from L. mastiche.— - 
of Martin ; cp. pierrot from Pierre^ and Der. mastiquer. 

sansonnet from Sanson. — Der. (from the Mastication, sf. mastication; from. L. 
proper name Martin) tnarlin-pecheur. masticationem. 

MARTINE'I', .sw. a tilt-hammer, flat-candle- Mastodonte, sm. a mastodon; from Gr. 

stick ; dim. of marteau, ftaardt and dSovs, 6S6vtos. 

Martingale, a martingale, strap ; of hist. MASURE, sf. a hovel, ruin; fronr L. man- ‘ 
origin (see § 33), from Martigues in Pro- sura *, properly a residence, from man- 

vence; the Martigaux, or Martingaux, ere; *Anno vero sequent! dedit illis in 

having been the first to wear stockings puram et perpetiiam eleemosynam suum 

a la martingale. dominium Marbodii et suam mansuram,' 

MARTRK, or MARTE, sf. (Mamni.) a mar- says a Charter of a. d. 1120. Mansura 

tin. U.martoraf from Low Lat. martalus *, becomes masure by ns — s, see § 163. 

found in some late Lat. texts. Martalus Mat, sm. mate (in chess). From Pers. mo/, 
is from martes, found in Martial in this dead, in the phrase shah mat^ * check-mate,' 

sense (Ep. x. 37), if the reading is correct. i. e. the king is dead (§ 30). See echec .- — 

Mart&lus, regularly contrd. to mart'lus Der. matex. 

(see § 51), becomes martre by l==r, see fMat, adj. heavy, dull; from Germ. ;na//, 

§ 137. weary, weak, then dull (§ 27). — T>ex.mat\x, 

Martyr, sm. a martyr ; from L. martyr. — wn/ite. This word, Littre holds, is a 

Der. martyriSQX^ martyre. modern adaptation of the sm. above. 

Martyrologe, sm. martyrology ; from Gr. MAT, sm. a mast; formerly mast; of Germ. 

fidpTvs And Kuy os. origin, Germ, mast (§ 27). For loss. of s 

t Ma SC ar ade, .•/. a masquerade; from It. see § 148. — Der. w///er, d6md/er, mdfure^. 

nnscherafa (§25). . wdfereau. 

tMascaron, s/n. a mask; from It. mas- t Matador, sm. a matador; the Sp. 

ckerone (§ 25). matador ^ properly a slayer (§ 26). 

Masculin, masculine ; from L. Ill a scu- fMatamore, sm. a bully; from Sp. 

linus. matamoros. i. e. a killer of Moors (§ 26). 

tMaaque, sm. a mask, visor; introd. in fMatassin, sm. a matachin, one who 
j6th cent, from It. maschera (§ 25). — Der. dances the Sp. matachin (§ 26). 

nia'^qnvx. dvmasquor. MATELAS, sm. a mattress; formerly tnn* 

MASS.ACKER, va. to massacre; of Germ. /erms, Prov. almatrac. Sp. ahnadraque ; of 

origin. Low Germ, Germ. Oriental origin, see § 30; from Ar. at 

(§ 27). — Der. massacre (verbal subst.), matrah. The O. Fr. tnaferas. It. mater- 

mnssacrewx. asso, reproduce the Arabic subst. without 

MASSAGE, sm. shampooing. S:.‘e masser. the .article al found in the Sp. ahnadraque 

MASSE, sf. a mass; from L. massa. — Der. and Prov. almatrac. — Der. matelassex, 

massif, masser. Afunssex. massicot. mafelassivxe. 

masse, .sf. a inacc ; from a L. matea, the MATELOT, sm. a sailor. Origin unknown, 
lost primitive of mateola, a stall'. Matea — Der. matelote. 

becomes matia (see Hist. Gram. p. 66'», MATER, va. to checkmate. See mat. 
whence masse, by -tia — -sse, see § 244. Mat6rialiser, va. to materialise; der. 

— Der. /wrts.sier. from materiel.—Mex. tnaterialisxae. nuiti- 

tMassepain, sm. marchpane; in Ron- rialiste. 

sard marcepain. from It. marzapane (§ Materiality, sf. materiality ; der. from 
25). materiel. 

Masser, va. to press, rub, the body in sham- MatAriaux, sm. pi. materials, pi. of a form 
po«)iiig; from Ar. mass, to rub, handle material*; from materialis, from ma- 
(§ ,30). teria. building-wood. 

MASSUE, sf. a club; from late L. maxuoa*, Matyriel, adj. material ; from L. niateri- 
found in medieval documents, as in‘Qui- alis. — Der. ww/ertrt/ite. 

dam cnorniis staturae ferciis ingentem Maternel, adj. maternal ; from L. mater- 
maxuoam super caput cjus' (Ordericus 11 alis, from matenius. 
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UatetnlM, ff. maternity; from L. mater- 
nitateni, from niaternus. 

Mathdmatique, adj. mathematical; sf. 
mathematics; from L. mathematica (so 
found in Cicero). — Der. Jttathcniaticx^n, 

MATI£R£, sf. matter; from L. materia. 
For e — ie see § 56. 

MATIN, sm. morning ; from L. matutinum. 
For regular contr. of matutinum into 
mat'tinum see § 52 ; whence It. mat- 
tino, and Fr. matin. — Der. ma/mee, matiuAl, 
maiineux, matints, matimti. 

MATIN, sm. a great cur, mastiflf, properly a 
watch dog. Matin, O. Fr. mastin, It. mas- 
tino, is from L. mansatinus * (properly a 
dog which stays in the house), der. from 
mansum found in medieval texts. Man- 
sum is the partic. suhst. of manere. 
Mana&tinus^ regularly contrd. (see § 52) 
to mans’tinus, gives mastin (for ns^s 
see § 163) then matin, by loss of s, see 
§ 148. — Der. wd/mer, md/i/teau. 

MATINES, sf. pi. matins. See matin, 

MATIR, vn. to deaden (metals). See mat. 

MATOIS, adj. cunning, sly. Origin un- 
known. — Der. wa/oiserie. 

MATOU, sm. a tom-cat, ugly person. Origin 
unknown. 

MATRAS, sm, a glass vessel, long and narrow 
necked, used in chemistry. Origin un- 
known. 

MATRAS, sm. a heavy bolt, shot from an 
arbalist ; from Low L. matara *, which is of 
Celtic origin. 

Matrice, sf. the matrix, womb ; from L. 
matricem. 

Matricide, smf. a matricide, one who kills 
his mother; from L. matricida. 

Matricide,.*/, matricide; from L. matri- 
cidium. 

Matricide, sf. matriculation; from L. ma- 
tricula. — Der. mntricuhxt^ (whose doublet 
is marguillier, q. v.). • | 

Matrimonial, adj. mafrimonial ; from L. 
matrimonialis. 

Matrone, sf. a matron; from L. matrona. 

t Matte, sf. (Met.) matt, a mass; the 
Germ, matte (§ 27). 

Maturation, sf. ripening; from L. matu« 
rationem. 

MATURE, sf. masts, wood for masts. See 
mat. 

Maturity, sf. maturity; from L. maturi- 
tatem. 

Matutinal, adj. matutinal ; from L. matu- 
tinalis. 

MAUDIRE. va. to curse ; formerly maldire, 


from L. maledioere (so used in S. 
Jerome). For see § 157; for 

-dicere«-rf/r« see dire. — Der. maudiX., 

MAUDISSON, sm. a curse; formerly mal- 
disson, from L. malediotionem. For 
al — 01/ see § 157; for -otionem ^-ssow 
see § 2.^2. 

MAUGREER, v/f. to rage, show ones ill-will, 
one's mal gre, as the medieval phrase ran, 
see malgrL Malgrc becomes maugre by 
al^au, see § 157 ; whence maugrver. 

Mausol^e, sm. a mausoleum; from L. 
mausoleum (found in Pliny). 

MAUSSADE, adj. unpleasant, sour, awkward; 
formerly malsade, of a bad taste ; a conipd. 
of mal (see mal 2) and O. Fr. adj. sade, 
pleasant-tasting. Sade is from L. sapidus 
by regular contr. (see § 51) of sdpidus to 
sap'dus, whence sade by pd = //, sec 
§ III. Malsade becomes maussade by 
al=sau, see § 157. — Der. wfl//.s.sm/crie. 

MAUVAIS, adj. bad. It. malvagio. Origin 
unknown. 

MAUVE, sf. (Bot.) a mallow; from L. 
molva. For 01 = m/ see § 157. 

MAUVIETTE, sf. a lark. A dim of tnauvis, 
q. V. 

MAUVIS, sm. a mavis, thrush, redwing ; for- 
merly malvis, from L. malvitius ♦, found 
in medieval Lat. texts. Malvitius is a 
conipd. of malum and vitis, the thrush 
being very destructive to the vine. The 
Germans call the same bird weingarts- 
vogel ; in several parts of Fr.aiice the bird is 
called grive de vendange, thus confirming 
the etymology given (see § 15L Mal- 
vitius becomes mauvis by al — a//, see 
§ 157; and -itius s -L, see § 214. — Der. 
7;/a7/x;/ctte. 

Maxillaire, adj. maxillary from L. m ax- 
illaris. Its doublet IS machelier, q. v. 

Maxime, sf. a maxim ; from Schol. L. 
maxima (sc. sententiaruin, a greatest 
among propositions, one which is general 
and absolute). 

f Maximum, sm. a maximum; the 
L. maximum. 

Mazarinade, sf. the name given to the 
pamphlets published against Cardinal 
Mazarin in the days of the Fronde ; of hist, 
origin (§ 33) ; the ending -ade is prop. 
Spanish ; see § 201. 

MAZETTE, ./. a sorry beast (horse), feeble 
person. Origin unknown. 

ME, pers, pron. (accus.) me ; from L. 
me. 

Mdandre, sm, a meander, winding course ; 
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of hist, origin, see § 33; from the river 
Meander in Phrygia. 

M6at, sm. (Aiiat.) a meatus ; from L. 
meatus. 

M^canique, (i> mechanical ; from L. 
iiiechanicus. — Der. micanicxtw^ mecan- 
isme. (2) mechanics. 

Mdcdlie, im. a Maecenas, patron ; of hist, 
origin, see § 33 ; alluding to Maecenas, 
minister and friend of Augustus, patron of 
literature. 

M6chancetA, s/l wickedness. See mechant. 

MECHAN'I’, adj. wicked j formerly mes- 
chant, originally mescheant, meaning in 
O. Fr. unliappy, that which has bad chance, 
pres, partic. of tnescheoir, to be unlucky. 
Mescheoir is from L. minus cadere, lit. 
to fall amiss. For meaning see chance. 
For minus = M/es = Wf*', see mes-\ for ca- 
dere = cheoir see choir. — Der. mcchanette 
(der. from O. Fr. mtchance, representing 
L. minusoadentia *. For letter-changes 
see t 7 ies- and chance). 

MJ^CHE, sf. wick (of a candle); formerly 
mesche, from L. myza, fern, form of 
myxus (for xs=cs see lacker), whence 
myesa. ♦hence mysca. For Qa,^che see 
§§ 126, 54; for i — e see § 72; for loss 
of s see § i48.-«-Der. mechtr. 

MKCHEF, sm. mischief, misfortune, harm; 
formerly meschef, Prov. mescap, Sp. meno- 
scabo, lit. a misadventure. Now out of 
use. As may be seen from the form of 
cognate words in other Romance languages, 
imschef is conipd. of mis- and ck^ (^. v.). 

MKCOMPTE, sm. a miscalculation. See me- 
cof/ip/er. 

MhX'OMPTER, vn. to count wrong, strike 
wrong (of clocks) ; formerly mescompter. 
For etymology see ims~ and compter. — Der. 
vulcompte J^verbal siibst.). 

MECONNAITRE, va. to fail to recognise, 
disown, deny ; formerly mi’seonnaitre. Sec 
M/'S- and connaitre. — Der. mvconnaisssaico, 
nu'crmnaisssi\}\e. 

MECONTENT. adj. discontented ; formerly 
fuescontent. See mtis- and content. — Der. 
nu'eontentex, mvcontenteiWQoX., 

MECREANT, .sm.an unbeliever, miscreant, one 
who believes in some other religion, not 
the Christian, properly, one who believes 
amiss. Mt’cn’ant, formerly miscreant, It, 
miscredente, is a compd. of mh- (q. v.) and 
creant, from L. credentem. For loss of 
medial d see § 1 20. 

MECROIRE, vn. to disbelieve ; formerly wies- 
croire. See wds- and croire. 


fMddaille, sf, a medal; from It. me- 
daglia (§ 25). Its doublet is maille, q. v. 
— Der. medaillon, medaillex, m^aiUisit. 

Mddecin, sm. a physician; from L. medi- 
cinus. For see § 72. 

mddecine, sf. medicine ; from L. medi- 
cilia. For see § 72. 

Median, adj. (Anat.) median ; from L. 
medianus. Its doublet is moyen, q. v. 

fMAdianoche, sm. a meat supper ; a word 
introduced by Anne of Austria, from Sp. 
medianoche (§ 26), it being the heavy 
meal eaten at midnight after a fast day at 
the French Court. The word reveillon 
was used by the citizens for the same 
meal. 

Mddiastin, sm. (Anat.) mediastine; from 
L. rnediastinus. 

Mddiat, adj. mediate; from L. mediatus. 
— Der. mediaiiscT, immediat. 

Mddiateur, sm. a mediator; from L. me- 
diatorem*. 

Mediation, sf. mediation; from L. media- 
tioncm. 

MAdical, a^*. medical; from L. medicalis^, 
der. from incdicus. 

Medicament, sm. a medicament, medicine ; 
from L. medicamentum. — Der. medica~ 
menter, medicamenteux. 

Medicinal, adj. medicinal; from L. medi- 
cinalis. 

Mediocre, adj. middling, mediocre; from 
L. mediocrem. 

Mediocrite, .</. mediocrity; from L.medio- 
critatem. F'or -tatem = -/e see § 230. 

MKDIRE, vn. to speak ill (of); formerly 
mesdire. See mes- and dire . — Der. medi- 
sant, mc(/tsance. 

Meditatif, adj. meditative ; from L. medi- 
tativus. 

Meditation, sf. meditation ; from L. medi- 
tationem. 

Mediter, va. to meditate; from L. medi- 
tare. 

Mediterrane, adj. mediterranean ; from L. 
mediterraneus. 

t Medium, sm. a medium; the L. me- 
dium. 

Medullaire, adj. medullary ; from L. me- 
dullaris. 

t Meeting, sm. a meeting; the Engl. 
meeting (§ 28). 

MEFAIRE, vn. to do harm ; formerly mes- 
faire. • See mes- and faire. — Der. tnefail 
(panic, subst.). 

MfeFAIT, sm. a misdeed. Sec mefaire. 

M£FIANC£, sf. mistrust. See mejitr. 
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MSFIER (SE), vpr. to mistrust ; formerly 
mesfier. See and fier, — Der. 

m^ance. 

MEGARDE, sf, inadvertence; verbal subst. 
of O. Fr. verb rnegarder^ originally vies- 
garder. See vits- and garder, 

M^gdre, sf. a fury, vixen ; from L. M e- 
|[aera, one of the Furies. 

MEGISSIER, sm. a leather-dresser ; from 
O. Fr. megis, a compd. of water, ashes and 
alum used in leather-dressing. Origin un- 
known. — Der. nu'gisscTic. 

MEILLEUR, adj. better; from L. meliorem. 
For li il see § 54, 3 ; for o = eu see § 88. 

M^lancolie, sf. melancholy ; from L. me- 
lancholia. 

M61ancolique, adj. melancholy, dismal; 
from L. melancholicus. 

MELANGE, sm. a mixture. See miler . — 
Der. tntdangcT, 

'MlC^lasse, s/. molasses, treacle; from Sp. 
melaza (§ 26). 

m£ler, va. to mix ; formerly tnesler. Port. 
mesclar^ from L. misculare*, found in 
medieval Lat. documents : as * Per pluri- 
morum ora vulgatur, vos diccre, quoniam 
de istis rapinis atque depredationibus nihil 
vos debeatis misculare, unusquisque sua 
defendat ut potest,* in a letter of Hincmar, 
A. D. 859. Misculare is a frequent, of 
miscere. Misciildre, regularly contrd. 
(see § 52) to misc’lare, becomes viesler 
(for cl = / see § 129; for i-e see § 72), 
thence niHer (for loss of s see § 148). — 
Der. wc/ee (partic. subst.), //jt^ange, prle- 
we/e, em;we/er, deweVer. 

MELfeZE, S7n. a larch. Origin unknown. 

M61isse, sf. balm mint ; from Gr. niXiaaa^ 
because the bee delights in this plant. 

Mellif§re, adj, melliterous ; from L. m el- 
lifer. 

Melliflue, adj. mellifluous, flow'ing with 
honey; from L. mellifluus. 

M61odie, sf. melody ; from Gr. fccAcvS/a. — 
Der. mcVof/ieux, melod\fX, 

M^lodrame, sm. a melodrama, properly 
acting with songs; from Gr. /icAos and 
Spdfia. 

M^lomanie, sf. music-madness; from Gr. 
fxiXos and fjuavia. — Der. jndlomarie. 

Melon, .sm. a melon; from L. in el on em. 
— Der. melonuihre. 

M^lop^e, .sf. mclopceia, laws of musical 
composition ; from Gr. fi€\ovoitaf 

Membrane, sf. a membrane ; from L. 
membrana. — Der. tnembraneuK. 

Membre, sm. a limb, member; from L. 


membrum.— Der. membr6, membm, mem- 
ftrure, d^tnembrer. 

M^ME, adj. same ; formerly mestne^ meesme, 
earlier mehme^ originally tfiedhtne. Prov. 
metessme^ It. medesimo, from L. metip- 
simus, contrd. from metipsissimus, found 
in classical documents in the form ipsis- 
simusmet « altogether the same. Me- 
tipsimus, contrd. to metips'mus (§ 51), 
becomes G. Fr. medisme. For ps--s see 
§ 111 ; for t==rf see § 117. This form is 
found in llth cent, in the Poem of St. 
Alexis. Medisme becomes first meisvie, by 
loss of medial d (see § 120), then vteesmPt 
by issf (sec § 72), then mesnie, by ee - e, 
lastly mtme^ by loss of s (sec § 148) — 
Der. ;//#'/Mement. 

f Memento, sm. a memento; the L. 
memento. 

MEMOIRE, sf memory ; from L. memoria. 
For o=»oi by attraction of i see § 84. 

Memorable, adj. memorable ; from L. 
memorabilis. For -ahilia = -able sec 
affable. 

Memorial, sm. a memorial; from L. nic- 
m o r i a 1 c . — Der. im matiorial. 

Memorial, adj. referring to memory ; from 
L. memorial is. 

MENACE, sf. a menace, threat ; from L. 
minacia. Plautus uses pi. minaciae. For 
-cia = -cff see § 244; for i^e see § 6S. 
—Der. menace! j mez/ufant. 

MKNAGF), sm. hous^keipiiig, household; for- 
merly mesnage, originally mnisnage^ from 
L. mansionaticuni *, expenses oi a house- 
hold, in Carol, documents. * Nemo in villis 
nostris mansionaticum accipiat * is .t 
phrase in the Capitulariurn De Villis. 
Mansionaticum is der. from niansio- 
nem, see mnv>nn. Mansiondticum, 
contrd. (see § 52) to mans’naticum, 
reduces ns to s (see § 1^3), whence 
masnaticum, whence maisnage by a = u/ 
(see § 54), and by -aticum = (see 
§ 201). Maisnage becomes mesnage by 
ai—e (sec §§ 103, 104), thence vintage 
by loss of s (see § 148). — Der. vunagtx, 
mcnagvrCf ;///;// cm cut, dem/Via/fcr, ein- 
menageXt menagex\e (properly ajplacc where 
the animals of a household arc kept, then 
by extension a place in which rare and 
foreign animals are kept). 

Management, sm. consideration, regard. 
See fw'nage. 

Mendicity, sf. mendicity, begging; fron» 
L. niendicitatem *. 

MENDIER, va. to beg ; from L. mendicare. 
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, For loss of mediar 0 see § 129. — Der. | § 33; allusion to Mentor the adviser of 

;»f;ir//ant. I Teleniachus in F 4 ii 61 on’s T<5Idmaque. 

MENKR, vn. to drivej from L. minare, MENU, adj. slender, small ; from L. minu- 
used of cattle* or flocks. For i = e see § 68. tus. For i-e see § 72 ; for -utus~-i/ 
Its doublet is miner ^ q. v. — Der. mmi^t see § 201. Memi is a doublet of minute^ 

(partic. siibst.), w/‘’«eiir, Vimener, XTimener^ q.v. — menuQX^ menuhtr^ menuziWe, 

Acmpner. Qxwmener^ momener. MICNUET, sm. a minuet. See menu. 


MKNKSTREL, sm. a minstrel; from L. mi- 
nistrale, in medieval Lat. properly a ser- 
vant. ‘ Una cum ministrale nostro Johanne 
et infantes suos * is found in a charter of 
a.d. 805. For i — e see § 68 ; for -ale = ~el 
seej 191. 

MENETRIER, s;«. a fiddler; formerly 7 ne- 
nestrier^ from L. ministerarius der. 
from minister. MinistSrdrius, regu- 
larly contrd. (see § 5a) to minist’rarius, 
becomes menestrier. For i=e see § 68; 
for i in position --- e see § 72; for -arius 
= der see § 19S ; for loss of s see § 148. 

Mdninge, sf. (Med.) coat of the brain ; 
from (Jr. — Der. ;we«/«^ite. 

Menisque, ^m. a meniscus; from Gr. fitj- 
vioKos. 

Menologe, Sfn. a menology, treatise on the 
montlus; from L. menologium. 

MENOTl'E, >/. a little hand, handcuff ; dim. 
of mttin, q. v. 

Mense, sf. a table '(out of use in this sense); 
then, revenue, usually of an abbey or church ; 
from I.. mensa. 

MENSONGE, s/w. a lie. A word irregularly 
formed from mentir^ q. v. No Latin or 
French intermediates exist to bridge over the 
distance bet\^j^*en them. — Der. mensongtx, 

Mensuel, adj. mensual, monthly; irregularly 
der. from L. men.*iis (as if from a form 
nieusus). 

-MEN'F, a suffix (added to adjectives giving 
them an adverbial sense) ; from L. men- 
tem, see Hist. Gram, pp. 153, 154. This 
termination is to be distinguished fVom the 
’Vient of substantives, which comes from L. 
-nientum, as in vtne~ment from vesti- 
meutum, docu-went from doou-mentum, 
etc. 

Mental, odj. mental; from L. mentalis. 

Menthe, sf. (Hot.) mint; from L. mentha. 

Mention, sf. mention; from L. mentio- 
uem. — Der. menfionncT. 

MENTIR, vn. to lie ; from L. mentiri. — 
Der. mentcuT, di'mendr, men’- 

soiige. 

Menton^ sw. the chin; from a supposed 
E. mentonoin*, from meutum. — Der. 
tw«i/o«nii*re. 

t Mentor, sm. a mentor ; ofhist. origin, see 


MENUISER, va. to cut sAiall wood, work as 
a carpenter ; a verb formed from L. minu- 
tare*, which from minus: cp. It. minuz- 
zare in the same sense. See menu. — Der. 
menxiisxtTf memdsenc. 

M^phitique, adj. mephitic; from L. me- 
phitirns. — Der. mrphidsme. 

MEPLAT, sm. flat part (of a picture, statue, 
etc.); adj. ant; formerly See wes- 

and plat. 

MEPRENDRE (SE), vpr. to be mistaken ; 
formerly me>prendre. See wci- and prendre. 

Der. nufrht (partic. subst.. see absoute), 

MEPRIS, S 7 n. contempt. See mfpriser. 

MEPRISE, sf. a mistake. See mtprendre. 

MEPRISER, va. to despise ; formerly mes~ 
priser. See ?;/('&- and prher. — Der. mipris 
(verbal subst.), nu’prisnvit. wi»'/>mable. 

MER, sf. the sea; from L. mare. For a 5=^ 
sec § 54. 

t Mercantile, adj. mercantile; from It. 
mercantile (§25). 

MERCENAIRE, adj. mercenary; sm. a mer- 
cenary, paid workman ; from L. mercen- 
arius. The termination of the word in 
O. Fr. was -ier {tnercen-ier) ; but the later 
form is found in the 14th century. For 
-arius = -rcr = -niVe see § 198. 

I MERCERIE, sf. mercery, haberdashery. See 

I mercier. 

MERCI, sf. mercy, sm. thanks; from L. 
mercedem. For loss of d see § 12 1 ; 
for e~i see § 59, — Der. rcwercrcr (compd. 
of O. Fr. mercier). 

MERCIER, sm. a mercer ; from L. merce- 
rius*, in Low Lat. documents. Mercerius 
is from- mercem. For e-ie see § 56. — 
Der. tnerccne. 

MERCREDI, sm. Wednesday; from L. Mer- 
ourii dies, so used in inscriptions (pro- 
perly Mercury's day). Merotirii becomes 
Mercre by regular loss of u, see § 51, 
thence Mercredi by loss of the atonic final 
syllable of dies, see § 50. 

Mercure, sw. mercury; from L. mercu- 
rius. — Der. mercurnIX (whose doublet is 
mercuritde). 

MERE, sf. mother; in lith cent, medre. It. 
madre, from L. inatrem. F or tr * dr =» r 
sec § 168; for a-e see § 54. 
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M&RE, adj, pure (of wine), fine (of wool), in 
such phrases as nurt goutte, mere laine; 
from L. merus. 

MKRELLK. sf. •merry-peg,* an obsolete game; 
originaily, a table scored with lines, used in 
playing a game with pegs and counters or 
ffii'reaux. The nureau was a counter or 
token, given to canons or monks at church 
to certify their attendance; or to market- 
women to Certify their having paid market- 
dues, or to labourers as tokens that they had 
earned a day’s wage; from late Lat. me- 
rallus* or merellus*, a pebble, counter, 
token. The origin of this word is unknown 
(Littre). TItis game was called in England 
merry-peg^ from the pebbles or counters 
{mer€aux)znd pegs with which it was played. 

M^ridien, adj. meridian, sm. the meridian ; 
from L. Ill eri dianus. — Der. meridienne. 

Meridional, ndj, meridional, southern ; 
from L. rficridionalis. 

Meringue, a meringue. Origin un- 
known. 

t Merinos, sm, a merino sheep; introd. 
from Sp. vierinoy a flock which changes its 
pasturage (§ aC'l. 

MERISE, sf. a wild cherry. Origin unknown. 
— Der. mt'r/sier. 

M^rite, sm. merit; from L. nieritum. — 
Der. meritet^ mm/oire. 

MERLAN, sm. (Ichth.) a whiting. Origin 
unknown. 

MERLE, sm. (Ornith.) a blackbird ; from L. 
merula. For regular contr. of mdriila to 
mer’la see § 51. 

•j* Merlin, sm. a marline; from Eng. mar- 
line (§28). 

MERLIN, sm. a hammer ; from L. marou- 
linus*, from marculus, by regular contr. 
(see § 52) of marculmus to marc’linus, 
whence merlin. For ol = / see § 129 ; for 
a = e see § 54. 

MERLUCHE, sf. (Ichth.) the hake*; formerly 
merluce, Sp. merluza. Compd. of luce and 
mer ( *= luce de mer) ; luce is from L. lu- 
cius, properly a pike. Ff«r ciu^ce see 
agencer; for o = ch see § 126. 

MEKRAIN, sftt. a clapboard, properly wood 
for building, etc. ; from L. materiamen *, 
found in Mcrov. texts : * Si quis Ripu- 
arius in silva communi materiamen vel 
Jigria fissa ab«tulerit,* says the Ripuartan 
Code, 76. Materiamen is from mate- 
ria. MatSriAmen, regularly contrd. (see 
§ 52) to mat*riamen becomes merrain. 
For -amen sec § 226; for tr=rr 
see § 168; for see § 54. 


MF.RVEILLE, */. a wonder. It. nuiraviella 
from 11. pi. L. mirabiUa, properly marvels' 
Mirabilia, contrd. (tee $ fj) to mir'bl- 
lia, becomes merveille. For i - see § 72' 
for -ilia «-«//«• sec § 278; for b = t» sej 
I merveiUenx. rmerveilUv. 

MKS-, preli.\ (/;//'•, by dropping .v, see § 1.^8) 
gives a bad sense to the words* with which 
it is compd. : priser and nufriser^ dire 
and medire, fait and nufait, etc. Me-, 
originally mes-t Prov. mens-^ Sp. menos-, 
corresponds to L. minus. To show how 
minus becomes me, let ns take as an 
example L. minusfacere, properly to do 
amiss (to). Minusfacere, contrd. to 
min’sfacere (see § 52). has ns-s (see 
§ 163) and becomes misfacere, found in 
Carol, documents : * In hoc si frater mens 
meis fldelibus, qiii contra ilium nihil mis- 
fecerunt, et me, quando mihi opus fuit, 
adjuverunt* is found in a document ot 
A.D. 825. Misfacere becomes mesfaire. 
For missm^s see § 72 ; for facere ~/n/rf 
see faire. Mesfaire becomes nufaire by 
dropping s, see § 14S. Thus we see how 
minus is reduccil to min’s, mis, mss, me-. 
This is also found in mrchant, mechef, 
mecompte, mreonnaUre^ mecontent, mtcreant, 
nu’eroire. medire^ medhance^ m* faire. mtfnit. 
mi'fier, mvgarde. mrplat, tne/rendre, tw- 
prise, mvpriser, vu jris, mrsallier, mesavenir 
nuisaventure, mrsuser, etc. 

MES, />oss. adj, pi. my ; from L. meos. Foi 
the possessive pronoun see Hist. Grain 
p. III. 

MESAISE, sf. uneasiness. See mh- and noe 

MESALLIER, va. to cause to make a mesalli 
ance. See mes- and (dlier. — Der. mhalliancK 

MESANGE, sf. (Ornith.) a titmouse ; for 
nierly masengei of Germ, origin, A. S 
mthe (§20). 

MESARRIVER, vn. to happen ill. See ntes 
and arriver. 

MES AVENIR, vn. to happen ill. See mh 
and avenir. 

MES A VENTURE, sf. a misadventure. Se 
w/a- and aventure, 

M^sentdre, sm. (Anat.) mesentery; fror 
Gr. fjKfftvriptov. — Der. mf'AS«//riquc. 

MfiSESTIMER, va, to undervalue. See mei 
and esfimer. 

M^sintelligence, sf. misunderstanding 
Sec mes- and intelligence. 

MESOFFRIR, va. to underbid. Sec nUs- an 
offirir. 

fMeaquin, adj. mean, shabb 
poor) ; from Sp. mezquino (§ 2 < 
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the Ar. mashin, poor, mean, servile, then a 
slave). — Der. me^quintxie, 

VIESSAGE, sm. a message; from L. missati- 
cum*, in Carol, documents, as 'Si quis 
missum domiuicum occiderit, qiiaiido in 
missatioum dircctus fuerit,' in a Capitu- 
lary of A.D. 813; *Mis8aticum tulit ipsi 
summo pontihci/ from another medieval 
document. Missatioum becomes message 
by i = e, see § 72 ; and by -atioum = 
see § 248. — Der. me&sag^i, tuessagena. 

MESSE, sf. the mass ; from L. missa (used 
by Christian writers of the 5th cent). For 
i=se see § 72. Its doublets are mets^ mis, 

M ESSE ANT, adj, indecorous. See messt'oir. 

MESSEOIR, vn, to be unbecoming. See mes- 
and scoir. — Der. /nesse'ant. 

f Messidor, s?n. Messidor (the tenth 
month in the Republican Calendar, from 
June 19 or 20) ; der. from L. messis. 

Messie, sm, the Messiah; from L. Mes- 
si as. 

MESSIER, sm. the keeper of a standing crop ; 
from L. messarius*, deriv. of messis. 
For -arius — -iVr see § 198. 

MESSIEURS, sm, pi, gentlemen. See mes 
and sieiir, 

MESSIRE, sm, * messire,* master ; compd. of 
0 . Fr. mes (for w/s, the subjective case, 
from L, meus) and sire, q. v. 

MESURAULE, adj. measurable; from L. 
mensurabilis. For ns — s see § 163 ; for 
-abilis — -n6/e see affable. 

MESURE, sf. measure ; from L. mensura. 
For ns = s see § 163. 

MESURER, va. to measure ; from L. men- 
surare. For ns=s see § 163. — Der. me- 
swreur, w/“s«rage, driweM/n*. 

MKSUSER, vn. to misuse. See vu s- and user. 

Metaearpe, sm. (Anat.) the metacarpus; 
from (ir. fieraKapmov, 

Metairie, $/, metairie (land held on condi- 
tion that the lord received the half of the 
produce as a rent) ; formerly metayerie. 
See mHayer, 

MKTAL, sm. metal; from L. metallum. — 
Der. me/o/Iiser. 

Metalepse, sf. (Rhet.) mctalepsis ; from Gr. 

Metalliquo, adj. metallic ; from L. nietal- 

‘icus. 

Metalliser. va. to metallise. See metal . — 
Der. m(Va//isatioii. 

’““■^tallurgie, sf. metallurgy ; from Gr. 
MeTaAAoupyia. — Der. metallurgyc^xie, 

■lu-^tamorpliOBe, sf. metamorphosis ; from 
fjr. ti€Ta/i 6 pipuai$. — Der. m 4 tamorphoseT, 


M6tapliore, sf, a metaphor; from Gr. 
fi€Ta<popd , — Der. mStaphorlque, 

M^taphysique, sf, metaphysics ; properly 
science of intellectual things, whose study 
was considered to follow after (fxerA) that 
of physical things (rd <pv0iK&) in Aristotle’s 
system. — Der. metaphysicien. 

MAtaplasme, sm. a metaplasm ; alteration 
(such as aphseresis) in the form of a word ; 
from Gr. fierarrXaafius. 

M^tastase, sf. (Med.) metastasis ; from Gr. 
fierdaraais, 

M^tatarse, sm. (Anat.) metatarsus; from 
Gr. fierd and rapaos. 

M6tathdse, sf. metathesis ; from Gr. ficrd- 
Beais, 

METAYER, sm. a ‘metayer,* farmer (who 
paid the lord half the produce of his farm); 
from L. medietarius *, found in medieval 
Lat. documents, from medietatem. Me- 
dietarius becomes metayer by loss of 
medial d (as is seen in the 13th cent, 
form moitaier^ and in mo'itie, q. v., from 
medietatem), see §120; and by -arius 
j=derj see § 198. — Der. metairie, 

METEIL, sm, nieslin (mixed wheat and rye) ; 
formerly mesteil, from L. mixtellum*, 
from mixtum. For i—e see § 72; for 
x=s see § 150; for loss of s see § 148. 

M^tempsycose, .f, metempsychosis ; from 
Gr. fji(T€fi\pvxw0is. 

M^t^ore, sm. a meteor ; from Gr. fAeriupos, 
— Der. metf’orique, 

M6t^orologi0, sf. meteorology ; from Gr. 
ficTfofpos and \ 6 yos. — Der, meteorology 
ique. 

Methode, sf. method ; fiom Gr. fi 40 o 9 os . — 
Der. wtVAot/ique, wt'VAorfisme, metkodiste. 

M6ticuleux, adj, fastidious; from L. meti* 
culosus. For -osus — see § 229. 

METIER, sm, trade ; formerly mestier, in 
loth cent, mistier^ in the poem of S. Leger; 
from L. ministerium, an oflice, then 
employment, lastly, daily occupation, trade : 
so used in Carol, documents. We find in the 
Capitularies ‘amittere ministerium,* for. 
‘to lose one’s employment *; the Capitularies 
of Charles the Bald, ii. 15, use minis- 
terium for * trade * : ‘ Ipsi monetarii jurent 
quod ipsum ministerium, quantum sci- 
erint et potuerint, fideliter faciant.* The 
heads of trades (chefs des metiers) are 
called in medieval documents the capita 
ministeriorum. Minist6rium, contrd. 
(see § 52) to min’sterium, reduces ns to 
s (see § 163), whence rm.sterinm, whence 
earliest O.Fr. mistier; whence mestier by 



(see § 72), whence metier by loss of 
s (see § 148). 

METIS, sm. and adj. mongrel ; formerly mestis, 
from L. mixtitius*, der. from mixtus. 
Mixtitius becomes mesHs by see 

§ 72 ; by x~s, see § 150; by -itius=-ts, 
see § 21 4. Mestis becomes intUis by loss of 
s, see § 14S. 

M^tonymie, s/. (Rhet.) metonymy ; from 
Gr. fitTOJvvfjLia. 

Metope, sf. (Archil.) metope; from Gr. 

fAtrovrj. 

Mdtre, sf». a metre ; from Gr. fjttrpov . — 
Der. metreT^ metreur. 

Metrique, adj, metrical; from Gr. /<e- 

TplKOS. 

M^tropole, sf. a metropolis ; from Gr. 
fjiijTp 6 iro\is. — Der. mefropolhiiin. 

MKTS, sm. viand, dish of food ; formerly 
It. messo, from L. misaum, lit. what fs 
sent in to table: cp. ferculum, der. from 
ferre. For i=e see § 72; the / is a 
I5th-cent. orthographic error, to connect 
the word with meltre ; it has no connexion 
with O. H. G. Wilts. — Der. entre«ie/.s. 

METTRE, vn. to put, place, lay; from L. 
mittere, lit. to setid. then to place, in 
medieval Lat. : ‘ Ut per omnia altaria lumi- 
naria inittantur’ is a pa^sage from a very 
old Rituale. Mittdre, contrd. regularly 
(see § 51) to mitt’re, becomes me/tre by 
i = e, see § 72. — Der. wettable, mettevT, cn- 
trem ^ttre^ ^(miettre^ sou metfre, ^^.meHre. 

MEUBLE, sm. a piece of furniture, adj. move- 
able;' irorn L. raobilis, moveable, then 
subst. for furniture. M6bilis, contrd. 
regularly (s'.e § fi) to mob'lis, becomes 
meiihle by o = ew, see § 79 * Menhle is 
a doublet of imhile^ q. v. — Der. meuhlci, 
meiihhnl, awe«6/tfment (for ameubler)^ 
2 .meubl\T. 

MEUGLER, vn. to low, bellow ; from L. 
mugulare *, from mugire. Mugtildre, 
contrd. (see § 52) to mug’lare, becomes 
meugler by u = ew, a rare change, see § 90, 
and heugler from buculare. 

MEULE, j/. a millstone. It. inola, from L. 
mola. For o — eu see § 76. — Dcr. nienlxhxe. 

MEULE, sf. a rick, stack (of hay) ; formerly 
meulle, from L. metula*, dir . of mota, 
a rick, in Carolingian documents ; e. g. 

* acceptisque clavibus metas afinonac, quae 
aderant, elidit,’ says Gregory of Tours (Hist. 
4,41). Meta is properly a cone. M^tiila, 
regplarly contrd. (sec § 51) to xnet’la, 
becomes then meule, by tl — //==/; 

see § 168. 


MEUNIER, sm. a miller ; formerly meulnier^ 
Prov. molinier, from L. molinarius, by 
regular contr. (see § 52) of molindrius 
to moPnarius ; whence meulnier by -arius 

— •ier (see § l<)8), and o=ei/ (sec § 76), 
then meunier by dropping / (sec § 157). — 
Dcr. meunexxt, 

MEDRTRE, sm. murder; from L. mor- 
drum*. or murdrum*, or meurtrum* ; 
found in Carolingian documents, e. g. * Si 
mordrum totum quis feccrit,’ Lex Sax- 
onum, 2, 6 ; 'Si quis homineiii in mordro 
Occident,’ in a Capitulary of a.d. 813. 
Mordrum is of Germ, origin, Goth. 
rnnurtkr (§ 20); for au^o see §§ 106, 
107. Mordrum becomes menrtre. dr 
is an altogether irregular ch.'iiige, 
caused probably by the th m the original 
Goth, word; the form meurtrum* exists 
ill late Latin. The words which pass out 
of Germ, into Low Latin, and thence into 
French, arc likely to follow less closely the 
strict laws of Latin change. — Per. meurtru T, 
mewr/rir, meur triers. 

MFiURTRIR, va. to bruise, kill. See meurtre. 
Der. mewr/rissure. 

MEUTE, sf a pack of hounds ; originally a 
troop generally : e. g. we find in the Chan- 
son d’Antiochc, a French poem, 13th cent., 
that Pierre VHermite vit prrir toute la 
meutc des cruinis. Meute is from L. 
mota*, properly a troop raised for an 
expedition, in medieval texts. Mota ( — 
movita, a change found in cKiss. Lat.) is 
p.iriic. suh^t. of movore. Mota becomes 
7 neute by o=ew, set* § 79. — Der. am«///er 
(to collect, form into a troop, then cxcilc. 
From this use rneute came, in O. Fr., to 
=^t’vicute^ a revolt, a sense which siirvives 
in the deriv. mevtitiy now mutin. For eu 

— u see purve). 

MI-, prefix or siitlix to words, —Engl, mid- ; 
from L. medius. For loss of d see § 1 2 1 ; 
for e — I see § 59. Mi is a doublet of 
medium — Dcr. mmuit, wfparlic, mnambe, 
mf-careinc, m/di, miliiu, parmi. 

Miasme, sm. a miasma ; from (ir. puaa- 

IM. 

MIAULER, vn. to mew, an onomatopoclic 
word; see § 34.— Der. miViw/enicnt. 

fMica, sm. (Min.) mica; the L. mica, 
der. from micare. Its doublet is mte. q.v. 

MICHE, sf. a loaf; of Germ, origin, Flem. 
mickey whcateri bread (§ 27). For c^ch 
see § 126. 

MK'MAC, sm. an intrigue; of Germ, origin, 
Germ, mischma^ch (§ 27). 
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MiCOCOUlier, sf. (Bot.) nettle*trce. Origin 
unknown. 

Microcosme, sm, a microcosm ; from Gr. 

fJUKpOKOafJiOt. 

Micrographie, sf. micrography ; from Gr. 
lJUKp69 and ypatfxtv. — Der. micrographique. 

Micrometre, stn, a micrometer ; from Gr. 
fUKpus and p-hpov, — Der. micromvtrv\\\t. 

Microscope, sm. a microscope; from Gr. 
piKpus and aHomip. — Der. fnicroscoplqne. 

MIDI, sm. noon, south ; compd. of mi (me- 
dius) and di (diom) : * Ipsum meridiem, 
cur non medidiem ? Credo, quod crat 
insuavius,* says Cicero in the De Oratore. 
For loss of d see § I2I. 

MIE, sf. a crumb ; from L. mica. So Pc- 
tronius has ‘ mica panis ’ for a crumb of 
bread, and a 7th-cent. formulary opposes 
mica to crusta: * A foris turpis est crusta, 
ab intus miga nimis cst fusca.* For loss of 
medial c sec § i 29. Mie is a doublet of 
;w/cYi, q. V. — Der. mi ctic. 

MIK, particle^ employed to strengthen a nega- 
tive, not ; from L. mica. Je n*en at mie 
properly -ye n’en ai pas une parcelle^ ‘I 
Iiavc not a scrap.’ The Lat. used mica 
similarly, as in Martial’s * niillaque mica 
salis,’ For loss of c see § 129. See Hist, 
(iram. p. 162. 

MIE, sf a darling, love; abbreviation of 
amie. from its employment with the fern. 
ma ; w’a;;//e,'lhen ma mie; sec Hist. Gram. 

p. 1 1 2. The form mie is a modern bar- 
barism ; and mon amie a solecism. 

MIEL, sin. honey; from L. mel, Foro = ic 
■ sec* § 56. —Der. mielkwx. 

IVJIEN, proH. adj. mine ; formerly soft- 
ened form of mon. q. v. For mon -men 
see je ; for men mien see § 56. We find 
le mon for le mien in several llth-cent. 
documents ; this confiniis the origin given. 
For the etymology see mon. 

MIETTK, sf. A little crumb. A dim. of mie^ 

q. V. — Der. 6mie/icr. 

MIEDX, adv. better ; formerly miens, origi- 
nally miels apd mels. from L. melius, 
by regular contr. ‘(sec § 51) of m 61 ius 
to mel's ; whence O. Fr. meh. whence suc- 
cessively miels. by e^ie. see § 56; rnieus, 
see § 158 ; and mieuXf sec § I49. 

MifeVRE, adj. arch, roguish. Origin un- 
known. — Der. wmvrerie, micvrctc. 

MIGNARD, adj. delicate. For the termina- 
tion -orrf see § 196. See tnignon. — Der. 
mignardcr. niiguordhe. 

MIGNON, MIGNARD, sm. a favourite, dar- 
ling, minion ; from a common root nugn^. 


of Germ, origin, O. H. G. mxnnia (§ 2o).-» 
Der. mignontitte, mignoter. 

Migraine, sf. headache ; from L. hemi- 
craiiium, found in Marcellus Empiricus. 
For loss of first syllable see briller (it is 
possible that the form has been afiected by 
mi- from medius) ; for c=g^ see § 1 29. 

Migration, sf. migration; from L. migra- 
tionem. 

MIJAUREE, sf. an affected lady. Origin 
unknown. 

MIJOTER, va. to nurse up, properly a term 
of cookery, to cook carefully at a low fire. 
Origin unknown. 

MIL, sm. (Bot.) millet; from L. milium. — 
Der. mz/let, rm/leraie. 

MIL, adj. thousand ; from L. mille. 

Milan, sm. (Ornith.) a kite; from Sp. 
milano (§ 26). 

Miliaire, adj. miliary; from L. miliarius, 
from milium, millet. 

MILICE, sf. militia ; from L. militia. For 
-tia— -ce see § 244. — Der. tnilicien. 

MILIEU, middle. See mi- and lieu. 

Militaire, military; from L, militaris. 

Militer, vn. to militate; from L. militare. 
— Der. militant. 

MILLE, adj. thousand; sm. a thousand; from 
L. millia, pi. of mille. — Der. millhTd, 
milium. 

Mill6naire, adj. millenary; from L. mille- 
narius. 

Mill6sime, sm. date (of coins, books, etc.); 
from L. millcsimus. Its doublets are 
rnillit vief millime, 

MILLET, sm. (Boi.) millet. See mil. 

Milliaire, adj. milliary ; sm. a milestone ; 
from L. milliarius. 

MILLIEMK, adj. and sm. thous:mdth ; for- 
merly nulliesme. from L. millesimus. For 
-0simus = -iV7«e see huitume. Its doublet 
is millf'sime. 

MILLIER, sm. thousand (oO; from L. mil- 
liarium. For -arium--7Vr see § 198. 

MILLION, sm. a million. An augmentative 
of mille (q. v.). For this termination -ion. 
cp. It. milione. — Der. j/i/VZ/owiaire, million- 
ii*me. 

t Milord, sm. a lord, rich man; from 
Engl, my lord (§ 28). 

Mime, sm. a mime, mimic ; from L. 
mi mils. 

Mimique, adj. from L. mimi- 

cus. 

t Minaret, sm. a minaret; of Oriental 
origin, Ar. menara (§ 50). 

MINAUDER, vn. to be lackadaisical. From 
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Fr, mine (q. v.), through a supposed minaud. 

Der. minauderie, minaudxtT, 

MINCE^ adj, slender, slight. Origin un- 
known. — Der. Miincer, 

MINE, f/. a mine (a measure =s 78 litres), lit. 
the half of a scticr ; from L. hemina, half 
a sextarius. For loss of he- sec migraine. 
Mine, sf. a mine. See miner, — Der. mineuT. 

sf, air, countenance; from It. mina 
(§ 25). — Dcr. minois, minaudeT, 

Mine, a mina (100 drachms); from L. 
mina. 

Miner, va, to mine, lead a gallery under- 
ground; from L. minare. Its doublet is 
mener, q. v. — Der. mine (verbal subst.), 
mineral, minerai. 

Mineral, sm. mineral, ore; adj. mineral. 
Sec miner, — Der. winern/iser, winera/isation, 
mi/tern/isateur, mineralogie (from mineral 
and \6yos), 

!Min4raiogie, sf. mineralogy. See mineral, 
— Der. mineralogisiej mineralogic\uc, 
MINET, sm. a cat, puss. Origin unknown. 
MINEUR, adj. under age, minor, sm. a minor; 
from L. minorem. For -orem=-e«r see 
§ 227. Its doublet is momdre, q.v. 
Miniature, s/. a miniature; from L. mi- 
ni atura, properly painting done with min- 
ium, the initials of MSS. being usually 
drawn with vermilion. — Der. mimaturhte, 
Minime, adj, very small; from L. minimus, 
i* Minimum, sm, a minimum; the L. 
minimum. 

MUnistdre, sm. a ministry ; from L.minis- 
terium. Its doublet is metier, q. v. — Der. 
ministeriid (of which the doublet is menes^ 
trel, q. v.). 

Ministre, sm, a minister; from L. mi- 
nister. 

t Minium, sm, minium, red lead; the L. 
minium. 

MINON, sm. a name for the cat ; used chiefly 
in a proverb, II entend hien chat sans qiCon 
dise mi non, used of any one quick of under- 
standing. See minet, 

MINOIS, sm. a pretty face. Sec ndne, 
Minorite, sf. a minority; from L. mino- 
ritatem*, from minor. 

.MINUIT, sm. midnight. Sec mi and nuit. 
Minuscule, adj, small (of letters) ; from L. 
minusculus. 

Minute, sf, a minute; from L. minuta, 
properly a small thingi whence a small 
space of time. Its doublet is menue, q. v. 
-—Der. minuter, 

Minutie, sf, a trifle; from L. minutia. 
This word was introduced by Cardinal de 


Retz, who explains it as chose mince et 
frivole. — Der. minutkwx, 

MIPARTI, adj, divided into two equal parts ; 
from tni and parti, 

+ Mirabelle,.y‘. a mirabelle (plum) ; from 
Sp. mirabel (§ 26). 

MUracle, sm. a miracle; from L, mira- 
culum. For -aculum « -oc/e, see § 254. 

Miraculeux, adj. miraculous; from L. 
miraculosus (so used in S. Augustine). 

MIRAGE, sm. a mirage. See mirer, 

MIRE, s/. sight (of a gun). See mirer. 

MIRER, va. to aim, aim at ; from L.mirari, 
to look with admiration, then to look 
earnestly, then, by diminution of sense, to 
aim. — Der. tmre (verbal subst.), m/roir, 
wi/rage. 

MIRLIFLORE, sm. a coxcomb. Origin un- 
known. 

MIRLITON, S7n. a reed-pipe. Origin un- 
known, 

MIROIR, sm, a mirror. See mirer. — Der. 
mroher, w/rortier. 

MIROITERIE, sf. looking-glass making. See 
miroir, 

fMisaine, a fore.sail ; from It. mezzana 

(§ 25). 

Misanthropie, sf. misanthropy ; from Or. 
fuuavOpomia. — Der, mhanthrope, misan- 
thropi(\uc. 

Miscellanies, sf. pi, a miscellany; from 
L. miscellanea. 

MISE, sf. a putting, laying, setting. See tnettre 
Its doublet is 7 ness€, q. v. 

Misirable, miserable; from L. mi sc 
rabilis. 

Misire, sf misery ; from L. miseria. . 

Misiricorde, sf. pity; from L. miseri 
co r d i a. — Dcr. w/Vr/cordieux. 

Missel, sm. a missal, i. e. a book containin 
the masses for sipcciai days ; der. froi 
missa. For-alis^-e/ see § 191. 

Missile, sm. a missile, projectile; a woi 
out of use; from L. missile (sc. telurn). 

Mission, sf. amission; fiom L. missi( 
nern. — Dcr, missionnnirc. 

Missive, sf. a missive; from L. missiv 
from missum, p. p. of mittcre. 

t Mistral, s?n. the mistral (north-wc 
wind of Provence) ; from Prov, mistn 
formerly maestral, It. maestrale, is t 
L. magistrslia, i. e. the masterful wii 
For loss of g see ^ * 30 * Mistral is 
doublet of magistral. 

MITAINE, MITON, sf a mitten, properlj 
half glove ; from a root miV, of Ger 
origin. O. H. G. mittatno, half (§ 20). 
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MITE, sf, a mite, tick; of Germ, origin, 
A. S. mite (§ 20). 

Mithridate, sm. an electuary, antidote 
against poison ; of hist, origin (§ 33), from 
Mithridates, King of Pontus. 

Mitigation, sf, mitigation; from L. miti- 
gationem. 

Mitiger, va» to mitigate; from L. miti- 
gate. 

MITON, sm. (1) a mitten, (2) a scrap of 
bread to put in soup. See mitaine, 

MITONNER, va, to coddle up. Sec mito/t. 

MITOYEN, rrd/. medial, middle ; from me* 
dieval L. medietanus For loss of d 
see § 120 ; for e=i see § 59; for -anus 
es -en see § 194; for e — 01 see accroire and 
§ 61. — Der. 7nitnyennct6. 

MITRAILLE, sf. old iron, small shot ; for-* 
merly mitaille; for addition of r sec 
chanvre. Mitaille is dim. of O. Fr. mite, 
a mite, small copper coin, whence it means 
morsels of copper, a sense it had as late 
as the 1 7th cent. Mite is of Germ, origin, 
Flem. rni/te (§ 27). — Der. mitraillcr, mi- 
trnilhde. 

Mitre, sf a mitre; from L. mitra. — Der. 
mitre, mitron. 

Mitron, sm. a baker’s man, properly one 
who wears a paper mitre. Sec mitre. 

Mixte, aJJ. mixed; from L. mixtus. 

Mixtion, sf mixtion, gold size; from L. 
m i xt i o n c m .—Der. mixtionner. 

Mixture sf a mixture; from L. mixtura. 

Mn6monique, adj. mnemonic; from Gr. 
/jtvrjfiOPiKTf (sc, ^tt of helping 

the nicmory). 

Mndmotechnie, sf mnemonics ; from Gr. 
liv^fiQjv and 

Mobile, adj. mobile, moveable ; from L. 
mobilis. Its doublet is meuhle, q. v. — 
Der. mo&i'Viaire, mohiliQi, mohilisQX, imwo- 
hile. 

Mobiliser.i/n. to liberate, mobilise (soldiers). 
See mobile. — Der. ;no6//{sation, immoW/iscr. 

Mobility, sf. mobility ; from L. mobili- 
tatem. For -tatem = -/c sec .§ 230. 

Modalitd, modality; from L. modali- 
tatem *, from modalis, dcr. from mo- 
dus. 

Mode, sf manner ; from L. modus.— Der. 
wiorfiste. 

t Mod Ale, .<(//!. a model; from. It. modello 
(§ 25). — Dcr. tnodelcr, modehgt, modelcut. 

Moddrateur, sm. a moderator ; from L. 
moderatorem. 

Moderation, sf moderation ; from L. mo- 
derationem. 


Moddrer, va. to moderate ; from L. mode- 

rari. 

Modeme, adj. modern ; from L, moder- 
nus (in Priscian). 

Modeste, adj. modest; from L. modestus. 

Modestie, sf. modesty; from L.modestia. 

ModicitA, sf smallness, moderateness ; from 
L. modicitatem. 

Modification, sf. modification ; from L. 
modificationem. 

Modifier, va. to modify; from L. modi- 
ficare. — Der. modificatif. 

Modique, adj. .moderate (in value) ; from 
L. modicus. 

Module, sm. a measure, diameter (of coins); 
from L. modulus. Its doublet is moule, 
q. V. 

Moduler, va. to modulate; from L. mo- 
dular i . — Der. modtdzlion. 

MOELLE. sf. a marrow. Prov. meolla, Sp. 
meoUo, from L. medulla, by Joss of d 
(see § 1 20), whence meolle by transposition 
of the vowels. — Der. f/toelleux. 

MOELLON, sm. ashlar. Origin unknown. 

MCEUF, sm. mood (of verbs) ; so found as 
late as Roll in, from L. modus. For ac- 
cented o - OBu see § 79 ; for final d */ see 
§ 122. 

MG)URS, jf pi. manners, morals ; from L. 
mores, by regular contr. (see § 51) of 
mdres into mor’s, whence moeurs. For 
o ■= eeu see § 79* 

MOI, pers. pron. (objective case), me, to me ; 
from L. ml, contr. of mihi. For isot 
see § 68. 

MOIGNON, sm. a stump (of an amputated 
limb). Origin unknown. 

MOINDRE, adj. (comp, and snperl. of petit), 
less, least ; formerly mendre, from L. minor, 
by regular contr. (see § 51) of minor to 
min’r, whence O. Fr. mendre. For nr** 
ndr sec absoudre; for i — ^ see § 72. 
Mendre becomes moindre by e = o/, see 
§ 72. Moindre is a doublet of mineur^ 
q. V. — Der. amoindrii. 

MOINE, sm. a monk ; from a type monius ♦, 
from Gr. fcdvoc, by transposing i, see cha^ 
twine and § 84. We are assured of the 
existence of the form monius * by its 
deriv. monialis * found in a document, 
dated a. d. 649. — Der. momerie. 

MOINEAU, sm. a sparrow ; formerly moinel, 
moisnel, contr. of moissonel, dim. of O. Fr. 
mois.son, from a supposed L. muscionem*, 
a little bird, from musoa, i. e. properly a 
fly-catcher. Muscionem becomes moisson. 
For Use Of see § 100; for soio^BSSO see 



agencer, Moissonel, dim. of moisson^ is 
regularly contr. (se^ § 52) to viois'neU 
whence tminel (see § 148), lastly moinean 
(sec § 282). (Littre holds that the two 
O. Fr. forms moisnel and moinelf are dimi- 
nutives respectively of moissun, a fly- 
catcher, and moinCt a monk, and that 
moineau is the later form, the * solitary 
little bird,* not the ‘fly-catching little bird*: 
he quotes in support the Vulgate ‘passer 
solitarius in tecto.' The other form is pre- 
ferred by Die^.) 

MOINS, adv. less, lacking, too little ; from 
L. minus. For contr. of minus to min’s 
see § 51, whence moins; for i=:oz see 
§ 68 . 

f Moire, sm, a waved or watered textile 
fabric ; with Engl, mohair from Ar. moh‘ 
hayyar 30). — Der. mo/rer. 

MOIS, i/M. a month ,* from L. mensis. For 
ns = s see § 163; for e = oi see § 62. 

MOISE, sf. a couple, brace (in carpentry). 
Origin unknown. (Gaston Paris gives 
L. mensa; cp. toise from tensa, and mots 
from mensis.) 

MOISIR, vn. to be mouhly ; forntprly 
tnuisirt from L. mucere. For u = w<-=oi 
see angoisse; for c=s see § 129 ; for e~i 
see § 59. — Der. wo/sissure, moisi (partic. 
subst.). 

MOISSON, sf. harvest; from L. messionem 
(found in Varro). For e = oisec § 62. — 
Der. wzo/.sso«ner, 7wrj/s.so«iicur. 

MOITE, adj, damp, moist ; formerly moiste^ 
from L, musteus der. from mustum. 
Musteus becomes regularly mustius (sec 
Hist. Gram. p. 66), whence mniste<, by 
u — Of (see § 100), lastly ?noite by loss of * 
(sec 5. 148)* — Der. 7 W^;fVcur. 

MOITIE, sf. half; from L. medietatem. 
For loss of medial d see § 120; for e — oi 
see § 62 ; for the more unu.sual change of 
-atom = -ic see nmitie. 

MOL, adj. soft ; from L. mollis. Its doublet 
is mot/, q. V. — Der. /rzoilasse, 77fo/lemeiit, 
mollet, mo/eton. 

Molaire, adj. molar; from L. molar is. 
Its doublet is metiWre. 

MOlE, STM. a mole, pierhead ; from L. moles. 

Molecule, sf. a molecule, particle; from 

tf#chol. Lat. molccula *, dim, of moles. — 
Der. mriUciihSxa, 

Molester, va.to molest; from L. moles- 
tare. 

MOLETTE. sf. a painter*s grindstone, rowel; 
from a dim. of L. mola. 

MOLLASSE, adj, flabby. See mol. 


MOLLESSE, sf. softness ; from L. mollitia. 
der. from mollis. For -itia = -esse see 
§ 245 * 

MOLLET, adj. softish; a dim. of mol (mou). 

MOLLET, sm. calf (of the leg). See mol. 

Mollifier, t/a. to mollify; from L. molli- 
ficare. 

MOLLIK, va. to soften; from L. mollire. 

Mollusque, sm. a mollusc, shclltish ; from 
L. mollusca. 

Moment, sm. a moment ; from L. momen- 
tum. 

Momentan^, adj. momentary; from L. 
momentaneiis (so used by St. Jerome). 

MOMERIE, sf, mummery, masquerade ; from 
O. Fr. momer ; of Germ, origin. Germ. 
mnmmen (§ 20). 

f Momie, s/. a mummy; from It. mummia 
(§ 25), which from Ar. momnin (§ 30). 

MON, poss. adj. my, mine ; from L. meum. 
For meum = mum see § 102 (cp. sam - 
stiam in Ennius). Mum becomes tmn 
by u==o (see § 93) and m = 7T (see § 161). 

Monacal, adj. monachal, imuikish ; from L. 
monachalis. 

Monachismo, sm. monkery; from L. 
monachismus. 

Monade, sm. a monad ; from L. m o n a d c m , 
found in Isidore of Seville. 

Monadelphio, sf, (Hot.) monadclphy ; 
from Gr. fxovos and d 5 €X(/>d$, 

Monandrie, sf. (Dot.) monandria; from 
Gr. fiovos and dyijp. 

Monarchie, sf. monarchy ; from Gr. fjiovop- 
\ia . — Der. 7;/n77a;'c/7i(pie, momirch\stQ. 

Monarchique, adj. monarLhicai. See 
monarchie. 

Monarque, sm. a monarch; from Gr. 
fivy 6 pxv 9 > 

Monastdre, sm. a monastery ; from L. 
nionasteriuin*. Its doublet is O. Fr. 77/0//- 
/ier, q. v. 

Monastique, adj. monastic; from L. 
monasticiis *. 

Monaut, adj. oue-enred ; from Gr. ptoy/uros. 

MONCEAl/, sm. a heap; formerly moncel. 
Moncel is from L. monticellum, a hill- 
shaped heap, der. from montem by regular 
contr. (see § 52) of monticellum to 
mont’cellum. For tc«c see adjuger; 
for ellum •= el = eau see § 204. — Der. (Iroiii 
O. Fr. moncel) e/monctUT. 

MONDAIN, adj, mundane, worldly; from L. 
mundanus. For u=:o see § 98; for 
-anus — -M{7i see § 194. — Der. mi.ndan\\(i. 

MONDE, sm. tbe world ; from L. mundus. 
For see § 98. 
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MONDE, adj, clean (of animals) ; from L. 
mundus. For u==o see § 98. — Der. im- 
monde, 

MONDER, va. to clean ; from L. mundare. 
For u so see § 98. 

Mondtaire, adj. monetary ; from L. m one- 
tar i us, properly a money-dealer. 

Moniteur, sir. a monitor ; from L. moni- 
toreni. 

Monition, s/. an admonition; from L. 
monitionem. 

Monitoire, sm. a monitory ; adj. monitory 
(used only as qualifying the subst. lettre) ; 
from L. monitorius. — Der. moni/orial. 

MONNAIE, a/, coin, money ; formerly iro«-‘ 
note; from L. moneta (a name of the 
goddess Jiino. Juno moneta, the warning 
goddess (inoneo) ; coin used to be struck in 
her temple, whence the word monnaie^ cp. 
the Germ, thaler from the Joachims//pa/ in 
Bohemia). For loss of t see § 118; for 
n-nn see ennemi ; for e = o<:=af see § 62. 
— Der. monnaytXf monnay^i^t, monnaytoi. 

Monochrome, adj. monochromatic; from 

, Gr. /Aovoy pantos. 

Monocorde, sm. a monochord; from Gr. 

Iiov6xophot. • 

Monocotylddone, sf. (Bot.) a monocoty- 
ledon ; from Gr. and KorvXrihijv. 

Monoecie, sf. (Bot.) monoecia ; from Gr. 
/idvos and olniq.. 

Monogramme, sm. a monogram; from 
Gr. lAovot and ypdfjifjia. 

Monographic, sf. a monograph ; from Gr. 
puvoM and ypa^uv. 

Monoique. adj. (Bot.) androgynous ; from 
Gr. fiovoM and oinoi. 

Monolithe, sm. a monolith; from Gr. 
pioyuXiOos. 

Monologue, sir. a monologue; from Gr. 
iiovoXoyia. 

Monomanie, sf. a monomania ; from Gr. 
li 6 vot and pavia. — Der. monomanc. 

Mondme, sm. (Algebra) a monome ; from 
Gr. iiov 6 o). 

Monopdtale, adj. (Bot.) monopetalous ; 
from Gr. fidvos and viroKov. 

Monophylle, adj. (Bot.) mopophyllous ; 
from«#r. fiovutpvWot, 

Monopole, sm. a monopoly; from Gr. 
fiovonwKia. — Der. monopoltor, monopohstx. 

Monosyllabe, sm. a monosyllable ; from 
Gr. fiOPoai^Kka^os. — Dcr. monosyllabique. 

Monotone, adj. monotonous; from Gr. 
gordrovot. — Der. monoionie, 

MONS. sm. abbreviation of monsieur, or 
monsei^ngur. 
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MONSEIGNEUR, sm. my lord, your lordship. 
See moR and seigneur. — Der. monseigneurvstt. 

MONSIEUR, sm. sir. See moit and sieur. 

Monstre, sm. a monster; from L. mon-» 
strum. 

Monstrueux, adj. monstrous; from L. 
monstruosus. For -osus — •-eux see 
§ 229. — Der. monstruosxti. 

MONT, sm. a mountain, hill ; from L. mon- 

I tern. — Der. mon/er, amoit/. 

MONTAGNE, sf, a mountain ; from L. mon- 

I tanea*, der. horn montem. For -anea 
—•ague see § 243. — Der. montagnzxd, 
monfagneux. 

MONTER, va. to ascend. See mont. — ^Der. 
montage, montde (partic. subst.), moR/ant, 
moR/cur, moR/oir, montnxe, dkmonter, rc- 
monter, snxmonter. 

Monticule, sm. a hillock ; from L. monti- 
culus. 

Mont-joie, a heap of stones thrown up 
(in sign of victory, or to mark a path), 
thence used for a sign-post ; from the hill 
near Paris on which S. Denis was martyred; 
thence, by extension (§ 13) to any heap of 
stones. Thanks to S. Denis the word 
Mont-joie came also to be used as the war. 
cry of the French army; and finally, the 
name of the King-at-aitnsin France. From 
mont and joie, q.v. 

MONTRE, sf. (i) the action of shewing 
anything ; (2) the thing shown, a sample ; 
(3) a glass case, in which valuables are 
shown; (4) an appearance, show, parade, 
review (of troops) ; (5) a watch (properly 
the glass which protects the works of a 
watch). See nwntrer. 

MON TRER, va. to show, point out ; for- 
merly monstrer ; from L. monstrare. 
For loss of s see § 148. 

Montueux, adj. hilly; (^om L. montn- 
osus. For - 08 U 8 ~-e 7 /x see § 229. 

Monument, sm. a monument J from L. 
monumentum. — Der. monumenta\, 

MOOUER (SE), vpr. to mock. Origin un- 
known. — Der. moquerie, moquenx 

MOC^ETTE, sf, a rich carpet. Origin un- 
known. 

MORAILLES, sf. horse-twitchers (in farriery). 
Origin unknown. — Der. moraillon. 

MORAINE, sf a moraine, rampart of stone, 
brought down by a glacier, and deposited 
along its sides. Origin unknown. 

Moral, adj. moral; from L. moralis.— • 
Der. morn/iser. 

Morale, sf ethics ; from L. moralis (u»ed 
as a subst. in Ennodius). 
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Moraliser. i*. to mowlise. See mord.— MORICAUD, m. • blkdcamoor. See «mre. 

Dcr. moraiiswr, moraliste, dhnoralistr. Mongeror, wie to form the morili of 
Morality >/ morality; from L. morali- rei'riniand; from L. morigerari. 

tatein. For -tatem— /ef sec § 23®- ^^*^*^*'^* t of Germ. 

Morbide, adj. morbid ; from L. morbidus. origin, O. H. G. morhila (§ ao). 
fjBfforbidesse, sf, morbidity; from It. I + Mori on, sw. a morion, helmet ; from It 
morhidezza (§ 25)- woritmt (§ 25). 

MORCEAU, sM. 2 morsel ; formerly Morez/J MORNK, adj, du/J, downcast; of Germ. 
orjginaUy morse/, It, morsello, from L. origin, 0 . H.G. wiorw/i, to moiirn (§ jo). 
morseUum* found in late Lat. docu- t Morn e, s/«. a mountain ; iiitrod. from the 
ments: properly a thing bitten, mouthful, I Antilles, Sp. morron (§ 26). 
morsellum being a dim. ofmorsum, p. p. jMoroso, adj, morose ; from L. niorosiis. 
of mordere. Cp. Germ, disse// from de/sze/i, I Jllorosit^, s/l morosity ; from L. in or os i- 
Morsellum becomes successively O. Fr. I tatem. 

morse/, then morce/ (for a==c see cereuet/), 1 3 /[OTphAo» srn. Morpheus; from Gr. Mop- 
lastly morceau (for ellum = e/ = eau, see <pevt. — Der, morp/tine, 

§ 204^. Alorceau is a doublet of museau, Morphine, s/, (Med.) morphine. See 
q. V. — Der. (from O. Fr. morcel) morcelet. Morphie. 

MORCELER, vn, to parcel out. See mor- MORS, sm. a bit (of a bridle); from L. 

ceau. — Der. morce/Ienieiit. morsus. 

Mordicant, corrosive ; from L. mor- MORSURE, sf. a bite, sting; from L. 

dicantein, der. from mordere. morsura*, der. from L. morsus. 

fMordicus, adv. tenaciously, stoutly; MORT, (or ^/.)dead; from L. mor- 
the L. mordicus. . tuus. For mortuus = mortus see § 

MORDILLER, to nibble. See mordre, 51. 

MORDORE, sm. reddish brown ; formerly MORT, sf. death ; from L. mortem. 

more dore, compd. of dore (q. v.) and more, i* Mortadelle, sf an Italian sausage ; 
which is from L. maurus, a Moor. For ffom It. monadella (§ 25). 
au — 0 see § 107. Mortaise, sf. a mortise (carpentry). Origin 

MORDRE, va. to bite; from L. mordere. unknown. 

For mordere = mordere see Hist. Gram. Mortality, sf. mortality; fromL. mortal i- 
p. 133. MordSre becomes mordre by tatem. 

dropping h, see § 51. — Der. demordre, re- MORTEL, adj, mortal; from L. mortalis. 
mordre. For >alis = -e/ see § 191. 

MORE, sm. a Moor, blackamoor ; from L. MORTIER, sm. a mortar ; from L, mor- 
Maurus. For au = o see § 107. — Der. tarium. For -arium = -ier see § 198. 

moresque, moreau (formerly morel, for el— Mortification, sf. mortification; from L. 
eau see § 204), morelle, morillon, moricaud. morti ficatioiicni. 

MORFIL, sm. a wire-edge (of razors, etc.). Mortifier, va. to mortify; from L. niorti- 
See mor/ and fl. ficare. — Dcr, rnor/^ant, 

MORFONDRE, vfl. to chill, properly a veteri- Mortuaire, at//, mortuary; from L. mor- 
nary term, meaning to strike a chill, with tuarius. 

nasal catarrh, in a horse. Morfondre is MORUE, sf. the codfish. Origin un- 
compd. of morve (a horse’s disorder) and known. 

fondre. • MORVE, sf, glanders, nasal mneons ; from L. 

MORGELINE, sf. (Dot.) chickweed. It. morbus, properly disea.se in general, the 

mordigallina ; a plant much liked by diseases of animals being usually very 

poultry, as is shown by its derivation from vaguely designated ; just as we talk of 
morsus galliuae, whence mursgeline, then dogs having the distemper, without speci- 

morgeline. For loss of s see § 148; for fyiiig which distemper. For contraction of 

ga!IliTLQ,= geline see geline, sense see § 13. For b — v see § 113. — Der< 

MORGUE, (i) sf. gravity, cold pride. — Der. morveux. 

morguer. (2) a room at the entrance of f Mosaique, .s/*. mosaic; from It. mu- 
a prison (used as a sort of depot), morgue. saico (§ 25). 

Origin unknown. Mosalque, Oiff. Mosaic (of Moses); from 

Monbond, in a dying state; from j L. niosaicus. 

L, moribundus. ^fMosqu^e, sf. a mosque; of Orienta 







origin, Ar. tnesdjid, through It. mosehea 
m » 5 . 30 )- 

mot, sm. a word. It. mo//o, from L. mut- 
turn: *Non audet dicere muttum/ says 
Lucilius. Cornutus says, bn the first Satire 
of Persius, * Proverbialiter dicimus, mut* 
turn nullum eniiseris, id est verbum.* For 
usso see § 97. 

t Motet, sm, a motet; from It. motetto 

(§ 25)* 

Moteur, sm. a mover, motive power ; from 
L. motoreni. 

Motif, sm, a motive; from L. motivus , 
der. from niotiim, lit. ‘that which 
moves * to the doing of anything. — Der. 
motiver. 

Motion, 5/ a motion ; from L. motion em. 

MOTTE, >/. a clod. Origin uncertain. 

MotUS, interj, mum 1 Origin unknown. 

MOU, adj. soft ; from mol, of which it is a 
doublet. P'or ol — ou see § 157. — Der. 
mou (sm.). 

MOUCHARD, sm. a police-spy. Sec mouche. 

MOUCHE, sf. a fly; formerly mousche, from 
L. musca. For u=om see § 97 ; for ca 
= eAe see §§ 1 26, 54; for loss of s see § 148. 
—Der. mouchcTow, mouchzrdi, mouchtXtx, 
mottchtuTWt, vmouchet. 

MOUCHER, va. to wipe the nose ; from L. 
muccare^, from mucus. Muccare is 
found in the^ Germanic Codes : ‘ Si nasum 
excusserit ut muccare non possit,* in the 
Ripiiarian Code, v. 2. Muccare becomes 
moucher by cc - ch, see acheter, and u — 
on, sec § 97. — Der. mouchoir, mouchettes, 
moucheuT. mouchure. 

MOUCHETER, va. to spot, speckle. See 
mouche. — Der. mouchetoxe. 

MOUDRE, va. to grind ; formerly moldre, 
originally moire, from L. molere, by 
regular contr. (sec § 51) of mdldre to 
moPre, whence O. Fr. moire, whence 
moldre (for lr-~ldr sec ab^oudre and Hist. 
Gram. p. 73), then moudre (for ol^ou see 
§ 1 .S 7 ). 

MOUE, sf. a pouting face ; of Germ, origin, 
Noth, tnowe (§ 28). 

MOUETTE, sf. a gull, seamew; dim. of 
O. Fr, moue ; of Germ, origin. Germ, mowe 
(§ 28). 

MOUFLE, sf. a muffler, glove; from L. 
muifula*, found in Carol, documents ; 
thus a Capitulary of A. d. 817 says ‘Ut 
muffulae vcrvecinae monachis dentur.’ 
And again a little further on, 'Wantos in 
aestatc, muffulas in hienie verveciiias.* 
MuflUla is of Germ, origin, Neth. moffel 


(§ ao). By loss of a (sm $ 51) mtiifhlA 
becomes mufflak whence tnot^. For u 
»0M see § 97. 

MOUFLE, (i) a system of pulleys. (2) 
sm. (Chem.) a muffle. Origin unlmown. 

MOUFLON, sm. (Mamm.) a mufflon, species 
of w'ild ram. Origin unknown. 

MOUILLER, va. to wet, steep in water; from 
L. molliare*, der. from mollis. Cp. the 
same metaphor in Germ, einweichen, from 
weieh. For see § 54, 5 ; foro«ois 

see § 86. — Der. mouillstge, mouiUoit^ 

mouillyxxt, mom 7 /efte. 

MOULE, sf. a muscle (sea-shell) ; formerly 
tmusle, Languedoc muscle, from L. mus- 
culuB, by regular contr. (see § 51) of 
musciUus to musc’lus, whence mousle 
(for usoM see § 97 ; for cl = / see male), 
lastly moule (for loss of s see § 148). Moule 
is a doublet of muscle, q. v. 

MOULE, sm. a mould ; formerly molle, ori- 
ginally modle, from L. modulus, by 
regular contr. (see § 51) of mddiilus to 
mod’lus ; whence O. Fr. modle, which be- 
comes molle by dl^U, see § 168; lastly 
moule, by ol^ou, see § 157. Moule is a 
doublet of module, q. v. — Der. mou/er, 
iwow/ure, moi//eur, moulsige. 

MOULER, va. to mould. See above. 

MOULIN, sfti. a mill; from L. xnolinus*, 
in medieval Lat. documents : ‘ Si quis in- 
genuus in molino alieno furaverit, ei cujus 
est molinus . . .’ Lex Salica, p. xxiv. i. The 
classical form is fern, molina. Molinus 
becomes moulin by o = ou, see § 86. — Der. 
mouUnoX, mouUntx, moulimgo, moulincux. 

MOULT, adv. very ; from L. multum. The 
word is now entirely obsolete. For o^ou 
see § 86. 

MOULURE, sf a moulding. See moule. 

MOURIR, vn. to die ; from L. mpriii (an 
archaic form of mori, found in Plautus and 
also in Ovid). For 5 ~oi< see § 76. — Der. 
mourAtit, 

MOURON, sm. (Bot.) the pimpernel. Origin 
unknown. 

fMourre, sf. morn (a game); from It. 
morra (| 25). 

fMousquet, sm. a musquet; from It. 
moschetto (§ 25). — Der. mousquetske, mOMS- 
quetn^e, mousquet^xve. 

t Mousqueton, sm, a musquetoon ; from 
It. moschettone (§ 25). 

MOUSSE, adj. blunt ; of Germ, origin, Neth. 
mots (§ 27). — Der. emousser. 

t Mousse, sm. a cabin boy; from It. 
mozzo, properly a lad (§ 25). 
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MOUSSE, (Hot.) moss ; of Germ, origin, 

- O. H. O. fitos (§ ao). For o ~ oti see § 86. 

Der. mousse (foam, froth, from its like* 
ness to the plant), mousscr, 

Mousseline, sf. muslin ; of hist, origin, see 
§ .^3 : it was originally made at Mossoul. 

MOUSSER, vn. to froth. See mousse, — Der. 
mot/S 5 oir, moussu, mot/sseux. 

MOUSSERON, sm, a mushroom. See 
mousse, 

i'MoUBSOn, sf, a monsoon; from Port. 
moustw (§ 26), and this from Ar. mausim 

(S 30)- 

t Moustache, sf a moustache ; from It. 
mostaccio (§ 25). 

t Moustique, sm, (Entom.) a mosquito ; 
from Sp. mosquito (§ 26). For transposition 
of mosquite to moustique see Hist. Gram, 
p. 77 — Der. momtiqimxe, 

moOt, sm, must (unfermented wine) ; for- 
merly moustt from L. mustum. For 
Ussot/ see § 97 ; for loss of s'see § 148.— 
Der. mott/arde (mustard, made from must or 
vinegar). 

MOUTARDE, sf mustard. See mout. — Der. 
moutard'xex, 

moOtier, sm, a monastery ; formerly 
moustier, earlier mostier, originally monstier 
(in a loth-cent. poem), from L. monas- 
terium, by contr. (see § 52) of monas- 
t6ritiin to mon’sterium; whence O. Fr. 
mon^tier. For e — ie see § 56. Monstier 
becomes mostier by ns^s, see § 163 ; then 
moustier hy o = om, see § 86; lastly modtier 
by dropping 5, see § 148. Moutier is a 
doublet of monastere^ q. v. 

MOUTON, sm, a sheep. Origin unknown. 
— Der. moutonweXf moutonwtoXt mouton- 
nier. 

MOUTURE, sf a grinding (of corn, etc.); for- 
merly molture, from L. molitura, by 
regular contr. (see § 52) of xnoUttiTa to 
moltura, whence molture, whence mouture. 
For ol^ou see § 157. 

MOUVANCE,./. (feudal) tenure. Seemouvoir. 

MOUVEMENT, sm, a movement; frdtn L. 
moTimentum. For o^ou see § 86; for 
i-=e*sec § 68. 

MOUVER, va, to stir (the ground in gardens, 
etc.). Sec mouvoir, of which it is the doublet. 

MOUVOIR, va. to move ; from L. xnovere. 
For o^ou see § 76; for e«oi see § 61. 
Its doublet is ino»i/er.— Der. moffvant, 
mouvance, 6mouvoir, 

fMoza, sm, (Surg.) moxa ; of Chinese 

' origin, the thing having been introduced 
from China (§ 31). 


MOYEN, ad/, middle, mean; from L. media* 
nus. For loss of medial d see { 120; 
for -anus » ~en see § 194; for e 01 see 
§ 61. Moyen is a doublet of median^ q. v. 
— Der. moyenvk, 

MOYEN, sm, a mean, means. See above. — 
Der. moyenwet, 

MOYENNANT,/re)>. in consideration of (the 
pres, partic. of moyenner), 

MOYENNER, va, to mediate. Sec moyen , — 
Der. moyenmnt, 

l^OYEU, sm, a nave-box, centre. Prov. 
moiol; from L. modiolus (for loss of 
medial d see § 120), hence O. Fr. moieul 
(for -olusss-er// see § 253), whence moyets 
by dropping final /, see § 158. 

MO, p.p, of 7 nouvoir, moved ; formerly meu, 
from L. motus. For loss of t see § 118 ; 
for 6s2eu see § 79; for eu-u see 
euree, 

MUABLE, adj. mutable; from L. mutabilis. 
For loss of medial t see § 1 1 7 ; for -abilis 
— -able see affable. 

Mucilage, sm, mucilage; der. from L. 
mucus on the lines of cartilage, — Der. 
mucilagxweox, 

Mucositd, mucosity; der. from L. mu- 
cosus. 

t Mucus, sm, mucus ; the L. mucus. 

MUE, sf. a coop, mew. See muer. 

MUE, adj. speechless, used only in the phrase 
rage mue, Mue is from L. muta, by loss 
of medial t, see § 118. 

MUER, vn. to moult, mew ; from L. mu- 
tare. For the restriction in meaning .^ee 
§ 13. Mutare becomes muer by dropping 
the medial t, see § 117. — Der. mue (verbal 
siibst.), musLOce, remuer. 

MUET, adj. dumb, mute; dim. in -et of 
O.Fr. mUf which is from L. mutus. For 
-utus = -w see § 201. 

MUETTE, sf a mew, hunting lodge; the 
archaic form of meute. For the etymology 
see meute and aceueillir. In the 18th cent. 
muette was prone !, meute^ as may be seen 
from a letter of Marshal Richelieu, who 
speaks of a visit a la Meute, a hunting- 
lodge in the Bois de Boulogne now both 
pronounced and spelt La Muette, 

MUFLE, sm. a muzzle, snout. From the 
Germ, muffel (§ 27). — Der. muflxex, 

i* Mufti, 5m. a chief oflicer in Mohammedan- 
ism, to whose decision is a last appeal from 
the judgment of a Kadi ; from Ar. moufti 
(§ .^o). 

, Muge, sm, (Ichth.) a mullet ; from L. mu- 

I 



MUQIR- 

Mug^r, vn, to bellow, low; from L. mu* 
gire. — Der. mt/g'issant, mugissement. 

MUGUET, A’w. (Bot.) the lily of the valley ; 
formerly musguet, a dim. of a form muge or 
musquet from L. musous, mu«k. For 
see adjuger ; for loss of s see* § 148. 
Muguet is a doublet of mu&cade^ muscat^ 
q. V. — Der. muguet (a fop who scents him- 
self with musk), mugueUx. 

MUID, stn, a ‘muid,* hogshead ; from L. mo- 
dius. For o^ui by attraction of 1 see 

§ 84. 

f Mul&tre, adj. a mulatto; corruption of 
Hispano-American mulate^ which from Sp. 
mulato (§ 26). 

H* Mule, sf, a slipper ; from It. mula ($ 25). 

MULE, 5/ a she-mule. It. mula^ from L. 
mula. 

MULET, sm, a he-mule ; dim. of O. Fr. mul, 
which is from L. mulus. — Der. muletitx. 

Mulet, sm. (Ichth.) a mullet ; dim. of O.Fr. 
mulle which is from L. mulla. 

MULOT, sm. a field-mouse; of Germ, origin, 
being a deriv. of a root ;»»/, answering to 
Neth. wo/, a mole (§ 27). 

Multiflore, adj, (Bot.) many-flowered ; 
from L. multiflorus *, found in Isidore of 
Seville. 

Multiforme, adj, multiform ; from L. 
multiformis. 

Multiple, ad/,, multiple; from L. multi- 
plex. 

Multiplicande,.sw. (Math.) a multiplicand; 
/rom L. iiiultiplicandus. 

Multiplicateur, sm. (Math.) a multiplier; 
from L. multiplicatorem. 

Multiplication, s/l (Math.) multiplication ; 
from L. multiplicationem. 

Multiplicity, multiplicity; from L. 
multipliciiatem *, from multiplicus. 

Multiplier, va, to multiply ; from L.*mul- 
ti plica re. For loss of c see p/ier. 

Multitude, a multitude; from L. mul- 
titudinem. 

Multivalve, ad/. (Conch.) multivalve ; 
compd. of L. multus and Fr. va/ve (q. v.). 

Municipal, ad/, municipal ; from L. niu- 
n i c i p a 1 i s. — Der. municipalxto. 

Municipe, sm. a municipal government ; 
from L. municipium. 

Munificence, sf. munificence; from L. 
munificentia. For -tia — -cesee agencer, 

Munir, va. to provide (with sustenance, or 
means of defence) : from L. muni re. 

Munition, sf. ammunition, provisions ; from 
L. munitionem from munire. — Der, 
munitionner, munitionmixe. 


^MUSE. atti 

Muqueuz, adj. mucous; fromL. mucosus. 
For see § 229. 

MUR, sm. a wall ; from L, miirus.— Der. 
wurer, wuraille, emmi/rer. 

MOr, adj, ripe; iformerly wstlr, Prov. madur^ 
It. maturo, from L. maturus by loss of 
medial t, see § 1 1 7 ; whence meur (for 
a e see § 54), then meur (for synxresis of 
eU — ett see Hist. Gram. p. 38), lastly mdr 
by eu^ti, see curee. — Der. murix. 

MURAILLE, sf. a wall, rampart. See mur. 

Mural, adj. mural ; from L. muralis. 

MURE, sf. a mulberry ; formerly meure, from 
L. mora, fern, form of L. moriun. For 
os^eu see $ 79, hence meur; then eu = u 
see curee, whence mure. — Der. warier. 

MUREMENT, adv, maturely. See mur. 

MurAne, sf. a sea-eel, murxna; from L. 
muraena. 

MURER, va, to wall (up). See mur. 

t Murex, sm. murex, purple; the L. murex. 

Muriate, sm. (Chem.) a muriate ; from L. 
muria (salt, properly brine, muriate of 
soda being an extract of sea salt). — Der. 
wariorique. 

mOrier, sm. a mulberry-tree. See mure. 

mORIR, vn, to ripen. See wt 2 r. 

Murmure, sw. a murmur; from L. mur- 
mur. 

Murmurer, vn, to murmur, grumble ; from 
L. murmurare. 

Musaraigne, sf. a shrewmouse; from L. 
musarancus. For -araiieiis=-araig«e 
see araignee. 

MUSARD, sm. a trifler, loiterer ; adj. loiter- 
ing. See muser. 

Muse, sm. musk ; from L. museum *, in 
S. Jerome. — Der. musquex. 

tMuscade, sf. a nutmeg; from Prov. 
muscada, which from L. muscata*, der. 
from museum. Its doublet is musquM . — 
Dcr. nwscaditx, muscadwx (a musk-lozenge, 
thence a fop). 

Muscadin, shi, a musk-lozenge, a dandy. 
See muscade. 

■)* Muscat, sm, muscat (grapes); from 
Prov. muscat, which is from L. muscatus*, 
der. from L. museum. Its doublet is mu- 
guet, q. V. 

Muscle, sm. a muscle ; from L. musculus. 
For musculus = musclus see § 51. Its' 
doublet is moule, q. v. « 

Musculaire, adj. muscular; from L. mus- 
cularis. 

Musculeux, adj. muscular; from L. mus- 
culosus. For -osuss-er/x sec § 229. 

Muse, sf. a muse ; from L. musa. 



MUSXAV^HAQER 


%6i 

MUSEAU, sm. a muzzle; formerly musd^ 
Prov. munel, Musil it dim. of mvs#, 
a mouth, in O.Fr. Muse answers to It. 
musOt from a Lat. muaus’i'^ a muzzle, in 
8th-cent. documents : * Inauper et oblatran- 
tes canes muaibus sanctam ecclesiam .... 
velJent expugnari ’ (Epist. Adrian!, a.i>. 784). 
Musua is a transformation of moraua, by 
o*su, see cures, and by rss^s, see § 154; 
cp. dorsum, das. O.Fr. muse gives a 
dim. musel, whence mustier, afterwards 
museau\ for el tan see § 157. This 
etymology is confirmed by Prov. which has 
kept the r and says munel, derived straight 
from morsellum*. Museau is a doublet 
of viorceau, q. v. 

MusAe, >m. a museum ; from L. museum. 

MUSELER, va, to muzzle. See museau . — 
Der. museliere, emmuseler. 

Muser, vn. to loiter, dawdle. Origin un- 
known. — Der. ;;;;/>ard, amuser. 

MUSETTE, sf. a bagpipe, drone; dim. of 
O. Fr. mu>e, verbal subst. of Low L. musare*, 
der. from musa, a song. 

tMus^um, sm. a museum; the L. mu- 
seum. 

Musical, adj, musical. See musique, 

Musicien, smf. a musician. See musique, 

Musique, sf. music; from L. musica. — 
Der. musics], musicien. 

Musquer, va. to musk. — Der. musque, the 
doublet of which is muscade. 

MUSSER (SE), vpr. to hide, conceal oneself. 
Origin unknown. 

Mutability, sf. mutability; from L. mu- 
tabilitatem. For -tatem = -/e see § 
230. 

Mutation, sf. mutation ; from L. muta- 
tionem. 

Mutilation, sf, mutilation ; from L. muti- 
lationeni. 


Mutiler, va, to mutilatq; from L, muti- 
*.lare. 

MUTIN, adj. obstinate, mutinous. See meute. 

—Der. mutiner, mdinetie, 

Mutifme, sm, dumbness; from L. mu- 
tus. 

Mutuel, adj. mutual ; from L. mutualis *, 
der. from mutuus. 

Myographie, sf. myography; from Gr. 
fivs and ypdtpfiv. 

Myologie, sf. myology ; from Gr. /ids and 
\6yos. 

Myope, adj. shortsighted ; from Gr. /ivcmp. 
— Der. myopic. 

Myotomie, sf. myotomy; from Gr. /ivs 
and To/iq. 

Myriade, sf. a myriad ; from Gr. /xvpioi. 
Myriamdtre, sm. a myriameter ; from Gr. 

/ivpioi and /lirpov. See mitre. 
Myriapode, stn. (Kntom.) a myriapod; 

from Gr. /ivpioi and irons, iroSds. 
Myrobolan, sm. (Hot.) myrobolan ; from 
L. myrobulanum. 

Myrrhe, sf. myrrh ; from L. myrrh a. 
Myrte, sm. a myrtle ; from L. myrtus. — 
Der. wyr/ille. 

MystAre, a mystery; from L. myste- 
rium. — Der. mystericnx. 

Mysticity, sf. mysticism ; from L. mysti- 
citatem*, der. from mysticus. 
Mystiiier, va. to mystify, hoax ; from L. 
mystificare*, a word fabricated from the 
root of Lat. mysteriuin. Mystificare 
is properly to deceive secretly. — Der. mysti- 
yJcation, mysrj^cateur. 

Mystique, adj. mystic ; from L. mysticus. 
— Der, mysticismc. 

My the, sm. a myth, fable ; from Gr. /ivOot. 
Mythologie, sf. mythology ; from Gr. 
/ivBoKoyia. — Der. wy/Ao/ogique, mythology 
iste, mythologuc. 


N. 


fNabab, sm. a nabob; of Eastern origin, 
Ar. nmuab, a lieutenant (§ 30). 

Mabot, smf. a dwarf. Origin unknown, 
tifacaraft, sm. nacarat; from Sp. naca- 
rado (§ 26). 

NACELLE, sf. a wherry, boat: from L. ua- 
vicella*, dim. of navis, by regular contr. 
(see § 52) of navicella to nav’ceUa, 
whence' nace/Ze ; for vo=:c see § 141. 


t Nacre, sf. mother-of-pearl. Sp. nakar, 
of Oriental origin, Pers. nakar (§ 30). — 
Der. nacr6. 

+ Nadir, swi. (Astron.) nadir; from Ar. 

nathir. placed over against (§ 30). 
fNaffe, sf. orange-flower ; from Ar. naflia 

(5 3o)- 

NAGER, va. to swim; from L. navigare 
(used by Ovid for * to swim *), by regular 



contr. (tee ) 5a) of na^igaro to nav** 
gare, whence nagtr; for vg»^ see $ 14X 
Nagir is a doublet of naviguer, q. v. — Der. 
ixa^eoire, nagi (verbal sobst.), nageui, 
tiag 6 e. 

NAGUfeRE, adv. lately; in O. Fr. written n'a 
guirest a compd. of ne, avoir, and guens, 
which originally meant ‘much*: jeVai vu 
n'a gueres, i. e. * I have seen him, not long 
ago/ In O. Fr, the verb was of course 
variable ; in the 1 2th cent, the phrase ran 
La ville etaii assiegee, n avail gueres, quand 
elle se rendit, lit. the town was besieged, it 
was not a long while, when it surrendered. 
The O. Fr. has n'a guere, tCavail guere 
where modern Fr. has n*y a guere, n*y 
avail guere : that is to say, th*e O. Fr. did 
not say il y a, but il a (illud ha bet), 
which was necessitated by the character of 
the object-case which followed, see Uist. 
(irani. Ilk. II. i. i, i ; thus O. Fr. said il a 
un roi qui . . . (illud habet regem) or il 
n* avail aucuns arbres dans ce pays (illud 
non habebat aliquas arbores). Roi, 
arbres are here in the object-case ; in the 
subject-case O. Fr. would have said rots, 
rex, etc. From the 13th cent, the adv. y 
appears in this phrase, though the older 
form il a is found as late as the 1 7th cent., 
in what is commonly called the Marotic 
style : ‘ EntreLeclerc el son ami Coras, PTa 
pas longtemps, s*emurenl grands dibats* 
says Racine. For the etymology see ne, 
avoir, and guere, 

Naiade, sf, a naiad; from L. naiadem. 

NAIF, adj. simple, ingenuous; from L. na- 
tivus, native, whence, in feudal law, the 
sense of a man born on the lord*s lands: 

‘ Kt si quis honiinum nativorum suorum 
aliquod delictum fecerit/ is found in an 
lith-cent. document. Consequently O. Fr. 
Mny originally meant ‘native*; as in the 
Roman de la Rose we find Le beau pays de 
Troie dont il ful naif. For such changes 
of sense see § 13. Nativus becomes naif 
by dropping t (see § 117) and by final 
v=s/ (see § 142). — Der. naiveto. 

NAIN, sm, a dwarf ; from L. nanus. For 
-anus = -m;i see § 194. 

NAISSANCK, sf. birth; from L. naacentia, 
der. from nasoentem. For a-ai see 
§ 54; for 80~ss see cresson ; for e«a see 
§ 65, note 1 ; for -tia = -ce sec agencer, 

NAtTRE. vn. to be born, grow; formerly 
naistre, from L. naaoere For the longer 
active form nascere instead of nasoi see 
NasoSre, regularly contrd. (see § 51) 


to naso'ra, become! by io«! (lee 
bofs), then naiiHre by. wtmitr. (see Hist. 
Gram. p. 74) ; then naitn by lots of s (see 
§ 148) and (tee $ 54). 

NAIVETE, sf, naivetd, artletsness. See naif 
NANAN, sm, sweetmeats, a baby's onomato- 
poetic word. See § 34. 

Nankin, sm. nankeen ; of hist, origin, see 
§ 33, from Nankin in China. 

NANTIR, va. to give a pledge to, properly to 
seize ; from O. Fr. nam, a pledge, a word of 
Germ, origin, Scand. nam, a prize, seizure 
(§ 20). For nanitir=nantir see § l6o. — 
Der. nanrissement. 

Naphte, sm, naphtha ; from L. naphta. 
NAPPE, sf a table-cloth ; from L. mappa. 

For m=n see § 159. — Der. nappeton, 
Narcisse, (i) sm. Narcissus, (2) sm. (Bot.) 
a narcissus ; from L. Narcissus, the mythi* 
cal son of Cephisus. 

Narcotique, adj. narcotic; from Gr.vap/ny- 
TiKus. — Der. narco/Uic, narcotismt. 

Nard, sm. nard, ointment; from L. nardus. 
NARGUER, va. to set at dehance ; from L. 
naricare * (properly to wrinkle up the nose, 
as a sign of ermtempt), from L. naricus*, 
der. from naris. NarlcAre, contrd. regu« 
lariy (see § 52) to nar’eare, becomes 
narguer by a^gu hard, see § 129. — Der. 
nargue (verbal subst.) »arquois (for nar» 
guois), 

NARINE, sf a nostril ; O. Fr. narille, from 
L. naricula*, dim. of naris. For -ioula 
— -i 7 /e see § 257; for -ille=^-ine see 
§ > 57 - 

NARQyOIS, adj. bantering. See narguer. 
Narration, sf a narration; from L. nar- 
rationem. 

Narratif, adj. narrative; from L. narrati* 
vus*, from narratus. 

Narrateur, sm. a narrator; from L. narra- 
torem. 

Narrer, va, to narrate ; from L. narrare. 
Nasal, adj. nasal; from L. nasal is*, from 
nasus. — Der. ttasalit(\ 

Nasard, adj, nasal ; sm. the name of one of 
the organ stops. See nasus and § 196. 
Nasard, sf a fillip (on the nose) ; from L. 

nasus. — Der. nasardtv, 

NASEAU, sm. a nostril (of horses) ; formerly 
nasel, from L. nasellus, dim. of nasua. 
For elbis ^el^eau see § 282. 

Nasiller, vn, to snuffle, talk* nasally ; der. 
from L. nasus. — Der. nasi/Zard, nasilleuT, 
nasillonner. 

NASSE, sf an osier-net, bow-nel, weir ; from 

L. nassa. 



XTatal, ndj, natal; from L. natalis. Its 
dout>let is q. v. 

.Natation, sf, swimming; from L. nata- 
tionem. 

Natatoire, natatory ; from L. natato- 
rius. 

Natif, adj, native; from L. nativus. Its 
doublet is not/ q. v. 

Nation, sf, a nation; from L. nationem. 
— Der. naA'o/ial, no/ionalite, ita//onaliser. 

Nativita nativity; from L. nativita- 
tem. For -tatem^-fe see § 230. 

t Natron, sm. (Min.) natron; from Ar. 
natroun (§ 30). 

NATTE, sf. a mat. It. mo/Zn, from L. matta, 
written natta in Gregory of Tours (7th 
cent.) : * Nullum habens stratum foeni, 
palJeaeque mollimen, nisi taiitum illud, quod 
intertextis junci virgulis, fieri solet ; quas 
vulgo nattas vocant.’ For m=it see 
§ 159.*— Uer. natter, natAer, 

Naturaliser, vn. to naturalise. See naturel. 
— Der. naturalis2X\oi\, ■ 

Naturalisme, sm. naturalism. See natvrel. 

Naturaliate, sm. a naturalist. See naturel. 

Naturalitd, sf. naturalisation, state of a 
native; from L. naturalitatem. 

Nature, sf. nature ; from L. natura. 

Naturel, adj. natural; from L. naturalis. 
— Der. natnrcdA&et, naturalhme, natural\sve. 

Naufrage, sm. a shipwreck ; from L. nau- 
fragium. — Der. naufragex. 

Naulage, sm. freight; from O. Fr. naule, 
from L. naulum. 

Naumachie, sf. a naumachia (representa- 
tion of an ancient sea-fight) ; from L. iiau- 
machia. 

Nausdabond, adj. nauseous ; from L. 
nauseabundus, from nausea. 

Nausde, sf. nausea; from L. nausea. Its 
doublet is noise, q. v. 

Nautile, sm. a nautilus; from L. nautilus. 

Nautique, adj. nautical; from L. nau- 
ticus. . 

Nautonier, sm. a mariner ; O. Fr. notonier, 
der. from O. Fr. noton, a dim. of L. nauta. 
For au - 0 see alouette and § 106. O. Tr. 
said, more correctly, notonnier, for au 
never held its ground in the Fr. tongue, 
see $ 106. In the i6th cent, the learned 
transformed notonnier into nautonier, m 
order to bring it nearer to its primitive 
Lat. nauta. 

Naval, adj. naval; from L. navalis. 

NAV£E, sf. a boat-load ; from L. navata *, 
in I.0W Lat. documents, from navis. For 
-ata«-^esee § 201. 


NAVET, sm. a turnip ; from L. nappettU8*c 
dim. of napus. For p«6«f; see § 111. 
— Der. navette, 

NAVETTE, sf. (Dot.) rape. See navet. 

NAVETTE, sf. an incense-boat ; from L. 
navetta*. dim. of navis. The weaver’s 
shuttle is also called navette, from its shape, 
being like that of the church- vessel ; simi- 
larly we have the shuttle called in Germ. 
sehiff, in It. navicella. 

Naviculaire, adj. (Anat.) navicular ; from 
L. navicularis, der. from navicula. 

Navigable, adj. navigable; from L. navi- 
gabilis. 

Navigateur, sm. a navigator; from L. 
navigatorem. 

Navigation, sf. navigation ; from L. navi- 
gationem. 

Naviguer, va. to naviggte; from L. navi- 
gare. Its doublet is nager, q. v. 

NAVIRE, sm. a ship ; from L. navilium 
a word found in medieval Lat. documents, 
'der. from navis. For interchange of 1 and 
p see §§ 154, 156. 

NAVRER, va. to wound, in medieval Fr. 
documents; then to break, distress. For 
this weakening of sense see ennui and § 1 3. 
Navrer, formerly nafrer, is of Germ, origin, 
Scand. nafar, a cutting implement, contrd. 
to nafr (§ 20). 

NE, negative particle, not ; formerly nm, softer 
form of non, which is L. non. For non = 
nen see je ; for loss of final « see § 164, Me 
is a doublet of non, q. v. 

N£,p.p. born; from L. natus. For -atus 
aa-c see § 201. 

NEANMOINS, adv. nevertheless; formerly 
neantmoins, compd. of ncant (q. v.) and 
moi»5 (q.v.). 

N£aNT, aiiv. nought; O. Fr. nient, from 
Schol. L. necentem*, compd. of negation 
neo, and entem*, panic, pres, of sura, by 
dropping 0 (see § 1 29) and by en » an (cp. 
andouille). — Der. fai;ira/i/ (formerly fait 

I neant), zneanlir, ne'anmoins. 

NAbuleux, adj. nebulous; from L. nebu- 
losus. 

NAcessaire, adj. necessary ; from L. ncces- 
sarius. 

N6ces8it6, sf. necessity; from L. necessi- 
tatem. — Der. necessiter. 

NAcessiter, va. to compel. See necessite. 
— Der. neeessiteux, neemf/ant. 

NAcrolOge, sm. an obituary ; from Gr. 
vfKpds and Ad70f. — Der. necrologie, necro- 
logiqwe. 

Ndcroxnancie, sf. necromancy ; from Gr. 



NeCROSB—mUVAINE. 


rmpofMyTila. — ^Der, ttieromauata, niero- 
mant. 

Necrose, sf, (Med.) necrosis ; from Gr. 
vftepaHTU. 

Nectaire, sm. (Bot.) a nectary; froniL. nec- 
tarea (found in Pliny). Fora — at see § 54. 

t Nectar, sut. nectar; the L. nectar. 

NEF, sf, a ship, a nave (of churches) ; from 
L. navem. For tk^e see § 54; for final 
v*/see § 14a. 

N^faste, adj. inauspicious (on which no 
business should be done); from L. ne- 
fastus. 

N£FLK!, sf, (Bot.) a medlar; from L. me- 
spilum, by regular contr. (see § 51) of 
m^spllum to mesplum, whence nesjle. 
For see § 159; for p»/ see § ill 

and chef; for msfle^nefle see § 148. — Der. 
nefi\tx, 

N6gatif, adj, negative; from L. nega* 
tivus. — Der. negative. 

Negation, sf, a negation; from L. nega- 
tion em. — Der. AMgation, 

Negligence, sf negligence; from L. neg- 
ligentia. For -tia==-ce see § 244. 

Negliger, va. to neglect; from L. ne- 
glige re. — Der. neglige (panic, subst.), 
n 4 -^ige\\t. 

Negoce, sm. trade; from L. negotium. 
For -tiums-ce see § 244. 

Negociant, sm. a merchant. See negocier. 

Negociateur, sm, a negociator; from L. 
negotiatorem. 

Negociation, sf. a negociation; from L. 
negociationem. 

Negocier, va, to negociate : from L. nego- 
tiari. — Der. raeg^ociant, ncg^ociable. 

fNegre, s>n. a negro; from Sp. negro 
(§ 26). Its doublet is noir, q. v. — Der. 
negressCf negriet, negriWon. 

NEIGE, sf. snow; from L. nivea. An ex- 
ample of a Lat. adj. becoming a subst. in 
French; see § 180. For nivea »nivia, 
nivja by ia—ja, see Hist. Gram. pp. 65, 
66 ; hence neige. For i^ei see § 74 ; for 
see Hist. Gram. p. 66. — Der. ««ger, 
neigeox, 

NENNI, negative particle^ no ; formerly «e«- 
nil, from L. non illud, lit. not that. For 
nonsnen see je\ for illud ~i 7 see out; 
for loss of final / see $ 158. 

tNdnufar, sm, a waterlily; in 16th cent. 
neufar; of Oriental origin, Pers. novfar 
(§ ^o), 

Ndographe, sm, a neographer; from Gr. 
vioe and ypitpeiv, — Der. neographisnie, 

Ndologie, sf, neology ; from Gr. vio$ 


and Adyoa.— Der. nSdogiimt, adb/ogique, 
neologue, 

Ndomdnie, sf, neomenia, time of new 
moon ; from Gr. veonrivla, 

Ndophyte, sf, a neophyte ; from Gr. 

Vt6<f>VTOS. 

Ndphrdtique, adj, nephretic; from Gr. 

V€(pplTilc6t, 

Ndphrite, sf, nephritis ; from Gr. vefp^it, 
sc. voaot, 

Ndpotisme, sm, nepotism; from L. ne- 
potem. For the termination -isme see 
$ 218. 

Ndrdide, sf, a nereid; from L. nere- 
ide m. 

NERF, sm, a nerve ; from L. nervus. For 
v^fsee § 142. — Der. nervti, 

NERPRUN, sm, buckthorn; in some patois 
noirprun ; compd. of ner from L, nigrum, 
and prun from L. prunum. For is# 
see § 72 ; for gr— r see § 168. 

NERVER, va, to nerve. See ne/f, — Der. 
nervuTCt 6 nerver,' 

NERVEUX, ad/, nervous, sinewy; from L. 
nervosus. For •osua^-eux see § 229. 

jNERVURE, §/“. (Archit.) a nerve. See nerver, 

NET, adj, clean, clear, neat; from L, nitidua. 
For loss of last two atonic syllables see 
§§ 50» 51 ; for i=e see § 52.— Der. »a/- 
toyer, ne/tetd. 

[ NETTETE, sf. cleanness. See net, 

NETTOYER, va. to clean; der. from net, 
q. V. ; cp. rudoyer from rude. — Der. net* 
/oyage, nettoiement, 

NEUF, sm. nine; from L. novem. For 
o = CM sec § 76; for v-/ 5 ee § 142. 

NEUF, adj. new ; from L. novus. For 
o-eu sec § 76; for V*/ see § 142. 

Neume, sf. a brief melody on the last sylla- 
ble of a chant, a kind of refrain, used only 
in plainsong; smpl. the marks or notes 
used to indicate the beginning of plain song ; 
from L. pneuma, found in this sense in 
Eccles. Lat. Initial pn, a sound unknown 
in Fr., is reduced to n ; cp. pt to t in* 
ptisana, tisane. 

Neutraliser, va. to neutralise ; formed 
through the O. Fr. adj. neutral, from L. 
neutral is. — Der. neM/ro/isation. 

Neutrality, sf, neutrality; from L. neu- 
tralitatem*; der. from neutralis. 

Neutre, adj, neuter; from L. neutrum. 

NEUVAINE, sf, a neuvaine, period of nine 
days (spent in prescribed devotions), a a 
Church term; from L. novena*, der. 
from novem. For o^eu see § 76; for 
e«af see § 61. 
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NEUViiME— NOBLESSE. 


NEUVI£mE, adj. ninth ; formerly neuviesme^ 
from L. novesimus * ; der. from novem. 
For o^eu see § 76 ; for contraction of 
novesimus into noves’mus see § 51 ; 
for 6 ie see § 66, whence neuviestne ; for 
loss of 5 see § 148, whence nettvieme. 

NEVEU, sm. a nephew, pi. descendants; from 
L. nepotem. For loss of t see § 117: 
for p ~ V see § 1 1 1 ; for 6 —eu see § 79. 

I 9 ‘ 6 vralgie, sf, (Med.) neuralgia ; from Gr. j 
vfvpuv and 0X70$. | 

NEZ, sm. nose ; from L. nasus. For a = 
see § 54. For linal s^z cp. casa, chez; 
adsitis, assez; rasus, rez; latus, lez 

(§ 149^. 

NI, conj, neither ; from L. neo. For loss of 
c see § 129 ; for e = / see § 58. 

NIABLE, adj. deniable. See nier. 

NIAIS, adj. eyas, simple ; originally a hunting- 
term, meaning * caught in the nest.’ So a 
faueon niais falconem nidacem*’) was 
one caught in the nest, before it could 
fly ; whence the metaph. sense of foolish, 
simple, inexperienced. For this extension 
of meaning, see § 13. Niais is from L. 
nidacem *, der. from nidus. For loss of 
medial d see § 120; for a=af see § 54; 
for c=ss see amitU. — Der. niWser, niais- 
erie. 

NICE, adj. ignorant (a word now out of use). 
Prov. nescif It. nesciot from L. nescius. 
For loss of s see § 140; for e==i see § 58; 
for -cius = -ce see agencer and § 244, 

tWiche, sf. a niche; from It. nicchia 
(§ 20 - 

NICHE, sf. a trick, prank. See nique^ of 
which it is the doublet. 

NICHER, vn. to nestle ; from an imagined L. 
nidicare, der. from nidicus* (found in 
Varro), by regular contr. (see § 5 a) of 
nidiedre to nid’eare, whence nicker. For 
dc-=c see Hist. Gram. p. 81 ; for c =:cA see I 
§ 126. — Der. nichint (partic. subst.), nichetf 
nichoiTy dtitiicher. 

*)* 19 ‘ickel, sm. (Min.) nickel ; the Swed. 
nickel (§27). 

N’icotiane, sf. (Bot.) nicotian; of hist, 
origin, see § 33 ; from J. Nicot, ambassador 
of France at Lisbon, who first sent the 
tobacco-plant to Catherine de’ Medici in 
A.D. 1560. 

NID, sm. a nest ; from L. nidus. 

NifeCE, sf. a niece ; from L. neptia found 
in medieval Lat. documents, e. g. * In quo 
et neptiam suam Christi famulam Enidru- 
dam constituit,* in an act of a. d. 809. 
Neptia is der. from neptia. Neptia 


becomes niece by e==i>, see § 56; by 
pt« /, see § 111; and by -tia » -ce, see 
agencer. 

NIELLE, (i) sf (Bot.) the campion rose, a 
plant the seed of which is black ; (2) sf. 
smut : from L. nigella. For loss of medial 
g, which had taken place in Low Lat. 
niella, see § 131. 

NIELLE, sm. dark enamel work ; from L. 
nigellum. For loss of medial g see § I 3 i< 
— Der. nielhr. 

NIELLE, sf. smut (on corn) ; from L. nebula 
(because this disease of grain is caused by 
a mist). For loss of atonic u see § 51 ; 
for bl = // see § 168; for e~«> sec 
§ 66 . 

NIER, va. to deny ; from L. negare. For 
e = t see § 58 ; for h'ss of medial g see 
§ 13 '* 

NIGAUD, adj. silly; sm. a booby. Origin 
unknown. — Der. nigauderie. 

NilomAtre, sm. a nilometer, column for 
registering the height of the Nile flood; 
from Gr. StikofiiTpiov. 

Nimbe, sm. a nimbus ; from L. nimbus. 

NIPPE, sf. apparel, clothes ; of Germ, origin, 
Icel. hneppe (§ 20). — Der. nipptr. 

NIQUE, sf. a mocking gesture; of Germ, 
origin, Swed. nyek (§ 27). Another form 
of nique is niche. 

NITOUCHE, sf. a demure-looking person, 
hypocrite. It is the phrase ny touche, sec 
those words. 

Nitre, sm. nitre ; from Gr. virpov. — Der. 
m/rate, mVeux, ni/rirre, nifriqiic. 

NIVEAU, sm. level; formerly liveau, from L. 
liballa. For initial l-» see § 156; for 
b=i; see § 113 ; for -ella~-ean see § 282. 
— Der. (from O. Fr. nivel) nivehx. 

NIVELER, va. to level. See niveau. — Der. 
nivehoT, nivellemQiit. 

fNivdse, sm. Nivose (the fourth month 
in the Republican Calendar) ; from L. 
nivosus. 

Nobiliaire, adj. noble, belonging to no- 
bility; from a supposed L. nobiliaris*, 
from nobilis. 

Nobilissime, adj. most noble; from L. 
nobilissimus. 

NOBLE, adj. noble; from L. nobilis, by 
regular contr. (see § 51) of ndbllis to 
nob’lis. — Der. ano6/ir, eii;io 5 /ir. 

NOBLESSE, sf. nobility ; from a supposed 
L. nobilitia*, der. from nobilis, by regu- 
lar contr. (see § 52) of nobllftia to 
nob’litia, whence noblesse. For -itia — 
-esse see § 245. 



mCE^NONES, 


NOCE, sf. marriage ; from L. nuptiae. For 
u»o sec § 97; for pt=/ see § III ; for 
-tiae •€£ see agencer, 

t Nocher, &m, a pilot ; from It. mechiere 
(§ * 5 )- 

IToctume, adj. nocturnal ; from L. noc- 

turn US. 

Nodosity, s/. knottiness; from L. nodosi- 
tateni. 

NOEL, sm. Christmas. Prov. nadal^ It. 
natale, from L. natalis. For loss of 
medial t see § 1 1 7 ; for a -- o see § 54, 
note 2 ; for -alis--e/ see § 19 1. Noel is 
a doublet of natal. This deriv. of natalis 
from noel is confirmed by the fact that a 
deriv. form Sancta Natalia, has also 
become St. No'ele. 

NQ')UD, sm. a knot ; from L. nodus. For 
o - GP« see § 79. 

NOIR, adj. black; from L. nigrum. For 
gr — r see § 168; for i = oi see § 68. 
Its doublet is negre^ q. v. — Der. noiratre, 
no/raud, no/rcir, «o/rceur. 

NOIRCIR, va. to blacken. See noir. — Der. 
Mo/rcissurc. 

NOISE, s/ a quarrel; an O. Fr. word, from 
L. nausea, properly disgust, thence annoy- 
ance, then quarrel. Nausea becomes 
regularly nausia, see Hist. Gram. p. 66 ; 
then nosia, see § 106; thence noise by 
attraction of i\ sec § 84. Noise is a doublet 
of nausi’e^ q. v. 

NOISETTE, $f. a hazel-nut. See mix. — Der. 
noi&elier. 

NOIX, sf. a nut, walnut ; from L. nuoem. 
For -ucem = -oix see § 91. — Der. noisette. 

t N oli 8, sm. freight; a word used in Me- 
diterranean ports. See noliser. 

tNoliser, va. to charter (a ship); from 
Low Lat. naulisarc, from naulum a 
freight. For au=ao see § 106.— Der. nolis 
(verbal siibst.). 

NOM, stn. a name; from L. nomen. For 
loss of final n see § 1 64. 

Nomade, adj. nomad ; from Gr. v 6 /MSa. 

NOMBKE, sm. a number ; from L. numerus, 
by regular contr. (see § 51) of ndm^rus 
to num'rus, whence nombre. For u — 0 
see § 98 ; for mr = mbr see Hist. Gram. 

p. 73. Nombre is a doublet of nutnerOf 

q. V.* 

NOMBRER, va. to number ; from L. nume- 
rare. For letter-changes see nombre. — 
Der. nomhridt (wb.ose doublet is numeraire^ 
q.v.). 

NOMBREUX, adj. numerous ; from L. nume- 
Toaus, by regular contr. (see $ 5a) of j 


numSrdaua to nam*ro8U8, whence nom- 
breux. For letter-changes see nombre \ for 
-osuss-enai see § 229. 

NOM BRIL, sm. the navel. Prov. umbril. It. 
ombelico, from L. umbiliculus dim. 
of umbilicus, by regular contr. of urn- 
blliculus to umb’liculus, see § 53. 
TJmbliculus, by u~o (see § 98), and 
-ioulus = -i 7 (cp. peril from periculum, 
see abeille and § 257) gives omblil, whence 
ombril, by dissimilation of /=r, see § 169. 
Omhril becomes nombril (found in 12th 
cent.) by prefixing n, a thing difficult to 
explain; see also § 172, note 2. (Littre 
feels this difficulty so strongly, that he 
suggests a connexion of the word' with 
another root, Germ. nabeU Engl, navel.) 
Nombril is a doublet of omhelic^ q. v. 
NTomenclateur, sm. a nomenclator ; from 
L. nomenclatorem. 

N’omenclature, sf. nomenclature; from 
L. nomenclatura. 

NTominal, adj. nominal ; from L. nomi- 
nalis. 

Ifominatif, sm. and adj. nominative; from 
L. nominativus, from nominare. 
jNomination, sf a nomination; from L. 
nominationem. 

NOMMER, va. to name. Prov. nomnar. It. 
nominare, from L. nominare, by regular 
contr. (see § 52) of nomlnire to 
nom’nare, whence nomtner by mn » mm, 
see § 168. — Der. renommer (whence re- 
nnm, verbal subst., renommee, partic. subst.), 
suinotftmer. 

NON, adv. no, not; from L. non. Its 
doublet is ne, q. v. 

NTonag^naire, adj. of ninety (years) ; from 
L. nonagenarius. 

Nonag^Sime, adj. nonagesimal; from L. 
nonagesimus. 

NON ANTE, adj. ninety ; from L. nona- 
ginta. For loss of medial g see § 131 ; 
whence nona’inta; the change from ai 
to a is not easily explained ; it is also seen 
in cinquante from quinquagenta. 
fN'onoe, sm. a nuncio; from It. nunzio 

(§ 25). 

NONCHALANT, adj. nonchalant, careless, 
cool. See chaloir. — Der. nonchalance. 
fNonciature, sf, a nunciature; from- 
It. nunziatura (§ 25). 

None, sf. none (in Roman Catholic liturgy), 
the ninth hour of the day; from L. 
nona. 

Nones, sf. pi. the Nones, eighth day before 
the Ides; from L. nonae. 
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NONNE— NOYAU. . 


NONNE, sf, a nun ; from L. noxma *, found 
in S. Jerome. — Der. non/tain, nonnette. 

XOronobstant, frep. notwithstanding ; for- 
merly non obstdht, from L. non obstante, 
pres, p. of obstare, properly no cir- 
cumstance hindering, notwithstanding. 

NORD, sm. the north; of Germ, origin, 
Germ, nord (§ 27). 

19‘omial, adj, normal; from L. normalis. 

NORMAN D, sm. a Norman ; formerly iVbr- 
man; of Germ, origin, Engl. Northman 

(5 27). 

NOS, poss. pron. pi. our. See noire. 

liTosologie, sf. nosology; from Gr. v 6 aos 
and Adyof . 

Nostal^e, sf. homesickness; from Gr. 
v 6 aros and dXyos. 

i'iN'ota, va. imper. observe; the L. nota, 
imper. of notare. 

Notable, adj. notable; sm. a notable, 
deputy; from L. notabilis. For-abilia — 
•able see § 250. 

Notaire, sm. a notary ; from L. notar ius, 
used for a scribe in the Tlieodosian Code. — 
Der. fio/ariat, notarlot. 

Notation, sf. notation ; from L. nota- 
tionem. 

Note, sf. a note; from L. nota. 

Noter, va. to note, notice ; from L. notare. 
— Der. zfo/eur, de«o/er. 

Notice, sf. a notice; from L. notitia. 

Notification, sf. a notification; from L. 
iiotificationem. 

Notifier, va. to notify; from L. notificare. 

Notion, sf. a notion ; from L. notionem. 

Notoire, adj. notorious ; from L. notori us. 
— Der. ffo/orieto. 

NdTRE, poss. pron. ours ; formerly nostre, 
from L. nostrum. Fof loss of 5 see 
§ 148. Another form of nostre is nos, 
which is fornost; cp. propositum,/>ropos; 
dispositum, dispos^ which are for propost 
and dispost. * | 

NOTRE, pron. adj. {plur. NOS), our ; from 
L. nostrum, by lo<^s of s, see § 148. 

NOUE, sf. pasture-land, marshy plain. Origin 
unknown. 

NOUE, sf. a putter-lead ; from Low L. 
nocous*, a conduit in Low Lat. docu- 
ments. Nooa is of Germ, origin, O. H. G. 
noch (§ 20). For loss of medial o see 
§ 129; for o — on see § 81. 

NOUER, va. to knot, tie up ; from L. 
nodare. For loss of medial d see $ 1 20 ; 
for 0= on see § 81. — Der. ddnonar, renoner, 
nonure, nonet. 

NOUEUX, adj, knotty ; from L. nodosus. 


For loss of medial d see § 120 ; for o^on 
see § 81 ; for -osus-B-enn see § 229. 

*t* Nougat, sm, an almond cake; from Sp. 
nogado (§ 26). 

NOUILLE, f. pastry, ‘ noules'; from Germ. 
nudel, by contr. to nndV, whence nouille 
(§ 28). For dl = ll see § 168; for u^oi 
see angoisse, and oi — o/ui see § 81. 

NOURRAIN, sm, small fry ; from L. nutri- 
men, properly nourishment, the act of 
bringing up young, then small fry. Nu- 
trimen becomes nourrain by u»on, see 
§ 97; trsrr, see § 168; and -imen — 
-am, see § 226. 

NOURRICE, sf. a nurse ; from L. nutricem. 
For u = on see § 97 ; for tr=rr see § 168. 
— Der. nonmcier. 

NOURRIR, va. to nourish ; from L. nutrire. 
For u — on see § 97; for tr — rr see § 168. 
— Der. nonrrissant, nonrrisseur, nonrrissage. 

NOURRISSON, sm. a nursling ; from L. 
nutritionem, which passes from sense of 
nourishment to that of the thing nourished ; 
Nutritionem becomes nourrisson^ by 
u=‘Ou, see § 97; by tP = rr, see § 168 ; 
by -tionemi=-$5on, see § 232. Nourrisson 
is a doublet of nutrition^ q. v. 

NOURRITURE, sf food, nourishment ; from 
L. nutritura. For u»on see § 97; for 
tP = rr see § 168. 

NOUS, pers. pron. pi. we, us, to us ; from L. 
nos. For o^ou see § 81. 

NOUVEAU, adj. new ; formerly nouvel, from 
L. novellus. For o — on see § 81; for 
-ellus see § 282. — Der. (from 

O. Fr. nouvel) xenouvehx. 

NOUVEAUTE, sf. a novelty; formerly 
novelte, from L. novellitatem ♦, by regular 
contr. (see § 52) of novellitatem to 
novel’tatem, whence novelte (tor -tatem 
^~te see § 230); then nouvelte by o^on, 
see § 81 ; lastly nonveau/d by el — eau^ see 
§ 282. 

NOUVELLE, sf. news ; from L. novella *, 
properly a new thing. For o-ion see § 8l. 
Its doublet is novelle. — Der. nouvellxsle. 

Novateur, sm. an innovator; from L. 
novatorem. 

Novation, sf. a sub.stitution ; from L. 
novationem. 

Novembre, sm. November; from L. no- 
vember. 

Novice, sm. a novice; from L. novicius» 
found in J u venal. F or -oius -ce see ageneer, 
— Der. noviciat. 

NOYAU, sm. a fruitstone, kernel; formerly 
nota/, Prov. nogal, from L.nuoalis, properly 
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an almond. For loss of medial o see § Si; 
then noial by ueot, see § 91 ; then noyau 
by al=^au^ see § 157. 

NOYER, sm. a walnut-tree. Prov. noguier, 
from L. nuoarius*, der. from nuoem. 
Nuoarius becomes noyer by dropping the 
medial o, see § 129; by u~o, see § 90; 
and by -ariuss-ier see $ 198. 

NOYER, va. to drown ; formerly ifoier, Prov. 
negar, It. negate, from L. neoare. pro- 
perly to put to death, then to drown ; for 
this restriction of sense see § 12. Ne- 
care is so used in Lat. writers of the 
decadence, as in * Postremo Elix jtissu pro- 
fani sacerdotes comprehensi, deductique ad 
torrentem neoati sunt/ says Sulpicius 
Severus (Hist, i.) ; and Gregory of Tours 
has * Matrem ejus lapide ad collum ligato 
neoare jussisti.' Necare becomes negare 
byc^g (see § 129) in Carolingian docu- 
ments, e. g. * Si quis alicujus pecus nega- 
verit vel famulus vel in fans,* in the Lex 
Alamannorum. Negare loses medial g, 
see § 129, whence noyer i for e~o{ see 
§ 61. — Der. ttoyade, 

NIT, adj\ naked ; from L. nudus. For loss 
of d see § i2i, — Der. /tument (properly 
nuement).^ 

NUAGE, stn. a cloud. See m/e.— Der. ai/- 
ageux. 

NUAISON, sf, thiie of a steady breeze. See 
nue. 

NUANCE, s/. a shade. See nue. — Der. «m- 
ancer. 

Nubile, adj, marriageable; from L. nubilis. 
— Der. nubilxte. 

Nuditd,^. nakedness; from L. nuditatem. 

NUE, s/. a cloud; from L. nubem. For 
loss of b see § 114. — Der. nuer, nt/ance, 
nuage, ai/aison, nu6e. 

NUIRE, vn. to injure ; from L. nooere. The 
accent on the Lat. verb was shifted from 
noodre to ndoere (see Hist. Gram. p. 133); 
then came the regular contr. of ndodre to 
noo*re, see §51; and loss of medial o see 
§ 129 ; hence nuire by o — wf, sec § 87. 

NUISIBLE, adJ. injurious ; from L. nooi- 
bilia, by regular contr. (see § 51) of 


noofbllis to nooib’lis, whence nuisible. 
For o = tt/ see euider; for c=s see anUtie. 

NUIT, sf. night ; formerly noil, from L. 
nootem. For oot^oit^zuit see §.87^— 
Der. nz/tVamment, nuitee, 

NUL, adj. no, null ; from L. nullus. For 
loss of one 1 see § 158. — Der. nu//ite, 
ment. 

NCMENT, adv. nakedly. See nu. 

Numeraire, sm. specie, cash; from L. 
numerarius. Its doublet is nomhrier. 

Numdral, adj, numeral; from L. nume« 
ralis. 

Numdrateur, sm. a numerator ; from L. 
numeratorem. 

Numdratlon, sf. numeration ; from L. 
numerationem. 

Numdrique, adj. numerical ; from L. 11 u- 
mericus *, from numerus. 

i'Numdro. sm. a number; introd. in 16th 
cent, from It. numero (§ 25). Its doublet is 
nomhre, q. v. — Der. numeroXex. numeroXAgo. 

Numismate, sm. a numismatologist ; der. 
from Gr. vo/jutTfia. 

Numismatique, adj. numismatic; from 
Gr. vofuafjuiTtKus. 

Nummulaire, sf, (Hot.) moneywort ; 
(Geol.) nummulite; from L. nummu- 
larius. 

Nuncupatif, adj. nuncupative; from L. 
nuncupativus*, der. from nuncupatus. 

Nuptial, adj. nuptial ; from L. nuptialis. 

NUQUE, .sf. nape (of neck); of Germ, origin, 
Neth. nocke (§ 27). (M. Devic claims this 
word for the Arabic, through late L. 
nucha *, from Ar. noukha, signifying 
originally the spinal marrow.) 

Nutation, sf, nutation; from L. nuta- 
tionem. 

Nutritif, adj, nutritive; from L. nutri- 
tivus*, der. from nutritus. 

Nutrition, sf. nutrition; from L. nutri- 
tionem. Its doublet is nourrisson, q. v. 

Nyctalope, smf. a nyctalops ;* from Gr. 
wterAXaeff. — Der. nyctalopie, 

Nymphe, sf. a nymph; from L. nympha. 

Nymphde, sf. (Aichit.) a nympbxum ; 
from L. nympheum. ^ 
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vbjr regular contr. (see $ gi) of 6ou« 
lus to oo^lus, found in popular Lat., as 
may be seen from the Appendix ad Pro- 
bum, * ooulus non oolus.* Oolus pro- 
duced O. Fr. oil (for ol~i7 see § 129) ; oil 
became auil then ail (for o^au see § 76, 
cp. also § 79, note 3). The pi. yeux, is 
formed thus : O. Fr. euit became ieul by 
metathesis (see § 170) (cp. also miel from 
xnel ; mieux from melius) ieul being in 
pi. ieuh became ieus by losing I (cp. i 1 1 o s, 
eulx, eux) ; ieus^ also written yens, became 
yeux\iy s—x (see § 149): this change from 
5 to X is only seen when it follows a 
French m. — D er. opiVlere, ce/Zlade, s/ 71 et. 

CEILLET, sm. an eyelet. A dim. of <kil, q. v. 
— Der. ailleton. * 

Q 5 ILLETTE, s/. (i) the poppy; (a) oil (of 
poppy) ; in the 15th cent., olieite^ der. from 
L. olium a Low Lat. form of oleum. 
For eu — <1/ see § 84. 

GESnolog^ie, sf. the art of wine-making; from 
Gr. ori'os and \6yos, 

CBsophage, sm, oesophagus, gullet; from 
Gr. olaoipdyos. 

CEstre, sm, (Entom.) a gad-fly ; from Gr. 
clarpos, 

(EUF, sm. an egg ; from L. ovum. For o 
Bs au see § 79 and note 3 ; for flnal v =/ 
see § 142. Its doublet is ove. — Der. auve. 

CEUVRE, s/. work; from L. opera, pi. of 
opus, by regular contr. (sec § 51) of 
6p8ra to op’ra, whence auvre. For ac- 
■ cented o = au see § 79 and note 3 ; for 
p=ilf=sv see ^ III. CEuvre is a doublet 
of Optra, q. V. — Der. dcscei/vrc (partic. of 
O. Fr. disoeuvrer, compd. of O. Fr. auvrer, 
der. from auvre). 

Oflfenser, va. to offend ; from L. offensare. 
— Der. offense (verbal subst.), q^/isant, 
offenseOT, offensif, offensiye. 

OFFERTOIKE, sm. an offertory. See offrir. 

Office. sm. an office, duty, worship ; from L. 
o ff i c i u m . — Der. officiei (vn.), officiex (sm,). 

Official. im, an official; from L. officialis. 
Its doublet is officiei, q. v. — Der. officialxlo. 

Officiei, adj. official; from L. officialis, 
der. from officium. 

Officier, vn. to officiate. See office, 

Officier, sm. an officer. See office, 

Officine, sf. a laboratory; from L. officina. 
— Der. officinSiX. 

OFFRANDE, sf. an offering, present; from 
L. oflbronda, by regular contr. (see § 52) 
of oiffirdnda to ofPrenda, whence off- 
rande; for -enda^^ande see § 193; and 
for en with sound of on see § 72, note 4. 


OFFRE, sf. an offer. See offirir. 

OFFRIR, va. to offer; from L. oflbrere*, 
der. from offerre. For this lengthened 
termination in re see eire. OfPerdre, re- 
gularly contrd. (see § 52) to ofFrere, 
becomes offrir; for see § 59. — 
Der. offre (verbal subst.) ; offerle (strong 
partic. subst., see absoute), offertoire. 

Offusquer, va. to obscure; from L. offus- 
care. 

OGIVE, sf. a pointed arch (also written augive 
in the 17th cent.). Origin uncertain: the 
Low L. augiva * is only found in a docu- 
ment of 1507 ; and as the word ogive is as 
old as the 13th century, the French word 
may be the older ; still as in form it answers 
to augiva * it is probably derived thence. 
(Au becomes 0, see §§ 106, 107; and flnal 
V :^f see § 142). — Der. ogivil 

OGRE, sm. an ogre, in medic\’al mythology a 
monster who feeds on human flesh. Ogre 
(It., orco) is from L. orous (Orcus, God of 
the infernal regions). For orous ^ocrus 
see apretL Ocrus becomes ogre, cp. 
acris, aigre; for o^g see § 129. — Der. 
ogresse. 

OIE, sf. a goose. Prov. auca. It. oca, from 
L. auca*, a goose, in very ancient medieval 
Lat. texts. We And the phrase * Accipiter 
qui aucam mordet,’ in the Lex Alamanno- 
rum ; and in the Formulae of Marculfus, 

* Aucas tantas, fasianos tantos.* Auca is 
contrd. from avica, der. from avis. (For 
avica = auca cp. navifragium — naufra- 
gium, navita — nauta.) Auca, losing 
its o (see § 129), becomes oie; for au — oi 
see § 108. — Der. o/son. 

OIGNON, sm. an onion ; from L. unionem, 
found in Colunulla. For ni^^gn see 
cigogne; for u»o< see §100. its doublet 
is union, q. v. 

i* Oille, an olio ; from Sp. olla (§ 26). 

OINDRE, va. to anoint; from L. ungere, 
by regular contr. (see § 51) of dngSre to 
ung’re, whence un*re (for gp = r see 
§ 131), whence oindre (for nr -^ndr see 
Hist. Gram. p. 73 ; for u = of see § 100). 

OING, sm. cart-grease; from L. unguen. 
For u=»oi see § loo. 

OINT, first p.p. of oindre, anointed; thensm. 
the anointed (one) ; from L. unctus. For 
ct»/ see § 161 and affele; for u«Of see ^ 
§ too. 

OISE A U, sm. a bird ; formerly oisel, Proy. 
aucel, from L. aucellus *, properly a little 
bird ; for the extension of meaning see § 1 3. 
Aucellus is a masc. form of auoeUa, 
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found in Apicius aucella is contrd. from 
avioella, dim. of avis, cp. nauta from 
navita, naufragium from navifragium, 
etc. Auoellus becomes oiseau : for au ~ 
01 see § 108; for Oass see § 129, and for 
ellus a: eat/ see § 204. — Dcr, (from 

O. Fr. oisel) o/.ve/eur, otWier, oise/lon (now 
oisillon; for eszi see § 59). 

OISEUX, adj, idle. Prov. oeios, Sp. oeioso, 
from L. otiosus. For soft t before i » c 
see agencer, Ooiosus becomes (dseuxi 
for -osus~-et/x see § 229; for c = s see 

' § 129; for 0 = 01, by attraction of i, see 
§ 84. 

OISIF, adj, idle; der. from a root oise*^ which 
answers to L. otium. For ‘tis=s see 
agencer ; for o — 01 see § 84. — Der. oisiv- 
et<S. 

OISILLON, sm. a little bird. A dim. of oiseau, 

q. V. 

OISON, sm. a gosling ; der. directly from 
L. auoionem* (der. from auca, see oie), a 
word found (7th cent.) in the Cassel Glosses. 
For au = oi see § 108; for c^s see 
§ 129; for •ion0m = -o« see § 232. 

Ol^agineux, adJ. oleaginous, oily; from L. 
oleaginosus*, der. from oleago. 

Oleandre, sm. an oleander; Low L. arodan> 
drum, a corruption of rhododendron. 

Olfactif, ad/\ olfactory; as if from a L. 
olfactivus*, from L. olfaccre. 

Oligarchie, s/. an oligarchy ; from Gr. 
dAiyapxia, — Der. o/igarcAique. 

t Olinde. .«/. a sword blade (of Olinda) ; of 
hist, origin (see § 33), from the town of 
Olinda in Brazil. [Solingen in Westphalia, 
at which there was a sword-factory, also 
claims the honour of the name. Littre]. 

OLIVE, an olive ; from L. oliva. — Der. 
o/ivatre, o/ivier, oiivaire. 

Olographe. See hohgraphe. 

Olympe, sm. Olympus ; from L. Olympus. 
— Der. oiymp'ien. 

Olympiade, s/. an Olympiad; from L. 
olyni piadem. 

Olympique, adj, Olympic?; from L. olym- 
picus. 

Ombelle, sf, (Bot.) a flower shaped like 
a parasol; from L. umbella. For u~o 
see $ 98. 

Ombilic, sm. the navd ; from L. umbilicus. 
Its doublet is nomhril, q. v. — Dcr. omhilieal, 

OMBKAGE, sm, shade, umbrage; from L. 
umbratioum *. For u^o see § 98; for 
-atioum~-ag^e see § 20 1. — Der. ombrag- 
er, onihrageviX (a horse which shies at its 
shadow). 


OMBRE, s/ a shadow; frbm L. tuubjia.^ 
For ubo see § 98. 

OMBRE, umber, a brown colour, used in 
the phrase terred' ombre ; lit. earth of -.Um- 
bria; from It. Ombria (§ 25). »For u-ao 
see § 98. 

OMBRE, sm. a char (fish). Origin unknown. 

f Ombrelle, sf, a parasol; from It. am- 
hrella (§ 25). 

OMBRER, va, to tint ; from L. umbrare. 
For u-osee § 98. 

OMBREUX, adj, shady; from L. uxnbrosiifl. 
For u—o see § 98 ; for •oaua^-eux see 
J 229. 

OMELETTE, sf, an omelette. Origin un- 
known. 

OMETTRE, va, to omit ; from L. omittere. 
For mittere = me//re see § 72. 

Omissioil, sf, omission; from L. omis- 
sionem. 

t Omnibus, sm, an omnibus; the L. om- 
nibus. 

Omnipotence, ,f, omnipotence; from L. 
omnip^otentia. 

Omniscience, sf, omniscience; from L. 
omnis and scientia. 

Omnivore, adj, omnivorous ; from L. om^ 
nivoiu-s. 

Omoplate, sf, (Anat.) a scapula ; from Gr. 
uJHovAdTfj, 

ON, pron. smf, one, people; formerly om, 
horn : Ce sail horn hien que, says the 
Chanson de Roland, i. e. On sail bien 
cela que, Horn is from L. homo, used 
in the sense of one, they, men, in late Lat., 
as * Ut inter tabulas adspicere homo non 
posset,* in Gregory of Tours. Homo be- 
comes first horn, then om (for loss of h see 
§ 134), then on (for m — n see § z6l). On 
is a doublet of Homme, q. v. 

Onagre, sm. an onager, wild ass ; from L. 
onagrus. 

ONC, ONCQUES, adv, even It. unque, from 
L. nnquam. For u~q see § 98; for 
qu=^c see car, 

ONCE, sf, an ounce ; from L. unoia. For 
Us 0 see § 98 ; for -oia - -ce see § 244. 

TOnce, sf an ounce (jaguar); of Oriental 
origin, Pcrs.yot/z (§ 30). 

Oncial, adj. uncial; from L. uncialis. 

ONCLE, sm. an uncle. Prov. avoncle, from 
L. avunculus, by regular contr. (see § 51) 
of avdnchlus to avuno’lus ; then by loss 
of medial v (see § 141 ) it becomes aunolua, 
whence oncle ; for au - o see § 107. 

Onction, sf, unction; from L. unctionem. 
For uso see § 98. 
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OnctueiUC, adj. unctuous ; from L. unctu- 
osus*, der. from L. unctus. For u»o 
see § 9S. — Der. o»c/Mositd. 

ONDE, sf. water, wave ; from L. unda. For 
Ubo see § 98. — Der. ond 6 , ondee, ondin, 
ondine, ondoyer (der. from onde ; cp. 
larmoyer from larme^guerroyer Uom guerre^ 
cotoyer from ed/e, nettoyer from ne/, coudoyer 
from coude). 

ONDOYER, im, to undulate. See onde . — 
Der. o/i(/oyant, ondoiemtoX., 

Ondul6. adj. undulating; fronii L. undula- 
tus. — Der. o»di//ation, ondu/atoire. 

Onduler, vn. to undulate; from L. undu- 
1 a r e *. — Der. ondulexxx. 

On^reux, adj. onerous ; from L. onerosus. 

ONGLE. sm. a nail (of hand, etc.) ; from L. 
ungula, by regular contr. (see § 51) of 
dngiila to ung’la, whence ongle. For 
u — 0 see § 98. — Der. ongl^e, onghx^ ongle 
(whose doublet is ongnle^ q. v. ). 

Onguent, sm. an unguent; from L. un- 
guentum. 

Ong;uicul6, adj. unguiculate ; from L. un- 
guiculus. 

Ongul^, adj. hoofed ; from L. ungulatus. 
Its doublet is ongU^ q> v. 

Onomatop^e, sf. an onomatopoeia ; from 
Gr. dvo/iaroTToita. 

Ontologie, s/. ontology; from Gr. wv, 
dvTos, and Adyos. —Der. on/o/og^iqiie. 

+ Onyx, sm. (Min.) onyx ; the Gr. 6 vv(. 

ONZE, adj. eleven; from L. undeoim, by 
regular contr. (see § 51) of dudSeixn to 
und’eim, whence onze. For u © see § 98 ; 
for dc — e see Hist. Gram. p. 8l ; for c=2 
see amithl. — Der. onzieme. 

Oolithe, sm. (Min.) oolite; from Gr. Hjov 
and \iOos. 

Opacity, sf. opacity; from L. opacitatem. 

Opale, sf. (Min.) an opal ; from L. opal us. 

Opaque, adj. opaque; from L. opacus. 

+ Op6ra, sf. an opera; the It. opera 
(§ 25). Its doublet is oeuvre^ q. v. — Der. 
opereiXe. 

Op^rateur, sm. an operator ; from L. ope- 
ratorem. 

Operation, sf. an operation; from L. ope- 
rationem. 

Opercule, sm. a lid-covering ; from L. 
operculum. 

Op6rer, vn. to operate; from L. operari. 
Its doublet is ouvrer, q. v. 

Ophicldide, sm. an ophicleide; from Gr. 
fxpit and ir\€it (i. e. a keyed serpent, a 

. musical instrument so called from its 
shape)l 


Ophthalmia, sf. ophthalmia; from Gr. 
dfpOaXfiia. — Der. ophthalmique. 

Opiacd, adj. containing opium ; der. from 
opium, q. v. 

Opiat, adj. opiate ; der. from L. opium. 

Opiler, va. to remove the hairs from ; from 
L. oppilare. — Der. desopiler. 

Opimes, adj. f. pi. (properly used only with 
the subst. depouilles : though Victor Hugo 
has ventured to use it in the sm. with 
irophee) rich (rightly of spoils taken by a 
commander from the body of the hostile 
general); from L. opimus. 

Opiner, vn. to speak, opine; from L. opi- 
nari. — Der. o^tnant, op/niatre (i. e. one 
who is obstinately attached to his opi- 
nions). 

Opini&tre, adj. obstinate. See opiner . — 
Der. opiniatrex, opininfrex 6 . 

Opinion, sf. an opinion; from L. opinio- 
nem. 

Opium, sm. opium ; from L. opium (a 
word used by Pliny). 

Opportun, adj. opportune ; from L. op- 
portunus. 

Opportunity, sf. opportunity; from L. 
opportunitatem. 

OPPOSER, va. to oppose. This verb is 
formed on the model of opposition (there 
being no Lat. verb opposare). — Der. op- 
posinX. 

Opposite, adj. opposite; from L. opposi- 
tus. 

Opposition, .f. opposition ; from L. oppo- 
sitionein. 

OPPRESSKR, va. to oppress. See presser. — 
Der. oppressii. 

Oppresseur, sm. an oppressor; from L. 
oppressorem. 

Oppression, sf. oppression; from L. op- 
pressionem. 

Opprimer, va. to oppress; from L. opp ri- 
me re. 

Opprobre, sm.an opprobrium, shame; from 
L. opprobrium. 

Optatif, adj. optative ; from L. optativus. 

Opter, va. to choose ; from L. optare. 

Optimisms, sm. optimism ; der. from op- 
timus. For the learned suffix -isme see 
§ 218. — Der. optimisXe. 

Option, .f. an option-; from L. optionem. 

Optique, adj. optical, .f. optics ; from Gr. 
dirrixds. — Dcr. op/icien. 

Opulence, sf. opulence : from L. opulentia. 

Opulent, adj. opulent ; from L. opulentus. 

Opuscule, sm, a tract; from L. opuscu- 
lum. 



OR — ORFRAIE. 


OR, sm. gold ; from L. aurum, which was 
orum in popular Lat., as we see from 
Festus : * Aurum, quod rustic! orum dice* 
bant.* Forau^osce § 107. 

OR, conj, now ; formerly ore (properly at this 
hour), from L. hora. For loss.of initial h 
see § 134. Its doublet is heure^ q.v. — 
Der. dcsormais, doreiiavant, encore, lors, 
alors (see these words). 

Oracle, sm. an oracle; from L. oraclum, 
a contrd. form of oraculum found in Virgil. 

ORAGE, sm. a storm. Prov. auratge, from a 
fictitious L. auraticum*, deriv. of aura. 
For au = o see § 107; for -aticum=:-ug^e 
see § 201. — Der. orageux. 

ORAISON, s/. prayer, oration ; from L. ora- 
tionem, used fora prayer inTertullian. For 
-ationem— -ni.son see § 232 ; the a so/ is 
caused by attraction, see § 54, 3. 

Oral, adj. oral; from L. oralis. — Der. 
orn/ement. 

t Orange, sf. orange, sp. naranja^ of 
Oriental origin, Ar. ndrandj (§ 30). The 
Fr. word ought to be narange, but has 
taken the form orange from a confusion 
with the word or : in Lat. the orange was 
called aureum malum, and the Fr, conse- 
quently thought to find the sense of golden 
(or) in the word it adopted. — Der. oranger, 
ornngerie, orawgeat, oro/ig'eade, orang 6 . 

t Oran g-oti tang, sm. an ourang-out- 
ang; a Malay word (§ 31). 

Orateur, .sm. an orator; fromL. oratorem. 

Oratoire, .SWI. an oratory ; from L. orato- 
rium. — Der. oratonen. 

Oratoire, adj. oratorical; from L. orato- 
rios. 

t Oratorio, sm, an oratorio; the It. 
oratorio (§ 25). 

Orbe, sm. an orb; from L. orbis. 

Orbiculaire, adj. orbicular; from L. orbi- 
cularis. 

Orbite, sf. an orbit ; from L. orbita. — Der. 
orbiUno. (of which the doublet is ornierey q.v.). 

OrcanAte, sf. (Bot.) orchanete. Origin un- 
known. Probably related to Ar. hewui. 

Orchestre, sm. an orchestra ; frotn Gr. 

Orchis, sm. (Bot.) an orchis ; from Gr. 
iipXii. — Der. orchidve. 

Ordalie, an ordeal ; from L. ordalium’'^, 
a Low Lat. word of Germ, origin, A. S. 
ordaly judgment of God (§ 20) ; the Germ. 
urtheil. 

Ordinaire, adj. ordinary; from L. ordi- 
narius. 

Ordinal, adj, ordinal; from L. ordinalis. 
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Ordination, sf. ordination ; from L. ordi- 
nationem, . 

Ordonnancer, va. to order payment (in 
writing). See ordontier. — Der, ordtmnance- 
ment, 

Ordonnateur, sm. an ordainer ; from L. 
ordinatoreni. For i — o see ordonner, 

ORDONNER, va. to ordain ; O. Fr. ordener, 
which is the true form, from L. ordinara. 
The form ordonner dates from the 15th. 
cent, only, and is etymologically indefensi- 
ble : the . corruptfon has probably arisen 
from a confusion with ordre donner^ to give 
order. — Der. desorefonner, ordb/mance. 

ORDRE, sm. an order; from L. ordinem, 
by regular contr. (see § 51) of ordinem 
to ord’nem, whence ordre. For n=r see 
§ 163. — Der. A&sordre, sous-ordre. 

ORDURE, sf. filth, ordure, dirt; der. from 
O.^ Fr. adj. ord, dirty, which did not fall 
entirely out of use till the i8th cent. Ord is 
from L. horridus (repulsive, then filthy) 
by regular contr. (see § 51) of horrfdus to 
horr*dus, whence ord. For loss of initial 
h see § 134. — Der. orduricr. 

Ordade, sf. a wood-nymph ; from Gr. opeds, 
hpfdha. 

0R6E, sf. skirt, edge (of ^ wood) ; from a 
supposed L. orata*, der. from ora. For 
-ata==: eV see § 201. 

OREILLE, sf. an ear; from L. auricula, 
der. from auris, which was oricula in 
popular Lat., as we learn from Festus. For 
au = o see § 107. Oriciila, contrd. re- 
gularly to oricTa (see § 51 : Probus has 
the form and objects to it), becomes oreille. 
For .icla = -e///« see § 257. — Der. oreillon, 
oreilleXXc, oreilltx (whose doublet is auricu- 
laire, q. v.), oreilhid, orillow. 

tOrdmuB, sf. a prayer; the L. oremus, 

‘ let us pray.’ 

ORFEVRE, sf. a goldsmith ; from L. auri- 
fabrum (lit. a workman who works in 
gold), by contr. (see § 52) of aurifabrum 
to aur*fabbuni, whence orfevre. For au 
»o see § 107; for a«e see § 54; for 
b — V see § II3. — Dcr. oi/evrerie, orfivr- 
icr. 

ORFRAIE, sf. an osprey ; from L. ossifraga 
(the bone-breaker), by regular contr. (see 
§ 52) of ossifraga to "os’firaga. Os- 

I fraga losing its medial g (see § 131) be- 
comes orfraie. For a^a/ see § 54; for 
B=r cp. Marseille from Massilia, and 
variety which is- a transformation of vasdet 
(see valet), Offraie is a doublet of osst- 
fragey<{,y. 
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ORFROI, m. orphrays (embroidered cloth of 
gold) ; from L. aurum phrygium*. Ovid 
uses 'phrygiae vestes’ for stutfs brotdered 
with gold. For aurum-: or see or. Pliry* 
giuin becomes froi by dropping g (see 
§ 132). and by plir=/r (see coffr^, and 
i = oi(see§68). 

ORGANDI, sm. book-muslin. Origin un- 
known. 

Organe. sm, an organ; from L. organum. 
Its doublet is or^we, q. v. — Der. organiser, 
organisme. organ ique. 

Organiser, va. to organise. See organe , — 
Der. organisation, organisateur, ddsorgan- 
fW, xeorgamser, 

Organiste, sm, an organist. See orgue, 
Org^ansin, sm, a kind of twisted silk. 
Origin unknown. — Der. organsinti, organ- 
sinage. 

ORGE, s/. barley. Prov. ordi, from L. hor- 
deum, by regular change of =ju 

by consonidcation, see Hist. Gram. pp. 65, 
66. Hordjum becomes orge by loss of 
initial h, see § 134. For dj=g see § 119. 
— Der. orgeat (originally a decoction of 
barley, though the drink no^-a*days is an 
emulsion of almonds), orgelct. 

Orgie, s/. an orgte ; from Gr. opyia, 

ORGUE, sm, an organ (orgnes, pi. sf.). It. 
organo, from L. organum, an hydraulic 
organ in Suetonius; a wind organ in S. 
Augustine and Cassiodorus. For loss of 
two final atonic syllables see §§ 50, 51. — 
Der. organiste (der. from L. organum, 
see § 217). Orgue is a doublet of organe^ 
q. V. 

ORGUEIL, sm. pride. It. orgoglio^ of Germ, 
origin, from O. H. G. urguol, urgilo (§ 20). 
— Der. orgueiVleux. 

Orient, sm. the East; from L. Orientcm. 

— Der. orienter^ orientsl^ orie/i/alisie. 
Orienter, va, to set towards the east. See 
orient. — Der. orien/ation, desorieiiier. 
Orifice, sf, an orifice; from L. orifi- 
cium. 

Oriflamme, sf, an oriflamme; from Low 
Lat. auriflamma*. from L. aurum and 
flamma. For au = o sec § 10;. 

Origan, sm. (Bot.) marjoram; from L, 
origanum. 

Origmaire, adj, native (of) ; from L. ori- 
ginarius. 

Original, original ; fromL. originalis. 
— Der. originalite. 

Origine, sj f, origin; from L. originem.— -I 
Der. originel, 

't Orignal, sm, an elk; formerly orignac^ 


(or^itae, the Canadian elk), from Basque 
orOtac, a stag, a name given by the Basque 
emigrants in Canada to the North American 
elk. 

ORIPEAU, sm. Dutch gold, tinsel ;' from L. 
auri pellem, used in Low Lat. for gold leaf. 
For auso see § 107; for ellemaeau see 
§ 282. 

ORLE, sm. an orlc (heraldic) ; from L. orula, 
dim. of ora, an edge, by regular contr. (see 
§ 51) of oriila to or’la. 

ORME, sm. an elm. Prov. olm, It. o/mo, 
from L. ulmus. For u = o see § 98; for 
l«r sec § 157. — Der. ormeau (formerly 
ormel; for el^^^eau see § 282), ormaie, 
ormoic, ormille. 

ORNE, sm, an ash ; from L. ornus. 
Ornement, sm. an ornament; from L. or- 
n a m e n t u ni . — Der. ornemantiste. 

Orner, va. to adorn; from L. ornare. 
ORNi^RE, sf. a beaten track, old road; in 
Picard patois ordiere, from L. orbitaria*, 
der. from orbita. Orbitaria, regularly 
contr. (see § 52) to orb*taria, became 
ordihe. For bt = / see Hist. Gram. p. 81 ; 
for t = (/ see § 117; for -aria see 

§ 198. Ordihre was afterwards changed to 
orniere by an irregular substitution of n for 
d. Its doublet is orbitaire, q. v. 
Ornithogale,sm. (Bot.) star of Bethlehem ; 
from Gr. 6 pvi 06 yaKov. 

Ornithologie, sf, ornithology ; from Gr, 
opvis, opvtOus, and Kuyos. — Der. ornithology 
istc, ornithologoe. 

ORONGE, sf. (Bot.) the orange-agaric, yellow 
mushroom ; corruption of ora?ige, q. v. 
ORPAILLEUR, sm. a gold-finder, one who 
looks for pailles (Tor. For etymology see 
or and pnille, 

ORPHELIN, sm, an orphan ; in 15th cent, or- 
phenin, originally orphaning from L. orpha- 
ninus*, deriv. of orphanus. For a~e 
s®® § .*>4? for u=:/ see § 163. 

ORPIMENT, sm. (Min.) orpiment, used in 
painting ; from L. auri pigmentum, i. c. 
a colour to paint gold with. For au = o 
see § 107; for gm=*m see Hist. Gram, 
p. 81 and § 168. 

Orseille, .f. (Bot.) a kind of blue lichen. 
Origin unknown. 

ORTEIL, sm. a big toe; formerly arteil, 
Prov. ar/eil. It. aruglio, from L. artioulus. 
Artioulus becomes arteil by -ioulu8 = 
-ell, see § 157. For a«^o see § 54, note 2. 
Orteil is a doublet of article, q. v. 
Orthodoxe, adj. orthodox ; from Gr. 6 p$ 6 - 
Oo^oe, — Der. orthodoxie. 
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Orthogonal, adj, orthogonal; from Gr. 
6 p$ 6 yojyo 9 , 

Orthographe, $/. orthography; from Gr. 
6 p 9 oypd<pos. — Dcr, orihographiet, ortho- 
grapkique, 

Orthographie, sf. orthography, (Archit.) 
elevation ; from Or. opOoyptupia. 

Orthop^die, sf. orthopedy ; from Gr. 6 p 06 s 
and iraibua. — Der. ortkopediquc, 

ORTIK, sf. (Dot.) a nettle. Sp. ortiga. It. 
oriicOf from L. iirtica. For u^o see 
§ 98 ; for -ica « -ie see § 2 1 2. 

Ortive, (Astron.) ortive; from L. or- 
tivus. 

f Ortolan, sm, an ortolan; from Prov. 
ortolan^ It. ortolano^ from L. hortulanus, 
properly of the garden, as the ortolan 
usually nests in garden-hedges. For loss of 
h see § 134. 

'|•Orvi6tan, sm. orvictan ; from It. orvie- 
/a«o, of hist, origin (p. 33), being the name 
given to a quack of Orvieto, who introduced 
this electuary into France a.d. 1647 (§ 33). 

Oryctographie, sf. oryctography (fossil) ; 
from (ir. dpvKTos and ypd<p(iv. 

Oryctologie, sf oryctology ; from Gr. 
dpVKTOi and Koyos. 

OS, sm. a bone ; from L. os. — Der. d^sosser, 
o.^selet (dim. of o^sel). 

Oscillation,^ sf. oscillation ; from L. oscil- 
lationem. 

Osciller, vn. to oscillate ; from L. o sc il- 
ia re. — Der, oscilUtoue. 

OSEILLE, sf. (Bot.) sorrel; from L. ozalia, 
der. from oxalis. For z=ss see § 150; 
for li -«7 see § 54, 3; for a — e see 
§ 54 - 

OSER, vn. to dare. Prov. ausar^ It. ausare, 
from L. ausare *, dcr. from ausum, supine 
of audere. Ausare becomes oser by au 
= 0, see § 107. 

OSERAIE, sf. an osier-ground. See osier, 

OSIER, sm. an osier. Origin unknown. 

Osmazdme, sf (Chem.) osinazome ; from 
Gr. oapi) and (capias. 

OSSELK l', .sm. an ossicle. A dim. of os, q. v. 

OSSEMENTS, sm. pi. bones (of the dead) ; 
pi. of os^etnent*, from L. ossamentum*, 
der. of ossa, bones. 

OSSEUX, adj. bony ; from L. ossuosus *. 
For uo=o see § 102 ; for -osuB'-^-eux see 
§ 229. 

Ossifler, va. to ossify; from L. ossifi- 
care*, der. from os. — Der. o.vs//?cati6n. 

Ossuaire, sm, an ossuary ; from L. ossua- 
rium. 

Ostensible, adJ, ostensible ; as if from a L. 
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ostensibilis*, der. from ostensum, su- 
pine of ostendere. 

Ostensoir, sm. a monstrance ; as if from a 
L. ostensorium*, der. from ostensum, 
supine of ostendere. 

Ostentation, sf. ostentation ; from L, os- 
teiitationem. 

Ost^olog^e, sf. osteology ; from Gr. d&rso- 
Xoyia. 

OstracA, adj. ostraceous, belonging to the 
oyster ; from Gr. darpoKios, 

Ostracisme, sm, ostracism; from Gr. 6 <r- 
rpaKi<Tp 6 s. 

OTAGE, sm. a hostage ; formerly ostage^ 
Prov. ostatge, from L. obsidatioum der.‘ 
from obsidatus, the act of being made a 
hostage, also a pledge. Obsidaticum, 
contr. regularly (see § 52) to ob’sdaticum, 
gives, by the unusual change of d==t 
(caused probably by the analogy of words 
like status, etc.), the form obstaticus, 
found for a hostage in medieval Lat. docu- 
ments. * £t de hoc dederunt centum Sara- 
cenos de melioribus obstaticos in potestate 
januensium ’ is found in a loth-cent. text. 
Bybs^s (see Hist. Gram. p.*8i) obsta- 
ticus becomes ostaticus, found in a 
charter of a.d. 1070; * Raymundus . . . 
et Arnaldus . . . niiserunt in ostaticum.* 
OstaticuB became ostage (for -atiouss 
-age see § 201), lastly otage by loss of s, see 
§ 14 ?- 

Otalgie, sf. ear-ache ; from Gr. o^t, ihrdr, 
and oKyos. 

OTER, va. to remove ; formerly oster, from 
L. haustare, frequent, of baurire, to drink 
up, exhaust, whence comes the sense of 
uter. We find ia Festus the compd. ex- 
haustare for to take away ; * ezhaustant 
= efferunt.’ Haustare becomes oster by 
losing initial h, see § 131. For au=o see 
§ 107 ; for loss of S see § 148. 

Ottomane, sf. an ottoman (sofa) ; of hist, 
origin, see § 33, from Othman, founder of 
the dynasty of the Ottoman Turks. 

OU', conj. or. It. o, from L. aut. For loss 
of t see abbe and aigu and § 118 ; for au 
^=os=:ou see 107. 

OU, adv. where ; formerly «, It. ove, from 
L. ubi. By losing b (see § 114) ubi be- 
comes O. Fr. u, whence oit. For ti = see 
§ 90. 

OUAILLE, sf. a sheep, flock (the sense of 
sheep lasted till the time of Mnie. de 
Sdvignd, who uses the word in that sense) ; 
in Christian symbolism used for the faithful. 
Ouaille, formerly oueille, originally osilh, 
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Plrov. ovilha, is from L. ovioula. For loss 
of ▼ see § 141, whence O. Fr. oeille (for 
-ioula=-ff 7 /s see § 257), thence ouiille by 
o»ov, see § 81. 

OUAIS, intety. whish ! a familiar interjection 
denoting surprise ; an onomatopoetic word 

(J 34 ). 

OUAIK, s/, wadding. Trevoux says in his 
Diet, that the word is often proned. 
ouete, w'hich would make it a dim. of 
O. Fr. form of oie, a goose ; ouate (Germ. 
wattCt Engl, wadt which came from the 
French) will therefore be wadding made 
of goose feathers. (Littre.) — Der. owa/er. 

OUBLIE, s/. a small round cake. O. Fr. 
oublee, from L. oblata*. in middle ages 
an offering-cake, host, from L. oblatus. 
Oblata in this sense is frequent in medieval 
Lat. documents : ' ‘ Ut de oblatis quae 
offeruntur a populo ct consecrationi super- < 
sunt,* says a letter of Hinciuar, a.d. 852. 
Oblata becomes O. Fr. oublee (for o=ou 
see § 86; for -ata — -ee see § 201), whence 
in the 1 5th cent, ouhlie. Ottblie is a doublet 
of oblate q. v. — Der. oblieuT. 

OUBLIER, va, to forget ; from the imagined j 
L. oblitare cicr. from oblitus, p. p. 1 
of oblivisci. Oblitare becomes oublier: 
for loss of medial t see § 1 1 7 ; for o = om 
see § 86.-^Der. oubli (verbal subst.), 
oublitux, oublittie, 

QUEST, sm. west. O. Fr, west; of Germ, 
origin, Germ, west (§ 27). 

OUI, adv. yes ; formerly otl, from L. hoc 
illud. From L. hoc comes O. Fr. form 0 
(for loss of initial h see § i,t4, and of final 
c see § 1 29) ; in the 1 3th cent, ne dire m o 
ni non was » ne dir^ ni oui ni non. Just 
as hoc became o, so the compd. hoc illud 
( = it is that thing) became oi 7 , by loss 
of medial o (see § 129) and by dropping 
initial h (see § 1 34). This form oil (hoc 
illud) had answering to it the form nennil 
(non illud) ; and just as nennil lost /, and 
became nenni in modern Fr., so oil became 
ot, whence oui. For loss of final / see 158 ; 
for 0 = 02^ see § 81. 

OUiR, va. to hear ; formerly oir, It, udire^ 
from L. audire. For loss of medial d see 
§ 120; for au^o in O. Fr., then o — om 
in modern Fr., see § 107. — Der. owi'e 
(verbal subst.). 

f Ouragan, sm. a hurricane; in the 17th I 
cent, houragan, originally a sea-term, from 
Sp. huracan^ a term brought originally from 
the Antilles. 

OURDIR, va, to warp, plot ; from Low L. 


ordiro* for ordiri, to begin. For o=*Ott 
see § 86. — Der. owr</issage, ourdisscur, ourd- 
issoir. 

OURLER, va, to hem ; from L. orulare, 
der. from orula*; see orle, OrUd&re, 
regularly contrd. to or’lare (sec § 52), 
becomes ourler. For o = om see § 86. — 
Der. owr/et. 

OURS, sm. a bear; from L. ursus. For. 
u~022 see § 97. — Der. ourse (L. iirsa), 
oi/rson. 

OURSIN, sm. (l) a hedgehog, (2) an echinus, 
sea-urchin, a corruption of htrisson^ q. v., 
as may be seen by the Port. ouri^Ot Walloon 
ure^oHf Engl, urchin. (A dim. ol ours, 
because the bristles of the hedgehog are 
like the fur of the bear. Littre.) 

OUTARDE, if. a bustard ; formerly oustarde^ 
Prov. austarde, from L. avistarda, found 
in Pliny. For conlr. of avis tarda to 
av’starda whence austarda, see autruche, 
Ausiarda becomes oustarde (for au^ou 
see § 107), thence outarde (for loss of s see 
§ 148). — Der. o«/nrJeau. 

OUTIL, sm. a tool, implement; formerly 
oustil, originally ws/i/, from L. usitellum* 
(any instrument used by work-people), der. 
from L. usitare, by regular contr. (see 
§ 52) of us!t 411 um to ustellum, whence 
oustel* (for u = ow see § 97), then oustil; 
cp. oisillon from oiseillon^ q. v. Lastly, by 
loss of s (see § 148) it became outil, — Der. 
OM// 71 er, o? 2 // 71 age. 

OUTRAGE, sm. an outrage. The Fr. ter- 
mination -age seems to come from a Lat. 
form ultraticum which does not exist, 
see § 248. See outrer. — Der. outrager, 
outrageuXt ow/r«geant. 

OUTRANGE, sf. excess. Sec outrer. 

I OUTRE, sf. a leather bottle ; from L. utrem. 

i For u = 02< see § 97. 

OUTRE, adv. beyond ; formerly oltre^ Prov. 
oUra^ from L. ultra. For u — o see § 97, 
whence o//re, then outre ; for ol = ou see 
§ 157. — Der. oM/rcr, oM/rc-passer. 

OUTRECUIDANT, adj. overweening. See 
outre and cuider. — Der. outrecuidzuce. 

OUTRER, va. to exaggerate. Sec outre.-— 
Dt r. u I’oM/rance, ontrzge. 

OUVKRTURE, f. an opening. See ouvrir. 

OUVRAGE, sm. work. For -age in this 
case see outrage. See ouvrer. — Der ouvr- 
agcT. 

OUVRER, va. and n. to work; formerly ovrer, 
from L. operari, by regular contr. (see 
§ 52) of opSr&ri to op’rari, whence 
ovrer (for pa v see § 111), then ouvrer 
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(for 0 s oti see § 86). Its doublet is op 4 rer, 
q. V. — Der. oui/rable, ouvnge, ouvroir, 
ouvr^e. 

OUVREUR, sm, an opener, boxkeeper. See 
ouvrir. 

OUVRIER, sm, a workman, mechanic; for- 
merly ovricr, Prov. obrier, from L. ope- 
rarius, by regular coiitr. (see § 52) of 
opSr&riuB to op'rarius, whence ovrier 
(for p = 1/ see § 1 1 1 ; for -arius = ~ier 
see § 198); lastly ouvrier (for o=^ou see 
§ 86 ). 

OUVRIR, I/a. to open; in the iith cent. 
uvrir, in 12th ovrir, in 13th ouvrir \ there 
appears to have been an early form avrir 
also ; Sp. aftrir, It. nprire, from L. aperire, , 
by regular coiitr. (see § 52) of apdrire to ! 
ap*rire, whence O. Fr. avrir (for p = i/ 
see § hi), whence 01/nr (for the unusual 
change rt=o see § 54, note 2), Ovrir 
later became ouvrir (for o = ou see § 86). 
(Littre regards the origin of the word as 
very uncertain, thanks to its unusual vowel- ' 
changes.) — Der. ouvert (from L. apertus; 
for p=:i/ see § ill), owi/erture, oi/vrant, 
o«i/reur. 

Ovaire, sm, (Anat) an ovary ; der. from L. 
ovum. 

Ovale, adj, oval ; from L, oval is. 


Ovation, sf, an ovation, a lesser Roman 
triumph ; firom L. ovationem. 

Ove, sm, ( Archit.) an egg-shaped ornament ; 
from L. ovum. Its doublet is cbu/, q.v.-« 
Der. ovoTde. 

Ovipare, adj, oviparous; from L, ovi- 
parus. 

Ovoi^e, adj, ovoid. See ove, 

Oxalique, adj, oxalic ; der. from Gr. 6 {d\ii, 
— Der. oxalsLte 

Oxycrat, sm. oxycrate; from Gr. dfd- 
Kparov, 

Oxyde, sm. an oxide ; a word invented by 
Lavoisier, a.d. 1787; der. from Gr.dfvs. — 
Der. oxyder. 

Oxyder, va. (Chem.) to oxydate. Sec 
ojcyt/e.— Der. oxyde, oxyt/ation, oxydable. 

Oxygdne, sw. (Chem.) oxygen ; a gas dis- 
covered in A.D. 1774 by Priestley, and named 
oxygens by Lavoisier, a.d. 1778 ; from Gr. 
o^vs and yevos, — Der. oxygener, 

Oxymel, sm. oxymel ; from Gr. o^vfitXt ; a 
mixture of vinegar and honey. 

OYANT, sm/. one who hears a case (a legal 
term); from L. audientem, see ouir. 
Audientem becomes oyant by loss of 
medial d, see § 1 20. For au = o see § 107; 
for -entem = -an/ see § 192. 


p. 


PAC AGE, sm. pasture-land ; formerly passage, 
from L. pascuaticum*, found in medieval 
Lat. documents, dcr. from pascuum by 
pascuaticum = pascaticum, whence pas- 
sage (for -aticum - -ag'r; see § 201), then 
pacage by dropping s, see § 148. 

t Pacha, sm. a Pasha; the Turk, pacha 
(§ ?fi)’ — Der. ^ac/ialik. 

Pachyderme, adj, pachydermatous; from 
Gr. vaxvs and 64 pfia. 

Paciiicateur, s?n. a peacemaker ; from L. 
pacificatorem. 

Pacification, sf. a pacification; from L. 
pacificationcni. 

Pacifier, va. to pacify; from L. paci- 
ficare. 

Pacifique. adj. pacific; from L. pacificus. 

PACOTILLE, sf. a venture (in commerce), 
quantity, stock (of goods). A dim. of 
paquet, q. v. 

Pacte, sm, a pact ; from L. pactum. — Dcr. 
paefiser. 


Paganisme, sm. paganism ; from L. paga- 
nismus*, der. from paganus. 

PAGE, sf, a page; from L. pagina. For 
loss of two final atonic vowels see §§ 50, 
5 «- 

PAGE, sm, a page (servant). Origin un- 
known. 

Pag^iner, va. to page; from L. pagina re*, 
der. from pagina. 

tPagne, sm. cotton drawers; from Sp. 
paiio (§ 26). Its doublet is pan, q. v. 

t Pagode, sf. a pagoda ; of Oriental origin, 
Pers. bouthhode, a house of idols (§ 31). 

PAi’EN, adj. and sm. pagan, heathen. Prov. 
pagan. It. pagatio, from L. paganus, 
found in this sense in Tertullian and 
Jerome. For loss of medial g see § 13 t ; 
for the intercalated 1 see also § 13 1; for 
-anus = -eri see § 198. 

PAILLASSE, sf. straw mattress, palliasse. See 
paille. — Der. paillasson, 

PAILLASSE, sm. a clown. See paille. 
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PAQ!«L£, sf^ straw; from L. pales. For 
ea»ia see Hist. Gram. p. 66, whence 
pailU; for ali=af 7 see § 54, 3. — Der. 
em^at 7 /er, d^/ai 7 /er, pailUise (a sf. mean- 
ing ticking ; this word also becomes a sm. 
signifying a tumbler, jugjgter, one dressed 
in toile a paillasse) , /ai 7 /asson, paillette, 
paillon, paillet. , 

PAIN, sm. bread; from L. panem. For 
a *s at see § 54. — Der. paner, 

PAIR, adj. similar, even. Sp. par, from L. 
pap. For a = ai see § 54. — Der. pairs 
(a pair, two things which are alike and go 
• together). 

PAIR, sm. a peer, equal, fellow (see above). 
Peers are properly the chief vassals of a 
lord, having equal rights one with another. 
— Der. pairesse, pairie, 

PAISIBLE, adj, peaceable. See paix. 
PAISSON, sf. pasturage (in forests); from 
L. pastionem. For -tionem =-sson see 
§ 233; for asm see § 54. 

PAtTRE, vn. to graze, pasture; formerly 
paistre, from L. pasoere *, der. from 
pasci. For -asoere s .oi/r^ see § 360. 
PAIX, sf. peace; formerly pais, from L. 
pacem. For a = m see § 54 ; for 
sec amitie. — Der. parsible, spaiser. 

Pal, sm. a pale (the sharpened stake used for 
impalement) ; from L. palus. Its doublet 
is pieu, q. v. — Der. empaler. 
t Paladin, sm. a paladine ; from It, pala- 
ditto (§ 25). — Its doublet is palatin, q.v. 
PALAIS, sm. a palace; from L. palatium. 
For -atium = -ais see §§ 54, 3, 115, and 
123: for c = s see § 129. 

PALAIS, sm. (Anat.) the palate ; from L. 
palatum. As -atum regularly ^ ~e (see 
ampoule), the French word ought to have 
become pale : palais, the existing form, 
arises from a confusion with palais above. 
i'Palan, sm. tackling; in i6th cent. 
pcdanc, from It. palanco (§ 25). — Der. 
palatif^oa. 

i*Palanquin, sm. a palanquin; of Hindu 
origin, Pali palangka, a litter (§ 31). 
Palatal, adj, palatal; from L. palatum. 
Palatin, adj. palatine ; from L. palatinus, 
officer of the Palace. 

Palatine, sf. a fur tippet ; of hist, origin, 
see § 33, alluding to the Princess Palatine, 
sister-in-law to Louis XIV, who brought 
this kind of dress into use. She describes 
it herself * Aussi suis-je en ce moment tres 
k la mode . . . j'^i eu I’idee, par le froid qui 
rhgne, de reprendre une viclle fourrure, . 
afin d’avoir plus chaud au cou . . . c'est la | 


plus grande mode du moment.* From a 
letter dated 14th Dec. 1676. (Littrd.) 

Pale, sf. the blade of an oar; from L. 
pa la. Its doublet is pelle, q. v. — Der. 
paleron, palke, palette, palet. 

PALE, adj. pale; from L. pallidus. F61 
loss of last two atonic syllables see §§ 50, 
51 ; for loss of one 1 see § 158. — Der, 
pd/ir, piilot, 

PALEFRENIER, sm. a groom. See palefroi. 

PALEFROl, sm. a palfrey. Prov. palafrei, 
from L. paraveredus a posthorse, in 
Cassiodorus and in the Theodosian Code. 
FaravSrddus is regularly contrd. (sec 
§ 5 ^) to parav’redus, found in Caro- 
lingian docihnents : thus * Aut poravreda 
dare nolunt * is found in one of the Capi- 
tularies of Charlemagne. Paravredus 
becomes parafredus (f(sr v~f see § I40), 
found in the Germanic laws : * ParafiredoB 
donent,' Lex Bajuwariorum, 1.5. Para- 
fredUB, by r~l by dissimilation (see 
§ 169), gives palafredUB, found in a Lat. 
document, end of lOth cent. PalafireduB 
becomes palefroi: for loss of d see § 121 ; 
for e = oi see § 6| ; for a = e sec § 54. — 
Dcr. palefremet (for palefredier, cp. orniere 
for ordiere, q. v.). 

Paldographie, sf. palscography ; from Gr, 
TtaKaios and 

Paldontologie, sf paleontology ; from Gr, 
trakaids, ovra and \ 6 yos. 

PALERON, sm. the shoulder bone. Sec 
pale. 

Palestre, sf. a palestra ; from L. palaestra. 
— Der. palestrxcpie. 

PALET, sm. a quoit. See pale. — Dcr. paletex 

f Paletot, sm. a great coat; formerl) 
paletoc', of Germ, origin,, Dutch palsroci 
(§ 27). — Der. />a/^/oquet. • 

PALETTE, sf. a battledore, pallet. Set 
palle. 

Paldtuvier, sm, (Bot.) a mangrove. Origii 
unknown. 

PALEUR, sf, pallor, paleness; from L. paL 
lorem. For -orema-enr see 5 227. 

PALIER, sm. a landing-place (on staircases) 
formerly paillier, der. from paille, because 
of the straw-mat (paillasson) placed there 
For loss of / see $ 158. 

Palimpseste, sm. a palimpsest ; from Gr 
vaKlfOprjaTOS, 

Palingdndsie, sf. palingcnesia ; from Gr 
vaXiYfsvtaia. 

Palinod, sm. a poem in honour of the 
immaculate conception of the Virgin, in 
stituted for a prize in Normandy in th< 
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1 6th cent., in opposition to the attacks o! 
the Huguenots on Mariolatry. See pali» 
nodie, . 

Pajinodie, «/. a palinode, recantation ; 
frora'Gr. MeivojSia, 

PALIS, sm. a pale, paled enclosure ; from L. 
‘palioium*, found in medieval Lat. docu- 
*ments, der. from paluB, a stake. For 
-ioium^-» see § 214. — Der. palisser, 
tPalissade^ sf, a palisade; from It. 

palizzata (J 25). • 

Falissandre, sm, rosewood. Origin un- 
known. 

t Palladium, sm, a palladium; the L. 
palladium. 

Pallier, va. to palliate; from^. palliare. 

— Der. pallUtion, pallUt'd, 
t Pallium, sm, a pail, mantle; the L. 
pallium. 

Palme, sf, a palm-branch; from L. palma. 
Its doublet is paume, q. v. — Der. p^meiie^ 
palmier^ palmiste, palmite. 

Palme, sm, palm (measure) ; from L. pal- 
mus, a length, measure, four fingers* 
breadth. 

PALMETTE, sf, a palm-leaf. A dim. of 
pnlme, q. v. 

PALMIER, sm, a palm-tree ; from L. pal- 
marius. For -arius^-rer sec § 198; 
Palmipede, sm, a fin-footed bird ; from L. 
palniipedem. 

Palombe, sf, a ring-dove ; from L. pa- 
lumba. 

PALONNIER, sm, a swing-bar. Origin 
unknown. 

Palpable, adj, palpable; from L. palpa- 
bilis, found in St. Jerome. 

Palper, va. to feel about ; from L. pal- 
■ pare. — Der. palpe (verbal subst.). 
Palpiter, vn. *to palpitate, throb ; from L. 

^palpitare.— Der. palpiuoU palpitzxiow, 
PAMER, vn. to swoon; formerly pasmer, 
O. Sp. espasmar, It. spasmare, from L. 
spasmare (der. from spasma) by un- 
usual aphieresis of initial 8, see Hist. Gram, 
p. 80, and loss of second s, see § 14S. — 
Der. /dmoison. • 

t Pamphlet, sm. a pamphlet; the Engl. 

pamphlet (§ 28). — Der. pamphldtzxxo. 
PAMPRE, sm, a vine-branch; from L. pam- 
pinus, by regular contr. (see § 51) of 
p6mplnus to pamp’nus, whence pampre. 
For n»r see § 163. 

PAN, sm. a skirt; from L. paxinus. For 
nnsn see an. Its doublets are panne, 
pagne, q. y. 

Fanacde, sf. a panacea ; from L. panacea. 


t Panaehe, sm. a plume of feathers; from 
It. pennaeehio (§ 25). — Der. panaches, pan^ 
achme, empanachet, 

fPanade, sf, a panade (culinary); from 
It. panata (§ 25). Its doublet is parUs, 

PANADER (SE), vpr, to strut. Origin un- 
known. 

PANAGE, sm, pannage ; formerly pasnage, 
from L. pastinatioum* (right of pastur- 
age, der. from pastionem, q. v.). Pas- 
tln&ticum, contrd. regularly (see § 52) 
to pas’naticum, becomes pasnage (for 
-aticum ~ -rig’s see § 201), lastly 
by loss of s, see § 148. 

PANAIS, sm. (Bot.) a parsnip ; from L. pa- 
naoem. For a=ai see § 54; for o=s 
see § 129. 

Panard, adf. (used only in masc.) crooked- 
legged, of a horse which * dishes.* Origin 
unknown. 

Panaris, sm. (Med.) a whitlow; from L. 
panaricium (found in Apuleius). 

Pancarte, sf. a placard ; from medieval L. 
pancharta, a hybrid conipd. of Gr. ray 
and L. charta. 

PancrAas, sm. the sweetbread ; from Gr. 
rayKptas. — Der. pancrMtique. 

Pandour, sm. a pundour; of hist, origin 
(see § 35), a name given to irregular 
Hungarian troops. 

Pan6^yrique, sm. a panegyric ; from Gr. 
ravrjyvpiKos (i.e. \ 6 yos). 

Pan6g3rriste, sm, a panegyrist ; from Gr. 

vavTjyvpiaTi^s, 

PANER, va. to crumb, cover with bread 
crumbs. See pain. — Der. pan 6 . 

PANETIER, sm. a pantler (officer in charge 
of bread) ; from O. Fr. paneter, which is 
formed from pain. For such later forma- 
tions see § 198. — Der. paneAeie, panel” 
erie, 

Panicule, sf. (Bot.) a panicle; from L. 
panicula. — Der. panicule, 

PANIER, sm. a basket ; from L. panariuxn 
(a bread-basket, in Suetonius). For -arinm 
*=*/er see § 198. — Der. paneree. 

Panifler, va. to panify; from L. panifi- 
care*, from paneni. — Der. />aff^cation. 

Panique, adj. panic; from Gr. vaviicdv 
{Btipa, fear caused by the god Pan). 

PANNE, sf. plush velvet; from L. panna*, 
found in medieval Lat. documents. Fau- 
na is from penna ; for transition of sense 
(§ 13) from a feather to plush, cp. M.H.G. 
federe, which bears both senses also. For 
see amender and § 65 note 1. Its 
doublets are pan, pagne, q. v. 
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PANNE, sf, fat. Origin unknown. 

PANNE, sf. a scrap of stuff (a sea-term), as 
in phrase guipon de pawte, a mop made of 
stuff ; der. from pan, q. v. 

PANNE, sf, a paling, rafter (in carpentry). 
Origin unknown. 

PANNEAU, sm. a panel, properly a little pan, 
piece (of a wall); a dim. of pan, q. v. 
Panneau is used for a piece of textile stuff 
in several medieval Fr. documents. 

PANNETON, sm, the bit (of a key). Origin 
unknown. 

PANONCEAU, sm. a scutcheon. See pennon. 

Panorama, sm. a panorama ; from Or. vav 
and opafia. 

PANSE, sf. a paunch; from L. panticem. 
For loss of t see Hist. Gram. p. 8i ; for 
icem^se see § ^46. — Der. 

PANSER, va. to dress wounds (of horses) ; 
formerly penser, Sp. pensar, from L. pen- 
sare, to think about, examine, then take 
care of, dress, groom. For e-=a see 
amender and § 65, note l. Panser is a 
doublet of penser, q. v. — Der. panszge, 
pansemtnX. 

fPantalon, sm. trousers; from It. pan- 
talone (§ 35). 

PANTELER, vn. to gasp for breath. See 
pantois. — Der. panteUnt, 

PAN'FENNE, sf. a net; see pantier e. 

Pantheisme, sm. pantheism ; from Gr. 
irdr and 0f6s. 

Pantheon, sm. a pantheon ; from Gr. 
irdv0€ov. 

Panthdre, sf. a panther; from L. pan- 
thera. 

PANT 1 £)RE, sf. a draw-net. Origin doubtful ; 
either from L. panthera*, feni. form ofL. 
pantherum a net; or from O.Fr. pante, 
a net. For e -ie see § 56. 

Pantin, sm. a dancing puppet. Origin 
uncertain: probably hist. (§ 3,^), from the 
village of Puntiii near Paris, the inhabitants 
of which had a great name for their dancing. 
(Littre.) 

Pantographe, sm. a pantograph; from 
Gr. irdv and ypdtfiuu, 

PANTOIS, adj. out of breath ; PANTELER, 
vn. to gasp for breath, der. from a root 
pant, of Celtic origin, Kymr. pant (§ 19). 
Cp. Engl, to pant. 

Pantomdtre, sm. a pantometer ; from Gr. 
ndv and /lirpov. 

Pantomime, sm. a pantomime; from L. 
pantomirnus. 

t Pantoufle, $/. a slipper; from It. pan- 
tofola (§ 25). Origin unknown. 


PAON, sm. a pea-fowl. Sp. pavon, from L 
pavonem, in form of paonem in th< 
7th cent, in the Glosses of Cassel. For los 
of medial v see § 141.— Der./iao/ine, paon 
neau. 

PAPA, sm. papa; an onomatopoetic wore 

(§ 34 )- Cp. L. pappa. 

PAPAL, adj. papal ; from L. papalis’*'. Fc 
-ali8~;a/ see § 19 1. 

PAPAUTE, sf. the papacy ; formed from th 
adj. papal (q. v.) with addition of th 

I ending -te as if from -tatem, see § 230. 

PAPE, sm. a pope (father, title given to prim 
tive bishops). For pp=^ see c/<a/>«. — De 
papdA, papisme, papisie. 

t Papegai, sm. a popinjay. Sp. papi 
gayo, of Oriental origin, Ar. babagha, 
parrot (§ 30). 

PAPELARD, sm. a hypocrite. Origin ue 
known. 

PAPERASSE, sf. waste paper. A dir 
(§ 272) of papier, q.v. — Der. paperassk 
paperassier. 

PAPETIER, sm. a stationer, paper-make 
See papier : it is a very irregular formatioi 
the regular word would have been paperi 
(§ — Der. papetcrie. 

Papier, sm. paper ; from L. papyri us 
from papyrus. Its doublet is papyrus.- 
Der. papexier, paper-Asse. 

Papille, sf. (Anat.) papilla; from L. pa 
ilia . — Der. papilljAxe. 

Papillon, sm. a butterfly; from L. papi 
oucm (see § 231). Its doublet is pavill 
q. V. — Der. papillormer, papilloXe. 

Papillote, sf. a curl-paper. See papill 
— Der. papilloter, papillutAge. 

tPapyrus, sm. papyrus; the L. pa| 
rus. — Der. pa/yraef*. 

PAc^I-^E, sf. passover, Easter; formerly pas^ 
Prov. pnsca, from L. pascha. P'or loss 
s see § 14S. 

+ Paquebot, sm. a packet, despatch-bc 
from Engl, packet-boat (§ 2S). 

PAQUERETTE, sf. the Easier daisy; 
mcrly pasquerette, from O. Fr, pasq 
(Le. the pasturage flower). Pasquiet 
der. from L. paacuum. For loss of s 
§ 

PAQUET, sm. a packet, parcel ; form 
pacquet, derived (together with pacot 
from a common root pac, which is L. ] 
CU8*, found ill a medieval Lat. chat 
* Non tamen licebit praefatis mcrcatorib 
pannos suus scindere . . . nec alitcr nisi 
paooum vel integrum pannum . . . vend 
Pacous is of Celtic origin, answerin 
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Gael, pacy a pack ($ 19). — Der. paquetQt, 

fimpaquetGX. 

PAR, by, from L. per. For see 
anietider and § 65 note 1. 

Par (de), prep, from ; originally de part in 
nth and 13th cent, documents. It. da 
parte^ Sp. de parte^ from L. de parte. Be 
par le rot was in 1 2th cent, de part le roi 
(in the St. Thomas the Martyr) and signi- 
fies properly * from the king’s part* or ‘ side.* 
For loss of final / see § 118. 

Farabole, sf, a parable, allegory ; from L. 
parabola. — Der. parabolique, 

Farabole, sf, (Math.) a parabola; from 
Gr. vapa^oXri. — Der. paraholiqwe. 

PARACHEVER, va. to finish; compd. of 
achever (q. v.) and par. Par is from L. 
per (see par), and is found in such Lat. 
conipds. as parfait (perfectus), parvenir 
(pervenire), parmi (permedio), etc.; 
and in such Fr. compds. as parfumer, par^ 
dormer. The particle per was used in Lat. 
to mark the highest degree of intensity, as 
in perhorridus, pergratus, pergra- 
cilis, etc. Similarly in Fr. parachever, 
parfaire, etc. This particle par was separ- 
able in O. Fr. ; thus O. Fr. parsage was 
divided thus, tant par eit sage, a phrase 
found in the 12th cent, for tartt it par^ 
sage, A relic, of this construction survives 
in the phrase par trap, as in e’es/ par trop 
fort, that is far too strong. 

PARACHUTE, i>m, a parachute. See parer, 
d, and chute, 

Faraclet, sm. (i) the Paraclete, the Com- 
forter ; (2) the name of Abelard’s nunnery 
near Nogent-sur-Seine ; from Gr. irapatcKri- 

TOS. 

t Parade, sf. parade; originally a riding- 
school term, from Sp. parada, one of the 
figures in the Carrousel (§ 26). Its doublet 
is pan'e, q. v. — Der. paradet, 

Faradigme, sm, a paradigm ; from Gr. 
vapabftyfjia, 

Paradis, sm. paradise; from L. paradisus. 
Its doublet is parvis, q. v. 

Paradoxe, sm. and adj. paradox ; from Gr. 
vapdSo^os. — Der. paradoxAl. 

PARAFE, sm, a flourish ; from L. para- 
graphus * (found in Isidore of Seville, for a 
mark like a Greek 7 to distinguish the dif- 
ferent subjects of a book). Fardgr&phus, 1 
regularly contrd. (see § 51) to paragr*- 
phus, becomes parar/e* (for gr*r see 
§ 131, for ph-/ see § 146); parar/e* 
becomes para/e by dissimilation, see § 169, 
Para/e is a doublet of paragraphs, q. v. 
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PARAGE, sm. quarter (sea-shore). Origin 
unknown. 

PARAGE, sm. extraction, birth ; from Low L. 
paraticum*, der. from par. For -aticum 
=^~age see § 201. 

Faragoge, ,f. (Gram.) paragoge ; from Gr. 
vapayojyii, — Der. paragogique. 

Faragraphe, sm. a paragraph ; from Gr. 
irapaypeuprj. Its doublet is parafe, q. v. 

f Faraguante, sf. an acknowledgment 
(of a service) ; from Sp. paraguante (§ a6). 
The word is now obsolete. 

PARAiTRE, vn. to appear; formerly pa^ 
raistre, from L. parescere *, a doubtful Lat. 
form for parere. For -escere— -nt/re 
see §§ 259, 260. — Der. comparaitre. 

Farallaxe, sf, parallax; from Gr. irapaK- 
\a(is. — Der. parallactiqoc. 

FarallAle, sm. a parallel; from Gr. vapoK^ 
\rjKo 5 . — Der. parallelisms. 

Farall6l0gramme, sm. a parallelogram; 
from Gr. napakKrjXbypafifm. 

Faralogisme, sm. a paralogism (fallacy) ; 
from Gr. vapakoyiafios, 

Faralysie, sf, paralysis ; from Gr. impd- 
kvats. 

Faralytique, adj. paralytic; from Gr. 
napakvriieus. 

t Parangon, sm. a comparison; from Sp. 
paragon (§ 26). — Der. paragonwei, 

Faranymphe, smf, the companion (in an- 
cient Greece) of a bride or a bridegroom ; 
thence, the person who presented (in the 
University of Paris) candidates for a degree ; 
from Gr. irapd and vvpupos or vvfjuprj. 

tFarapet, sm. a parapet; from It. para- 
petto (§ 25). 

Paraphernal, adj. paraphernal ; from Gr. 
rd napdipepva (irapo and ipepirq). 

Paraphrase, sf. a paraphrase ; from Gr. 
vapdippaais, — Der. paraphrases, paraphras- 
eur. 

Faraphraser, va. to paraphrase. See 
paraphrase. 

PARAPLUIE, .sm. an umbrella. Sec parer, 
d, and pluie, 

Farasange, sf. a parasang; from the 
Persian, through Gr. vapaaayyijs. 

Faras6ldne, sf. paraselene, lunar halo ; from 
Gr. irapd and aekijvq. 

Parasite, sm. a parasite; from L. parasitus. 

t Parasol, sm. a parasol; from It. para- 

I sole (§ 25). 

PARATONNERRE, sm. a lightning-con- 
ductor. See parer, d, and tqnnerre. 

PARAVENT, sm. a screen. See parer, a, 
and vent. 
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PARC, tm. a park, enclosed pen (for cattle) ; 
from L. parous* (so used in the Germanic 
Laws: ‘Qui gregem equarum in paroo 
furatus fucrit/ says the Lex Bajuwariorura). 
Parous is properly a closed space in which 
animals are kept, and is the O. H. G. ptiruc 
(§ 20). Origin unknown.— Der. parquet, 
parquet, parczge. 

FARCE LLE, sf. a small part, particle ; from 
L. particella*, dim. of partem, by re- 
gular contr. (see § 52) of partio 411 a to 
part’cella, whence parcellt. For to=c 
see Hist. Gram. p. 81. — Der. />crce//aire. 
PARCEQUE, co;y. because. See par,ee, and que, 
PARCHEMIN, * sm. parchment ; originally 
parcnmin, Prov. pergamen, from L. per- 
gamena* (sc. charta, i. e. paper of Perga- 
mos), found in St. Jerome, and written 
pergamina in Isidore of Seville. For 
e*=f see § 59. In the transit from per- 
gamina, or rather pergaminum, to par- 
chemin, for TpeT=par sec parachever; the 
changes from -gamina to -chetnin are un- 
usual, especially that from hard g toe; hard 
e falls to ch (Hist. Gram. p. 64) : it is pos- 
sible that the form of the word has been 
affected by chemin (cp. Rutebceiif s play of 
words in le droit chemin, ilussr plain com 
un parchemin). — Dcr. parcheminxex, par- 
cheminetxe, parchemin^, 

Parcimonie, .*/. parsimony ; from L. par- 
c i 111 o n i a . — Der. parcimonieox, 
PARCOURIR, va. to go over, run through ; 
from L. percurrere. For letter-changes 
see par and courir. 

PARCOURS, sm, a line (of road, etc.) ; from 
L. percuTsus*. compd. of per and cur- 
sus. For letter-changes see par and cours. 
PARDONNER, va, to pardon; from L. per- 
donare*, in Carolingian documents, as *£t 
pro illius gratia totum perdono quod con- 
tra me rnisfecerunt,' in the Capitularies of 
Charles the Bald, 26, For sepse of per in 
perdonare, and for per *= par, see parache- 
ver* For other letter-changes see donner, — 
Der. pardon (verbal subst.),^rtrdon«ablc. 
PAREIL, adj, alike ; from L. parioulua *, 
der. from par. Pariculus iS found in 
very ancient medieval Lat. documents : 

* Hoc sunt pariculas cosas,* says the Lex 
Salica. For-iculus«:-e /7 see § 257. — Dcr. 
zppareiUex, 2^pareil, depareillet. 
PAREMENT, sm, an ornament. See parer, 
Parenchyme, sm. parenchyma ; from Gr. 
naptyxvfsa,^ 

PARENT, srnf. a parent ; from L. paren- 
tem. — Der. parentage, parents, parenthle. 


Parenthdse, s/, a parenthesis; from Gr. 
wapMeais, 

PARER, va, to adorn, deck; from L. parare; 
also to parry, in which sense also it comes 
from parare » to get ready to avoid a 
blow. — Der. parement, parxxte, parade, r6- 
parer, 

PARESSE, sf, idleness; formerly parece, ori- 
ginally perece, Sp. pereza, from L. pi- 
gritia. For -itia = -ece ~ -esse see § 245 ; 
for gr = r see § i68 ; for i*e see § 70. — 
See also § 2. — Der. paresset, paresseux. 
PARFAIRE, va, to complete (a thing). See 
faire and parachever. — Der. par/ait, 
PARFAIT, perfe*ct. See parfaire, 
PARFILER, va, to pick out threads (of a 
textile fabric). Sec par and filer, — Der. 
parfiUge, 

PARFOIS, adv, sometimes. See par and fois, 
PARFONDRE, va, to fuse. See parachever 
and fondre, 

PARFUMER, va, perfume. See fumer and 
parachever. — Der. parfum (verbal subst.), 
parfumexit, parfimetxe. 

Parhdlie, sm, a parhelion ; from Gr. irapi}- 
Xios, 

t Pari a, sm, a pariah, outcast; of Hindu 
ori.g"' (§ 30 - 

Parier, va. to wager; from L, pariare, 
lit. to balance an account, then to pledge, 
wager, equal sums. — Der. pari (verbal 
subst.), parieuT. 

Pari6taire, sf. (Bot.) parictary, pellitory; 

from L. parictaria (so used in Apuleius). 
Parietal, adj. (Anat.) parietal; from L. 
parictalis. 

PARISIS, adj. coined at Paris (an obsolete 
adj. used only of coinage). The sou or 
livre Parish was worth one fourth more 
than the sow or livre tournois. 

Paritd, sf. parity; from L. paritatem. 
PARJURE, sm. {lerjury; from L. perjurium. 
For o = a see par. 

PARJURE, adj. perjured; from L. perjurus. 
For e~a see par. 

PARJURER, va, to perjure; from L. per- 
jurare. For letter-changes see par and 
jurer, 

PARLER, vn, to speak. O. Fr. paroler, from 
L. parabolare *, properly to relate. Fara- 
bolare is used for ‘to speak,* in Carolingian 
documents : we read ‘ Nostri seniores, sicut 
andistis, parabolaverunt simul, et con- 
sideraverunt cum cominunibus iilorcm llde- 
libus ’ in a Capitulary of Charles the Bald. 
ParabdlAre. regularly contrd. (see § 52) 
to parab*lare, becomes paraulare * (for 
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see aurone). Faraulare be- 
comes O. Fr. paroler (for au=:o sec 
§ 107), then paroler is coiitrd. to par'ler 
(following the rule of § 51).— Dcr. />ar/eur, 
par/ement, par/ementer, prtr/«mentaire,par/- 
age, parler (sm.), par/erie, par/oir, pour- 
pader, itparler. 

PARMI, prep, amongst ; from L. per me- 
dium. For letter-changes sec par and mL 

Parnasse, sm, Parnassus; from L. Par- 
nassus. 

Farodie, sf. a parody; from Gr. nap^Sta. 
— Der. parod\tiy parodxsXo, 

PAROl, sf, a partition wall ; from L. pa- 
rietem. P'or loss of t see § 118; for i— of 
see § 68. 

PAROISSE, sf, a parish ; from L. paroecia * 
(a diocese in S. Augustine, a parish in Sido- 
nius Apollinarius). Paroecia is regularly 
reduced to parecia (see § 105), whence it 
becomes parohse. For -ecia — -e^se see 
§ 245 (the c being * soft t) ; for e = of see 
§ 6a. — Der. poro/.s.sicn, porofs^ial. 

PAROLE, sf. a word, speech. Prov.poraw/o, 
from L. parabola, properly a recital. Para- 
bola ^parole is found in Carolingian docu- 
ments, as * Non dicani illas parabolas, 
quas VOS dixeritis ad me, et mandaverttis 
mihi, ut celcm, eas,’ in a document of the 
joth cent. Fardbdla, regularly contrd. 
(see § 51) toparab’la, becomes paraw/a*. 
For bl = v/=tt/ see aurone, Paraula* 
becomes parole’, for au = o see § 107. 
Parole is a doublet of parabole^ q. v. 

Paronyme, adj. paronymous ; from Gr. 
irapufvvfios. 

Parotide, sf. (Anat.) the parotid gland; 
from Gr. ndpuTit. 

Paroxysme, sm. a paroxysm; from Gr. 
7 rop<u^vofi 6 s. 

PARPAING, sm. a bonder (in building). 
Origin unknown. 

Parque, sf. a fate ; from L. parca. 

PARQUER, va. to pen (cattle). See pare. 

PARQUET, sm. the bar (of a court of justice), 
wooden flooring. See pare. — 'Dex. parquet- 
er, parquettox^ parquettrio, parquetugc. 

PARRAIN, sm. a godfather; formerly par- 
rein (so written in the 17th cent.), Sp. 
padrino, from L. patrinus*, found in 
Carolingian documents, as in 'Sanctissimus 
vir patrintia videlicet seu spiritualis pater 
nostcr,* from a Ch.irter a.d. 75a. Pa- 
trinus is from L. pater. Patrinus be- 
comes parrain: for tr *=rr see § 168; 
for (whence O.Fx. parrein) ; lastly 

ein^ain, see § 69 note a. 


Parricide, sm. a parricide (murderer of 
parent) ; from L. parricida. 

Parricide, sm. parricide (act of murder) ; 
from L. parricidium. 

PARSEMER, va. to strew. See par and 
semer, 

PART, sf, a share, part ; from L. partem. 

PART, sm, a birth, child ; from L. partus. 

PARTAGE, sm. a partition, an irregular deriv. 
from partir (in the sense of L. partiri, to 
divide). For terminations in -age see 
§§ 201, 248. — 'Dex, partagex^ partagea\>\t^ 
partageaxA, 

PART ANT, adv. consequently; from L. per- 
tantum. For letter-changes see par and 
tant. — Der. pariance. 

fPartenaire, smf, a partner; from 
Engl, partner (§ 28). 

PARTERRE, sm. a flower-garden. See par 
and terre, 

PARTI, adj. divided, in such phrases as parti 
d^or et de gueule ; aigle (Vor au chef parti 
(i. e. two-headed). Parti is p.p. of O. Fr. 
va. partir^ to divide (see partir). which re- 
mains in the phrase avoir maille a partir 
(i.e. to have a penny to share with one). 

PARTI, panic, sm, a side, a party; from 
partir. q. v. 

Partiaire, adj. that pays part of produce as 
rent; from L. partiarius. 

Partial, adj. partial; as if from a L. par- 
tialis*, der. from partem. For -alis«= 
•al ox -el see § 19I. Its doublet is parlieU 
q. v. — Der. pnrtialWo. impartial. . 

iParticipe, sm.a participle ; from L. parti- 

I cipium. 

j Participer, vn. to participate (in) ; from 

I L. participare. — Der. participant, parti- 
cipation. 

ParticulariEier, va. to particularise; der. 
from L. particularis. 

Particularity, sf. particular ; from L. par- 
ticularitatem. 

Particule, sf. a particle, from L. particula. 

Particulier, sm. a private person, indi- 
vidual; from L. particularis. 

PART IE, sf. a part. See partir. 

Fartiel, partial; from L. partialis** 
der. from partem. Its doublet is partial, 
q.v. 

PARTIR, {i)va. to divide ; (2) vn. to depart ; 
from L. partiri. In the middle ages se partir 
tfun lieu meant to separate oneself from 
a place, go away, hence to depart. The 
compd. se departir d*un lieu, to travel, has 
produced the partic. subst. depart, — Der, 
ddpartir, lipartir, partie (partic. subst.. 
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properly a division, portion), parti (partic. 
subst., the side one takes, thence resolu- 
tion, opinion). 

i* Partisan, sm. a partisan ; from It. par- 
tigiano (§ 25). 

Fartitif, adj. partitive; from L. partiti- 
vus*, der. from partitum, supine of par- 
tiri. 

Partition, sf. partition ; from L. partitio- 
nem. 

PARTOUT, adv. everywhere. See par and 
tout. . 

PARURE, sf. attire, finery. See parer. 

PARVENIR, vn. to attain, reach; from L. 
pervenire. For e = a see par. — Der. 
parvenvi. 

PARVIS, sm. a porch, properly the space be- 
fore a church porch ; parvis^ formerly pare- 
vis, originally pareis and paraiSf is from 
L. paradisus ^used in this sense in me- 
dieval and eccles. Lat. : * Hie atrium beati 
Petri, quod paradisus dicitur, estque ante 
ecclesiam, magnis marmoribus stru.\it,* says 
Anastasiiis the Librarian. At the end 
of the 8th cent. Paul the Deacon simi- 
larly uses the word; ‘Ecclesiae locum qui 
paradisus dicitur.* Paradisus by losing 
d (see § 120) becomes O. Fr. parals, 
whence pareis ; (or a — e see § 54. Pareis 
had an euphonic v intercalated (see corvee) 
to obviate the hiatus (pare-is, pare~vds\ 
then dropped e and became parvis^ following 
the rule given in § 51. Parvis is a doublet 
of paradts, q. v. 

PAS, sm. a step; from L. passus. Forsssss 
see ais and § 149. 

PAS, adv. noty no. It is the same word as 
the sm. and in its original use retained part 
at least of its proper sense, as in such phrases 
as Je tie marche pas, etc. 

Pascal, adj. paschal; from L. paschalis. 

Fasigrapllie, sf. pasigraphy (imaginary uni- 
versal language) ; from Gr. irds and ypanpetv. 

’hPasquill, .sm. (i) Pasquin, (2) a pasquim 
adc ; from the name of a mutilated statue at 
Rome, to which lampoons, etc. were affixed ; 
from It. pasquino (§ 25). 

i* Pasquinade, sf. a pasquinade; from 
It. pasquinaia (§ 25). 

PASSABLE, adj. passable. See passer. 

i'PaSBade, sf. a passage; from It. passata 

(§ 25). 

PASSAGE, sm. a passage. See passer. — Der. 
passage!. 

PASSAVANT, sm. a permit. See passer and j 
avant. \ 

PASSEMENT, sm. (l) a tank, filled with acid I 


liquid, through which tanners pais their 
skins; (2) lace (of gold, etc.) Sec /asser. 
— Der. passementeXf passementxex, passe- 
mentexie. 

PASSE-PARTOUT, sm. a master-key; sec 
passer and partait. 

PASSE-PASSE, sm. sleight of hand, dexterity ; 
see passer. 

PASSE-PORT, sm. a passport. See passer 
and port. 

PASSER, va. to pass; from a fictitious L. 
passare*, from passum, supine of pan- 
dere, to open. *Fandere viam,* in Livy, = 
to make a way, a passage. — Der. pas (verbal 
subst., remaining in such phrases as pas de 
vis, pas de porte, pas de Calais), passe, 
/>rts.sable, passe, passant, passage, pa.sseur, 
passoire, passerelle, passement, pa^se-passe, 
pa.ssation, compasser, depasser, outrepflsser, 
xepasser, swxpasser, Uvpnsser. 

PASSKREAU, sm. a sparrow ; from L. pas- 
serellus (dim. of passer). For -ellus = 
*eau see § 204. 

Fasserelle, sf. a footbridge (used chiefly of 
railway-bridges) ; see parser, and for dim. 
termination -elle see § 282. 

PASSE-TEMPS, sm. a pastime ; see passer 
and temps. 

Passe-volant, sm. a sham-soldier at a 
review, an uninvited guest ; see passer and 
voter. 

Passible, adj. capable of feeling; from L. 
passibilis. — Der. passihilhe, \mpassihle. 

Passif, adj. passive ; from L. passivus. 

Passion, sf. passion ; from L. passionem. 
— Der. passtoniier. 

fPastel, sm. a pastel, crayon; from It. 
pastello (§ 25). Its doublet is pastille, 
q. V. 

fPastdque. sf. a water-melon; from 
Port, pareca 26). 

PASTEUR, .sm. a pastor, shepherd ; from L. 
pastorem. For o = eu see § 79. Its 
doublet is patre, q. v. 

fPastiche, .sm. imitation, pasticcio; from 
It. pasticcio (§ 25). 

Pastille, sf. a pastille; from L. pastilla, 
fern, form of pastillus, a dim. of pastus. 

Pastoral, af(/. pastoral; from L. pastoral is. 
— Der. pastorale (adj. u.sed substantively). 

PASTOUREAU, sm. a shepherd boy; for- 
merly pastourel, from L. pastorellus *, 
dim. of pastor. For o-ou see § 81; 
for -ellus*s.£aM sec § 204.— Der. (from 
O. Vx. pastourel) pastoureWe (pastoral 
poetry). 

t Pat ache, a ‘patache ’ (kind of public 
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coach), originally a little ship, in Mon- 
taigne and Sully. F rom the sense of * vessel * 
it passed to that of * carriage,' just as some 
public vehicles are called gondolas. Patache 
is a Spanish word (§ 26), prob. of Ar. origin. 

PATARD, stn. a small coin; used only in 
such phrases as i 7 ne vaut pas un patard, 
it is not worth a doit. There is another 
form, pcUac^ which corinects it with O. Fr. 
patagon (a Flemish coin), Sp. patacon 
(5 26). 

f Fatate, .«/. a Spanish potato, from the 
Antilles ; from Sp. patala (§ 26). 

PATAUD, sm. properly, a young dog with 
big paws, then, an awkwardly built fellow. 
See patte. 

PATAUGER, vn.to'dabble, splash. See patte. 

PATE, sf. paste; formerly paste^ from L. 
pasta* (in Marccllus Empiricus). For loss 
of s see § 148. — Der. ///Zee, /ft/eux, 
ptifon, empatcT. 

Fatelin, sm. a whecdlcr; of hist, origin 
(sec § 33), the name of the hero of the 
* firce de Patelin,* written at the end of 
the 14th cent. — Dcr. patelinei, patelinTLget 
patelinewx. 

Patelle, sf. (Conch.) a limpet; from L. 
patella. 

Fatdne. sf. a paten ; from L. paten a. 

PATENOTRE, a paternoster, Lord's 
prayer; formeily patenostre^ originally pa~ 
ternostre, from L. pater noster. For 
loss of r see Hist. Gram. p. 81 ; for other 
letter-changes sec notre. 

Patent, adj. patent ; from L. patentem. — 
Dcr. patentee patents. 

t Pater, sm. the Lord’s Prayer; the L. 
pater (the first word of the Lord’s 
Prayer). 

Patdre, sf. a patera, a peg; from L. 
patera. 

Paterne, adj. paternal ; from L. paternus. 

Paternel, adj. patern.1l; from L. paterna- 
list, dcr. from paternus. 

Patemit6, sf. paternity ; from L. patcr- 
nitatem. 

Path^tique, adj. pathetic ; from Gr. 

riKos. 

Patholog^ie, sf. pathology ; from Gr. ir 6 . 9 os 
and \ 6 yos. — Der. pathologique. 

+ Pathos, sm. pathos; the Gr. ird 9 os. 

Patibulaire, (i) adj. of the gallows; (2) 
sm. a gallows : der. from L. patibulum. 

Patience, sf. patience ; from L. patientia. 
For -cia=s-ce sec § 244. 

Patience, sf. (Hot.) herb-patience ; a cor- 
ruption of Low Germ, patich (§ 27), 


Patient, adj. patient; from L. patientem. 
— Der. patiefiter, impatient. 

PATIN, sm. a high-heeled shoe, skate. Sec 
patte. — Der. patineT^ patineux. 

Patine, sf. patina (fine rust on coins). 
Origin unknown. 

PAtir, vn. to suffer; from L. patiri*, der. 
from pati; cp. moriri from mori, see 
mourir. — Der. patir^s (sm. which is in fact 
the and pers. fut. of. pdtir). 

PATIS, sm. a pazture common ; formerly 
pastis, from L. pasticium, found in medie- 
val Lat. documents. Pasticium is from 
pastum, supine of pascere. Pasticium 
becomes paslis by c — s, see § 129, then 
pads by loss of s, sec § 148. 

fPAtissier, smf. a pastry cook; in 16th 
cent, pasfhsier^ from It. pasticciere (§ 25). 
— Der. pdtisseXt patisserie, 

PATOIS, .sm. a patois. Origin unknown. 
(Littre holds that if the loss of r could be 
allowed, it would certainly come from the 
form pafroist representing the Low L. 
patriensis *.) 

Patraque, sm. a gimcrack, trumpery. Ori- 
gin unknown. 

pAtre, sm. a herdsman ; formerly pastre, 
from L. pastor, by regular contr. (see 
§ 50) of pastSr (for pastor) to past’r, 
whence pastre^ whence patre : for loss of s 
see Hist. Gram. p. 81. Pdtre is a doublet 
of pasteur (q.v.). While /?asZ«<r is regularly 
derived from the objective case past6rem, 
pdtre comes from the subjective case. See 
Hist. Gram. p. 95. 

Patriarche, sni. a patriarch ; from Gr. 
frarpiapxfjs. — Der. patriaresd, patriaresLt. 

Patrice, sm. a patrician; from L. patricius. 
— Der. patricijLl, patriciexi. 

Patrie, sf. one’s native country ; from L. 
patria. 

Patrimoine, sm. a patrimony ; from L. 
patrimonium. 

Patriote, sm. a patriot ; from Gr. irarpidj- 
Tiyt. — Der.' pa/Tio/ique, patriotisme. 

Patron, sm. a patron; from L. patronus. 
— Der. patronAge, patronne, patronnex, pa~ 
/ronal. 

tPatrouille. sf. a patrol ; altered from 
patouille, the form used in 16th cent. Pa- 
touille is from It. pattuglia (§ 25). — Der. 
patrouillex. 

PATTE, sf. a paw. Origin unknown. — Der. 
J><i/aud, /a/auger, patio. 

PATH RE, sf. food (of animals), pasture; 
formerly pasture ^ from L. pasture. For 
loss of 5 see § 148. — Der. />d/«rcr, patur* 
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«gc, paturo^ (der. from O. Fr. pature, a 
cord to tether animals pasturing; hence 
comes the sense of the pastern, the part 
of the horse’s leg to which the cord is 
fastened). 

PATURON, sm. a pastern. See pature, 

PAULETTE, sf. a tax on finance officers and 
magistrates, one sixtieth of the value of 
their posts ; a word of hist, origin (§ 33) 
from Ch. Paulet^ who suggested this tax in 
1604 to Henry IV. 

PAUME, sf, a palm ; formerly palme, from L. 
palma. For al = aM see § 157. Paume 
is a doublet of pcdme^ q. v. — Der. paume 
{jeu de\ tennis, hand-fives ; so called 
because the ball is hit by the palm of the 
hand. 

PAUME (JEU DE), sf, tennis. See above. — 
Der. paumxtx, 

PAUPIERE, sf. an eyelid ; from L. palpebra. 
For bp*=r see § 168; for e=<esee § 56; 
for 2X = au see § 157. 

Pause, sf, a pause; from L. pausa. Its 
doublet is pose, q. v. 

PAUVRE, adj, poor. Prov. pauhre. It. po- 
vero, from L. pauperus, an archaic form 
of pauper, by regular coiitr. (see § 51) of 
paupSrus to paup’ms, whence pauvre; 
for p=v see § iii. — Der. pauvresse, ap- 
pauvrir, pauvreX, pauvrtXXe, 

PAUVRETE, sf. poverty ; from L. pauper- 
tatem. For -tatem =» -/e see § 230 ; for 
p=v see § 111 ; for transposition of r see 
dpretv. 

fPavane, sf. the pavan, a solemn dance; 
brought ill from Spain in 16th cent. 
Pavane is from Sp, pavana (§ 26). — Der. 
pavaner, 

PAVfi, sm. a paving-stone, pavement. See 
paver, 

PAVER, va, to pave ; from Low L. pavare*, 
meaning to pave. Origin unknown. 

Pavie, sm. a kind of peach ; of hist, origin 
(§ 33) from the town of Pavia. 

PA VILLON, sm. a pavilion, tent. Sp. paheh 
Ion, from L. papilionem, found in Pliny, 
Tertullian and Vegetius. For p=:t/ see 
§111; for li il see § 54, 3. Pavilion 
is a doublet of papillon, q. v. 

fPavois, sm. a shield; from It. pavesse 
(§ 25). Origin unknown. — Der. pavoiser 
(originally to set up emblazoned shields, 
whence later to unfurl a flag). 

PAVOT, sm. a poppy ; from L. papaver. 
The Prov. paver shows that the first syllable 
had been dropped early (an unusual pheno- 
menoo) ; thence the word dropped to pact 


(13th cent.), and thence again it returned 
to pavot (14th cent.); in this change the v 
may either be a survival, or an euphonic in- 
tercalation. Littrd calls attention to the 
Anglo-Saxon papig, popigt as having influ- 
enced the later formations of paver and its 
derivatives. 

PAYER, va. to pay. Prov. pagar. It. pagare, 
from L. pacare (properly to appease, 
satisfy, thence to pay). Pacare, signifying 
to pay, is found in several medieval Lat. 
documents, as * Et si non pacaverint, non 
tenentur plus commodare,’ in the Leges Bur- 
gorum of Scotland, and in another passage 
of the same ^Scottish Ordinances : * Fa- 
oabit mercatori a quo praedicta mercimo- 
nia emit, secundum forum prius statutum.’ 
For see § 1 29; for a— -at see 

§ 54. — Der.pnye (verbal subst.); pqyement, 
payeur, payzb\t, impnyable. 

PAYS, sm. a country. It. paese, from L. 
pagensis* (in the phrase 'agerpagensis,* 
der. from pagus, a district, canton, pro- 
perly the territory of a canton). For ex- 
tension of meaning see § 12. For loss of 
medial g see § 131 ; for -ensis~-/5=s-ys 
see § 206.— Der. pays2i\, /nysage, d^- 
paysex. 

PAYSAGE, sm. a landscape. For -age see 
248. See pays. — Der. paysagxsit, 

PEAGE, sm. a toll. Prov. pezntge, \i.pedag~ 
gin, from L. pedaticum’*', found in me- 
dieval Lat. documents ; as in ' In peda- 
tico quod per aquam accipitur, duae partes 
erunt meae tertia monachorum,* from 
a Charter of a.d. 1164. Fedaticum is 
der. from pedem. Fedaticum becomes 
peage : for loss of medial d see § 120; for 
-aticum = -erge sec § ?oi. — 'Dev. peager. 

PEAU, sf skin ; formerly pel, from L. pel- 
lem. For -eIlem~-eor/ see § 282. — Der. 
(from O. Fr. pel, to peel) peltx. 

PEAUSSIER, sm. a skinntr. Prov. pelicier. 
It. pelliciere, from L. pelliciarus *, der. 
from adj. pellicius, found in the Digest. 
Felllcidrius, contrd. regularly (see § 52) 
to pelPciarius, becomes peaussieri for 
el^eau see § 157; for ci«5s see agen- 
cer; for -ariusn-fer see § 198. — Der. 
peau.ssexie. 

I f Fee, adj. newly salted (in the phrase ha~ 
reng pec)', introd. from Neth./e;&e/, pickled 

(§ 37). 

Peccable, adj. peccable; from L. pecca- 
bilis. 

* 1 * Peccadille, sf a peccadillo; from It. 
peeeadiglio (§ 25). 
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fPeccavi, sm. a confession of wrong- ' fP^danterie, pedantry; from It. /re- 
doing; the L. peooavi, p. p. of peooare. danteria (§ 25). 
pftCHE, s/. fishing. See pecker, t P^dantesque, adj, pedantic; from It. 

pfiCHE, (Bot.) a peach; formerly pesche^ pedantesco (§ 25). 

It. persica, from L. persioum, the Persian I P^destre, adj. pedestrian ; from L. pedes- 
fruit (found in Pliny and Columella), by tris. 

regular contr. (see § 51) of p 4 rslcum to P6diculaire, sf. (Bot.) louscwort; from L. 
pers’ctim, whence pesche. F'orrs — ssec pedicularius, from pediculus. 

§ 154; for c — ch sec Hist. Gram. p. 64; P^dicule, sm. (Bot.) a stipe; from L. pe- 
for loss of s see § 148. PMe is a doublet diculus, dim. of pedem. — Der. pedicule. 
of persique, q. v. — Der. pecker, PMicure, sm. a corncutter ; a word formed 

PKCHER, vn. to sin; from L. poccare. For from the two Lat. words pedis and cura. 
CO — ch sec Hist. Gram. p. 64; for a — e P^doncule, sm, (Bot.) a stalk; from L. 


see § 54 — Der. pech 6 (partic. subst., L. 
peccatum). 

PKCHER, va, to fish ; formerly pescher, Sp. 
pescar, from L. piscare. For i = e see 
§ 71 ; for C2k — che sec Hist. Gram. p. 64; 
for loss of s see § 148. — \^er. peche (verbal 
subst.). 

PKCHF^RESSE, sf, a sinner (female). Prov. 
peccairitz. It. peccatrice, from L. pecca- 
tricem* (found in S. Jerome). For cca^ 
che see Hist. Gram. p. 64 and § 54 ; for j 
tr = r see § 168; for sec § 71; for 
0 = ss see amide. 

PKCHEUR, sm. a sinner ; formerly pecheur, 
originally pecheor, Sp. peccador^ It. pec- 
catore, from L. peccatorem. For cca — 
che sec Hist. Gram. p. 64 and § 54. For 
letter-changes of -atorem = -ewr sec em- 
pereur. 

PKCHEUR, sm, a fisherman ; formerly pes- 
che'ur^ originally pescheor^ Sp. pescador. It. 
pescatore, from L. piscatorem. For i— « 
see § 71 ; for o — ch see ackarner. For 
-atorem = -ffwr see § 228. — Der. peck- 
erie. 

t P6core, sf. an animal ; introd. in the 
i6th cent, frvuii It. pecora (§ 25). 

Pectoral, adj. pectoral ; from L. pecto- 
ralis. 

P^culat, sm, peculation; from L. pecula- 
tus. 

P6cule, sm. a stock of money ; from L. 
peculium. 

P4cune, sf, cash; from L. pecunia. — Der. 
peVwwiaire. 

P^dagOgie, sf. pedagogism ; from Gr. ircu- 
Sayorfia. — Der. prr/flgogi<iue. 

Pedagogue, sm. a pedagogue; from L. 
paedagogus. 

P4dale, :f. a pedal ; from L. pedalis, der. 
from pedem. 

tP6dant, sm. a pedant; from It. pedan/e 
(§ 25). — Der. pedaniisme, pedan/er, pidaftt- 
iser. 


pedunculus. — Der. pedoncuK\. 

PEIGNE, sm. a comb. Sp. peine^ It. pettine, 
from L. pectinem, by regular 'contr. (see 
§ 51) ^f Pectinem to pect*nem, whence 
O.Yr.pehte. For ct — iV see § 129. Peine 
later becomes peigne; for n=^gn see 
cligner, 

FEIGNER, va. to comb. Sp. peinar. It. 
peitinare^ from L. pectinare, by regular 
contr. (see § 52) of pectmdre to pect’- 
nare, whence O. Fr. peiner. For ct = it = i 
see attrait, Peiner * later becomes peigner ; 
for n = gn see cligner. — Dcr. peignoir^ 
peignewt^ peigmeXy peignwxe. 

PEINDRE, va. to paint; from L. pingere. 
For -ingere == -em</re see ceindre. 

PEINE, sf, punishment, pain, trouble; from 
L. poena. For oe = e see § 105; for 
e = « see § 59. — Der. peiner , pi'«ible. 

PEINTRE, sm. a painter ; from L. pictor, 
through pinotor* in rustic Lat., which 
intercalates n under influence of the p.p. 
pinctus. Pmetor, contrd. regularly (see 
patre) to pinct’r, becomes peintre. This 
word is an example, like patre, of survival 
of the subjective case. For ct = / sec 
§ 168 ; for 1= e see § 71 ; whence et, see 
§ .S9- 

PEINTURE, sf, painting ; from L. piotura, 
which becomes pinctura, see peintre. For 
pinct- ^peint- see peintre, 

PELAGE, sm. colour of the hair, coat (of 
animals); from L. pilaticum*, der. from 
pilus. Filaticum becomes pelage. For 
-atioiim»-ag^e see § 248; for isc see 
§ 7 *- 

PfeLE-MftLE, adv. pell-mell; formerly j^sle- 
mesle, properly to move {mcler) with a 
shovel i^pkle). For etymology see pelle 
and meler, 

PELER, va. to hair, scald (pigs); from L. 
pilare. For see § 71. — Der. peUAe. 

PELER, va. to skin. Sec peau. — Der. pelcrt. 

P^LERIN, sm. a pilgrim. Prov. pelegrin. It. 
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pelUgrinOy Sp. peregrtno, from L. pere- 
grinus *, a pilgrim in medieval Lat. docu- 
ments; properly a traveiler. For change 
of meaning see § 12. Peregrinus (by 
gr — r, see § 168) becomes pherin^ whence 
pHerin, by dissimilation (see § 169) and 
by r = /, see § 155. This origin is con- 
firmed by the fact that Sanctus Pere- 
grinus (Bishop of Auxerre, died a.d. 304) 
was called in Fr. Saint Pelerin. — Der. 
pielerimge, pelerine, 

PfeLERINE, sf, a pilgrim’s mantle. See 
pUerin, 

P 61 ican, sm, a pelican; from L. pelli- 
canus. 

PELISSE, sf. a peliSse; formerly pelice. It. 
pelltcia, from L. pellicia. For loss of one 
1 see § 158 ; for -cia = -c«= -sse see § 273. 
PELLE, sf. a shovel. It. paht from L. pala. 
For a=f see § 54. The duplication of 
final / is peculiar. Its doublet is pale, q. v. 
— Der. pelloe, pelletise (from O. Fr. verb 
pelleter), pelleree^ pele-mCie (which does 
not double the /). 

PELLETIER, sm. a furrier ; der. from O. Fr. 

pel, for which see peau . — Der, pelletevie. 
Pellicule, sf. a pellicle ; from L. pellicula. 
PELOTE, sf. a ball ; formerly pilote^ It. pil- 
lotta^ der. from L. pila, through a dim. 
pilotta*, see § 281. For see § 71. 
— Der. pelotex, pelotow, pelotox\\\ex, 
PELOTONNER, va. to wind into balls (of 
thread, etc.). See pelote . — Der. peloton 
(meaning a group of persons gathered 
together, a knot). 

+ Pelouse, sf. a lawn; from Prov. ^e/os, 
thick-set, close, felouse being close turf 
(§ 24). Pelos is from L. pilosus. 

PELU, adj. hairy. Prov. pelut, Sp. peludo^ 
from L. pilutus *, der. from pilum. For 
-utii8 = -i/ see § 201 ; for ise see § 71. 
PELUCHE, sf. plush. It. peluccio, from L. 
pilucius*, der. from pilum. For i — e 
see § 71 ; for -ucius ’UcAe see § 275. — 
Der. peluchcT^ eplucher, 

PELURE, sf peel, paring. See peler, 

Ptoal, adj. penal; from L. poenalis. — 
Der. p^nalitli, 

f Penates, sm. pi. penates, household 
gods ; the L. penates. 

PENA 17 D, adj. sheepish, abashed. Sec peine. 
PENCHER, va, to stoop, incline : from L. 
pendicare *, der. from pendere, by re- 
gular contr. (see § 52) of pendic&re to 
pend’eare, whence pencker. For do -c 
see Hist, Gram. p. 81 \ for CA^che see 
Hist. Gram. p. 64. — Der. penchant. 


PENDANT, sm, a pendant, affair hanging, 
counterpart. Sec pendre. — Der. pendant 
(prep. : pendant V affaire = ‘ pendente re *). 

PENDELOCiUE, sf, a pendant, drop. See 
pendre and loque, 

PENDRE, va. to hang ; from L. pendere, 
by contr. (see § 51) of pendSre to pen’- 
dre. — Der. pente (strong partic. subst., see 
absoute), pendiut, pendeutif, pendeAoque, 
pendiWer, />fm/able, pendAWtt penddXsow, 

Pendule, sm. a pendulum; from L. pen- 
dulus. — Der. pendule (sf. a clock, properly 
a clock with a pendulum). 

pAnE, sm. a bolt (locksmiths’); formerly 
pesne^ originally pesle^ from L. pessulum. 
Fess^lum, regularly contrd. (see § 51) to 
pesUum, becomes pesle (a form used by 
Villon) ; pede becomes pesne (for / = « sec 
§ *57) » lastly becomes phiet by loss 

of see § 148. 

P6n6trable, adj. penetrable; from L. pe- 
netrabilis. — Der. pnieirabilit6, ini^c«6^ 
trahle, 

P6n6tration, sf penetration ; from L. pe- 
nctrationem. 

P^netrer, va. to penetrate ; from L. pene- 
trare. — Der. ptnvfrmiU />r«rVratif, pdnetrv. 

PENIBL?^, adj. painful. See peine. 

f P6niche, sf a pinnace; from Engl pin- 
nace (§ 28). 

P6nicilI6, adj. (Cot.) pencil-shaped; from 
L. pcnicilhim. 

P6nin8Ule, sf a peninsula; from L. penin- 
sula. 

Penitence, sf penitence; from L. poeni- 
tentia. For -tia = -c^ sec § 244. — Der. 
penitencicT, pvnifencQxxe, impenitence. 

Penitent, adj. penitent; from L. poeni- 
tentem. — Der. /c/iiVerrriaire, iin/'t7«‘/c;i/. 

Penne, sf a feather; from L. pen 11 a. — 
Der. pennsige, 

PENNON, sm. a pennon (properly a little flag 
like a large feather) ; It. pennone \ from L. 
penna. For the termination -on see 

I § 23^- 

P6nombre, sf. a penumbra ; from L. paene 
and umbra. 

PENSER, vn, to think; from L. pensaro. 
Its doublet is pnnser^ q. v. — Dcr. pensenx^ 
pvnsvQ (verbal subst.), />c«sif. 

Pension, sf a pension; from L, pensio- 
iiein.—Der. pensionmive, penshnnslf pen- 
.uonner, 

fPensum, sm. a task (school); the L- 
pensum. Its doublet is poids, q. v. 

Pentacorde, sm. (Mus.) a pentachord : 

i from Gr. vsvrdxop^os. 
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Fentagone, sm. a pentagon; from Gr. 
vevrayojvos. 

Fentamdtre, sm. a pentameter ; from Gr. 
veyrd/isrpos, i.e. ffrixo*. 

Pentandrie, sf. (Bot.) pentandria; from 
Gr. 7rfVT€ and dvrfp, dydp 6 s. 

Pentapole, &/. a pcntapolis ; from Gr. v€v- 
rdiroXis. 

Pentateuque, sm. the Pentateuch; from 
Gr. Tr€yTdTfvxos (sc. fiipXos). 

PENTE, sf. a slope, descent. See pendre. 

Penteedte, sf. Pentecost, Whitsuntide; from 
(jr. veyrrjKOffT'fi (sc. ^fiipa). 

Penture, sf. a, hinge, iron-brace. Origin 
unknown. 

Penultidme, adj. penultimate ; from L. 
penultimus. The termination -it'we from 
-imus is quite irregular; and is caused by 
the natural wish to assimilate this word to 
other ordinals in -ivme^ as troisihne^ etc. 

P6nurie, sf. penury; from L. penuria. 

*fP6otte, sf. a peotta, Adriatic gondola; 
from \\. peotta (§ 25). 

PEPIK, sf. the pip (disease of birds). Prov. 
pepida. It. pipitay Port, pevide, from Low 
L. pipita*, a corruption of pltuita. For 
i-=e see § ^o; for loss of final t sec § 118. 
is a doublet of pituite. q. v. 

PEPIN, sm. a pip, kernel. Origin unknown. 
— Der. pfpiniiirei /)<'/>mi 4 riste. 

fPdplum, sm. a pcpJuni, Greek robe; 
tVic L. poplum. 

PERCALE, sf. a cambric muslin. Origin 
unknown. — Der. percalxw^. 

Percepteur, sm. a collector (of taxes, 
etc.); froFU L. perccptoreni. 

Perceptible, adj. perceptible ; from L. 
pcrceptibilis *, der. from pcrceptuiii, 
supine of pcrcipcre. — 'Dar. perceptihilixfi. 

Perception, sf. perception; from L. per- 
ccptioiieni. 

PERCER, va. to pierce. Origin unknown. — 
Her. perevo (partic. subst.), perce (verbal 
subst.), percenicnt, perce-bois, perce-fcuille, 
/»e;re-nei ge ,/»erce-oreilIc, per^’ol r, Xranspercer. 

PERCE VOIR, va. to collect (taxes, etc.) ; 
from L. peroipere. For letter-changes 
see concevoir. 

PERCH K, sf. a pole, perch ; from L. pertioa, 
by regular contr. (see § 51) of p6rtlca to 
pert’ea, whence per'oa (see Hist. Gram, 
p. 81), then perche (sec Hist. Gram. p. 64). 
— Der. percher. perch. \r. 

perche, sf. (Ichih.) a perch; from L. 
perca. For ca = che see llist. Gram. p. 64 

_ and §54. j 

PerclUBi adj. Impotent ; from L. perclusus. | 
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Percussion, sf, percussion; from L. per- 
enssionem. 

Perdition, sf. perdition; from L. perdi- 
tioneni* (found in S. Jerome). 

PERDKE, va. to lose ; from L. perdere^ by 
regul-ir contr. (see § 51) of p^rddre to 
perd’re. — Der. perdablc, perte (strong 
partic. subst., see ahsoute). 

PERDRIX, sf. a partridge; from L. per- 
dicem. For c = x see amiiir; for addi- 
tion of r sec chanvre and Hist. Gram. p. 80. 
— Der. perdreaa. 

pI:re, sm. a father ; from L. patrem. For 
a = f see § 54; for tr=r see § 168. — Der. 

compere. 

Peregrination, sf. peregrination; from 
L. peregrinationem. 

Peremption, sf. (Legal) the being barred 
by limitation; from L. percmptioiiem. 

P6remptoire, adj. peremptory; from L. 
peremptorius. 

Perfectible, perfectible; from L. per- 

I fectibilis *, der. from perfectus. — Der. 
perfectibilixe. 

Perfection, perfection; from L. per- 
fectionem. — Der. perfectionwer. 

Perfide, adj. perfidious; from L. per- 
fidus. 

Perfidie, sf. perfidy; from L. perfidia. 

Perfolie, adj. (Bot.), pcrfoliated (of leaves) ; 
from L, per and foliatus. 

Perforer, vn. to perforate • from L. per- 
f ora re. — Der. per/oration. 

•bP^ri, smf. a Peri, genie; a Persian word, 
peri (§ 30). 

P^rianthe, sm. (Bot.) perianthiuni ; from 
Gr. iTspiavOrjs. 

P6ribole, sm. a sp.icc, planted by trees, 
round a temple or church ; from Gr. irc/M- 
fioKos. 

P6ricarde, sw. (Anat.) the pericardium ; 
from Gr. irepiKaptioy. 

P6ricarpe, sw. (Bot.) a pericarp ; from L. 
pericarpum. 

P6ricliter, vn. to be in danger; from L. 
periclitari. 

P6ricrane, sm. the pericranium ; from Gr. 
irepiKpdyioy. 

Peridot, sm. (Min.) a peridot, yellowish 
green jewel. Origin unknown. 

P6rig6e, sm. (Astron.) perigee; from Gr. 
irspiyuos, 

P 6 rih 61 ie, sm. (Astron.) a perihelion ; from 
JLjt. irtpl and HjXtos, 

PERIL, sm. a peril, danger; from L. peri- 
culum. For -ioulum — -// see § 257. 

P^RILLEUX, adj. perilous; from L. peri- 

U a 
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*oulo8U8, by regular contr. (see $ 5 a) 
of perictildsuB to peric’losus, whence 
perilleux. For ol — 17 see § 129 ; for -osus 
*s-eux see § 229. 

P^rimer, vn, (Legal) to be barred by limi- 
tation; from L. perimere. 

P6rimdtre, sm, (Geom.) perimeter; from 
Gr. ‘iTfpifitTpov. 

F^riode, sf. a period; from L. periodus. 
P6riodiqiie, adj. periodical ; from L. peri- 
od icus. — Der. /er/Wicite. 

P6riGecien8, sm. pL the perioeci, inhabi- 
tants of the earth in the same latitude, but 
exactly on the other side (iSo° off) of the 
circle of longitude. Antipodes; from Gr. 
vtpioticot. 

F^rioste, sm. (Anat.) periostium ; from Gr. 

V€plO(TT€OV. 

P^ripat^ticien, ndj. peripatetician, sm. a 
Peripatetician ; from Gr. iripiirarrjTueot . — 
Der. peripaietisme. 

P6rip^tie, sf. a revolution, catastrophe; 
from Gr. ntpnrirtia. 

F 6 riph 4 rie, sf. (Geom.) a periphery ; from 
Gr. v€pt<p€p(ia. 

Periphrases sf. a periphrasis; from Gr. 

jr€pippa(Tis. — Dcr, periphraser, 

Periple, sm. a periplus, circumnavigation; 
from Gr. rrtphXoos. 

Peripneumonie, sf. (Med.) peripneu- 
monia ; from Gr. vfpiwfvfxovia. 
Periptere, sm. (Archit.) a periptery ; from 
Gr. ir€piwT€pov. 

PlCRIR, vn. to perish; from L. perire. — 
Dcr. pm.ssant, /mwable. 

Perisciens, sm. pi. (Geogr.) inhabitants of 
the glacial zones ; from Gr. ir^piaKioi. 
Peristaltique, adj. (Anat.) peristaltic; 

from Gr. ntpicrakriKos. 

Peristyle, sm. (Archit.) a peristyle; from 
Gr. vtpitTTvXov. 

Peritoine, sm. (Anat.) the peritoneum ; 

from Gr. nspirdvcuos (sc. vpriv). 

PERLE, sf. a pearl. Port, peroln. Origin 
uncertain; probably from L. piruls* or 
perula *, der. from pirum, from the form 
of certain pear-shaped pearls. Ferula, 
regularly contrd. (see § 51) to per’la, 
becomes perle. — Der. perhx, perU\ 
Permanent, adj. permanent ; from L. 

permanentem. — Der. permanence. 
Permeable, adj. permeable; from L. per- 
m e a b i 1 i s .—Der, permeahiVx td, xmpermi^ 
able. 

PERMETTRE, va. to permit ; from L. per- 
mittere. For mitXere ^mettre see § 71. 
— Der. perm\% (panic, subst.). 


Permission, sf. permission; from L. per- 
inissionem. 

Permutation, sf. permutjition ; from L. 
permutationem. 

Permuter, va. to permute; from L. per- 
mut a re. — Der. permut^xwt. 

Pemicieux, adj. pernicious; from L. per- 
niciosus. For -omin^-eux see § 229. 
P6ron6, sm. (Anat.) a fibula, clasp; from 
^Gr. irepSvt). 

PERONNELLE, sf. a foolish girl ; a dim. of 
Perronne^ which is a feminine form based 
on Pierre. 

P^roraison. sf. a peroration; from L. 
perorationem. For letter- changes see 
oraison. 

P6rorer, va. to perorate; from L. pero- 
rare. 

Perpendiculaire. adj. perpendicular ; 
from L. perpendiciilaris. — Der. perpen- 
diculnr’we. 

Perp6trer, va. to perpetrate ; from L. per- 
petrare. 

Perp6tuer, va. to perpetuate; from L. 

p e rp et u are. — Dcr. />erj 5 >eVwation, perpetueX. 
Perp6tuit6, sf. perpetuity; from L. per- 
petuitatem. 

Perplexe, adj. perplexed; from L, per- 
plexus. 

Perplexity, sf.?L perplexity; from L. per- 
plexitatem. 

Perquisition, sf. a perquisition ; from L. 
perquisitionem. 

PERRON, sm. a flight of stone steps. See 
pierre. 

fPerroquet, sm. a perroquet; from It. 

perrochetto (§ 25). — Der. perruche. 

* 1 * P e r r u C h e, sf. a parrot. See perroquet. 
“hPerruque, sf a wig, peruke; from It. 
parruca (§ 25). — Der. perruquxer^ perriqu’ 
iere. 

Perse, sf. Persian chintz; of hist, origin 
(sec § 33), a fabric originally made in 
Persia. 

Persycuter, va. to persecute ; a verb 
formed from the sm. persecuteur^ q. v. — 
Der. ^ersf'cM/ant. 

Persycuteur, sm. a persecutor; from L. 
pcrsecutorem. 

Persecution, sf. persecution; from L. 
persecutionem. 

Persyvyrer, vn. to persevere; from L. 
perse vera re. — Der. perseverant, persi- 
France. 

Persicaire, sf. (Bot.) persicaria; fronj L. 

pcrsicaria ♦, dcr. from, persica, q. v. 
Fersienne, sf, a window-blind, lit. Persian ; 
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of hist, origin (see § 33), a fashion intro- 
duced from Persia. In the 17th cent, the 
form for Persian was penien, per&ienne, 
not persattf persane, 

Persifler, va, to quiz. See siffler. The 
word ought accordingly to have been spelt 

' persiffler. — Der. pers^2igQt persiJUui. 

PERSIL, sm. (Bot.) parsley ; from L. petro- 
Belinum. The Greek accent (verpoffiXi- 
yov) has in this word supplanted the Latin 
(petroselinum). Fetros^linum is regu- 
larly contrd. (see § 52) to petr’selinum, 
whence persil. For loss of last two atonic 
vowels see §§ 50, 51 ; fortr = r see § 168; 
for 0=1 see § 59. — Der. per^il\2idt% per- 
sf 716 . 

Fersique, ad/, (Archit.) Persian; from L. 
persicus. 

Fersister, vn. to persist; from L. p er sis- 
ter e. — Der. persii/ant, />^rsli/ance. 

PERSONNE, j/, a person ; from L. persona, 
a mask. For n^nn see entiemi and sonner. 
— Der. personmgQ, /^rso/mifier, personmfi- 
cation, personne\, 

Fersonnel, adj. personal; from L. per- 
son a 1 i s. — Der. personnalitii, personnalxsQi, 

Ferspectif, adj. perspective ; from L. per- 
spcctivus *, der. from perspectus. — 
Der. perbpect'wQ, 

Ferspicace, adj, perspicacious ; from L. 
p e r s p i c a c c m . — Der. perspicacxXc, 

Ferspicuitd, sf. perspicuity; from L. per- 
spicuitatem. 

Persuader, vn, to persuade; from L. per- 
suadcrc. 

Persuasion, sf. persuasion; from L.-per- 
s u a s i o II c m . — Der. pen^uasx f. 

PliRTE, sf. loss ; from L. perdita, the p. p. 
of perdere. For loss of atonic i sec § 51 ; 
for loss of d between two consonants see 
Hist. Gram. p. 81. 

Pertinent, adj. pertinent; from L. perti- 
iicntem. — Der. ^erri/ience. 

PERTUIS, sm. an opening, hole, strait ; from 
L. pertusus. The change of u = wi i.s 
irregular, as the usual representative of 
-usus is us. There. is an It. pertugio, 
which may have provided the required f . 

fPertuisane, sf. a partisan (halberd); 
from It. partigiana (§ 25). 

Perturbateur, sm. a disturber ; from L. 
perturbatorem. 

Perturbation, sf. perturbation; from L.' 
perturbationeni. 

PERVKNCHE, sf. (Bol.) periwinkle; from 
L. pervinoa. For in = e« see § 71; for 
oa=cAe see acharner and § 54. 


Pertrers, adj, perverse; from L. perver* 
sus. 

Perversion, sf, a perversion; from L. per- 
versionem. 

Perversitd, sf, perversity; from L. per- 
versitatem. 

Pervertir, va, to pervert; from L. per- 
vertere. For 0 = 1 see § 59. 

PESANT, adj, heavy. See peser, — Der. pe^ 
san/eur. . 

PESER, vn. to weigh, press hard; from L. 
pensare. For ns =5 see § 163. Its 
doublet is panser, pemer, q. v. — Der. pes&o 
(partic. subst.), peseur, peson, pese-liqueur, 
pese-lait, etc. 

Pessimiste, sf. a pessimist; from L. pes- 
simus. 

Peste, a plague, pest ; from L. pestis. — 
Der. pester, 

Pestifdre, adj. pestiferous; from L.. pesti- 
ferus. — Der. pestifere. 

Pestilencq, sf. a pestilence ; from L. pesti- 
lentia. 

Pestilent, adj. pestilent; from L. pesti- 
Icntem. — Der. pestilentiel. 

j PET, sm. an explosion, breaking wind ; from 
L. peditns, by regular contr. (see § 51) 
of'p^ditus to ped*tu8, then by dt=/, 
see § 168 and cp. perte. — Der. peVer,pe/ard, 
pfVaud, p«?Vaudiere, pe/iller. 

P^tale, sm. (Bot.) a petal; from Gr, irf- 
Ta\ov. Its doublet is povle, q.v. 

PETARD, sm. a petard. Sec pet, — Der. pc- 
tardiex. 

PKTAUDIERE, sf. a confused meeting ; from 
petaud^ a word used in the phrase la cour 
du roi Pdtaud, i. e. a place of utmost dis- 
order ; probably connected with pc/, q. v. 

PETILLER, vn. to crackle, sparkle. See pet, 
— Der. pc/i 7 /ant, petillement. 

Petiole, adj. (Bot.) petiolate ; from L.pe- 
t i o 1 u s . — Der. petiole, 

PETIT, adj. small. Origin unknown. — Der. 
pc//Vement, pelitesse, ape/isser, rape/isser. 

Petition, sf. a petition; from L. petitio- 
neiii . — Der. p<ViVio«ner, petitionixaite. 

PETON, sm. a little fool. See pied. 

P6toncle, Mn. (Conch.) a scallop; from L. 
pectunculus. 

PAtr6e, adj. stony ; from L. petraeus. 

PETREL, sm. a petrel ; the little Peter* s bird. 
Germ, petersvogelf because it walks on the 
water; contrd. from peterelle, dim. of Peter, 
(Littro.) 

F6trifier, va. to petrify; from L. petrifi- 
care*, der. from petra. — Der. petri/ica^ 
tion. 
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PETRIN, sm, a kneading-trough; formerly 
/<s/rin, from L. pistrinum. Fori=esee 
$ 71 ; for loss of s see § 148, 

PfiTRlR, va. to knead ; formerly pestrir, 
from L. pisturire*, der. from pistura, 
act of kneading corn for bread. Pist&rire 
is contrd. (see § 52) to pist’rire, whence 
pestrir. For i^e see § 72; for loss of s 
see § i4S.~Der. /e/rissage. 

P6trole, sm. petroleum, properly rock-oil ; 
from L. petra and oleum. 

Petulance, sf. petulance; from L. petu-i 
lantia. j 

Petulant, adj. petulant; from L. petulan- 
tem. 

PEU, adv. little. Prov. pauc. It. poco, from 
L. paucus. For loss of c see § 129 ; for 
au — 0 see § 106 ; then for o = ew see § 79 
and §<107, note 2. 

PEUPLADE, sf. a people, colony, horde. See 
peupler. 

PEUPLE, sm. a people, nation; from L. 
p<»iilus, by regular contr. (see § 51) of 
p^ulus to pop’lus, whence peuple. For 
accented o = see § 76. — Der. petipltx, 
peuph^ti de/»f«//cr, tcpettphx. 

PEUPLIER, sm. a poplar-tree ; from O. Fr. 
peuple. Peuple is from L. pdpiilus, by 
regular contr. (see § 51) of p6ptUus to 
pop'lus, whence peuple. For accented 
o — eu see § 76. 

PEUR, sf. fear; formerly peiir, earlier peor, 
originally paor, Sp. pavor, from L. pavo- 
rem. For loss of medial v see § 141, hence 
O. Fr. paoVy whence peor (by a — e, see 
§ 54), next pe'ur (by o = m, see §§ 79, 80), 
lastly for pe’ur =peur see Hist. Gram. p. 53. 
— Der. peureux. 

PEUT-ETRE, adv. perhaps. See etre and 
pouvoir. Pent is 3rd sing. pres, indie, of 
pouvoir\ from L. potest, O. Fr. poest, 
peust, whence peut. For loss of t see 
§ 1 17, and of s see § 148 ; for oe^eu see 
Hist. Gram. p. 53. 

Phaeton, sm. a phaeton ; the L. phacthon. 

Phalange, sf, a phalanx; from L. pha- 
langem. 

PHARE, sm. a lighthouse; from L. pharus, 
of hist, origin (§.33), from the i.».larid of 
Pharos off the harbour of Alexandria, on 
which a celebrated lighthouse stood. 

Pharisien, sm. a Pharisee; from L. phari- 
saeus. 

Pharmaceutique, adj. pharmaceutical; 
from Gr. <f>apfMKevTiK 6 s. 

Pharmacie, sf. pharmacy ; from Gr. ^ap- 
ftoMtia. — Der. pharmacieu. 


Pharmacop6e, sf, pharmacopoeia; from 
Gr. ipappaKonoita, * 

Pharynx, sm. (Anat.) the pharynx ; from 
Gr. fpdpvy^. 

Phase, sf. a phase ; from Gr. (pdms. 

Ph^bus, sm, Phoebus, fustian, bombast, 
also, of persons, a dandy; from L. phoe- 
bus. 

Ph^nicoptdre, sm, a flamingo ; from Gr. 
tpoiviKonrepos. 

Ph^nix', sm. a phoenix ; from Gr. 

Ph^nomdne, sm. a phenomena ; from Gr. 
(patPopevov. 

Philanthrope, sm. a philanthropist ; from 
Gr. <pi\ 6 v 0 po»tos, — Der. philanthrop’ie, phi'- 
laHthrop\que, 

Philharmonique,m^‘. philharmonic ; from 
Gr. ipiKos and appovia. 

Philhell^ne, smf. a philhellcne ; from Gr. 
ifuKiWi^p. 

Philippique, sf. a philippic; from Gr. 
^iXtmnKus (sc. Xdyos), from the speeches 
of Demosthenes ag.unst Philip of Macedoii. 

Philologie, sf. philology ; from Gr. 

Koyia. — Der. philologue, philolog’xque. 

Philomathique, adj. science-loving; from 
Gr. (piKo/JuiOrjs. 

PhilOBOphie. sf. philosophy; from Gr. 
<piX.o<TO(f>ia. — Der. philosophoy philosophex, 
philosophxque^ philosophismey philosophuL 

Philotechnique, adj. philotechnic ; from 

i Gr. 

Philtre, swi. a philter, love-potion ; from 
Gr. (pikrpov. 

Phl6botomie, (Med.) phlebotomy; from 
Gr. (pke^oTOfua. — Der. pldvhotome, pldt- 
hotonmex, 

Phonique, adj. phonic ; from Gr. 

Phoque, sm. a seal ; from Gr. <pwt(Tj. 

Phosphore, sm. phosphorus ; from Gr. 
Kj><u(T(p 6 pos. — Der. phnsphdtc, phosphortux, 
phoitphonque, phosopkorescent, phosphor^ 
cscence. 

Phrase, sf. a phrase; from Gr. <ppdais.-^ 
Der. phrasex, phras'icx. 

Phras6ologie, sf. phraseology; from Gr. 
(ppaaeokoyia. 

Phthisie, sf. consumption ; from Gr. (pOiais. 
— Der. phtkisiquc. 

Phylactdre, .sm. a phylactery ; from Gr, 
(pukaKT-fipiov, 

Physiognomonie, sf. physiognomy ; from 
Gr. tpvaioypfupovta, — Der. physiognomon-- 
ique. 

Physiologie, sf. physiology; from Gr. 
fpvatoKoyta. — Der. physiologlquc, physio- 
loghXe, 
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Physionomie, sf, physiognomy; a short- 
ened form of Gr. (pv&ioyvojfiovia ; see phy- 
siognomonie ; probably through It. 
omia (§ 25). — Der. physionom\%\.Q. 
physique, «/. physics ; from Gr. pvffiic^ 
(sc. Tcx*'*;)* — physicleii. 

Phytolithe, a»i. (Min.) a phytolitc; from 
Gr. ipvTov and KiOos. 

Phytologie, sf. phytology ; from Gr. pvrov 
and A.d7os. 

Piaculaire, adj. expiatory ; from L. piacu- 
laris. 

PIAFFER, vn, to make ostentatious show. 

Origin unknown. — Der. piaffeur, 
PIAILLKR, z/«. to squall; an onomatopoctic 
word. See § 34. — Der. piaillene^ piaillnut. 
Fianiste, stnf. a pianist. See piano. 
f Piano, sm. a piano; the It. piano (§ 25). 
In sense of a keyed instrument piano is an 
abbreviation of the older name piano-forte^ 
so called because the player can play loud 
or soft at pleasure. Piano is a doublet of 
plahif q. V. — Der. pianist^i. 
t Piastre, >/. a piastre; from It. piastra 

(§ 25). 

PIAULKR, vn, to pule, whine ; an onomatO' 
poetic word. See § 34. 

Pic, sm. a woodpecker; from L. picus. — 
Der, pic-VQTt, now pivert. 

PIC, sm. a pike, pick-axe, thence a peak, pro- 
perly a point; of Celtic origin, Gael, pic 
(§ 19). — Der. i^/cot. 

tPicoree, >/. a marauding; from Sp. 
. picorea (§ 26). — Der. picorev, picoreur. 
PICOTER, va. to peck (as birds at fruit), 
pick, irritate, tea.^e. See piquer. — Der. pi- 
cotiUf picotemautf picot^ne, 

PICOTIN, sm. a peck (of oats). Origin un- 
certain. 

PIE, sf. a magpie, pie ; from L. pica. For 
loss of c see § 1 29. — Der. cheval-//V, 
pigeon-//*?, //ette. 

Pie, adj. pious ; from L. pi us. 

PIECE, sf. a piece ; from L. petium * (used 
of a piece of land in a document of a . d. 
768). Origin unknown. Petium becomes 
piece : for e = ie see § 36 ; for -tium = -ce 
sec agen^er, — Der. d6/<?cer, VApiccer, 

PIED, sm. a foot; from L. pedem. For 
e = iV see § 56. — Der. conirc-/iifr/, pied- 
ti-terre, //V'/er. 

fPi^destal, sm. a pedestal; from It. 
piedestallo (§ 25). 

t Piddouche, sm. (Archit.) a piedouche; 

from It. peduccio (§ 25). 

PIECE, sm. a snare. It. pedica^ from L. 
pedioa, by regular contr. (see § 51) of 
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pddioa to ped’oa, whence piege. For 
loss of d see § 120; for c »*= g see §129; 
for e = ie see § 56. 

PIE-GRIECHE, sf. (Ornith.) a shrike. See 
pie and grieche. 

Pie-mdre, sf. (Anat.) the pia mater. See 
pie and mere. 

j PIERRE, sf. a stone. Prov. peira, C 7 it. pedra. 
It. pietra, from L. petra. For tr=srr see 
§ 168; for e = iV see § 56. — Der. //errer, 
/iVrrerie, /rVrrier, em//errer, perron, perr- 
iere, perr^. 

PIERREUX, adj. stony ; from L. petrosus. 
For -osu8»=-et/x sec § 229; for petr-=3 
pierr- see pierre. 

Pierrot, sm. (i) lit. a ‘little Peter,* a peasant, 
then a clown dressed like a peasant; (2) a 
sparrow. For this application of a man’s 
name to that of birds sec jacasser. It is a 
dim. of Pierre. 

Pi6td, sf. piety; from L. pietatem. For. 
-tatem=-/e see § 230. Its doublet is pitie, 
q. V. — Der. //eViste. 

PIETER, va. to dispose to resistance. See 
pied. 

PlflTlNER, va. to tread underfoot ; der. from 
O. Fr. pietin, dim. of pied. — Der. pietine- 
ment. 

PI ETON, sm. a pedestrian ; from L. pedi- 
tonem *, der, from peditare, * to go afoot,’ 
in 6th-cent. Lat. documents. Peditdnem, 
regularly contrd. (see § 52) to ped’to- 
nem, becomes pieton. For o — ie see § 56; 
for loss of d cp. perdita, perd’ta, /er/e; 
vendita, vend’ta, vente\ rendita*, 
rend’ta, rente, and see § 120. 

PIETRE, adj. poor, sorry ; from L. pedes- 
tris, properly ‘that goes afoot,’ hence 
humble, poor ; lastly, wretched. Pedestxis, 
losing medial d (see § 1 20), becomes pivtre. 
For e = / see § 59 ; for loss of s see § 148. 
— Der. //t'Yrement, /iV/rerie. 

PIETTE, sf. (Ornith.) a weasel-coot. See pie, 

PIEU, sm. a stake; formerly pel, Prov. pal. 
It. pedo, from L. palus. For see 

§ 54; hence pel, whence piel. For e — /e 
see § 56. P/e/ becomes /lei/. Fore/ — eu 
see § 15S. Its doublet is pal, q v. 

PIEUX, adj. pious ; formerly pieus, originally 
/IMS, from L. pius. In O..Fr. the" word 
was pif, pin, etc. in the obj. case, and pins 
in the noni., always as a monosyllable: 
pius was also written piex (see § 149), 
whence tlie lengthened pieux, cp. diets from 
O. Fr. deu. — Der. pieuse, pieusement. 

PIFFRE, sm/. a fat person, properly fat, full- 
cheeked; the same word as i6th-cent. Fr, 
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pifre, a flute-player, fifer ; hence a man with 
pufFed-out cheeks. Pifre is from It. piffero 
(§ 25). — Der. s'empiffrtT. 

PIGEON, sm. a pigeon ; from L. pipionem, 
by regular consonification of io into jo 
(see abreger), whence pip’jonem, whence 
pigeon, see Hist. Gram. p. 65. For pj 
3= j z=ge see § 68. — Der. pigeonmox, 
pigeonnozo, 

fPignon, sm, a kernel, a gable; from 
It. pignone (§ 25). 

fPilastre, sm. (Archit.) a pilaster; from 
lx.pilastro (§ 25). 

+ Pilau, sm. a pillau (of rice) ; of Oriental 
origin (§ 31), Turk. /iVa//. 

Pile, sf. a pile, pier (of bridge); from L. 
pila.-^Der. emp'/cr, pilitx, pilot (whence 
pilotis, pUotex), 

PILE, sf. mortar ; from L. pila. — Der. pilon. 

PILE, sf. reverse (of coins), in the phrase 
pile ou face, 'heads or tails.* Origin un- 
known. 

PILER, va. to pound small ; from L. pilare. 
— Der. piloix, piUot. 

PILIER, sm. a pillar. See pile. 

f Piller, va. to pillage, ransack; introd. fn 
16th cent., with many other military terms, 
from It. pigliare (§ 25).— Der. pillzge, 
pillzxd, pillerie. 

PILON, sm. a pestle. See piler. 

PlLORl, sm. a pillory. Origin unknown. 

fPilote, sm. a pilot ; from It. pilota 
(§ 25). It is quite uncertain whether this 
word has come into the French language in 
the 1 6th century from the north or the 
south ; from the Do.piloot or the It. pilota: 
the origin of the word in either case is ulti- 
mately the same, i. e. Du. peilen, to sound, 
and loot or lood, lead. (Littre). — Der. 
pilottx, piloUgc, piloHii. 

PILOTIS, sm. pile- work. See pile (i). 

Pilule, sf a pill ; from L. pilula. 

PIMBfiCHE, sf. an impertinent girl. Origin 
unknown. 

PIMENT, sm. pimento, capsicum; in the 
middle ages a spiced aromatic drink, then 
later spice, specially pepper. i*iment in the 
earlier sense is from L. pigmentum, juice 
of plants, drug, in Caelius Aurelianus. For 
gm — m see § 131. Piment is a doublet of 
pigment. 

PIMPANT, adj. smart, sparkling. Origin un- 
known. 

*!■ Pimprenelle,.'/. (Dot.) the pimpernel ; 
in i6tb cent, pimpenelle, from \t. pimpinella 

. , , 

PIN, »». apme; from L. pintu. 


*bPixiacle, sm. a pinnacle; introd. in 16th 
cent, from it. pinacolo (§ 25). 

*t*Pina8Be, sf. a pinnace; from It. pin- 
accia (§ 25). 

PINCEAU, sm. a painter’s brush, pencil ; for- 
merly pincel, from L. penicillum, by 
regular contr. (see § 52) of penloillum 
to pen'cillum, whence pincel. For e-=i 
see § 65; for -ilium » -s/ — -sm/ see § 282. 
— Der. (from O. Fr. pincel) pincelxex. 

PINCER, va. to pinch. Venet. pizzare, of 
Germ, origin, Neth. //Vse» (§27). For inter- 
calated n {picer*, then pincer) see co«- 
combre. — Der. pince (verbal subst.), pinci^o 
(partic. subst.), pin^ow. 

PINCETTE, sf. tweezers, tongs; dim. of 
pince. See pincer. 

fPingOUin, sm. a penguin; from Engl. 
penguin (§ 28). 

Pinnule, sf. a pinule; from L. pinnula. 

PINSON, sm. (Ornith.) a finch; formerly pin- 
ion, dim. of a root pine, of Celtic origin, 
Kymri pine (§ 19). 

t Pintado, sf. a pintado, guinea-fowl; 
from Sp. pintado (§ 26). 

PINTE, sf. a pint; of Germ, origin, Engl. 

I /!«/, Germ. /m/e (§ 27). 

PIOCHE, sf. a pickaxe ; der. from pic 
(q. V.), by the suffix -oche; whence picoehe, 
whence pioche. For loss of c see § 129. — 
Der. piocher. 

PION, sm. a pawn (in chess), O. Fr. poon, ox 
paonnet, from paon, a peacock, (j. v. Littro 
tells us that the pawn in early times was in 
the form of a peacock. 

PION, sm. a foot-soldier. Pion, used as late 
as the 17th cent, for a foot-soldier, is in Sp. 
peon. It. pedone, from L. pedonem* (a 
foot-passenger, in late Lat. documents, 
whence a foot-soldier). Fedonem be- 
comes pion, by loss of medial d, see 
§ 120; and by o — /, see § 59. Pion is a 
doublet of pedon, peon, q. v. — Der. pionntx, 
pionmor. 

PIONNIER, sm. a pioneer. See pion, 

PIPE, sf, a pipe ; pn perly a reed-pipe, then 
a metal-pipe, whence the sense of a liquid 
measure, then a barrel of wine. In its 
original sense of a tube, nozzle (which is 
the sense of pipe in the oldest Fr. docu- 
ments, and has remained in the deriv. 
pipeau, a shepherd’s pipe), it is the verbal 
subst. of the verb piper, q. v. — Dcr. pipeau. 

PIPEAU, sm. a rural pipe, bird-call. See 
pipe. 

PIPER, va, properly to whistle, then to imi- 
tate birds in order to catch them, then to 
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deceive, to cheat; from L. pipare*, to fPistolet, sm. a pistol; from It. pis/oZa 


cry out, to play on a pipe. — Der. pi/> 4 e 
(panic, subst.), piptui, piperie, 

f Pique-nique, sm. a picnic; introd. 
from Engl, picnic (§ 28). 

PIQUER, vn. to prick; der. from pic, q. v. 
— Der. pique (verbal subst.), piqusLWt, piqu- 
ier, piquette, piqueur, piqme, picoier (fre- 
quent. of piquer; cp. tremhloter of trem- 
bler), piquet (whence the sense of a troop 
of cavalry, of which the horses are fastened 
to the same stake, piquet). 

Piquet, sm. piquet (cards). Origin un- 
known. 

Pirate, sm, a pirate; from L. pirata. — 
Der. pirater, pirattne. 

PIRK, adj. (comp, and super!.) worse, the 
worst; from L. pejor, by regular contr. 
(see § 50) of pej6r to pej’r, whence pire, 
by assimilating j (see aider) and by e — t 
(see § 59). Pire is one of the rare ex- 
amples of the continuance of the nom. case 
in French ; the O. Fr. pejeur represents 
pejorem. Sec liist. Gram. p. 104. — Der. 
enipirer. 

t Pirogue, sf. a pirogue (boat) ; from Sp. 
piragua (§ 26). 

PIROUETTE, sf. a pirouette. Origin un- 
known. — X)ex,* pirouettev. 

PIS, adv. (comp.) worse; from L. pejus, by 
regular contr. (see § 50) of pejus to pej*s, 
whence pis by e— « (see § 59), and by as- 
similation of j (see aider). This word is to 
be noticed as one of the few which retain 
the 6 of the old nom. case of neuter nouns. 

PIS, sm. the worst. For the etymology of 
this word see above. 

PIS, sm. the breast (obsolete in this sense), 
the teat (01 a cow) ; from L. pectus. For 
Ct — // see §§ 168 and 169: for ts = sscc 
§118: the retention of the nom. s is rare 
and interesting. 

Piscine, sf. a piscina ; from L. piscina. 

Pi86, sm. (Archit.) pise; partic, subst. of 
piser, which is from L. pisare*. 

PISSER, vn. to make water. Origin un- 
known. Probably onomatopoetic (§ 33). 

^ — Dct. pisso'xT, pissotev, pissotwxe, //.wenlit. 

Pistache, sf. a pistachio nut ; from L. pis- 
tacium. — Der. pistach\ex, 

Piste, sf a trace (used of the tracks of 
horsehoofs, etc.) ; from L. pistus, the p. p. 
of pinsere. 

Pistil, sm. (Rot.) a pistil; from L. pistillus. 

Pistole, sf, a pistole. Origin unknown; 
probably connected with pistolet and It. 
pistola, * 
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Piston, sm, a piston; from L. pistonem*, 
der. from L. pi stare. 

PI TANGE, sf. pittance ; properly the portion 
given to a monk at each meal. Still used 
in this sense in the language of the mon- 
astery. Pitance, It. pietanza, is from L. 
pietantia*, a monk's meal, in medieval 
Lat. documents; as in a i4th-cent. charter 
(quoted by Ducange), ‘ Nos frater Johannes 
Abbas . . pietantiae modus et ordo sic 
conscripti . . observentur. . In primis vide- 
licet quod pietantiarius qui pro tempore 
fuerit . . tenebitur ministrare.' Watts, in 
his glossary on Matthew Paris, has * Fie- 
tantiam alii scribunt ; nam dapes suas ad 
pietatem ducebant.* Fietantia is from 
pietatem, and signifies the product of the 
‘piety* of the faithful. Similarly miseri- 
cord ia used to be used for certain monastic 
meals. We read in Matthew Paris, ‘Ut 
detestabiles ingurgitationes misericordi- 
arum in quibus profccto non erat miseri- 
cord i a, prohiberentur.* Fietantia becomes 
* pitance, as pietatem becomes pitie ; for 
-tia = -ce see § 244. 

PITEUX, adj. piteous. Prov. pitos, Sp. pia- 
doso, It. pietoso, from L. pietOBUB’'‘» piti- 
ful, which is the original sense of the Fr. 
word, afterwards ‘ worthy of pity.* Fieto- 
sus, der. from pietas, is found in several 
medieval Lat. documents: as in one of the 
13th cent, we have ‘ Et certe nunquam 
visum fuit in aliqua civitate tarn enorme 
nec pietosum infortunium.' Fietosus 
becomes piteux; for -osua = -et/x see § 229; 
for ie==i, cp. pietantia, pitance; pieta- 
tem, pitie. 

PITlf^ sf. pity, compassion. Sp. piedad, It. 
pietd, from L. pietatem (found in this 
sense in Suetonius). For pietatem = pitie 
see piteux; for -osus = -«/vx see § 229. — 
PitU is a doublet of pie.te, q. v. — Der. pit- 
oyer*, whence />/ 7 qyable, zpitoyex. 

PITON, sm. a screw- ring. Origin unknown. 

PITOYABLE, adj. piteous. See pitie. — Der. 
mipitoyable. 

t Fittoresque, adj. picturesque; from 
It. pittoresco (§ 25). 

Pituite, sf. phlegm, mucus ; from L. p i 1 11 i ta. 
its doublet is pt'pie, q. v. — Der. pituitaixe, 
pituiteux. 

PIVERT, sm, the green woodpecker; pro- 
perly pic-vert ; It. picoverde. See pic, 

PIVOINE, sm. a bullfinch; formerly pioine, 
from L. paeonia. For ae—e see § 104, 
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whence peonia, whence pioine; for e=i 
see § 59 ; for o = oi by attraction of i see 
§ 84. Pioine becomes pivoine by interca- 
lating an euphonic v, see corvee, 

PIVOT, sm, a pivot. Origin unknown. — Der. 
pivotev, 

PLACAGE, sm, a plating (of metals). See 
plaquer, 

PLACARD, sm, a placard. See plaquer , — 
Der. placardex, 

PLACE, s/. a place ; from L. platea, by re- 
gular change of platea to platia (see Hist. 
Gram. pp. 65, 66), whence place. For -tia 
= see § 244. — Der. placei, placement^ 
placier, placet, 

PLACER, va, to place, put. See place. — Der. 
emplacer* (whence emplacement and rem- 
placer), 

t Placet, sm, a petition; the L. placet. 
Its doublet is plait. 

Placidei adj, placid; from L. pi acid us. — 
Der. placidite. 

PLAFOND, sm. a ceiling; properly plat-fond. 
For etymology see plat and fond, — Der. 
plafonnev^ plafonm^e^ plafonneoi. 

Plage, 5/ sea-coast, coast; from L. plaga. 

Plagiaire, sm, a plagiary; from L. plagi- 
arius (found in Martial). 

Plagiat, sm. plagiarism; from L. plagi- 
atus *, der. from plagium. 

PLAID, sm. a plea, court-sitting, originally a 
feudal assembly in which cases were tried, 
then the hearing of a tribunal, then a 
counsel’s speech. Plaids for a court of law, 
is from L. placitum (so used in Caro- 
lingian documents: placitum is the last 
word of the proclamation for convocation 
of these courts, ‘ quia tale est nostrum pla- 
citum.' Fldcitum, regularly contrd. (see 
§ 5O plac’tum, becomes O. Fr. plait. 
Forct = //see § 129; for plait = plaid see 
§ 1 17. Plaid is a doublet of placite, q. v, — 
Der. plaider (whence O. Fr. plaidoyer, from 
plaider as flamboyer from Jlamber, tour- 
noyer from tourner, etc. Plaidoyer has dis- 
appeared as a verb, but- remains as an 
intinitive used substantively: we have un 
plaidoyer like un diner^ un dtjeuner, etc.). 

PLAIDEUR, sm. a litigant, suitor; from 
plaider. See plaid, 

PLAIDOIRIE, sf. a pleading. See plaidoyer, 

PLAIDOYER, sm, a barrister’s speech. See 
plaider, — Der. plaidoine (for plaidoiere), 

PL A IE, sf. a wound ; from L. plaga. For 
loss of g see § 132 ; for a — m see § 54. 

PLAIN, adj, even, level; from L. planus. 
For -anuse-ai/f see § 194. Its doublet is 


pianot q. v. — Der. plaine, plain-ch^ni^ plain'- 
pied. 

PLAINDRE, va. to pity, grudge; from L. 
plangere, by regular contr. (see § 51) of 
pldngSre to plang’re, whence plan're. 
Plan’re becomes plaindre: for nr^ndr 
see ahsoudre\ for a = ai see § 54. — Der, 
plainte (strong partic. subst. ; L. plancta. 
For -ancta — see ajfvtv), 

PLAINE, sf, a plain. Sec plain. Its doublet 
is plane^ q. v. 

PLAINTK, sf. a complaint. See plaindre , — 
Der. plainfxf, 

PLAIRE, vn. to please ; from L. placere, by 
displacement of the Lat. accent (pldcere 
for placere), see Hist. Gram. p. 133. 
Fld^cere, regularly contrd. to plac're (see 
§ 51), becomes plaire. For cr — r see hinir ; 
for a = 01, see § 54. Plaire is a doublet 
of plaisir^ q. v. — Der. />/n/saiit, plaisance. 

PLAISANT, adj. pleasant. See plaire. — Der. 
plaisantex, plaisantcxic. 

PLAISIR, sm. pleasure, delight, properly the 
intinitive of O. Fr. verb plaisir. Plaisir is 
from L. placere. For a,—ai see § 54; 
for c=ss see amititi; for e — 1 see § 59. 
Plaisir is a doublet of plaire, q. v. 

Flan, adj, even, Hat, plain ; from L. planus. 
Its doublets arc plain, which is the old 
form of the word (a = m before n), plane, 
piano, q. v. — Der. plan (sm.), zplamx, 
planer. 

PLANCHE, sf, a plank ; from L. planca. 
For Qa, = cke sec §§ J26 and 54. — Der. 
plancher, planchvivr, plancheWe, 

PLANE, sm. a plane-tree ; from L. platanus. 
Fl&tiinus, regularly contrd. to plat’nus 
(see § 51), becomes plane', for tn = n cp. 
ret'na, rine, abrot'num, aurone, and see 
Hist. Gram. p. 81. A corresponding reduc- 
tion is found of tm = m in rhythma, rime. 
Plane is a doublet of platane, cj. v. 

Planer, vn. to hover (of birds). See plan, 

PLANER, va, to plane, trim ; from L. pla- 
nare. — Der. plane (verbal subst., whose 
doublet is plaine, q. v.), planeox, planoxe, 

Plandto, a planet; from L. plancta. — 
Der. planvUxre. 

Flanisphdre, sm. (Geogr.) a planisphere. 
See plan and sphire, 

PLANT.MN, .sm. (Bot.) a plantain ; from L. 
plantaginem, by regular, contr. (see § 51) 
of plant&ginem to plantag’nem, whence 
plantain. For gns=;i see § 131 ; for a — ai 
see § 54, 2. 

Plantation, sf. a plantation; from L. 
plaptationem. 



PLANTE^ 

PLANTE, s/. a plant ; from L. planta. 

PLANTER, vn, to plant ; from L. plantare. 
— Der. plant (verbal subst.), planUffi, 
plantcMT^ planto\\ />/rt«/ard, planf^on^ plant- 
oir, Aiplante\\ \v<xw%planUr^ itplanUr^ iin- 
planter, 

PLANTUREUX, fertile; dcriv. in -eux 

(§ 229) from O. Fr. plentnr, which repre- 
sents a fictitious Lat. plenitura, der. from 
plenus, by regular contr. (see § 52) of 
plenitura to plen’tura. The true form 
would be plentureux. For = see 
andouille. 

PLAQUE, sm. a plate (of metal) ; of Germ, 
origin, Flem. Scottish plack (§ 27). 

— Uer. plarjucT, plarpn'i^ plaquctU^ plaqutMit 
plncw^e, placard. 

Flastique, adj. plastic; from Gr. v\a<XTi- 
Kos from TrkaaaHV. 

fPlastron, sm. a breastplate; from It. 
piastrone (§ 25). — Der. //as/ro/mer. 

PLAT, adj, flat ; of Germ, origin. Germ, plait 
(§ 27). — Der. plat (sm.), plat 6 e, SLplatir, 
platitude, //rtZ-bord, plate-ioime, plate- 
bande, plafond (for plat-fond). 

Flatane, sm, a plane-tree ; from L. pla- 
tanus. Its doublet is plane, q. v. — Dei, 
platamstc, 

PLATEAU, sm. a ^ plateau, tray ; formerly 
platel. For -e/= -eau see § 282. Platel is 
der. from plat, q. v. 

PLAl'INE, sf. a plate. See plat, 

tFlatine, sf, (Met.) platina; from Sp. 
platinn (§ 26). 

PLATRE, sm. plaster ; formerly piastre, from 
L. plastrum *, found in Low Lat. docu- 
ments. Flastrum is the same word^^ 
emplastrum, dropping the em. For wK 
of s see § i.fS. — Der. plntrzs, pldtrex, 
replatrev, pldtrivre, pldtrA^e, platreux, 
pld trier . 

Flausible, adj, plausible; from L. plausi- 
bilis. 

Fldbe. sf, the people, common folk ; from 
L. plcbein. — Der. />/f'6«*icn (from plebeia- 
nus*, extended form of plebcius). 

Fl^biscite, ^;//. a plebiscite, popular vote; 
from L. plebiscitum. 

Fl6iados, sf. pi. the Pleiades (the constel- 
lation) ; from Gr. ir\€td 5 «s (§ 21): hence 
the word pleiade is used for a meeting of 
seven persons. 

PLEIGE, sf, a pledge. Origin unknown. — 
Der. pleiger, 

PLEIN, adj. full; from L. plenus. For e** 
ei before n see § 61. 

PL^NIER, adj, plenary; from L. plenarius*» 
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der. from plenus. For -arius = -ier see 

§ 198. 

F16nipotentiaire, adj. plenipotentiary ; 
from L. plenus and potentia. 

Fl^nitude, sf. plenitude; from L. plcni- 
tudinem, der. from plenus. 

Fl^onasme, sm, a pleonasm; from Gr. 
irkeovaafjiua, 

F16thore, sf. a plethora, superabundance; 
from Gr. n\ri$wpq — Der. plethorique, 

PLEURER, va, to mourn, weep (for) ; from 
L. plorare. For 6 = e« see § 79. — Der. 
pleur (verbal subst.), pleurntd, pleureux, 
pleurnichcr, pleurnichtur. 

Fleur^sie, sf, (Med.) pleurisy; from Gr. 
vXevpiTis, i. e. yoaos, 

PLEUTRE, sm. a coward. Origin unknown. 

PLEUVOIR, vn, to rain ; from L. pluere. 
For u = ew see § 90; for ere = oir see 
accroire; for displacement of the Lat. 
accent (pluere for pluere) see Hist. 
Gram. p. 1 33. Pleuoir becomes pleuvoit 
by regularly intercalating an euphonic v, 
sec corvee. Thus also the Lat. has pluvia, 
not pluia. 

Fldvre, sf. (Anat.) pleura ; from Gr. ffXcv- 
pov. For u — v see janvier, 

PLIE, sf, (Ichth.) a plaice; formerly plaie, 
corruption of O. Fr. plais. Plats is from 
L. platessa, found in Ausonius. Flatessa, 
losing its medial t (see § 117)> becomes 
plais. For e =1 see § 59. Plie is a doublet 
of plate, 

PLIER, va. to bend ; from L. plicare. For 
loss of medial c see § 129. Its doublet 
is ployer, q. v. — Der. pli (verbal subst.), 
plicur, />/iable, plunt, plioir, phsige, leplier, 
deplier. 

Flinthe, sf. a plinth; from L. plinthus, 
found in Vitruvius. 

PLISSER, vn. to plait ; from L. plictiare *, 
der. from plicare. For ct = / see § 129; 
for tia = s$e see agencer. — Der. jp/issure, 
plissement. 

PLOC, sm. (Naut.) sheathing-hair. Origin 
unknown. 

PLOMB, sm. lead ; from L. plumbum. 
For u — o see § 9S. — Der. plomber, plomb- 
age, plomhier, plombexie, plombeux, siplotnb. 

Plombagine, f. (Min.) plumbago; from 
L. plumbaginem. 

PLONGER, va. to plunge, immerse; from 
L. plumbicare *, der. fioni plumbum ; 
plumbicare meaning projxjrly to fall like 
lead. Flumbiedre, regularly contrd. (see 
§ 53) lo plumb ’care, becomes plonger. 
For bo»c see Hist, Gram. p..8l ; for 0 *«g 
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see § 129; for u=o see § 98. — Der. 
plongeoWy plong^yxt, xtplonger, 

FLOYER, va, to bend, bow ; from L. plicajre. 
For loss of medial o see § 129; for i — oi 
aoy see § 68. Its doublet is plieVt q. v. 
— Der, ^Gployer, xtployer. 

PLUCHE, contr. of peluche, q. v. 

PLUIE, s/. rain ; from L. pluvia. For loss 
of medial v see § 14 1. 

PLUME, sf. a feather; from L. pluma. — 
Der. plumtT, plunnge, plumesLVi, plurntU 

. plumAsseXt plumsLSsicr^ plumasscsLU, plum- 
asserie, plumeux, remplumer, plumetis (of 
which plumitif is the corrupted form). 

PLUPART, the most part. See plus and 
part. 

Plurality, sf, plurality; from L. plural i- 
tatem. 

PLURIEL, adj. sm. plural ; formerly plunL 
from L. pluralis. For a = tf see § 54; 
then for e — ie see § 56. 

PLUS, adv. (comp, and supcrl.) more, most ; 
from L. plus. . 

PLUSIEURS, adj, pi. several ; from L. plu- 
riores*, der. from plures. For r=s see 
§ 154 ; for o«e« see § 79. 

PLUTCT, adv, rather ; formerly plustot. Sec 
plus and tot. 

Pluvial, adj. pluvial; from L. pluvialis. 

PLUVIER, sm. a plover ; from L. pluvia, as 
the bird only reaches France in the rainy 
season. 

PLUVIEUX, adj, rainy ; from L. pluviosus. 
For -osu8s=.^i/x see § 198. 

Pluvi6se, sm. Pluviose (,^th month in the 
Republican Calendar, 20 Jan. to 18 or 19 
Feb.); from L. pluviosus. 

Pneumatique, adj. pneumatic; from Gr. 

Trv^VfULTi/eus. 

Pneumonie, sf. (Med.) pneumonia; from 
Gr. vv€VfjLovia. — Der. pneumonique. 

fPnyx, s?n. the Pnyx ; the Gr. irvvf. 

POCHE, sf. a poke, pocket ; of Germ, origin, 
A.S.pocca (§ 20). For cc^ch see acheter. 
—Der. tmpQchttf pochtr,pochzdQf pochette, 
pocheter, 

•fPodagre, sf. the gout; introduced in 
16th cent, from L. podagra. Its doublet 
is pouacre, q.v. 

fPodestat, sm. a podesta ; from It. 
podesia (§ 25). 

POfiLE, sm. a canopy, pall; from L. pe- 
talum lit. the golden plate which covered 
the Pope’s head, whence it comes to mean 
the veil held over the heads of a bride and 
bridegroom at their marriage, during the 
nuptial benediction in Roman Catholic 


churches. The sense of a dais is later. 
Petalum, losing medial t (see § ii7)» 
becomes poHe. For see §§ 62, 

6 x; for a*s see § 54. 

PO&LE, sm. a stove ; formerly poesle, origi- 
nally . ^ois/s, from L. pensile, signifying 
properly 'suspended.* In Pliny we find 
'balneae pensiles,* for bath-rooms built 
on vaults, and warmed from below, hence 
pensile came to mean a stove. Pensile, 
contrd. regularly (see § 51) to pens’le, 
has ns ==: s, see §163; whence pesle, whence 
poisle. For e = ot see § 62. Poisle, also 
written poesle, becomes poele by loss of s, 
see § 148. — Der. pokier. 

POl^LE, sf. a frying-pan ; formerly paelle 
and paele. It. padella, from L. patella. 
Patella, dropping regularly its medial t 
(see § 1 1 7), becomes O. Fr. paele, whence 
poile. For a - 0 see taon and § 54, note 2. 
PoHe is a doublet of pctale, q.v, — Der. 
poelon. 

Poeme, sm. a poem ; from L. poema. 

Po^aie, sf. poetry; from L. poesis. 

Poete, sm. a poet ; from L. poet a. — Der, 
poeteie^M, poviesse, poetxset. 

Po6tique, adj. poetic; from L. pocticus. 

POIDS, sm. a weight ; formerly pnis, from L. 
pensum by ns=:5, see § 163; whence 
pesum, whence pots. For e~oi see § 62* 
In the 16th cent, the Latinists, who derived 
the word from pondus, added h d to pois^ 
in order to assimilate it more closely to its 
supposed original. Poids is a doublet of 
pensum, q. v. 

W^GNAN'r, adj. poignant, keen. See poindre 

■■GNARD, sm. a dagger, poniard. Sec 
poing. The metathesis of the letters gn, 
first from gn to ng, as in pugnus to pfdng 
and thence back from ng to gn in poing- 
nard, poignard, is interesting. See Hist 
Gram. p. 77. — Der. poignardcr. 

POIGNKE, sf. a handful. See poing. 

POIGNET, sm. a wrist. See poing, 

FOIL, sm. hair (not of the head, but o 
the beard, coat of animals, etc.) ; from L 
pilus. For i = oi see § 68. — Dex. poilo. 

POIN^ON, sm. an awl ; from L. punc 
tionem, properly the act of piercing, thei 
an instrument for piercing. For u — oi (befor 
net) see § 100; for = c see §§ 125 

1 29. Poinr^on is a doublet of ponction.— 
Der. poin^onnex. 

POINCON, sm. a puncheon. Origin unknown 

POINDRE, va. to sting, prick ; vn. to appeal 
dawn; from L. pungere. For -unger 
st-oindre see oindre , — Der. poignant, poini 
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(from L.punota, strong partic. subst.; for IPOIVRE, sm. pepper. Prov. pehre^ from L. 


u — 01 see § 100; for ot = ^ see § 129). 

POING, sm. the fist ; from L. pugnus. For 
gn — ftg see etang and poignard ; for u— 0/ 
see § 100. — Der. poigtiie^ poignet, em- 
poigfier. 

POINT, sm. a point; from L. punctum. 
For u = oi see § 100; for ct — t see § 129. 
— Der. pointer^ ap/>o/ii/er (whence appoint^ 
verbal subst.), drsappotn/er. 

POINTE, s/. a point, sharp end. St^poindre. 
— Der. pointxy, 

POINTER, va. to point. See point. Its 
doublet is ponchiert q. v. — Der. pointzgCi 
/>o{/f/ement, point^wr. 

t Pointiller, vn. to cavil, dot, stipple; 
from pointille^ introd. in i6th cent, from 
It. puntiglio (§ 25). — Der. pointing (partic. 
subst.), p.)intillcux, pointilhnt. 

POINTU, adj. pointed. Sec pointe. 

POINTURE, sf. a point ; from L. punctura. 
For -unct = see point, 

POIRE, sf. a pear; from L. pirum. For 
i = Of see boire and § 68. — Der./»oirier,)>oire. 

POIREAU, see porreau. 

POIREE, sf. (Bot.) the white beet; from 
L. porrus; then a kind of soup made 
with leeks and other vegetables, The 
change of o iiv position before rr to 01 is 
irregular. 

POIS, sm. a pea ; from L. pisum. For i — of 
see boire and § 68, 

POISON, sm, poison; from L. potionom 
(used for a poisoned drink by Cicero). For 
o — oi see § 84; for -tionemc=-so;f see 
§ 232. Poison is a doublet of potion^ q.v. 
— Der. em/orsoMiicr, em/>ofso«neur. 

POISSARD, adj. low, vulgar. See poix. 

POISSER, va, to pitch. See poix. 

POISSON, sw. a fish; in 1 8th cent. /tesciofi; 
It. pesciosie^ from L. piscionem*, der. from 
piscis. For i=of sec boire and § 68; 
for -scionem = -sson see § 232. — Dcr./ow- 
so/inier, />ofs.soffnerie, /oisso/fiieux, poisson* 
naille, empoissonwoT. 

POITRAIL, sm. the chest, breast (of horses), 
a breastplate (of harness) ; from L. pecto- 
raoulum*, der. from pectorale. Pec- 
tdrd.culum, contrd. regularly (see § 52) 
to peot*raoulum, becomes poitrail. For 
-aoulum»-af7 see § 255 ; for eot ~of/ see 

„ §65. 

POITRINE, sf, the breast, chest ; from a 
supposed L. peotorina *, der. of pectus, 
pectoris, by regular contr. (see § 52) to 
pect’rina, whence poitrine. For ectsotV 
see § 65. — Der. poitritmxo. 


piperem, by regular contr. (see § 51) of 
pipSrem to pip’rem, whence poivre. For 
i = of see boire; for p=^2/ (through b) see 
§ I II. — Der./>oii;rade (from Vroy. pevrada ; 
its doublets aro puree, powree^ q. v.), /o/wer, 
poivrxtx, poivnhio. 

POIX, pitch ; from L. picem. Fori =01 
see § 68 ; for c = s = jc see § 1 29- — Der. />ofS- 
ser, ^ofssard, em^^oisser, empois, empestr. 

Pdle, sm. the pole; from L. polus. — Der. 
poU\re, poUritu, pohriser, />o/arisation. , 

Pol6iniq[lie, adj, polemical ; from Gr. iroX- 

ffllfCOS. 

Police, ,f. police; from L. politia (political 
organisation, government). For -cia — -ce 
see agenctr and § 244. — Der. poUctr. 

+ Police, sf. a policy (of assurance, etc.); 
from It. poiizza (§ 25). 

f Polichinelle, sm. Punch; introd. from 
It. polecenella (Neapol. form of pulcinelld) 
(§ 25 )- 

POLIR, va. to polish ; from L. polire. — Der. 
polimtwX, poli, polisstuT, polhsoix, polissmt, 
de^o/ir, xtpolir. 

POLISSON, sm. a blackguard. Origin un- 
known. — Der. polissonwex. polissormexxo. 

t Polite see, sf. politeness; from \x, polit- 
ezza (§ 25). 

Politique, adj. political; from L. politi- 
cos. — Der. politique, poliliquex, impolite 
ique. 

t Pollen, sm. pollen ; the L. pollen. 

fPoltron, sw. a coward, poltroon; from 
lx. poUrone (§ 25). — Der. /)o/rro«ncrie. 

Polyadelphie, sf. (Bot.) polyadelphia ; 
from Gr. iroKvs and ddfktpus. 

Poly^re, sm. (Geom.) a polyhedron ; from 
Gr. iroKvfbpos. 

Polygamie, sf. polygamy ; from Gr. iroAv- 
yafjUa. — Der. poly game. 

Polyglotte, adj. polyglot, in many lan- 
guages; sf. a polyglot (Bible, etc.); sm. 
a polyglot (of a man who knows many 
tongues) ; from Gr. iroAi/yAwrros. 

Polygone, adj. polygonal ; sm. (Geom.) a 
polygon ; from Gr. iroAd7ft;vos. 

Polygraphe, sm. a polygraph; from Gf. 
vo\vypcul>os. — Der. polygraph'ie.’ 

Pol3ni6me, sw. (Algeb.) a polynome ; from 
Gr. vokvs and vofi-if, a word formed after 
the fashion of binome. . 

Polype, sm. (Med.) a polypus; from L. 
polypus. Its doublet is poulpe, q. v.— 
Der. polypiex, polypeux. 

Polyp6tale, adj. (Bot.) polypetalous ; from 
Gr. iroAds and trcraAoi^. 
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Polysyllabe; polysyllabic; from Gr. 
iroAvavXXajSos. 

Polytechnique, adj. polytechnic; from 
Gr. iro\vs and rtyviKot. 

Polyth6isme, ^m. polytheism; from Gr. 
vo\vs and Otus. — Der. polythenic. 

*|*Fonimade, sf. pomatum; from It. />o- 
mata (§ 25). Its doublet is pommee . — 
Der. pommadtx, 

POM ME, if, an apple; from L. pomum. 
For duplication of m cp. somtne from 

• sagma, sauina ; hottime from hominem, 
comme from quomodo. For restriction of 
meaning see § 12. — Der. pomtmox^ pomme- 
ler, pom Welle, pommeau, pommette.pommcr. 

POMMIER, sm. an apple-tree. Sec pomme, 
— Der. pommeraie. 

Pompe, pomp; from L. pompa. — Der. 
pompeux, pompon (which up to the end of the 
1 8th cent, signified any toilette ornament). 

POMPE, sf. a pump. Origin unknown. — 
Der. pompier, pomper. 

POMPON, sm. a trifling ornament. See 
pompe, — Der. pnmponotr, 

PONCE, sm. pumice. It. pumice, from L. 
pumic^m, by regular contr. (see § 51) of 
pi^micem to pum’cem, whence ponce. 
For u — 0 see § 98; for m=7* see § 160. 
— Der. ponctx, ponch, ponc'xf. 

PONCEAU, sm. a culvert, little bridge ; from 
L. ponticellus* (dim. of pontem), by 
regular contr. (see § 52) of pontic^llum 
to pont’cellum, whence poncel. For to 
c see § 1 68; for -el — ’eau see § 282. 

PONCEAU, sm. the wild red corn poppy; 
adj. poppy-coloured ; from an imagined 
L. punicellus (from puniceus), by 
regular contr. (see § 52) of punic 611 u 8 
to pun’cellus, whence poncel (for u — o 
see § 98) ; thence ponceau by -el — -eau (see 
§ 160). 

fPoncire, sm. a great lemon; from Sp. 
poncidre (§ 26). 

Fonction, sf. a puncture ; from L. punc- 
tioncm. 

Ponctuel, adj. punctual; from L. punc- 
tualis^, an imagined deriv.from punctiini, 
properly one who docs his duty at the 
point of time. — Der. ponctualii^. 

Ponctuer, va. to punctuate ; from L. punc- 
tuare *. Its doublet is pointer, q.v. — Der. 
ponctusiUow. 

Ponderation, V. a poising, balancing ; from 
L. pondcrationcm. 

Ponderer, va. to poise, balance ; from L. 
ponder a re. — Der. />omfe>able. 

PONDRE, va. to lay eggs; from L. ponere. 


* Ponere ova * is found in Pliny. For the 
restriction in meaning see § 12. P6nfire, 
contrd. regularly (see § 51) to pon’re, 
becomes pondre\ for TOX^ndr see nbsoudre 
and Hist. Gram. p. 72. — Der. ponte (strong 
panic, subst., sec absoute), pondeuse. 

PONT, sm. a bridge; from L. pontem. — 
Der. pont 6 , pontet. 

t Ponte, .sm. a punter (gambling term); 
from Sp. punto (§ 26). 

PONTE, sf. a laying (eggs). See pondre. 

Pontife, sm. a pontitf; from L. pontifex. 

Pontifical, adj. pontifical; from L. ponti- 
ficalis. 

Pontificat, sm. a pontificate; from L. 
pontificatus. 

PONT-LF.VIS, sm. a draw-bridge. See pont 
and levis. 

PONTON, sm. a pontoon ; from L. ponto- 
nem *. — Der. pontonmex, /)o///o«age. 

Pontuseau, sm. a bridge (technical word 
in paper-making for the metal wire with 
which paper is line maiked) ; clearly con- 
nected with L. pontem, perhaps through 
a dim. pontecellum *, found in 15th- 
century documents; this word, however, 
is the It. j)onticello (§ 25). 

Popeline, sf. poplin (a kind of stuff) ; the 
word has another form, papeline, which 
is said (conjccturally) to be of hist, origin 
(§ bucause this fabric was made at 
Avignon. 

f Populace, sf. the populace; from It. 
populazzo (§ 25). — Der. /'oy)i//ocier. 

Populaire, adj. popular; from L. popu- 
laris. -Der. \n\f>opulaire, j>fipul(ir\sox. 

Popularite, sf. popularity ; from L. popii- 
laritatcin. 

Populariser, va. to popularise; from po- 
pulaire, q.v. 

Population, sf. population; from L. po- 
pulationem. 

Populeux, adj. populous; from L. popu- 
losus. For •OHU .3 = -€ux sec § 198. 

PORC, sm. a pig ; from L. porous. 

i'Porcelaine, sf, porcelain; from It. 
prtrcellana (§ 25). 

PORC-fTIC, sm. a porcupine ; formerly pore- 
espic, compd. of pore (q, v.) and espic, which 
is from L. spicus (we find L. spicatus 
meaning prickly in Minucius Felix). For 
spicus = see esperer and § 147; for 
loss of s sec § 147. 

PORCH E, sm. a porch; from L. portions, 
properly a portico, then a church-porch in 
Mcrov. documents: * Sed Leudastes . . . in- 
fra sanctum porticum deprehensus cst’ 



PORCffER--- 

(Gregory of Tours, 5, 49). P6rtious is 
regularly contrd. (see § 51) to port’cus, 
wheiibc porche. For tc»c see § 168; 
then for -icus = -che see § 247. Porche is 
a doublet of portique^ q. v. 

PORCHER, sm. a swine-herd; from L. por- 
oarius. For -cariuBa=-c/rer see § 19S. 

pore, AW. a pore; from L. porus. — Der. 
/toreux, /orositd. 

Porphyre, aw. (Min.) porphyry ; from L. 
p o r p h y r i t e s . — Dcr. porphyristt. 

PORRKAU, .sw. a lock. O. Fr. parrel^ from 
L. porrellus *, dim. of porrus. For 
-el — ’eau see § 282. Another form of por- 
reau is poireau, q. v. 

PORT, AW. a harbour ; from L. portus. 

PORT, AW. postage (of letters), carriage. See 
porter. 

PORTAIL, AW. a portal ; from L. portacu- 
lum*, from porta. For -aculum = -ai 7 
see § 255. 

Portatif, ad}, portable; from L. portati- 
vus *, from portatum, supine of portare. 

PORTE, a/, a gate, door; from L. porta. — 
— Der. portX'it. 

PORTEFAIX, AW. a porter. See porter and 
faix. 

PORTI'FKUILLE, aw. a portfolio. See porter 
and feuille. 

PORTER, va. to carry ; from L. portare. — 
Der. port (verbal subst.), portee (partic. 
siibst.), /»o; 7 age, /lor/ablc, portcur (whose 
doublet is q^orteux), 

PORTIER, sm. a door-porter ; from L. por- 
tarius. For -arius = -ier see § 198. — 
Dcr. port\i:xe. 

PORTIERP^ sf. a curtain (properly, a curtain 
placed before a door). See porte. 

Portion, sf. a portion; from L. portionem. 

Portioncule, >/. a small portion ; from L. 
portiuncula. 

Portique, sw. a portico; from L. porti- 
cos. Its doublet is porche., q. v. 

PORTRAIRE, va. to pourtray, depict; from 
L. protrahere, to draw, in medieval Lat. 
documents, as in ‘ Propter quasdam picturas 
devotas de passione Salvatoris in illam 
tabulam protractas,* from a document 
of the 1 2th cent. Protrahere becomes 
protraire *. For trahere = traire sec 
traire. Protraire becomes portraire by 
metathesis of r, see Hist. Gram. p. 77 - — 
Dcr. portrait (partic. subst.). 

PORTRAIT, sm. a portrait. Sec portraire. 
— Dcr. portraiture, portrait'isXe. 

t Port Ulan, aw. a list of ports; from It. 
portolano (§ 25). 
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POSE, sf, posture; verbal subst. of poser, 
q. V. Its doublet is pause, q. v. 

POSER, va. to place. Prov, pausar, from 
L. pausare, from pausus, a partic. of 
ponere. Pausare becomes poser by an 
= 0, see § 106. — Der. pose (verbal subst.), 
poseur, posAge, pose, apposer, composer, dd- 
poser, dis/»0Aer, \mposer, iwltrposer, juxta- 
poser^ opposer, proposer, proposer, reposer, 
swperposer, supposcr, trans/;oAer. 

Positif, adj. positive; from L. positivus. 

Position, sf. position; from L. positio- 
nem. 

POSSE DER, vn. to possess; from L. possl- 
dere. The O. Fr. form was />oAseo/r, which 
was supplanted first by a form possider, 
supposed to be nearer the Latin, then 
possider, as if from L. possidere by shift 
of the accent, see Hist. Gram, p, 130. For 
i - ^ see § 70. 

Possesseur, sm. a possessor ; from L. pos- 
sessorem. 

Possessif, adj. possessive; from L. pos- 
scssivus. 

Possession, sf. possession; from L. pos* 
scssionem. 

Possessoire. adj. (Legal) possessory ; from 
L. jiossessorius *. 

Possibility, sf. possibility; from'L. pos- 
sibilitatem. 

Possible, adj. possible; from L. possi- 
bilis. 

Postdater, va. to afterdate; compd. of 
L. post and dater (q. v.). ^ 

POSTE, sf. a post, properly relays of horses, 
a station where horses are kept ; from L. 
posita*, properly ‘put in a depot.' For 
restriction of meaning see § 12. Posita 
becomes poste by reguhir loss of the penult, 
atonic vowel 1 , see § 51. — Der. posti\. 

*)* Poste, sw. a post, guardhouse, berth; 
introd. in l6th cent, from It. />os/o (§ 25). 
— Dcr. poster. 

Poster, va. to place. See poste. — Der. 
^poster. 

Postyrieur, adj. posterior ; from L. poste- 
r i o rein . — Der. />o>/<’rioritd. 

Fostyrity, sf. posterity ; from L. posteri- 
tatem. 

Fostface, sf. an address to a re.ider at the 
end of a book, answering to priface; 
word made up of L. post and of the root 
face (cp. priface). 

Fosthume, adj. posthumous ; from L. 
posthumus. 

fFosticlie, adj. artificul, false (of teeth, 
etc.) ; from It. pasticcio (§ 25). 
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fPoBtillon, sm. a postillion; introd. in 
1 6th cent. from. It. /'osligiione (§ 25). 

tPost-scriptum, sm. a postscript ; the 
L. postsoriptam. 

Postulation, s/. a postulation; a term of 
jurisprudence and of ecclesiastical law ; 
from L. postulationcm. 

Fostuler. va. to postulate; from L. postu- 
I are. — Der. postuhuX. 

POSTURE, >/. a posture ; from L. positura, 
by re£[ular contr. (see § 52) of positura, 
to pos’tura. 

POT, sm. a pot ; from L. potus*, found in 
6th cent, in Fortunatns, Vita S. Radcgund, 
19: * Missorium, cochlearia, cultellos, can- 
nas, potum et calices.' The w^rd is not 
originally O. Germ. ; but probably of Gaelic 
origin: Kimry, pot (§ 19). Dr. Vigfussen 
connects it with L. potare. — Der. />o/ier, 
/>o/age, pofw, potxche, cmpoter. 

Potable, potable ; from L. potabilis. 
For -ilis = -/e see § 250. 

POTAC 5 E, sm. soup. See pot. — Der. potagtv, 
potaghxt. 

i*Pota8Be, sf. (Chem.) potash; from 
Germ. poUasche (§ 27), pot-ashes. — Der. 
/>o/assium. 

POTE, adj. swelled, stiff, of the hand only. 
Origin unknown. — Der. />o/ele. 

POTEAU, sm. a post ; formerly posteau, ori- 
ginally postel, from L. postellus ♦, dim. of 
postern. Postel becomes posteau (for 
-ellus — -el — -eat 4 see § 282), whence 
poteau ^by loss of s (see § 148), — Der. 
(from 6. Fr. potel) potelct. 

POTELE, adj. plump. See pole. 

Fotence, sf. a gibbet, properly a crutch, in 
which sense it comes from L. potentia 
(in Late L. a support). ' Per sex annos 
non poterat ire sine duabus potentiis,* 
says a medieval Lat. document. For -oia 
= see agencer and § 244. 

Potentat, sm. a potentate; from L. poten- 
tatus*. Low Lat. word for a sovereign, 
from L. potentem. 

Potentiel, adj. potential; from L. poten- 
tialis. 

POTERIE, sf. pottery. See potier. 

POl’ERNE, sf. a postern ; formerly posterne^ 
originally posterle^ from L. posterula*, a 
private passage in Ammianus Marcellinus, 
a secret opening in medieval Lat.; e. g. 

* Quantalibet urbs sublimitate murorum et 
clausarum portarum hrmitate muniatur, 
posterulae untus, quamvis parvissimae, 
proditione vastabitur * (Cassiaii, lib. 5 ; De 
Institutione Coenob. cap. 1 1 ). FostdiiUa, 


contrd. regularly (ice % 51) to postefi 
becomes O. Fr. posterU, whence postern 
For l^n see § 157. For lots of 5 s< 
§ 

POTIER, sm, a potter. See /o/,— Der. />, 
terir. 

POTIN, sm. pinchbeck. Origin unknowi 
Littrc nukes it a dcriv. of pot (<j. v.), bccaii} 
so-called coj'pcr pots are usually iiMde ( 
this mixed iiict il. 

Potion, sf. a potion; from L. potionen 
Its doublet is poison, q.v. 

POTIRON, sm. a pumpkin. Orif'in unknown 

POU, sm. a louse; formerly /0///7, original!' 
prouil, Prov. pezolk. It. pidocchio, from L 
peduculus, sccomlary form of pediculus 
Peddcnius, regularly contrd. (see § 51 
to peduc'Ius, becomes pronil. For -ucluf 
- -Of/// sec § 25S ; for loss of medi.1l d sc< 
§ 120. Pronil is contrd. later (see § 52 
to pouil, whence pou: cp. O. Fr. form 
verrnuil and genonil reduced to verrou an< 
genoii. — Der. (from O. Fr. potdtl) pouillerm 
pouillt^T, ponillcs. 

POUACRF^ sf gout; an O. Fr. word, origi 
nally an adj. ; also written poare^ from I- 
podagrum. For loss of medial d sec 
§ 120; for 6 = om see § 7 ^* Pouacre is j 
doublet of podagre, q. v. 

POUCE, sm. a thumb ; formerly polce. It 
pollice, from L. pollicem, by regiila, 
contr. (sec § 51) of pollicem to poll’- 
cem, whence O. Fr. polce, whence ponce 
For ol — oii see § 157. — Der, poucoXlos 
pouexor. 

fPou de BOie, sm. paduasoy; fron 
Engl, paduasoy (§ 28), a silk made al 
Padua. 

fPoudingue, a pudding ; from Engl 
pudding (§ 28 ). 

POUDRE, sf. powder; formerly poldre, ori- 
ginally puldref from L. pulverem, by 
regular contr, (see § 51) of pdlv6rem, 
to pulv’rem, whence pul’rem, the v 
being semi-vocal, and so disappearing 
(§ 141). Pul’rem becomes O. Fr. puldre \ 
for IrssWr see ahsoudre and Hist. Gram 
p. 73 . Pnldre becomes poldre (for u — r 
sec § 97), then poadre (for ol^ou see 
§ pondribre, poudreux, pou- 

drcT, pou drier, snopfiudrer. 

POUF, sm. a puff ; an onomatopoetic word. 
Sec § 34. — Der. poufiet. 

POUILLER, va. to abuse. See pou. — Der. 
pouille, whose doublet is polyptique, q. v. 

POUILLES. sf. pi. abuse. Sec pou. 

POUILLEUX, adj. lousy. Prov. pezolhos, 
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It. pidocchioso, from L. peduoulosus 
der. from peduoulus ; see pou, Feduoti- 
l6sus, re|;ularly contrd. (see § 52) to 
peduclosus, becomes O. Fr. peouilleux. 
For loss of medial d see § i2o; for ucl = 
ouil see § 99 ; for -osus === see §198; 
for the later contr. of pcouilleux to pouil- 
leux, see pou, 

POULAILLER, s;;/. a poultry house; from 
potdaillef which from pottle^ q. v. 

POULAIN, sm. a colt ; from L. pullanus*, 
found in medieval Lat. documents; e. g. 

‘ Expensae pio custodia pullauoriim doin- 
ini regis,’ in a l.^th-cent. account. Pul- 
lanus is der. from pullus (so used in 
Virgil), Fullaiius becomes puulain by u 
= of/, sec § 97 ; by -anus — -m//, see § 194. 
— Der. pouUncT^ puulhiu ve, 

P()ULA1NE, >/. the figure head ofa ship, origin- 
ally used oi slippcis made with long pointed 
toes, soldiers din p 011 1 a i n e ; Low L. pou- 
lainia*; ‘rostra calcenrum,’ says Du Cange. 
It is also spelt polayna*. This word, 
which is not Latin, and does not appear till 
the 14th cent., simply means ‘Polish,* these 
pointed shoes being made of Polish leather: 
the word was afterwards used for the pointed 
beak or figure-head ofa ship (§ 13). 

POULE, sf. a hen; from L. puUa*, in S. 
Augustine: ^Apud nos puUae appellantur 
gallinae cujuslibet aetatis.’ Foru-owsee 
§ 97. — Der. pntdsndQ, pouhl, /)ow/ette, 
/>07//aille, povhiWtXn 

POUJ.ICllE, sf. a colt; from a root poul-, 
which is from L. pullus. 

POULIE, a pully ; of Geim. origin, A. S. 
pullinn (§ 29). For u = ou see § 97. 

POULIOT, sm. (13ot.) penny-royal, mint; 
dim. of a root poulie^ It. poleggio^ answer- 
ing to L. pulegium. Fulegium becomes 
pouUe: for loss of g see § 131 ; for u — 017 
see § 97 ; for e — 1 see § 59. 

POULPE, sm. a poulp, polypus; from L. 
polj^us. by rcpilar contr. (see § 51) of 
p61:^us to pol'pus, whence poulpe. For 
o = 0M see § 86. Poulpe is a doublet of 
polype^ q. v. 

fouls, sm. pulse; from L. pulsus (found 
in Pliny). For u-ow sec § 97. Notice 
the less usual persistence of the final 1 

, (§ 1.58). 

FOUMON, sm. a lung ; formerly pohnnn^ 
originally fulmon^ in the Chanson de Ro- 
land ; from L. pulmonem (for u=^o see 
§ 97)* whence polmotif which becomes 
poumnn by softening 0/ to ow, see § 157. — 
Der. s'v^Mmonner. 
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POUPE, sf, stern (of a ship) ; from L. pup- 
pis.^ For VL^ou see § 90. 

POUPEE, sf, a doll, puppet ; from L. pupa- 
ta*, der. from pupa (found in Varro). For 
u = ow see § 90; for -ata=^'ef see § 201. 

PC UPON. POUPIN, POUPARD, sm. a baby ; 
dim. of root poup-, which is L. pupa. For 
u = OM see § 90. 

POUR, prep, for ; formerly in 9th cent. 
pro in the Straszburg Oaths ; from L. pro 
by transposing r (see Hist. Gram. p. 78), 
whence />or, whence pour. For o = ou see 
§ 81. Pour (like L. pro, in progredi, 
propugnare, procurrere, etc.) is used as 
a prefix in Fr. in pourchnsser, pourparler^ 
p>ourUche*\ pourpris, poursuivre^ pjourvoir, 
poiirtour^ etc., w’ith the general sense of 
perfection, completion, thoroughness. 7'his 
prefix represents sometimes tlie L. per, and 
sometimes the L. pro ; and indicates a cer- 
tain confusion between the two words. 

POURBOIRE, sm, a gratuity, beer-money. 
See pour and hoire, 

POURCE QUE, con}, because ; see pour, ce, 
and que. 

POUKCEAU, sm. a pig; formerly pourcel, 
originally porceU from L. porcellus. For 
o « ou sec § 86 ; for -ellus -el « -eau see 
§ 282. 

POURCHASSER, va. to pursue eagerly ; 
conipd. of pour, which in form answers to 
L. pro (see pour), but in sense to' L. per, 
and chdi-ser (q. v.). 

POURFENDRK, va. to cleave in twain; 
conipd. pour and fendre (q. v.). — Der, pour- 
fendewr. 

POURPARLER, sm. a parley ; the infinitive 
of O. Fr. verb pourparler used substantively 
(conipd. of pour and parlor, q. v.). 

POURPENSER, va. to think a thing out ; a 
conipd . of pour and penser (q. v.). 

POURPIER, sm. (Bot.) purslane ; originally 
(in Pare) pourpied, from a L. puUi- 
pedem*, lit. chicken’s fijot, which is the 
common Fr. name of the plant. Full!- 
p6dem, contrd. (see § 52) to puH’pedem, 
becomes poulpitd: for pedein— pferf see 
pied; for u-=07< see § 97. Poulpied be- 
comes pourpied'. for / = r see § 137. 

POURPOINT, sm. a doublet. Prov. ptr~ 
poinff. Sp. perpunfe ; it is a partic. subst. of 
O. Ft. pourpoindre. l^ourpoindre is compd. 
of poindre (sec poindre) and pour, which is 
in form from L. pro (see pour), and in 
sense from L. per. 

^URPRK, sf purple; O. Fr. porpre. It. por^ 
pora, from L. purpura, lyr regular contr. 
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(see §50 of piirpftra to purp’ra, whence 
O. Fr. por/'rc ^for u -o — om bee § 97). — 
Der. pourf'tw cmpot.r/'rcr, 

POURPRIS. sni, Ml eneloMire; a partic. subst. 
(see ah^oute), of O. Fr. p'iurprendre. Pour- 
prendre (to take \\\ a thing’s circiunfereiicc') 
is conipii. of prendre (q. v.) and ponr^ in 
form from L. pro (>ee p tur^y in sense from 
L. per. The Pr0vcny.1l b.iys rightly per- 
prendre. 

POL’RQL?OI, adv. why. See pour and 
quoi. 

POURRIR, t'M. to rot; formerly pnrrir, ori- 
gin.ilh pnrrir, Sp. /yjf/Wr, from L. putrere. 
For u — o = o« see § 97; for tr — dr~rr 
see § 16S. — Der. /owrature, 

/’owrrisboir. 

POURRlSSAtiF, sm. a rotting. The ending 
-i>snge from an incliu.itivc vtrb in -ir hd- 
lows the iiile l.iid down in § 2 2 ^, note 4, 
and in § 236, note 1. See pourrir. 

POUR>l’ITF. pursuit. See /fw/roi/ire. 

POURSL 1 \’KF, tvr. to pursue: fornicrly /or- 
sitivre, originally por^iire, fr<mi Kite I., 
prosequere'^, for prosequi. We h.ive 
alrc.iily shown tl at in Fr. all 1. at, deponents 
have been r* pl.iced by active verbs. Pro- 
sequere. by consomticatum of u intf> v \^'ec 
Janvier ?, leco.'j.esproseqvere, whenc*- pro- 
severe i for qv * V ta<| ’ va, ivc ) -ee raw, 
Pro.severe is not .m imaginary form ; it 
is found in the formul. Amltgav. (td. .Ma- 
biilon) : ‘ Quia habeo (piid api.d acta pro- 
severe dtbiim.’ Pros6vere contrd. uee 
§ 51) to pro.se v’re gives (). Fr. p'n- ivre 
(found in Vdlehardouin). For pro— /or 
see pour; Uit accented e-i see § 59. 
O. Fr. pordvre becomes pour>mvre. For 
por- pour sec pour; i als<» by an unusual 
change becomes ui. — Der. pour&uite (strong 
partic. sub't. ; see ah&oute). 

POURTANT, fl'/v. nevertheless; formerly it 
signified *for which cause/ as in 16th cent, 
pourtant mon fiU bien ayme retourney mean- 
ing, 'for which reasons he came back.* 
See for etymology pour and taut, 

POURTOUR, sm. a circuit, circumference. 
See pour and iwr, 

POURVOl, sm. an application (in jurispru- 
dence). See pourvoir, 

POURVOIR, vn. to provide. Prov. provezir^ 
It. prowidere, from L. providere. For 
pro sec pour; for videre«vo<r 
sec voir. — DeT,pourvoytur,pourwi, d^pour^ 
vu, pourvoi, 

POURVOYKUR, sm. a purveyor. Sec pour- 


POURVU QX^K.cnnj. provided that; compd. 
id pan rvu />t)ur; nir) ami qne (q.v.). 

FOUSSK, >/. (li 't.) a >pront. Sn* pousser. 

FCfU.'iSK, sf. abthma, bn>kon-windcdncbS (of 
hoiM-s). S« e p()u>‘>tr . — Pt r. /«insd(. 

FOl’.^^.sF. du^l (in «<»mnurii.»l language'^ ; 
loriiK-ily Fiov. /o/o, lioni I.. ptilvi.s, 
by legular ttinlr. ('. t- § ^o) id pulvLs !•> 
pulv^s, wlieme piiF-S. 'I'liis is an<»ilu-r 
e.\ampic of the 5in\;v.il of t!ie subifttive 
c.isi*. For vs - 8 'll- Hist, (ii.im. p. 81. 
Puls* beciums C). Fr. p'-lee: for s c mc 
cereueil ; for u -■ 0 'CC § 97. }*ftlre be- 
coiiits pDUsse: for •! on 't e § 157 i 
- -ss .s» encer.— 1 )i r. ptm^wrx, /o/. ‘d« rc, 

I'Ol 'S. nKR, va. to push, spnnit ; loimerly 
polder, from I., piiistiro ^.for u 
§ 97 ^* " bi nee (). Fr /f>l er, wl:<-m e /nns^er 
(fi»r ol — ou M-e § 157'. —Dti. /oz/'-f* l-nt 
of ^prnut'iig. verb.il snb-t.'i, fnus^e \^lior>e- 
conyh, vttb.il .sub-t. ot /r>u^^tr in its s« n'-e 
of • t«) enugh.’ j sen'O uJ.iili -il^o b‘ !ongtd 
to L. pulstiro), /r/z.N.te (|.irl)r. Mibst.). re- 

(oti'i^er. 

P( Jl 'SSI FR, sf}i, t‘oal-dro>s. Si*i' /c 

F()1’SS1KRK. ^/. dust. Ser 

F()^.^^IF, adj. pursy ; a j ntly. pur'-v man. 
Sec pons^e {i). Its d* nbh t i" /ul'^itfi/, q. V. 

POrS>IN, >w. a yomiy (hnkfi; lorineily 
ponein, earlier polcin, or i'in.dly pnlnn. It. 
{uUinoy frnm L. pulliccmi.s. Pulli- 
cenus, regularly eoiitrd. (ve« § ,S2)topull‘- 
cenu.s, l>t.M omes /ulcin ( for t* / *-ie § 50 ) ; 
pulcin becomes smt'SNvels folcin (l)\ n - 
o, sec; § 97)» tlien /onent 'by ol u, see 
§ 1 ,- 7 ); la''tly /oz/'W;/ (by c .vie 
at'enct r). — Der. pon '■dn i* r e. 

1*01. "I’RF, vzzz, a beam \itf a house'). Tins 
word jTnperly means a mare {fie touted 
part.y /ffs pontre'i hfnni-^ynnff>, savs Kons.nd. 
l6lh cent.), then later came to de'^ignatc a 
piece of wcxzd which sup| oris the joists of a 
floor, by appiicati<zn of the common meta- 
phor which gives to pieces of wood which 
uphold a weight the name of bca.sts of bur- 
(§ 13) J cp. chevalet from cheval and 
the L. equuleus (a piece of wood) from 
cquulea (a ni.ire). Poutre is in O. Fr. 
poltrey It. poledroy from L. pulletrum 
a colt, in the Germanic laws: ‘Si quis 
pulletrum anniculuni vcl bniuni furaverit * 
(Lex Salica, tit. 40). Pulletrum is from 
Class. Lat. pullus. Pdlletrum. contrd. 
to pull'trum (sec $ 51). becomes pdtre 
(for u — o see § 97) ; polire becomes poutre 
(for olwetou sec § f57), — Der. poutrtWe. 

POUVOIRn vn. to be able ; formetly povoir, 
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earlier pnnir. orli'Inallv pndir^ Sp. It. 
po'erv, Iroin L. pot6ro*, found in Mcrov. 
acts, and the (Jci manic: codes: for its forma- 
tion M'c* r‘re. Potere, Viy re gular cliangc 
of t into d f^(•l § ii;'), btconirs podere, 
found in Mcrov. docM rm nls ; c. g. * Idio 

I ips.i auctureJate niano propria non podebat 
sul»s( I ibcic,’ from a Cli.irt<*r of Hlotair III, 
A.n. Podoro, wliicli remains in Sp. 

pHnler. Ijy e- / (.sec § .^cj) becomes pudir, 
tlu; oldest I*'r. l..rm of the word: In quant 
7 )c’«s i,av\r el pcxlir me dnnat' in the 
Oatlis of A.n. S.|2. Regularly leasing its 
meili.il d (see § I 20), it becomes O. Fr. 
pnair (for i - t.i see § 6S). By the interca- 
lation of .in enplioiiic v (s< e corv/f)^ pooir 
becomes pftvoir^ afterwards transformed to 
pnuvuir (for o on see § 76). — I)er. pou- 
vnir (sm ). 

Pragmatifiue, a<lj. pragmatic : from L. 
pragm.itii us (in the 'Iheodojian Code in 
tlie phr.isi- ‘jM igmatka sanetio*). 

Prilglierio. /. the name of a faction in 
i.fjb, against Charles VI: briguerie on hi 
pragner ie. says Cominincs ; a name said to 
bav'e co i e thiougji tljc Bohemian facticj)!)- 
wars tlien lately over, fiom Prague: or it 
may he a corruption of hriguerieUvm hrigue. 

Prairial. "in IVairial, the ninth month of 
the Rej)ubliran (hilendar, from May 20 to 
June 16, See prairie. 

PRAIRIF, "f. a meadcjw; formerly praerie. 
Pr<»v. /roi/oWo, \\.. prateria. from L. pra- 
tnria iound in Carolingian documents, 
g. ‘ I)e pratnria in insula arpennos duos,’ 
from a ('haitir of a n. S:(2. Prataria is 
from L. prntuin. Prataria lo.ses medial 
t (see § 1171 and changes a to e (see 
§ 5.^), whence O. Fr. praerie, whence later 
prairie. For e—i sec § 60. — Der. pn'ah 
r/al. 

Praline, >/. a burnt almond ; of hist, origin 
(sec § 33) ; from the name of Marshal 
Praslin, whose cook invented this sweet- 
meat in the 1 7th cent. — Der. pralinex. 

fPrame, (Naut.) a prame; from Engl. 
pranie (§ 28). 

Pratique, adj. practical; from L. prac- 
ticus (found in Fiilgentius). For ct*/ 
see § 168.— Der. pratique (sf.), pratiqutt, 
^ra/iVable, praticxew. 

PRft, sm. a meadow ; formerly pred, Prov. 
prat. It. prato, from L. pratum. For 
-atum = -e see § 200. 

Fr^alable, adj. previously necessary; for 
prcallahle, conipd. of pre from L. prae, 
and aUable from aller, q. f. ^ 
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Pr6ambule, sm. a preamble; from L. 
praeambulum. 

PRKAU, sm. a little meadow, convent en- 
closure ; formerly pra'dl, Prov. pradel. It. 
pratellu, from L. pratellum *, dim. of 
L. pratum. P'or details of changes of 
meaning see § 1 3. Pratellum, first re- 
gularlv drops medial t (see § 1 17); then 
by -ellum = -el ~ -an (see § 282) it becomes 
praau*, wliicli is immediate ly softened to 
Ptrenu by dissimilation of the vowels, see 
§ ifiq. For a~e see § 54. 

Prdbonde. sf. a prebendaryship ; from L. 
praebenda* (found in meilieval Lat. 
dotunients), dc-r. from praebere. Its 
doublet is provende, ij.v. — Der. prthendv, 
prt‘hend\eT. 

Pr6caire, adj. precarious; from L. pre- 
carius. Its doublet is p>ru re, q. v. 

PrecautijOn, sf. a precaution ; from L. 
p r a e c .1 ti t i o c m . — Der. pn'eautionwer. 

Precedent, adj, precedent, sm. a precedent ; 
from L. praeccdcntcm. 

Pr^ceder, vn. to precede; from L. prae- 
cedere. 

Precepte, sm. a precept; from L. prae- 
ceptum. 

Precepteur, sm. a preceptor; from L. 
p r a e c c }> I o r e m . — Der . <'Vt’/>/oral , precept* 
or.it. 

Precession, sf. precession; from L. prac- 
cessioncm. der. from praecessum, supine 
of praecedcre. 

PRfiCJUF.R, va. to preach. It. predicare, 
from L. praedicare, by regular contr. (ste 
§ 5-) <^f praediedre to praed’eare, 
whence pricher. b'or dc = c see § 120; 
fur c-cA see Hist. Gram. p. 64 ; for ae = 
e see § 103. — Der. preclte (verbal siibst.), 
prechewT (of which the doublet is predi* 
cateur. q.v.). 

Precieux, adj. precious; from L. preti- 
o.sns.— Der. prvciosxXe, precieuse. 

Precipice, sm. a precipice; from L. prac- 
cipitium. For ti = ce see § 115. 

Precipitation, sf. precipitation, haste; 
from L. praecipitationem. 

Fr6cipiter, va. to precipitate; from L. 
praecipitare. — Der. precipitant, precipit^ 
(partic. subst.). 

Fr^ciput, sm. (Legal) benefit given to one 
of several coheirs by will ; from L. prae- 
cipuum. ‘The final / can only be explained 
by a false analogy with caput, as in 
occiput. 

Precis, adj. precise; from L. praecisus.— 
Der. prt'ciscT, precis (sm.). 
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Fr^cisioili sf. precision; from L. prae- 
cisionem. 

Pr^cit6, ar//. aforesaid ; from L. prac and 
Fr. ci/r. See citer. 

Pr6coce, adj. precocious; from L. prac- 
cocem. — Der. prccoclXc. 

Pr6coniser, va. to extol; from L. prae- 
conisarc* (in writers of the latest Lat. 
age) • -Der. />n'co/i/Aation. 

Pr6curseur, stn, a precursor; from L. 
praecursorem. 

Pr6decesseur, sm, a predecessor : from L. 
praedecessorem. 

Predelle, sf. the lower frieze of an altar- 
paintiiig ; from It. predella (§ 25). It is a 
doublet of the O. Fr. hridel. 
PrMestination, sf. predestination; from 
L. praedestinationem. 

Predeatiner, va. to predestine; from L. 

praedestinare. ^ 

Predeterminer, va. to predestine (a 
theolog. term only); from pre and 
terminer. 

Predicament, sm. a predicament, attribute 
(in logic); from L. praodic amen turn. 
Predicant, sm. a preacher; from L. prae* 
dicantem. 

Predicat, s?«. a predicate (in logic); from 
L. pracdicatum. 

Predicateur, sm. a preacher; from L. 
praedicatorem. Its doublet is pxteheur^ 
q.v. 

Predication, sf. preaching; from L. prae- 
dicationem. 

Prediction, prediction ; from L. prae- 
dictionein. 

Predilection, sf. predilection; compd. of 
pre.- from L. prae and dilectioTi from L. 
dilectioneni. 

Predire, va. to foretell ; from L. prae- 
d i ce r e. For d i c e r e = dire see dire. 
Predisposer, va. to predispose; from L. 
prae and disposer (q. V.). — Der, prtdispos- 
ition. 

Predominer, vn. to predominate (over); 
from L. prae and dominer (q.v.). — Der. 
predomin 2 LV\c^. 

Preeminence, sf pre-eminence ; from L. 

p ra e e m i II c n t i a . For -tia *= -ce see agencer. 
Preeminent, adj. pre-eminent ; from L. 
praecniinenteni. 

Preetablir, va. to pre-establish ; from 
L, prae and etablir (q. ir.). ♦ 

Preexistence, sf. pre-existence; from L. 

prae and existence (q. v.). 

Preexister, va. to pre-exist; from L. prae 
and exister (q. v.). 


Preface, sf. a preface; from L. praefatio. 

For -tio ~-w see § 115. 

Prefecture, &/. a prefecture ; from L. 
praefectura. 

Preferer, va. to prefer; from L. prac- 
ferre. — Der. /n/i'rable, prtf rewce. 
Prefet, sm. a prefect; from L. pracfectus. 
For ct = / see § 1 68. 

Prefix, adj. prefixed; from L. praefixus. 
— Der. pn'Jjxe. 

Prehension, sf. a seizing, taking captive ; 
from L. prehensionein. Its doublet is 
prison, q. v. 

Prejudice, sm. injury, prejudice; from L. 

p r a e j uel i c i uin . — Der. prrjudicvjXAe. 
Prejudiciel, adj. prejudicial ; from L. 
praejudicialis. 

Prejuge, Am. a prejudice. See prijuger. 
Prejuger, va. to prejudge; from L. prae 
and juger (q. v.). — Iler. prijugii (partic. 
subst.). 

Prelasser (Se), vpr. to strut. Fee prelat. 
Preiat, sm. a prelate; from L. praelatns, 
one who is in front, in command, whence 
the sense of a dignitary in eeclcs. Lat. — 
Der. pn'latxue. 

Prelation, sf preference; from L. prae- 
lationem. 

Pr§le, sf (Bot.) hairgrass,* horsetail ; for- 
merly prelie. originally asprelle. It. as- 
perella. from L. asperclla*; dim. of 
as per, rough. 

Pr6leguer, vn. to make legacies as a first 
charge on a succession (a legal term) ; 
from pre and h'guer (q.v.). 

Prelever, va. to deduct (from) ; from L. 

prac and lei'cr (cj. v.). — Der. /;r» 7 rvfment. 
Pr^liminaire, adj. preliminary; from L. 
prae and liminaris. 

Pr 61 uder, vn. to irelude; from L. prae- 
ludere. — V>ex. prelude (verbal subst.). 
Premature, premature ; from L. prae- 
iiiaturatus der. from pracinaturus. — 
Der. prhnnturWa. 

Premeditation, sf. premeditation; from 
L. praerncditationcni. 

Premediter, va. to premeditate; from L. 
pracmeditari. 

Premices, sf firstfruits; from L. primi- 
tiac. For see § 115. 

PREMIER, adj. first; from L. primarius. 
For -arius ~-tVr sec §198; for i^e see 
§ 68. Its doublet is primaire. q. v. 
Premisses, sf. pi. (Logic) premisses ; from 
L. praemissa. * 

Premunir, va. to forewarn ; from L. prac- 
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PRENABLE, adj. that can be taken, corrup- 
tible (by bribes). — Der. \mprenahle. 

PRENDRE, vn. to take. It. prendere^ from 
L. prendere (shortened form of pre- 
hendero), by regular contr. (see § 51) of 
prdndSre to prend’re. — Der. ?L\tpreHdre^ 
comprendre, icprendre^ %\\r prendre tiprendre^ 
prendre^ iwx'prendre^ prenewr^ prenM^. 

Pr6nom, sm. a Christian name; from L. 
praenomen. 

Pr6notion, sf. a prenotion; from L. prac- 
notionciii. 

Prdoccupation, sf. preoccupation; from 
L. prcoccupationcm. 

Pr6occuper, va, to preoccupy; from L. 
praeoccupare. 

Pr6opiner, sm. to give one's opinion first ; 
from opiner (q. v.) and L. prac. 

Preparation, sf. preparation ; from L. 
praeparationem. 

Preparatoire, adj. preparatory; from L. 
praeparatoriiis. 

Preparer, vn. to prepare; from L. prae- 
p a r are . —Di r. />n'/>»;ralif. 

Preponderant, adj. preponderant; from 
1 >. preponder ante in. — Der. preponder- 
o;/ce. 

Proposer, va. to set over; from L. prac 
and poser (q. v.). 

Pr6positif,rK^‘. prepositional; from L.prae- 
positi vus. 

Proposition, sf. a preposition ; from L. 
l)raeposilionem. 

Prerogative, sf. prerogative ; from L. 
p^raerogati va. 

PRES, prep. near. It. presso^ from L. pre.ssus, 
properly pressed close, hence near. For ss 
= A see § 149. — Der. a/»rA<, />mque. 

Pr6sage, sm. a presage; from L. prac- 
s .1 g i 11 in — Dcr. />r<'sogcr. 

Presbyte, adj. (Optics) presbyopical ; from 
Or. irptalivTrjs, 

Presbyt^ro, sm. a parsonage ; from L. 
pre.sbyler iuin, from Gr. rrpfa/SvTepiov , — 
Der. pnshyn'rAlt pre'hyterwn. 

Prescience, sf. prescience; from L. pr.ae- 
scientia. For -tia = -ctf see agencer and 
§ O.S- 

Prescriptiblc, adj. prescriptible ; from 
prescription, ip v. — Der. imprescriptible. 

Prescription sf. prescription; from L. 
praescr i ptioncm. 

Prescriro, vn. to prescribe; from L. prac- 
.seriberc. For scriberc == scrire see j 
t'erire. | 

PRESEANCE, sf. precedence; from L.prae* 
8idontia>i*, der. froiti L. praesidere, toj 
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have the precedence, in Suetonius. For 
loss of medial d see § 120; for ae^e sec 
§ 103; for i— see § 68; for en = an see 
amender; for -tia=-rfi see agencer and 
§ 1 15. Prtiseance is a doublet of presi- 
dence. 

PRESENCE, sf. presence; from L. prae- 
sentia. For -tia = -c^ sec agencer and 

PRESENT, adj. present; from L. prae- 
sentem. — Der. presenter, present (sm.). 

PRESENT, sm. a present, gift. The word 
comes to this use from the adj., the original 
phrase being mettre quelqne chose en present 
a qiielqt^un, to lay a thing down in his 
prerence, i. e. to give it him, with the sense 
of a formal presentation. 

PRESENTER, va. to present. See prhent. 
— Der. prt sentAixow, presentA\.ewr, present- 
able, />rrse;i/emcnt, TCpn-senfer. 

Preserver; va. to preserve; from L. prae- 
servare. — Der. preservAteur, p-eservAtif. 

President, .sm. a president ; from L. 
praesideiitcm. — Dcr./>rf‘s/<ye«ce (of which 
the doublet is prhvance, q. v.), />miife/i/iel. 

Pr6sider, va. to preside; from L. prac- 
sidere. 

fPrdsides, sf. pi. military (or penal) 
colouie.s ; from Sp. presidios (*§ 26). 

Prdsidial, sm. a court of judicature, pre- 
sidial; from L. pracsidialis. 

Prdsomptif, adj. presumptive ; from L. 
praesumptivus. 

Prdsomption, sf. presumption; from L. 
praesu mptioiicm. 

Pr6somptueux, adj. presumptuous; from 
L, praesumptuosus. E'er -osus = 
sec § 229. 

PRE^SQIJE, ndv. almost. See pn's and que. 

PRESQfJ'lLE', sf. a peninsula. Sec pres'jue 
and lie. 

PRE'SSE', sf. a press. See presser . — ^Der. 
pressier. 

PreSBOntir, va. to have a presentiment ; 
from L. prac sent ire. — Dcr. pressenti- 
ment. 

PRKSSE^R,vo. to press ; from L. pressare*, 
a frequent, of premere. — Der.p-esse (verbal 
subst.). pressis, 

Pression, sf. pressure; from L. pressio- 

nctii. 

PRE'SSOIR, sm. a press; from L. pressorium. 
E'or transposition of i see § 84. 

Pressure, sf. a pressure; from L. pres- 
s u ra . — Dcr. pressurer. 

Pressurer, va. to press («nit). See pressure. 
—Dcr. />ressi/rage, pressureur. 
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Prestaace, an imposing deportment; 
from L. praestantia. 

Prestation. the taking (an oath) ; from 
L. pracstationem. 

t Preste, adj. agile ; from It. presto (§ 25). 
Its doublet is prC't, q. v. 

t Prestesse, sf. agility ; from li, prestezza 
(§ 25). 

Prestige, sm. prestige; from L. praes- 
tigiiim. 

Prestigieux, adj. enchanting ; from L. 
praestigiosus. For-osus = -f//Jcsce 5229. 

i* Presto, adv. (Mus.) presto; the It. 
presto (§ 25). 

Prestolet, sm. a hedge-priest; a term of 
contempt. Origin uncertain; probably it 
lies between L. praestol.i ri, to wait, and a 
contemptuous dim. prestre, pr* (re. 

Presumer, va. to proMime; from L. prae- 
su 111 ere. — Der. /reswm.ible. 

Pr6supposer, va. to presuppose; from 
supposer (q v.) and L. prae. 

Presupposition, sf. a presupposition; from 
supposition (,q. v.) and L. prae. 

fPrdsure, sf rennet; from It, presura 
(5 25). 

PRET, adj. ready ; formerly prest. It. presto, 
from L. praestus*, ready, in several inscrip- 
tions under the Empire. Praestus^ is fre- 
quent in this sense in the (lermanic Laws, 
as in * Quando cum petitore caiisani iiuire 
sit praestus ’ (Wisigothic Law ix. 2). 
Praestus becomes prest ^^for ae~e see 
§ 103) ; becomes pri^t by dropping * 
(see § 148). Pret is a doublet of preste, q.v. 

PRFiT, sm. a loan. See prefer. 

Pretantaine, sf. in the phrase courir la 
preiantaine, to run about uselessly, gad about. 
Origin unknown ; not improbably oiioma- 
topoetic (§ 34). 

Pretendre, va. to claim, vn. to pretend ; 
from L. praetenderc. For teiidere — 
tendre sec tendre. — Der. pretendjuM, pre- 
tendu. 

Pr^tentieux, adj. pretentious See pre- 
tention. 

Pretention, sf. a pretention ; from L. p rac- 
teiilionein *, der. from practcntuni, 
supine of p ractendere. — Der. prrteutiLUX, 

PRETER, va. to lend ; h^rmcrly pres/er, from 
L. praestare, properly to furnish ; the 
word signifies ‘ to lend ’ as early as the Theo- 
dosiaii Code : * Cum nisi pccnliariler ut 
pccuniam praestet a domino fuerit postu- 
latus.* Praestare becomes prester {{or ae — 
e see § 103), lastly preter, by dropping .s (sec 

. §148)- — Der./>re/euf, (veibal subst.). 


Preterit, sm. (Gram.) the preterite; from 
L. praeteritum. 

Fret^rition, >f. pretermission; from L. 
praeteritioneni. 

Pr6teur, &m. a praetor; from L. praetor. 

Pretexts, sm. a pretext; from L. prac- 
textus. — Der. prvtextrr. 

Pretintaille, if. a trimming (of a dress). 
Origin unknown. 

Pr6toire, sm. a pnetorinm ; from L. pr ac- 
tor ium. For o ~oi see § N4. 

Pretorien, pnetorian; from L. prac- 
tprianus. 

PRETRK, .sm. a priest; formerly prestre, 
from L. presbyter, found for a priest 
in Prudentius and Jerome. Presbyter, 
conlrd. regularly (see § 51) to presb’ter, 
then to pres’ter (see Hist. Gram. p. 81), 
becomes prestre by dropping final e (see 
§ 50^, then prttre, by tlropping s (see 
§ 148). — Der. />;vrcsse, />nV/*ise, /r<Vraille. 

Pr6ture, sf. the proitorship; from L. prae- 
tura. 

PRKUVR, sf a proof. It. provn, Cat. proba, 
from L. proba*, der. from probare. For 
o = eu sec § 76 ; for b - 1/ see § 113. 

PRRUX, adj. gallant ; formerly preus, origin- 
ally pros. It. pro. Origin unknown. * A 
very difliciilt word’ (I.ittre), its origin 
lying nnccrtaiiily between the prep, pro, 
and probus or providus. Prudens is ex- 
cluded by the fact that the common accus. 
form in O. Fr. must then have been proent, 
whereas no trace of any such word exists. 
The eux ending comes from an O. Fr. 
nom. pros, sec § 79 ; the O. Fr. accus. 
being prou or preu. and even prnde, which 
i> coniiecled with It. prode, and survives in 
prudliomme, in which form (and sense) 
we scern to recognise the L. providus, 
prov’dus (§ 51 ), wile nee proude or prode, 
by softening of scmivocal v (§ 141). — Der. 
(from O.Yt. pro) proesse^ (now Irouesse-, 
for o = M see § tSi). 

Prevaloir, vn. to prevail; from L. prac- 
valcrc. For valerc ^valoir see valoir. 

Prevaricate ur, sm. a prcvaiicalor ; from 
L. pracvaricatorem. 

Prevarication, sf prevarication ; from L. 
pracvaricationeiii. 

Pr6variquer, vn, to prevaricate ; from L. 
praevariiari. 

Pr6venant, adj. prepossessing. Sec pre~ 
vefiir . — Der. prevemwa c. 

Pr6venir, va. to precede; from L. prae- 
veii ire. — Der. prrven.i\\t. 

, Pr6ventif, adj. preventive. See prevention. 
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Pr6vention, .«/. prevention; from L. prae- 
vciitioncm, from praeventum, supine 
of praevenire. 

Pr6venu, sm. a prisoner; partic. subst, of 
pn'venir^ q. v. 

Provision, prevision ; from vision (q. v.) 
and L. prac. 

Pr6voir, va, to foresee; from L. prae- 
videre. For videre— vo/r see voir. — 
— Dcr. /r/vo^ant, pnh'oy-Awr.e. 

PRI^VO'r, sin. a provost, formerly provost ^ 
propel ly one put over others, from 
L. praepositus. Praopositus, contrd. 
regularly (see § 51) to praepositus, be- 
comes pnvost. For ae-tf see § 103; for 
p = v sec § 111 ; for loss of s, see § 148* — 
Der. y>rfr'o/al, pri votii. 

PKEVOYANT, alj, provident, foreseeing. 
Sec pn'voir. — Dcr. privnynucc. 

PR IK- DIKIJ, sin. a faldstool. See dieu and 
prier. 

PRIKR, va. to pray ; from L. precari. For 
loss of medial 0 see § 131 ; for e— i see 
§ 

PRIKKK, sf. a prayer. Prov. pregniera^ Cat. 
pregaria, from L. precaria a prayer, in 
medieval I^at. dcjcuments. Precaria is 
from precor. Precaria becomes prure 
by loss of medial c, see § 131 ; by e — /, 
see § 59 ; and by a « e, see § 54. Priere 
is a doublet of precaire, q. v. 

PRIEUR, sin. a prior; from L. priorem. 
For 6 ~ eu sec § 79. — Dct. prieurv^ prieurc. 

Primaire, adj. primary ; from L. prima- 
rius. Its doublet is premier^ q. v. 

Primat, ^m. a primate ; from L. primateni. 
— IX r. primahTX^ primat\^. 

PRIM/' IJ’I'K, sf. a priJi'.acy ; from L. prima- 
litatem *, from primus. For -alitdtem 
--aPtatem see § 52; for oX — au see 
§ 157 ; for -tatem-=-/e see § 230, whence 
primaiite. 

Prime, adj. first; from L, primus. — Der. 
/'Ww .’-abord. 

Prime, sf prime (a term of Catholic liturgy); 
from \j. prima (sc. bora). 

Prime, sf the name of a game of cards; 
from L. prima. 

+ Prime, sf. a premium; from Engl. 
premium (§ 28). 

Prime, sf. first guard (in fencing); from 
L. prima. 

Prime, sf. a pebble (jewellery) ; formerly 
prismey from L. prisma. It is a doublet 
of prisme. For loss of .s see § 14S. 

Primer, mi. to lead (in play at cards). See 
prune. — Dcr. /rm/age. 
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PRIME-SAUT, adv, suddenly, all at once. 
See prime and saut(i). — Der. /»r/wc-sfl?^/ier. 

Primeur, sf. the first part (of the season, 
for fruit, etc.). See prime (i). 

PrimevAre, sf. a primrose; from It. pri* 
mavera, used of flowers which come in 
early spring (§ 25). 

Primicier, sm. a primicerius (a church 
dignitary, i.e. he whose name is first 
written on the tablets, primus and ceia); 
from L. primicerius. 

Primitif, adj. primitive; from L. primi- 
tivus. 

•t* Prime, adv. firstly; the L. prime, abl. 
of primum. 

t Primegdniture, sf. primogeniture; 
from It. primogenitnra (§ 23). 

Primerdial, adj. primordial; from L. pri- 
iiiordialis. 

PRINCE, sm. a prince; It. principe; from 
L. principem, by dropping the last two 
atonic syllables, see §§ 50, 51. — Der. princ- 
esse, princM-r. 

fPrinceps, adj. first-printed (of editions); 
the L. princeps. 

Principal, adj. principal; from L. princi- 
palis. 

Principautd, sf. a principality; from L. 
principalitateiii, first the dignity, then 
the territory. For -alitatem = sec 
primaiitv. 

Principe, sm. a principle; from L. princi- 
pium. 

PRINT ANIER, adj. vernal. See printemps, 

PRINTEMPS, sm. spring-time; from L. 
primum tempus*, i.e. the first season 
of the year, beginning at Easter. Primum 
tempus, contrd to prim* tempus (§ 52), 
becomes printemps \ for m = 7i see § 160, 
— Der. prinlamcT. 

t Priori (a), adv. a priori; the L. a and 
priori. 

Priorite, sf. priority; from L. priori ta- 
tein *, from prior. 

PRIS, p. p. of prendre, taken ; from L. pren- 
BU 8 . Frensus. regularly reducing 113 to s 
(see § 163), becomes presus, whence pris 
(for 0 = 1 see § ,^9). — Der. prise (verbal 
suhst.), whence /•/*/.« cr. 

PRISKR, va. to take snuff. Sec pris. — Dcr. . 
prisem. 

PRISKR, va. to piize; from L. pretiare. 
found in Cassiodorus. The word is cominoti 
in the (lermanic Codes : llius, ‘ Si quis 
alicui caballum invol.iverit, et pretiet euiu 
doniinns ejiis cum sacr.nncnto usque ad 6 
sulidos,' in the Lc.\ Alamaimoium, 71. Pre- 
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tiare bracmes priser : for e = i see § 58 ; 
for -tiare « see §, 264. — Der. com- 
missaire-pr/seur, prisee, me/r/A£r. 

• Prisine, sm, 2 prism*; from Gr. vpiafM. It 
is* a doublet of prime (6), q. v. — Der. prism- 
atique. 

PRISON, sf, a prison ; from L. prensionem, 
first, the act of seizing, thence prison, by 
passage from abstract to concrete. Fren- 
sionem, regularly reducing ns to s (see 
§ 163), becomes presionem, whence 
prison. For 0 = 1 see § 59; for -sionem 
=s-5t)« see § 232. Prison is a doublet of 
prehension^ q. v. — Der. prisonmtr, 

Privatif, adj. privative; froni L. priva- 
tivus. 

Privation, sf. a privation; from L. priva- 
tioncm.^ 

PRIVAUTE, sf. extreme fimiliarity ; for- 
merly privalii'f from a supposed L. pri- ! 
valitatem*, from privalis, der. from 
privus. For loss of i see § 52 ; for al- 
ow see § 157; for •tatem = Ve see § 230. 

PRIVE, adj. private ; from L. privatus ; 
for -atua«-e see § 201. 

PRIVER, va. to deprive ; from L, privare. 
— Der. priviir. 

Privilege, stn. a privilege; from L. privi- 
leg i 11 m. — Der. pnvdt'fi^wr. privil'^iQ. 

PRIX, a price ; formerly /ins, from L. 
pretium. For e — i sec § 59; for tiu« 
fi = x see nzencer. 

Probabilite, sf. probability ; from L. pro- 
babilitatcm. 

Probable, adj. probable ; from L. proba- 
bilis. Its doublet i^ prouvable^ q.v. 

Probant, adj. probatory; from L. pro- 
banteni. 

Probation, sf. probation; from L. proba- 
tionem. 

Probe, adj. honest, upright; from L. pro- 
bus. 

Probit6, sf. probity; from L. probit atom. 

Problematique, adj. problematical; from 
Gr. TrpopKrjfjiaTtKos. 

Probldme, sm. a problem ; from Gr. irpu- 
fiXrfpa. 

Proboscide, sm. a proboscis ; from L. pro- 
boscidem. 

Proc^der, vn. to proceed; from L. pro- 
cedere. — Der. precede (partic. subst.), 
procMvwo. 

Procedure, .</, a procedure. See proceder. 

Proeds, sm. a suit, lit. an onward move- 
ment; from L. processus. — Dot. processM. 

Procession, sf. a procession; from L. pro- 
cess i o n e rn . — Der. processionwdX. 


Proc$S-verbal, sm. proceedings (of an 
assembly). See proch and verbal. 

PROCHAIN, adj» near; It. frossiviano. 
This form seems to suppose a fictitious L. 
proximanus *. See proche. 

PROCHE, adj. near; from L. propius*, 
compd. of prope. For -piu8--cAe see 
§ 242. — Der. prochzxn, ^pprocher, rap- 
prochex. XQprochox. 

Prochronisme, sm. a prochronism ; from 
Gr. vpoxpovos. 

Proclamation, sf. a proclamation; from 
L. proclamationem. 

jProclamer, va. to proclaim; from L. pro- 

' clamare. 

t Proconsul, sm. a proconsul; the L. 
proconsul. 

Proconsulaire, adj. proconsular ; from 
L. proconsularis. 

! Proconsulat. sm. proconsulate; from L. 

I proconsulatus. 

Procreation, sf procreation ; from I., 
procreatio neni. 

Procr6er, va. to procreate; from L. pro- 
creare. 

Procurateur, stn. a procurator, proctor ; 
from L, procuralorem. Its doublet is 
procnrenr. q. v. 

Procuration, f a procuration, pro.w ; 
from L. pro( urationcm. 

Procurer, vn. to procure; from L. pro- 
curare. 

Procureur, sm. a proxy, agent ; from L. 

, procuratorcni. For -atorem = see 

1 §228. Its doublet is procurateur ^ v. 

Prodigalite, f prodigality ; from L. pro- 
digalitatcrn. 

Prodige, sm. a prodigy; from L. prodi- 

giiiiii. 

Prodigieux, m//. prodigious ; from L. pro- 
digiosus. 

Prodigue, adj. prodigal; from L. prodi- 
gus. — Der. prodif(uvT. 

Prodrome, sm. an introduction ; from Gr. 
irpobpofios. 

Producteur, .v/M. a producer; from L. pro- 
ductoreni, front productum, supine of 
producerc. 

Productif, adj. pr{)duclive; from L. pro- 
diictivus*, from productum, supine of 
produccre. 

Production, sf production; from L. pro- 
ductionem, from productum, supine of 
producere. 

PRGDUIKE, va. to produce; from L. pro- 
ducere. For loss of atonic e, see § 51 ; 
for or = ir see benir. 
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PRODUIT, sw. a product; from L. i>ro- 
ductus. For ct = {Vscc § 129. 

Prodminent, adj, prominent; from L. 
p r o e m i n c 11 1 e m. — Der. /roemmence. 

Frofanateur, sm, a profaner; from L. 
profana\orem. 

Profanation, sf, a profanation; from L. 
profanationem. 

Profane, adj, profane; from L. profaiius. 

Profaner, va. to profane; from L. pro- 
fanare. 

Profdrer, va, to utter; from L. pro- 
ferre. 

Profds,! Professe, adj. and smf. professed 
(of religious orders) ; from L. professus. 
— Der. pro/etiSti. 

Professer, va. to profess. See profh, 

Professeur, sm. a professor ; from L. pro- 
fcssorein. 

Profession, s/. a profession ; from L. pro- 
fess ion eni. 

•fProfesso (ex'), adv. professedly; the 
L. ex and professo. 

Professoral, adj professorial ; from L. 
professor, as if from an adj. in -alia 
(§ 191). 

Professprat, sm. professorship; from L. 
professor, a le.inicd form, as if from a 
sin. in -atus (§ 200, note l). 

f Profil, stn. a profile; from It. proffilo 
( § - 5 )• — prnjih'T. 

PROFIT, sm. profit ; fp>iii L. profcctus (so 
ii-cd in Ovid). For ect«iV sec § 129. — 
Der. prnjifcx, prnjit.\\AQ. 

Profoild, adj. deep; from L. profundus. 
— Der. profondewT. ap/>rf/ci«r/ir. 

Profusdment, adv. profusely; from pro- 
///.s, wliicli is from L. profusus. 

Profusion, profusion; Irom L, profu- 
sion cm. 

Progeniture, sf. ])rogeny; from L. pro- 
gcnitiira *, from progenitiini, supine of 
progignere. 

Programme, sm. a programme ; from Gr. 

trpuypnfifjLa. 

Progrds, sm. progress; from L. progres- 
sus. — Oer. proi^resscr^ pros^ressif. 

Progression, sf. progression ; from L. 
progressionem. 

Prohiber, va. to prohibit; from L. pro- 
hibcrc. 

Prohibitif, adj. prohibitive ; from L. pro- 
hibitivus*, from prohibitum, supine of 
prohibere. 

Prohibition, sf. prohibition; from L. pro- 
hibitioncm. 

PROIE, sf, prey, booty. It. preda, from L. ^ 
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praeda. For loss of d see § 121; for 
ae = e see § 104; and e^or see -§ 62. 

Projectile, adj. projectile ; sm. a projectile ; 
from L. projectilis*, from projectum, 
supine of projicere. 

Projection, sf. a projection; from L. prb- 
jectionem. 

Projecture, sf. (Archit.) a projecture; 
from L. projectura. 

Projet, sm. a project; from L. projectirs. 
— Der. profetet. 

Projeter, va. to project; See projet. 

Proldgom^nes, sm. pi, prolegomena ; from 
Gr. (Tci) vpo\€y 6 fieva. 

Prolepse, sf. (Rhct.) prolepsis; from Gr. 
vp 6 \rj\f/is. 

Proldtaire, adj. proletarian; from L. pro- 
letarius. 

Prolifique, adj. prolific; from L. proli fi- 
cus. 

Prolixe, adj. prolix; from L. prolixus. 

Prolixitd, sf. prolixity; from L. prolix i- 
tateni. 

Prologue, - s?«. a prologue; from Gr. vp 6 - 
\oyos. 

Prolonger, va. to prolong; from L. pro- 
long:! re. — Der. prolon^e (verbal subst.), 
prolongation^ prolongcmcnt. 

PROMKNER, va. to lead forth; vpr. PRO- 
MENKR (SE), to walk, go out, on foot or 
on horse ; from L. prominare (to le;id. in 
Apulcius). For i = e sec § 68. The O. Fr. 
form pourmener will help to explain the 
survival of the atonic i, as well also as the 
existence of a verb pruncr in another sense. 
— Der. promenzCio. promen^ni. promenoxx. 

PROMFISSE, sf. a promise ; from L. pro- 
missa. For i = e see § 72. 

PROMETT'RE, va. to promise. It. pro- 
met/ere, from L. promittere. For i = e 
see § 72. 

Promiscuity, sf. promiscuousuess ; from 
L. promiscuitatcin*, from proniiscuus. 

Promission, sf. promise; from L. pro- 
inissioncm. 

Promontoire. sm. a promontory; from 
L, promontorium. 

Promoteur, sm. a promoter ; from L; pro- 
motorem *, from promotum, supine of 
proniovcre. 

Promotion, sf. promotion; from L. pro- 
mot ion cm. 

Promouvoir, va. to promote; from L. 
proniovere. For movere = wowvo/r see 
mouvoir. — Der. promu. 

Prompt, adj. prompt; from L. promp- 
tus. 
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Promptitude, sf. promptitude; from L. 
promptitudinem *, 

Promulgation, j/. promulgation; from 
L. promulgutionem. 

Promulguer, va, to promulgate ; from L. 
promulgare. 

PRCNE, srn. a sermon (before or after mass) ; 
from L. praeconium. For see 

§ 103, hence preconiuxn, whence prone \ 
for loss of medial o see § 129; for contr. 
of eo to d see § 102. — Dcr. kroner, pron- 
eur. 

Pronom, sm. a pronoun; from L. pro- 
nomen. 

Pronominal, adj. pronominal; from L. 
pronominalis. 

Prononcer, va. to pronounce; from L. 
pronuntiare. For u=:o see § 98; for 
-tiare =-fer see § 264. 

Prononciation, sf. pronunciation; from 
L. proiiuntiationem. 

Pronostic, stn. a prognostic; from Gr. 
jrpoyvwarifcov. — Der. prono^tiquQT. 

Pronostiquer, va. to pr(igi;osticate. Sec 
prono>tic. 

Propagande, sf. the Propaganda ; of hist, 
origin ^sce § .^3), from the Collegium de 
Fide Propaganda, at Rome. 

Propagateur, sm. a propagator ; from' L. 
propag.itorein. 

Propagation, sf. propagation; from L. 
propagationcni. 

Propager, va. to propagate; from L. pro- 
pagare. 

Fropension, sf. a propensity; from L. 
propensionem. 

Prophdte, sm. a prophet; from L. pro- 
pheta. 

Frophetesse, sf. a prophetess; from L. 
prophetissa. For i — e see § 72. 

Proph6tie, /. proihecy; from L. pro- 
phetia. 

Proph6tique, adj. prophetic; from L. 
propheticus. 

Prophetiser, va. to proph.esy; from L. 
prophetizare * i^in S. Jerome;. 

Propice, adj. propitious; from L. pro- 
pit i us. For -itius = -/ce see § 246, 

note 3. 

t Propolis, sf. propolis (substance with 
which bees slop holes in their hives) ; the 
L. propolis. 

Proportion, .•/. proportion ; from L, pro- 
per t i o n c in . — Der. proportionucTf di&pro- 
portion. 

• Proportionnalit6, sf. proportionateness; 
from L. proportionalitatein. 


--PROSPT.RITjR. 

Proportionnel, adj. proportional; from 
L. proportionalis. 

PROPOS, sm. a thing s.iid in conversation, 
talk, purpose ; from L. proposiliim. For 
loss of tinal atonic syllables see §§ 50, 51 ; 
for loss of final t see § 1 1 8. 

Proposer, va, to propose. Sec poser. 

Proposition, sf. a proposition; from L. 
propositionem. 

PROPRE, adj. proper, clean ; from L, pro- 
priuB. Hus, ius, which after m, n, p, 
etc., becomes de or ge. drops its j influence 
after p, and simply becomes e. — Der. im- 
propre, ap/ro/rier, propreU propreto^ pro- 
premtwl. 

Propr6teur, sm. a propraetor; from L. 
propraetorem. 

Propridtaire, sm. an owner; from L. 
proprietarius (found in Ulpian). 

Propri6t6, sf. propriety; from L. pro- 
prietatem. 

Propylee, sm. a propylxum, vestibule; 
from Gr. srpovvXaios. 

t Pro rata, sm. proportion; the L. pro 
and rata (sc. parte). 

Prorogation, prorogation ; from L. 
prorog.itioncm. 

Proroger, va. to prorogue; from L, pro- 
rog.irc. 

Prosaique. adj. pros.tic; from L. pro- 
saicus. — Der. />ro.s/ns.nie. 

Prosateur, sm. a prt^^c-writcr. Sec prose. 

Proscripteur, sm. a proscriber; from L. 
proscri ptorem. 

Proscription, s/. a proscription; from L, 
pro.«;cri pt ionem. 

Proscrire, va. to proscribe; horn L. pro- 
scribere. For -ibere -ib're sec § 51 ; 
for br — r see § ihS. 

Proscrit, sm. an outlaw; from L. pro- 
scriptus. For pt = // — / see § 168. 

Prose, sf. prose; from L. prosa. — Dcr. 
/»ro.salcur. 

Prosecteur, sm. (Anat.) a preparator ; from 
L. prosectorem. 

Proselyte, sm. a proselyte; from L. prosc- 
lylus* ^^in S. Jerome). — Der. prost 7 y/isnie. 

Prosodie, .«/. prosody; from Gr. npoaqjdia. 
— Dcr. pro^odii]\\e. 

Prosopop6e, f. prosopopoeia; from Gr. 
irpoaunoirotia, 

fProspectUS, sm. a prospectus; the 
L. prospectus. 

Prosp6rer, vn. to prosper; from L. pro- 
sperare. 

Prosp6rit4, sf. prosperity; from L. pro- 

1 speritatem. 
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Prosterner, vn. to lay low (in sign of I 
adoration); (Se) vpr. to prostrate oneself; | 
from L. prosteruerc. — Dcr. />ro!>/crMation, 
proslernevwiiwl. 

Prostituer, va. to prostitute; from L. 
prostituere. 

Prostitution, sf, prostitution; from L. 
prostitutionem. 

Prostration, sf. prostration ; from L. 
prostrationem. 

Protase, sf. tlie setting forth of a (literary) 

^ subject, the protasis of a sentence or pro- 
position; from Gr. irpdTaais, — Der. pro- 
/a/ique. 

Prote, sm. an overseer; from Gr. vpSt~ 

TOS. 

Protecteur, sm. a protector; from L. pro- 
tec t o re m . — Der. pro/ec/ont. 

Protection, .f. protection; from L. pro- 
tectionem. 

Prot6e, >;m. Proteus; from L. Proteus. 

Prot6ger, va. to protect; from L. pro- 
tegere. 

Protestation, sf, a protest ; from L. pro- 
testationem. 

Protester, va. to protest; from L. pro- 
testari*. — Der. profeslimt (of hist, origin; 
the name given to the Lutherans who pro« 
tested, A. I). 1529, at the Diet of Spires, 
against an edict of the Diet of Worms), 
/';v)/e>rantisme, 

Protet, sm. a protest; from protest. For 
loss of s sec § J4S. Protet is verbal subst. 
protester^ q. v. 

Protocole, sm. a protocol; from L. pro- 
tocol lum, the Gr. rrpojTuKoWov^ lit. the 
fust leaf of a book, tlicnce the otlicial 
maik put on the lirst page of the paper 
on wliicli any public act was to be in- 
scribed. 

Protonotaire, sm. a protonotary; from 
a L. protonotarius, a mixed word, from 
Gr. npeuTos and from L. notarius. 

Prototype, .s;«. a prototype; from Gr. 
irpofriWvnos, 

Protoxyde, (Chem.) a protoxyde; from 
Gr. irpwTos and d^iis. 

Protuberance, sf. a protuberance; from 
L. protiiberantia *, from proluber- 
antem, partic. of })rotuberare. 

Protuteur, sm. a guanlian of a minor’s 
property; from L. protiitorcm *. 

PROU, aJv. much (a familiar word, almost 
slang, found in llie phrase ni pen ni prou). 
It. pro, from L. probe. For loss of b see 
§ 1 14; for 6-om see § 76. 

fProue, sf. a prow; in 16th cent, proe. 


a word comparatively new in the language, 
from Sp. proa. 

PROUESSK, sf. prowess. See preux. 

PROUVER, va. to prove ; from L. probare. 
For o = 07< see § 76 (the old form was 
preuver, which is the more regular change, 
and answers to preuve) ; for b = v see 
§ 113. — Der. ^prouver, xoprouver, 

PROVENDE, sf. provisions ; from L. prae- 
benda. Fraebenda gives ^roi/We: for 
b — V see § 113; for ae^e see § 104; 
for the change from e to o cp. voster for 
vester, see also rognon. Provende is 
a doublet of prehende, q. v. 

Provenir, va. to proceed (from) ; from L. 
pro ven i re. — Der. provenva\\, provemxiot. 

Proverbe, sm. a provejb; from L. pro- 
verbium. 

Proverbial, adj. proverbial; from L. pro- 
verbialis. 

Providence, sf. providence; from L. pro- 
vide nti a. For -tia — -ce see § 244. Its 
doublet is pourvoyance, q. v. 

PROVIGNER, vn. to increase. See provin, 
— Der. provignemewU 

PROVIN, sm. a layer (of vines); formerly 
provain, Prov. probaina. It. proppagine, 
from L. propaginem. Frop&ginem, 
contrd, regularly (stc § 51) to propag’- 
nem, becomes provain. For p — v see 
§ III; for gn = n see § 1 3 1 ; for a = at 
sec § 54. — Der. provigntr, provigne^ 

ment. 

Province, sf. a province; from L. pro- 
vincia. 

Provincial, adj. provincial; from L. pro- 
vinci.ilis. Its doublet \s proven^al, q.v. 

Proviseur, sm. a head-master, principal; 
from L. pro visor cm. 

Provision, provision; from L. pro- 
vis i o n e m . — Der. provisionneTf ap/>ro- 
visionner. 

Provisoire, adj. provisory; from L. pro- 
visorius*. 

Provocateur, sin. a provoker; from L. 
provocatorem. 

Provocation, sf. provocation; from L. 
provocationcm. 

Provoquer, va. to provoke; from L. pro- 
vocare. 

Proximity, s/. proximity; from L. proxi- 
mitatem. 

PRUDE, adj.f. prudish ; the fern, of the adj. 
preux, q.v. Its original sense was *good 
and distant,' more like our proud than 
our prudish. — Der. />rMf/’hommc, prudenOt 
pruiTiiomit, 
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Pmdexice, sf. priulcnce; from L. prii- 
dc'Utia. 

Prudent, nilj. prudiMit: from L. pruden- 
tein. Its diMiblt't is /•r/zj#’, q. v. 

PRUNK, >/. :\ plum, prune ; from L. pruniim. 
— Der. /*r«zzier, /'n/ftv.iu (from O. Kr. 
frtmeU <’f prune \ for -el-^eau see 

§ J82), pruricWwVn /ri/Mcllc (a sloe, thence 
the pupil of the eye, likened to a little 
black plum). 

PRUNELI.K, (i) sf. a sloe. — Der. />rw/itf//icr. 
(2) an eyeball. See prune. 

Prurigineux, adj. lustful; from L. pruri- 
ginosus. 

Prurit, sm. prurience; from L. pruritus. 

Prussique, adj. Prussic (acid); so called 
because it was lifst c.xtracted from Prussian 
blue. 

Prytande, &m, a prytaneum; from Gr. 

WpVTaP€iOV. 

Psalmiste, sm. a psalmist ; from L. psal- 
mista * (so used in S. Jerome). 

Psalmodie, sf. psalmody; from L. psal* 
modi a ♦. — Der. psalnviditx, 

Psaltdrion, &m, a psaltery; from L. p s al- 
ter! urn*. Its doublet is psautier, q. v. 

PSAUME, sm. a psalm ; from L. psalmus ♦. 
Foral = m/ see § 157. The initial sound 
ps being strange to the Fr. language, 
O. Fr. rightly said saume for psntwie, sautier 
for psaiitier, the fuller form being after- 
wards introduced by the pedants. 

PSAUTIER, sm. a psalter; formerly saulier. 
from L. paalterium*. For al — a// see 
§ 157: for e=:{e see § 56. Its doublet is 
psalierioriy q.v. 

Pseudonyme, adj. pseudonymous; from 
Gr. ipevbwvvfjLos. 

+ Psyche, >/. (l) Psj'che; the Gr. 

. (2) a cheval-glass. 

Psychologie. sf. psychology; from Gr. 
tpvxq and \6yos. — Vtr. psychologUiuQy psy- 
chologhte^ psycholfjgat. 

Ptisane, sf. barley-water, used as a medi- 
cine; from Gr. TrTtadvrf; the nodern form 
is thane (q. v.). 

PUANTKUR, sf. a stench. See puer. 

Pubdre, adj. pubescent ; from L. puberem. 

Puberty, puberty; from L. pubertatem. 

Public, adj. public; from L. publicus. — 
Der. /zf/Wicisle, puhlic’ite. 

Publicain, sm. a publican ; from L. publi- 
canus. 

Publication, sf. a publication ; from L. 
publicationem. 

Publiciste. sm. a publicist. Sec public. 

Publicity, sf. publicity. See public. 


Publier, va. to jMibli.di; from L. publi- 

I c.ire. For loss ol imdi.il c see § 129. 

VUOE, .f. a ilea; torimily p.dre. U. pu/re, 
from L. piilicciu, by logtd.ir coiitr. (sco 
§ 51) of puliceni to ptircom, whem e 
O. Vr. pulce. For loss ol I sec Hist. (ir.»m. 
p. Sf. — D lt. pucevt'W. «77/ccr. 

Pudeiir, sf. shame; frtun L. pudorem. — 
l)cT. ‘wwpndeiir. 

Pudibond, adj. modest, bashful; from L. 
pudibuudus. 

Plldicite, sf. modesty; from L. pudicita- 
tcm. 

Pudique, adj. modest ; from L. piulicus. 

PUKR, vn. to stiuk. O. Fr /7//>, Prov. pudiry 
It. pudire, from L. putere. For loss of 
t sec § 1 1 7 ; for e - / sec § 60. — Der. 
/>;/ant, />;/anteur, ein/’z/anter. 

Pu6ril, adj. puerile; from L. pucrili.s. 

PuArilit^, adj. puerility; from L. pucrili- 
tatern. 

Pugilat, sm. a fight with fists; from L. 
pugilatus. 

PUfNE, adj. younger; formerly puisne^ from 
L. postnatus *. * Kst consuctudo in qui* 

busdam partibus, quod postnatus prac- 
fertur primogenito,* says a medieval docu- 
ment. Postnatus is compd. of natus 
and post. For post-natus =/>///> -/le .see 
puh and nc\ for puisne -- puinv see § 

PUIS, adv. afterwards; from L. post. For 
loss of final t see § 1 18; for o = ui sec 
§ 87, note — Der. puhc[\\c, depuh. 

PUISER, va. to dip, draw (from a well). See 
puits. — Der. />M/sage, rpuiser. 

PUISQIJE, conj. since. Set* puis and que. 

PUISSANCE, sf power. Sec puis.'^ant. 

PUISSANT, adj. powerful; from L.possen- 
tem’', a b.irbarf>us part. pres, of posse. 
For o = ui sec § 87, note 3. — Dcr.puhsauccy 
impuissant. 

puns, .sm. a well; formerly puis, from L. 

• puteus. For eu ^/// .'-ec ahngfr. Ijcncc 
puh ; for u folio wc<l by ins ui sec § 92 ; 
for -teus =s -s sec agencer. From this (). Fr. 
puh COMIC puisir^ puhard 'i'he spelling 
puits is the work f)f ibth-eeiit. pedants, 
who inserted a /, thinking to bring the 
word nearer its L:it. original. 

Pullulor, 17*. to multiply; from L. pullu- 
larc. 

Pulmonaire, adj. pulmonary; from L. 
pultiionarius. 

Pulpe, s/. pulp; from L. piilpa. 

Pulpeux, adj. pulpy; from L. pulposus. 

Pulsation, sf. pulsation; from L, pulsa- 
tioncni. 
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•I" Pul v6rill, s/H. a priniiiig-horii ; from 

It. pulvprhui ( 5 25). 

Pulveriser, vn, to pulverise ; from L. pul- 
V e r i s a r e . — I )er. ptdvvri :itioii. 

Pulverulent, ml}, pulvcrablc; from L. 
pill vi‘i nil iili's. 

PUNA IS, Ictid. Prov. putmm^ from 
O. Fr. put, by iiie:ms of a siiHix -nnis^ from 
which is from L. -inaceus. O. Fr. 
put is from L. putidus. For loss of last 
two atonic s\llablcs sec §§ 50, 51. — Dcr. 
puniiis(.‘, 

PUNAISK, sf. (Fiitom.) a bug. Sec /)//««/>. 

+ Punch, sm, a punch; the Kiigl. punch 

(§ .-iS). 

Punique, mfj, puuic; from L. punicus. 

PUNIR, va. to punish; from L. punire. 
— Der. /»MwissabIc, punhsvuT. 

Punition, >/. punishmeut ; from L. puniti- 

OlKMIl. 

Pupillaire, adj, pupillary; from L. pupil- 
laris. 

Fupille, sf, a pupil, ward; from L. pu- 
pilla. 

PUPITRE, stn. a desk ; from L. pulpitum. 
By transposing 1 (see sangloter) pulpitum 
becomes pupitlum, whence pupitre. For 
1 - r see § 1 56, 

Pur, adj. pure; from L. purus. — Der. 
iste, /)«nsine. 

PURKH!, sf. soup; formerly peurde, originally 
pevrt'e,(toii\ L.piperata* (properly peppered 
meat), by regular contr. (see § 52) of pipe- 
rita lo pip'rata, whence /evre'e. For p ==1/ 
see § III; for -ata = -ce see § 201. 
Pevree becomes peurve by vocalising v to «, 
see aurone ; peune later becomes puree by 
eu Uf see curee : cp. 6w, ;/*m, muref niutin, 
bluett etc., which were formerly heut meuy 
meurCt mcuthit bleuetf etc. Puree is a 
doublet of poivreet poivrade, q. v. 

Puret6, sf. purity; from L. puritatem. 
For i ----e see § 68. 

Purgatif, adj. purgative; from L. purga- 
ti vus. 

Purgation, sf, a purgation ; from L. pur- 
gationem. 

Purgatoire, sw. purgatory ; from L. pur- 
gatories (sc. ignis). 

Plirger, I'rt. to purge; from piirgare. — 

Der. purge (verbal subst.), expur ger. 

Purification, sf, purification; from L. 
pnrif i catipnem. 

Purifier, va, to purify; from L. puri- 
ficarc. 


Purisme, sm. purism. See pur, 

Puriste, sm. a purist. See pur. 
i'Puritain, sm. a puritan; from Engl, 
puritan (§ 28). — Dev. puritanisint^ 
Purpurin, adj. purplish; from L. pur- 
purinns. 

Purulenco, sf. purulence; from L. puru- 
lent! a. 

Purulent, adj. purulent; from L. puru- 
lentus. 

Pus, sm. (Med.) pus; from L. pus. 
Pusillanime, adj. pusillanimous, cowardly ; 

frrim L. pusillanimis. 

Pusillanimity, sf. cowardice; from L. 
pusillanimitatein. 

Pustule, sf. a pustule; from L. pustula. 
Pustuleux, pustulous ; from L. pustu- 

loses. For -OSU.S — -ewjf see § 229. 
Putatif, adj. putative, supposed; from L. 
putativus. 

PUTOIS, sm, a polecat ; properly = hete 
puante. It may come from Low L. puta- 
cius*, or from O. Fr./>M/, see puneds, 
Putryfaction, sf, putrefaction; from L. 
putrefactionem. 

Putryfier, v/i. to putrefy; from L. putrifi- 
care*, from putris. 

Putride, adj. putrid ; from L. putridus.— 
Der. putrid\\.^, 

Pygmye, sm. a pigmy ; from Gr, Tvvyfuuos. 
Pyldne, sm. a portal ; from Gr, irvAd^. 
Pylore, sm. ( Anat.) the pylorus ; from Gr, 
nvkojpos. — Der. />y/orique. 

Pyramide, sf a pyramid ; from L. pyra- 
midem. — Der. /)yrfl»w/V/al, pyramidei. 
Pyrique, adj. pyrotechnic ; from Gr. vvp, 
Pyrite, sf. a pyrite; from Gr. vvpiTTjs.-— 
Dcr. pyriteux. 

Pyromytre, sm. a pyrometer; from Gr. 
vvp and pirpov, 

Pyrophore, sm. a chemical substance which 
takes fire when exposed to the air; from 
Gr. rrvp and fpvpos. 

Pyrotechnie, sf. pyrotechnics; from Gr. 

irvp and riy^vq. — Dev. pyrotechnv\wt, 
Pyrrhique. sf. a pyrrhic dance ; from Gr. 
fvvppixTj. 

Pyrrhonisme, Pyrrhonien, sm. Pyr- 
rhonism ; of hist, origin (see § 33), from 
the Greek philosopher Pyrrho. 
Pythagoricien, adj. Pythagorean; from 
Gr. vvSayoptKoSt a disciple of Pythagoras. 
Pythie, sf, a Pythic priestess; from Gr. wBia, 
Pythonisse, sf, a Pythoness; from Gr. 
vv$antiuaa. 
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Quadrag^naire. adj, of forty years of 
age; from L. quadrageiiarius. | 

Quadrag^sime* sf. quadragosinia ; from ; 
L. quadragesima (sc. dies). Its doublet 
is carenUt q. v. 

Quadrangle, sm. a quadrangle; from L. 
quadra ngulus . — Der. quadrangulMTt, 

Quadrature, sf, quadrature; from L. 
quadratura. Its doublet is carrure, q. v. 

Quadri-, a prefix; the L. quadri-. 

Quadrige. a quadriga ; from L. quad* 
riga. 

Quadrilatdre, sm. a quadrilateral; from 
L. quadrilaterus. 

i* Quadrille, sf. a quadrille (a dance), 
sm. quadrille (at cards) ; from It. quad^ 
riglia (§25). 

Quadrumane, adj. quadrumanous ; from 
L. quadrumanus. 

QuadrupMe. sm. a quadruped; from L. 
quadrupedern. 

Quadruple, quadruple; from L. quad* 
riiplus. — Der. quadruphx. 

QUA I. sm. a quay ; of Celtic origin, Breton 
ka'e (§ 19). 

*{*Quaker, sm. a quakcr;t Engl. 
quaWr (§ 2S). 

Qualilicatif, adj. qualifying; from L. qua- 
lificativus*, from qualificarc. See 
qualifier. 

Qualification, sf. a qualification; from L. 
qualificationeni *, from qualificarc. 
See qualifier. 

Qualifier, va. to qualify; from L. quali- 
ficare*, from qualis. Its doublet is 
jauger, q. v. 

Quality, sf. quality; from L. qualitatem. 

QUAND, cortj. though; from L. quando. 

QUANT, adj. how many ; from L. quantus. 
— Dtr. quantieme. 

QUANT, adv. with respect; from L. 
quantum. 

QUANTlfeME, adj. what number. Sec 
quanta from which, with the usual ordinal 
termination -feme as if from -esimus, it is 
derived. 

Quantity, sf. a quantity; from L. qiiaiiti- 
tatem. 

QUA RANTE, forty ; from L. quadra- 
ginta. For dr = r sec § 168; for loss of 
gsee § 131 : for ai:^a cp. § 52, note 4. — 
Der. quarantSLing, quarantihmt. 


QITARDERONNER, va to round off; from 
I quart de rond. See quarts de^ and rond. 

: QUART, fourth; from L. qunrtua.— 
Der. quart (sm.), quarUwX, ywnr/aiue. 

QUARTERON, sm. a quarter (of a pound). 
See quartier; and for the Fr. termination 
“0« strengthened by -er, sec § 231. 

QUARTE, sf. a quart ; from L. quarta. 

QUARTIER, sfH a quarter ; from L. quart- 
arius, fourth of a sextari us. For -arius 
= see § 1 98.— Der. quarteron. 

QUARTIER-MAfTRE, sm. a quarter-master. 
Sec quartier and maifre. 

t Quartz, sm. quartz; the Germ, quarz 
(§ 2 7>. — Der. quartzeux. 

t Qua si. adv. almost; the L. quasi. 

Quaternaire, adj. quaternary; from L. 
qtiaternarius. 

Quaterne, sm. a quaternary ; from L. qu ci- 
te runs. It!> donhlets arc cahier^ castrue, 
q. V. — Der. quaferuunc. 

QUATORZK. adj. fourteen. It. quaftordici, 
from L. quatuordecim. by regular contr. 
(see § 51) of quatuordGcim to quntii- 
ord’eim, whence quaforze. For quntuor- 
= quator- see quatre ; for loss of d I clwecn 
two conson.'int.ti see Hist, Gram. p. Si ; for 
c — z sec amitic and § 129. — Der. quatorz- 
ii*me. 

QUATRE, sm. four ; from L. quatuor, by 
regular change of uo into o (see § 102), 
whence quator. We find the form cator 
in an inscription of the Empire. Quator 
becomes quatre by dropping the final un- 
accented o, sec § 50. — Der. yworrieme, 
quntr^m. 77/0/7 iennal. 

t Quatuor, sm. (Mus) a quartet; the 
L. quatuor. Its lioubK-t is quatre^ q. v. 

QyE,/>ro«. whom, that, which ; from L.quod, 
the O. Fr. form being qued; for lo.*-s of 
final d see § 121 ; for the descent from 
o to e see je, and cp. ce^ le, of which the 
O. Fr. forms were jo, /o. 

QUE, conj. that ; from L. quod. Also from 
L. quam, in the connection plus . . . que. 
which is L. plus . . . quam. For loss of 
filial m see ja. 

QUEL, adj. what; from L. qualis. For 
-alis--W see § 191. — Der. 77/f/que. 

QUELCONQUE, adj. whatever; from L. 
qualecunque. For quale » quel sec quel ; 
for u = o see § 97. 
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QITELf^IK, ndj. some. Sec quel and que. — 
I)tT. quelquww. quelqueUi\s. 

QIJKMANDKK, vn. to beg secretly. Origin 
uiikiiowii. — Der. quemaudtiWT. 

OyKNOT TE, v/. a tooth (of a child); dim. 
of O. Fr. quenne\ of Germ, origin, led, 
Icenna (§ 20). 

QUENOl/lLLE, sf. a distaff. It. conocchia, 
from a L. colucula*, dim. of colus. For 
1 n see § 1 57 ; whence conucula *, found 
in Carol, documents ; e. g. * Si ingenua Ri- 
puaria servum Ripuarium secuta fuerit, ct 
parentes ejus hoc contradicere voluerint, 
offeratur ei a rege spatha et conucula. 
Quod si spatham acceperit, servum inter- 
ficiat ; si auteni conuculam, in servitio 
perseveret.* Lex Ripuaria, 59. 18. Con- 
'dcula. regularly contr. (see § 51) to oon- 
uc’la. becomes quenouille^ by 6 =e through 
en, see § 76 ; by ‘UClA^^-ouille, see § 258 ; 
and by c — qu, sec queue. 

QUERELLE, '/. a quarrel ; from L. querela, 
the accented suflix -61a becoming see 
§ 202. — Der. querellei^ querellewx. 

QUE KIR, vn. to fetch; from L. quaerere. 
For quaerSre == quaerere see Hist. Gram. 
P* wh<*nce querir: (or e — f see § 59. 
Querir is a doublet of querre. — Der, quete 
(formerly queste, from L. quaesita, strong 
paitic. subst., see absoute. Here also there 
has been a displacement of accent from 
quaesita to quadsita, after which the 
atonic i has been lost (§ 51) in quaesita, 
whence queste, by ae=<?, see § 103 ; for 
loss of .s sec § 148). 

Questeur, sm. a quaestor; from L. quaes- 
torem. Its doublet is quefeur. 

Question, sf. a que.stion; from L. quacs- 
tioncni — Der. questionwer, questionWAvie^ 
questionwenr. 

Questure, &f. a quaestorship; ’ from L. 
quacstura. 

(JUETE, $f. a search. See querir . — Der. 
queteXf que*ewx (whose doublet is questeur ^ 
q. V.), ywfVeuse. 

QUEUE, sf. a tail ; from L. cauda. c here 
— f/M, as in coXwcXa* ^ quenojiille; cotem, 
queux ; p a sc u a *, paquerette ; m a n c a r e ♦, 
manquer\ coqiius, queux; apotheca, 
boutique. For loss of d see § 1 21; for 
au=:o = see § 76 and accueillir; 

cp. also paucum, />«t/ ; Aucum, Eu, 

C^EUE, sf. a cask (holding i| hogsheads). 
Origin unknown. 

(^EUX, sm, a hone. It. cote^ from L. 
ootem. For loss of t see § 118; for 
0 -squ see queue ; for o » eu see § 76. 
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QIJEUX, sm. a cook, in O. Fr. It. cuoco, from 
L. coquus. Coquum, by reducing uu to u 
(see § 102), becomes cooum, found in Lat. 
writers. Cocum becomes queux : for o — 
eu see § 76; for initial o—qu see queue; 
final hard o = x is peculiar. Queux is a 
doublet of coy, a cook. 

<^l, rel. pron. who; from L. qui. 

QUICONCyJE, pron. whosoever; from L. 
quicumque. For see § 160; for 
u - 0 see § 97. 

tQuidam, sf. a certain person (name 
unknown) ; the L. quidam. 

Quiet, at//, quiet; from L. quietus. — ^Der. 
yu/eVisme, yme/iste. 

Quietude, sf, quietude; from L. quietudi- 
nem. 

Quille, sf. a keel ; from Sp. quilla 
(§ 26) ; and this iir turn is Germ., O. H. G. 
hiol^ O. Scand. hiolr (§ 20). — Der. quill- 
age. 

QUILLE, sf a skittle; of Germ, origin, 
O. H. G. kegil. by contr. of kegil to keg' I, 
and assimilation of gl to //, see caille 
(§ 20). 

()yiNA, sm. bark, quinine. See quinquina. 
— Der. quinine. 

(^INAUD, ndj. abashed. Origin unknown. 

QUINCAILLE, sf. ironmongery (originally 
every kitid of hardware) ; formerly clin- 
cnille* or cUquaille in IVIarot, from cliquer 
(q. V.), signifying rightly that which clinks. 
CUquaille becomes clinquaille by nasal- 
isation, see concombre; then quincaille by 
dissimilation of cl to c, see able and § 169. 
— Der. quincailliex, quincaillexie. 

Quinconce, sm. a quincunx; from L. 
quincunx. 

Quine, sm. five winning numbers (lottery) ; 
from L. quini. 

Quinine, sf. quinine. See quinquina, 

Quinola, sm. the knave of hearts (cards). 
Origin unknown. 

Quinquag6naire, adj. of fifty years of 
age; from L. quinquagenarius. 

Quinquennal. adj. quinquennial; from L. 
quinquen nalis. 

t Quinquennium, sm. a period of five 
years ; the L. quinquermium. 

Quinqudrdme, sf. a quinquereme; from 
L. quinqueremis. 

Quinquet, sm. a kind of lamp; of hist, 
origin, from their first maker’s name, 
introduced towards the end of the 18th 

I century. See § 33. 

t Quinquina, sm. cinchona, the bark- 
tree, Peruvian bark ; formerly quinaquina ; 
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of American origin, Peruv. Itmakina (§ 32). 
An abbreviation of quinquina is quina, q. v. 

QUINT, sm. a fifth ; from L. quintus. 

QUINTAINE, sf. the quintain, a kind of 
sport, consisting of tilting at the figure of 
a man in armour ; from late L. quintaua*, 
of which the origin is unknown. For 
a — a/ see § 54. 

QL'INTAL, t- 7 n. a hundredweight ; from Low 
L. qiiintale which from Ar. qiniar 

(§ 30). 

tQuinte, sf. a musical fifth; from It. 
quifita 25). 

Quinte, sf. a fit of coughing ; from L. 
quinta, sc. ho r a, at the fifth hour, because 
the Pansitns believed that this children’s 
cough recurred every five hours. — Der. 
quinttwx. 

Quinte, sf a caprice ; origin uncertain. 

Quintessence, sf. a quintessence ; formerly 
quinte essence f from L. quinta essentia; 
lit. the fifth essence, i. e. that substance 
in alchemists* language which is superior to 
the four elements. — Der. quiutessencxMi. 

Quintette, sm. a (piintet, piece of music 
for five voices or five instruments ; from It. 
quintetto (§ 25). 

Quinteux, adj. whimsical. Sec quinte. 

Quintuple, adj. quintuple; from L. quin* 
tup lex. — Der. quintuphx. 

OyiNZE, adj. fifteen. It. quindici, from L. 
quindecim, by regular contr. (^see § 51) 
of quindecim to quind’eim, whence 
quinze. For loss of d before c see Hist. 
Gram. p. 81; for c=z see amitii' and 
§ 129. — Der. quinzaittf quinz^'ine, quinze- 
vingts, quinzM'.n\e. 

‘t* Quip ro quo, sm. a quidproquo, in 1 6th 
cent. ; the L. quid pro quod, lit. to 
take a quid for a quod. For the oiiiis* 


sion of the d before p sec Hist. Gram, 
p. 81. 

QlflTTANCE, sf. a rt'ceipt. O. Fr. quitance, 
quictance, whence by assimilatit)n quittance. 
It. quitiinza, from L. quietautia*. * Qua 
praefatae cainerae . . . solvere quomodo 
libet obligati erant,generalcin quietantiam 
fccerit decernens cos ad illorum solutionem 
non teneri/ says a medieval document. 
Quietantia is from quietus ; for quietus 
— quitte see quitte \ for -antia~-ri;<c£ sec 
§ 192. — Der. quittance!. 

QUITl'E, sf. ficc, discharged, clear; from L. 
quietus. Quietus is used in this sense 
in several Carulingian documents ’ * Et si 
de una jiidiciaria fucrit ad dies XII, ante* 
quam cat ad e.vercitum sit quietus’ (Lex 
Longobardoriim, 2. 14). For ie— 1 see 
pitit. Quitte is a doublet of cof, q. v. — 
Der. quitte! (lit. to hold quit, then to yield, 
leave), Acquitta. 

OyiTTKR, va. to quit ; from L. quietare*, 
formed from quietus ; see quitte. 

QUI-VIVE, sm. a challenge (military). See 
qui and vivre. 

C^yOI, pron. which, what, that ; from L. 
quid. For loss of d sec § 121 ; for i = oi 
see § 68. — Der. quoique. 

fQuolibet, sm. a quibble, trivial pun; 
originally a scholastic thesis, proposed to 
exercise students’ minds ; whence it comes 
to mean theses discussed for amusement, 
quibbles, as opposed to serious matters; 
from L. quod libet. 

Quote-part, sf. a quota, share ; compd. of 
partf and L. quota. 

Quotidien, adj. daily ; from L. (] u ot i d i a n n s. 

Quotient, sm. a quotient ; from L. 
quotiens. 

Quotitd, sf. quota, share; from L. quotus. 


R. 


RABACHER, vn. to repeat over and over. RABATTRE, va. to beat down. See re- and 
Origin unknown. — Der. rahachsLge, rahach- ahattre. — J^er. rahat (verbal subst.), rahat- 

eur. joic, rahnttemewX. 

RABAIS, stn. diminution (of price). See f Rabbin, sw. a rabbi; of Ileb. origin, 
rabaisser. Heb. rabbi (§ 30). — Der. rnAWwique. 

RABAISSER, va. to lower, underrate. See RABLE, sm. the back (of hare or rabbit). 
re- and abaisser. — Dcr. rabais (verbal Origin unknown. 

subst.). RABLE, sm. a rake, poker (used by bakers) ; 

RABAT, sm, a band (for the neck). See formerly roa6/f, from L. rutabulum* (a 
rabattre, baker’s poker in Festus), whence in Low L. 



RACLV.R. va. to «*; C»t. 

It. rauhian, from a auppotd L. ru/. 
culore dcr. from a fuppoied nuricane *, 


accented vowel, see § 52. 

RABONNIR, va. to improve (fruits, etc.);l dcriv. raaculare. Baacul£re, reguhrly 
vn, to improve (of wine, etc.). See re aud dropping u (see § 52), becomes rB8*clsre, 
ahonnir. whence t ascler^ whence, by loss of s (see 

RABOT, stn. a plane. See rahoter. § 148), racier. — Der. rflc/eur, radon, 

RABOTER, va, to plane; in O. Ft, to strike, racoirc, radure. 

a sense which survives in the adj. rahoteux, RACOLER, va, to pick up^ crimp (soldiers), 
knotty, rough. Rnbofer is another form of See re and accoler, — Der. racoleuT, racolzge, 
rahouter. For etymology see re~ and RACONTER, va. to relate; from re~ and 
holder. Rahoter is a doublet of rebouter, aconter*, compd. of a and conter, q. v. — 
q. V. — Der. rabot (verbal stibst.), rn&o/eux. Der. racontem. 

RABOUGRIR, va. to stunt; vn. to be RACORNIR (SE), i/n. to make horny ; from 
stunted. Of hist, origin (§ 33), from the re- and ncornir*, compd. of a and come, 
Bulgarians, who in O. Fr. were called q. v. — Der. rrreornissement. 

bougres. RACQUITTER, va. to recover (what has 

RABROUER, va. to scout, snub; from re been lost); (SE), vpr, to win back (at 

and braver; brave jiassing from Germ, to play). See re- and arqui der. 

French was at first 6rn// or iro?/, as it was sf, a road, roadstead (naval); 

in Provencal : whence rebrouer (a form introd. in 1 6th cent, through It. rada 

remaining in Picardy), whence rabrnuer. (§ 25), from the Germanic, O. Scand. 

RACAILLE, sf. rabble, mob; dim. of a root reida (§ 20). — Der. rader. 

rf;c ’I*, whicli is of Germ, origin, Engl, rflfsco/. RADEAU, stn. a raft: formerly radel (for 
Racail{e is formed like canaille, which el^eau see § 282), from L. radellus*. 

comes indirectly from L. canis. Kadellus (found in medieval Lat, docu- 

RACCOMiMODER, va, to mend, repair. ments) is a transformation of ratellus ♦. 

See re- and accommoder. — Dex.raccommod- For t = d see § 117. Batellus* is a 

eur, raccommodement. dim. of ratis. 

RACCORDER, va. to join, unite. Sec re- Rader, va. to strike (a measure) ; from L. 
and accorder. — Der. raccord (verbal subst.), radere. — Dcr, rncieur. 

raccor^fineiit. Radial, adj. radial; from L. radial is, der. 

RACCOURCIR, va. to shorten. See re- and from radius. 

accourrir. — Der. raccourci (partic. subst.). Radiant, adj. radiant ; from L. radi- 
RACCOUTRER, va. to dress out. See re- antem. 

and accon/rer. Radiation, s/. radiation; from L. radi- 

RACCOUTUMER (SE), vpr. to accustom ationem. 

one.sclf. Sec re- and accouhtmer. Radical, adj. radical; from L. radical is’^t 

RACCROCHER, va. to hook on again. See der. from radicem. 

re- and accrocher . — Der. raccroc (verbal Radicant, adj. (Bot.) radicant; from L. 
Mibst.). radicantem. 

fRace, .«/. a race; introduced in 16th cent. Radicule, sf. (Bot.) a radicle, little root; 

from It. razzn (§ 23). from L. radicula. 

RAC HAT, sm. a repurchase. See rachefer, Radi6, adj. (Bot.) radiate ; from L. radi- 
RACHETP^R, va. to repurchase, ransom; atus. For -atus— see §‘ 201.. Its 
formerly rachater. See re- and acheter. — doublet is rayc, q. v. 

Der. rachat (verbal subst.). Radier, sm. an inverted arch. Origin 

Rachitique, nr(/. rickety; an adj. formed unknown. 

from Gr. — Der. rnc/nVisnie. Radieux, adj. radiant; from L. radiosus. 

RACINE, sf. a root. Prov. racina, from L. For -osus — -ewjc see § 229. 
radioina*, from radioem, by regular t Radis, sm. a turnip, radish ; from Prov. 
contr. (see § 52) of radicina to rad- raditz (§ 24), which from L. radicem. 
oiua, whence racitie. For loss of d see ' * 1 * Radius, sm. (Anat.) a radius; the L. 

§ 1 20. — Der. deradner, enradner, radfial, I radius, so used iu CeUus. 

raciner, radnage, ^ RADOTER, vn, to dote ; formerly redoter^ 


frequent, of radere. Baslo&re, contrd. 
regularly to ras'eare (see § Ji 2), gives the 


rotabulum* (see § 90) j 

(see 5 51) of fotdbftlum to rotftb lum. ] 
whence ronble. For loss of medial t sec 
I 117; for oa=a, by dropping the uii- 


nudar, 
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compd. of re^ and the root doter*. of 
Germ, origin, Engl, dote^ Flem. doten (§ 2S). 
— Der. radoUviX, rado^iige, radoferie. 

RADOUB, sm. a refitting, repair. See rn- 
dovher. 

RADOUBER, va. (Naiit.) to refit ; formerly 
redouber*, compd. of re- and a theme 
douher which, like many other sea> 
terms, is of Germ, origin, A. S. duhban 
(§ 20), to strike, whence sense of pre- 
paring, repairing. — Der. radoub (verbal 
subst.V 

RADOUCIR, va. to soften. Sec re- and 
ad'jvcir. — Der. rm/oticissement. 

Rafale, sf. a squall. Origin unknown. 

RAFFERMIR, va. to harden. See re- and 
afferniir — Der. rq^r/wissemeiit. 

RAFFINER, va. to refine. See re- and 
affiner. — Der. raj^inagt, ra^/iement, raffin- 
erie. rn/^/icur. 

RAFFOLER, vn. to dote. See re- and 
affoler. 

RAFLER, va. to carry off quickly, rob 
speedily ; of Germ, origin, Dan. rafie 
(§ — Der. rajle (verbal subst.). 

RAFRAICIIIR, vrt. to cool, refresh. From re 
and afraichir*, compd. of a and /rm\s, q. v. 
— Der. ro/rnfcAissant, ra/raichisscment. 

RAGAILLARDIR, va. to enliven, cheer up. 
From re- and agaillardir, compd. of a and 
gaillard, q. v. 

RAGE, .«/. rage. Sp. rabia. from L. rabies. 
For bi = bj see § 68; then for bj=7 = g^ 
see Hist. Gram. p. 65. — Der. enr^g’cr. 

RAGOT, adj. thickset, dumpy. Origin un- 

^ known. 

ragoOt. .sw. a stew. See ragouter. 

ragoCter, va. to restore the appetite, 
stimulate; from re and agoufer*, compd. 
of a and gotVer, q. v. — Der. ragout (verbal 
subst.'), ras^oiiUnt. 

RAGRANDIR, va. to enlarge .again. See 
re- and agrandir. 

RAGREER, va. to finish, restore. See re- 
and agreer. 

tRaia, sm. a raiah; from Turk, rata 
(§ ,^0)1 properly ‘a flock,* then — ‘dog of 
a Chri.stiaii,* an insulting name given by 
the Mussulmans to the Ch''iati.in inhabitants 
of Turkey. 

RAIDFl, ad}, stiff, rigid ; formerly roide, from 
L. rigidus, by rcLmlar coritr. (see § 51) 
of rigidus to rig*dus, a contr. already 
made in popular Lat. : we find rigdus in 
the .(Appendix ad Probum. Rigdus be- 
comes roide : for gd-d see § 131 ; for 
see § 74. — Der. raider, ra/deur. 


RAIDEUR, stiffness. See raide. 

RAIE), s/. a stroke, line ; ‘from L. radia *, 
fell!, form of radius, an instance of the 
manner in w’hich the late L. m.ide fennniuc 
words at will out of ma.sculines. For loss 
of medial d see § 1 20. 

RAIE, s/. a furrow ; formerly rote, Prov. 
rega, from L. riga*, a furrow in medieval 
Lat. documents ; c g. * Nec unam rigam 
dc terra, nec ulluin habebat mancipium 
proprium,* from an iith-ccnt. text; and 
in a somewhat earlier document, * Coepil 
terrain fodere et in moduin sulci rigam 
facere.' Riga is verbal subst. of rigare ; 
this word indicates that originally rate must 
have signified an irrigation-channel, or 
trench for drainage. Riga becomes rote 
by loss of medial g (see § 131), then rate 
by 01 - at (see § 74). 

RAIE, .</. (Ichih.) a ray ; from L. raia. 
RAIFORT, MM. (Rot.) a radish ; formerlv 
m/'/orr, compd. of adj. for/ (q. v.) aiul 
O. Fr rat, rats, which is from L.radicem. 
Radicem becomes rais by regular contr. 
(see § 51) of rddicem (for radicem) to 
rad’oem. For loss of d see § 120; for 
c = s see § 129. 

fRail, .MM. a rail; the Engl, rail (§ 2S). 
— Der. derm/ler. 

RAILLER, va. to rally, jest at ; from a sup- 
posed L. radiculare*, der. from radere; 
cp. f'railler, which is probably from a lost 
eradicularo*. Radiculdre, regularly 
contrd. (see § 52) to radic’lare, becomes 
railler : for loss of medial d sec § 120; 
for cl — *7 sec § 129. — Der. railler'w, 
railhwr. 

RAINE, if. a frog. It. raua, from L. rana. 
A woid now out of ii<e, being supplanted 
by its dim. gremuille. For a -ai sec § 54. 
— Der. ro/Mctle. 

RAINE TTE, sf. a tree-frog. Sec rahie. 
RAINETTE, sf. a rcinelte, or rennet, apple, 
pippin. See reine. 

RAINURE, sf. a grove. . From O. Fr. rain, 
a border of a wood, term of forestry, which 
again is the O. II. G. rain, a ' border 
(§ 20). 

fRai ponce, sf. a rampion; from Sp. 
raiponce (§ 26). 

RAIS, sm. spoke (of a wheel), ray (of light) ; 
from L. radius. For loss of d S( c § 120; 
for persistence of s see § 149. — Der. rayon, 
eiirayer, from the obj. case rat. 

RAISIN, sm. a grape, rahsin, plum. Prov. 
razim, Sp. raeimo. It. racemo, from L. 
racemus. For a - ai see § 54; for o-s 



RAISON— 

see § 129; for e — i see § 59; for m = « 
see § 161. — Der. raising. 

RAISON, &f. reason; from L. rationem. 
For -ationem = -aison see § 232. Its 
doublet is ra/io«, q. V. — Der. raiVo«ner. 

RAISONNABLE, ndj. reasonable; from L. 
rationabilis. For ration- = rfl/ao/i- see 
raison \ for -ilis=i-/e see § 250. — Der. 
Ai'raisGnnnhle. 

RAISONNER, va, to reason. See raison . — 
Der. rahonn{‘^ ra/son/ternent, raisonnQUTt 
ilvraisnnner. 

RAJKUNiR, va. to ^e^tore to youth. See 
jeune. — Der. rq/ewMisseinent. 

RAJUSTER, va» to readjust. See ajnster. — 
Der. rajus/eiiwut. 

rAle, sm. (Oinith.) a rail (so called from 
Jts CT}'). Sec r filer. 

RALE, sm. (Med.) a rattle. See r filer. 

RALKNTIR, va. to re.ard. See lent. — Der. 
n//«'«/issemeiit. 

rAlkr, vn. to h.ive a rattling in the throat. 
Oiiglii unknown. — Der. rfde (verbal subst.), 
r<///'rncnt. 

RALINCtUE, sf. a bolt-rope : of Germ, origin, 
Germ, raaleik (§ 27). For intercalated ti 
see cofKomhre. — Der. ralingucr. 

RALLIER, va. to rally. See re- and oilier. 
— Der. rallienitxw.. 

RALLONGKR, va. to lengthen. Sec re- and 
allonger. — Der. rallonge (verbal subst.), 
rf 7 //owjg'ement. 

RALLUMER, va. to rekindle. Sec re- and 
nllutner. 

t Ramadan, sm. Ramadan; from Ar. 
ramadnn (§ 30). 

RAMAGK, sm. brandies (in which sense it 
is oh.solc c), a brandling pattern on stuflTs ; 
also, warbling (of birds on branches), in 
which connexiuii it was used as an adj. by 
IMa!Ot,E'^ro.s.'«g'«o/s’ an gay courage Chantent 
leur July chant ramage. Prov. ’ ramatge, 
from a supposed L. raniaticum *, deriv. 
of ramus. For -aticum==-rt(fe sec § 201. 
Ramage still means * branching * in hunt- 
ing, and is also used for a kind of textile 
fabric on which are represented leaves and 
flowers. • 

RAMAKjRIR, va. to make lean again. See 
re- and amaigrir. 

RAM AS, sm. a collection, lot, heap. Sec 
ramasser. 

R.AMASSER, va. to amass, collect. See re- 
and amasser. — Der. ramas (verbal subst.), 
rama^sf, ratnasscur. rnmassis. 

Rambour, sm. a kind of apple; formerly 
rambor, originally rambure; of hist, origin 
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(see § 33), from Rambure, a village near 
Amiens. 

RAME, sf. a stick, branch, twig; from L. 
rama*, fern, form of ramus. For such 
late fern, forms see rate from radia’i^. — 
Der. ramex^ rr/wier (a wild pigeon which 
roosts in the branches), romeux, ramiiies, 
rer/wure, ra7/2on (a broom of twigs). 

Rame, sf. an oar ; introd. from Prov. 
re;w, which is from L.remus. Jal (Arch^o- 
logie Nautique) says that rame was intro- 
duced into France by the sailors of Pro- 
vence and Languedoc (§ 24). — Der. rameXy 
nw/eur. 

fRame, sf. a ream; formerly raymCy Sp. 
resmOy It. rit,ma; of Oriental origin, Ar. 
rizma. For i — ai — a see § CS; for lo?s 
of .s see § 148. 

RAMEAU, sm. a twig, branch ; formerly 
ramely from L. raiuellus dim. of ramus. 
For -ellus =: -el — -eau sec § 282. 

RAMEE, sf branches with green leaves. Sp. 
ramadoy from a supposed L. ramata*, 
der. from ramus. For -ata == -ee see §201. 

RA MEN DER, va. to lower the price (of pro- 
visions). See re- and amender. 

RAMENER, va. to recall, bring back. Sec 
re- and amener. 

RAMENTEVOIR, va. to recall, call to mind ; 
compd. of re- and O. Fr. amentevoir, 
Amentfvoir, ahso amentavoiry It. a mente 
avercy is compd. of the three words a tnent* 
avoir (ad meutem habere, to have in 
mind). For etymology see a and avoir. 

RAMER, va. to row. Sec rame (2). — Der. 
mmeiiT. 

RAMIER, sm. a ringdove. See rame (i).~ 
Der. rafnercAU. . 

Ramifier, vn, to jamify; from L. rami- 
ficarc’’*^, der. from ramus and the verbal 
suflix -ficare. — Der. ramifention. 

RAMILLES, .«/. />/. twigs, sprays. A dim. of 
rafney q. v. 

RAMOn iR, va. to make damp. See rc-, a, 
and moite. 

RAMOLLIR, va. to soften. See re- and 
amolUr. — Der. ramollisszwt. 

RAMON, sm. a broom (of twigs). See 
rame (1). — Der. ramonex (to sweep with 
a ramon. In O. Fr. ramoner signified * to 
sweep ' generally ; in modern Fr. to sweep 
chimneys only : for such restricted S'ignifica- 
tions see § 12). 

RAMONER, va. to sweep (chimneys). Sec 
ramon, — Der. rarnoiizgCy ramotieuT. 

RAM PE, sf. a flight of stairs. See ramper. 

RAMPER, vn. to creep, crawl; formerly 
Y 2 
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meaning to climb by catching hold of 
another. Prov. rapar^ of Germ, origin. 
Low Germ, rapen (§ 20). For intercalated 
m see lamhruche, — Der. rampe (verbat 
subst. ; the sense of climbing, proper to 
the O. Fr. word, is still seen in this word, 
as also in the heraldic rampntit), rampe^ 
ment. 

RAMURE, sf, branching. See rame (i). 

RANGE, adj. nancid ; from L. rancidus. 
For regular loss of the last two atonic 
vowels see §§ 50r.Si- — Der. ranch. 

RANCHER, sm. a rack-ladder; from rancke. 
Rancke (a wdoden pin) is from L.ramicem, 
by regular contr. (see § 51) of rdmicem 
to ram*cem, whence ranche. For m = /i 
see § 160. The form rancher seems to 
refer back to a deriv. -arius (rami- 
carius *), whence by carius ^cher (§ 198) 
we have rancher. 

Rancidite, &f. rancidity; from L. ranci- 
ditatem< 

RANCIR, vn. to become rank. See ranee . — 
Der, ranchsure. 

RANfON, sf. a ransom; formerly raenyon^ 
Prov. reeimoa^ It. redenzione, from L. re- 

• demptionem, by regular loss of medial d 
(see § 120), whence re-emptionem 
whence raenqan. For see amender\ 
for m~n see § 160; for pt*/ sec § 168 ; 
for •tionem — o/i see § 232. For con- 
traction of raencon to rnnron see § 103. 
Ran f on is a doublet of rrdemption^ q.v. 
— Der. ranfonner^ rn«*;o«iieur, ranconne- 
ment. 

RANCUNE, s/. rancour, ill-will ; an altered 

^ form of rancure (IJeroz. ranenre, Prov. 
rancurd), which is from medieval Lat. 
rancura*, der. from the same root as 
the Class. I^at. rancor, and found in S. 
Jerome. For interchange of r and n see 
§ 163. — Der. rancumtr, 

RANG, i,m. a row, rank ; formerly reng ; of 
Germ, origin, O. H. G. bring, a ring (§ 20). 
For in^^en^an see andouille. Rang is 
a doublet of rn«z, harangue^ q.v. — Der. 
ranger, rangee (partic, subst.), derangcr, 
arranger. 

Ranimer, va. to restore to life, reanimate. 
See re- and animer. 

fRanz, sm. ranz (des vaches); of Swiss 
origin, Germ.-Swiss ranz (§ 27). 

Rapace, adj. rapacious ; from L. rapacem. 

Rapacitd, sf. rapacity; from L. rapaci- 
tatem. 

RAPATELLE, sf. horse-hair cloth (for sieves). 
Origin unknown. 


RAPATRIER, vn. to reconcile; compd. of 
re, h, and />o/nV.— Der. rapatriage, rapa- 
/rienicnt. 

rApE, sf a rasp, grater. See rdper. 

fRApe, sf. stem, stalk of grapes; from 
Germ, rappe (§ 27). — Der. rdpe. 

rApER, t;«. to rasp, grate ; formerly rasper, 
of Germ, origin, 0 . 11 . G. rasp/in (§ 20). 
— Der. rape (verbal subst.). 

Rapetasser, va. to patch, piece ; from re- 
and npeiasser*, compd. of petasse*, an 
augmentative of piece, a fragment. Sec piece. 

RAPETISSER, va. to lessen. See re-, d, and 
petit. 

Rapide, adj. rapid, steep ; from L. r.'ipidus. 

Rapidite, sf. rapidity; from L. rapidi- 
tatem. 

RAPIECER, va. to piece. See re-, a, and 
piece. — Der. rapit'ceXcv, rnpircetage. 

rApIECETAGE, sm. patching, patchwork. 
Sec rapif 'cer. 

RAPIERE, sf a rapier. Orig'n unknown. 

Rapine, rapine ; from L. rapina. — Der. 
rapines . 

RAPPARKILLER, va. to match. See re- and 
appareiller. • 

RAPPARIER, va. to match, get the pair to ; 
from re- and apparier, q.v. 

RAPPEL, sm. recall. See rnppeler. 

RAPPELER, va. to recall. See re- and a/>- 
peler. — Der. rappel (verbal subst.). 

RAPPORT, sm. bearing, produce, revenue, 
report, relation. See rafP'trtrr. 

RAPPORTER, va. to bring again. See re- 
and apporter. — Der. rapport f^veihal subst.), 
rapport'dhle, rapporteur. 

RAPPRENDRK, va. to relearn. Sec re- and 
apprendre. 

RAPPROCIIER, va. to place near again. Sec 
re- and apprncher. — Der. rapprnchemcnX. 

Rapsode, sm. a rhapsodist ; from Gr. paifu- 
86 s. — Der. rapsodic. 

Rapt, sm. abduction; from L. ra{>tus. 

RAPURP', sf. raspings. See raper. 

RAQUKTTE, sf a racket, battledore; a word 
signifying in O. Fr. (14th cent.) the palm 
of the hand; dim. of Low Lat. racha*, 

•which is of Ar. origin (§ 30), from rCiha, 
the palm of the hand. 

Rare, adj. rare; from L. rarus. — Dcr. 
rarement. 

Rareiler, va. to rarify; from L. rarefi- 
care*, compd. of rarus and of sufTix 
-ficare, which becomes -Jier by regular 
loss of medial o, see § 1 29. — Der. ranj*?ant. 

Raretd, sf. rarity, icarcciicss ; from L. raxi- 
tatem. P'or i = e see § 68. 
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Rarissime, adj. &uperl. most rare ; from L. 
rarissimus. 

RAS, adj, close shaven ; from L. rasus. Its 
doublet is r«, q.v. — Der. roser, rflAibus. 
t Ras, sin, the bore, race (of tide) ; a some- 
what modern Fr. word, introd. by sailors 
from Low Bret, raz, a swift current, race 

(§ >9). 

RASADE, sf, a bumper. See raser. 

RASER, va, to shave. Sec ras, — Der. rasant, 
rnsfment, rasoir, rasade. 

Rassade, sf. small glass beads, made into 
ornaments by • negroes ; from It. razzata 
(§ 25); for the termination -ade instead 
of -i'e sec § 201. 

RASSASIER, va. to satiate; compd. of re- 
and O. Fr. verb nssasier, Assasier repre- 
sents a L. adsatiare*, compd. of ad and 
satiare. For d.s = ss see §168; for -tiare 
= ~ser see § 264; for e = ie, cp. § 56. — 
Der. r/i.sw.sfant, ra’^sa.^iemeut, 

R ASSEMBLER, va, to reassemble. See re- 
and assembler. — Der. rni.s^;«6/emeiit. 
RASSEOIR, va. to reseat. See re- and as- 
scoir. 

RASSERENER, va. to make clear, render 
serene f compd. of re- and assertner^ der. 
from serein^ q. v. 

RASSIS, sm. an old horse-slioe put on again. 
See re- and assis. 

RASSOTER, va. to infatuate; compd. of re-, 
n, and sot. Sec sot, 

RASSURER, va. to strengthen, tranquillise. 

See re- and assurer. — Der. ras.'wraiit. 

RA'r, sm. a rat; of Germ, origin, O. H. G. 
ra!o (§ 20). — Der. rate, ra/ier, ra/iere. 
ro/on, rater (there was an old phrase 
prendre un rat, i. e. to take a fancy, as in 
ce pistnlet a pris un rat, of a pistol missing 
fire, in iSth-cent. writers'^. 

RATAFIA, s;/7. ratafia. Of Oriental origin; 
from arach, rack, and tafia, cane-brandy 

(§.^0- i 

RA'EATINER (SE), vpr. to shrivel up. Origin 
unknown. 

RATE, sf. milt, spleen ; of Germ, origin, 
Neth. rate, properly honeycomb, whence 
sense of spleen, from supposed likeness of 
the cellular tissue of the spleen to a honey- 
comb (§ 27). Der. rate\ee, ra/eleux. 
RATEAU, sm. a rake ; formerly ratel, origin- 
ally rastel, from L. rastellum (found in 
Suetonius, whence rastel, then ratel (by 
loss of s, see § 141^)1 then rateau. For 
ellum=:e/— enw see § 204.— Der. (from 
O. Fr. ratel) rdteler, ratelee (partic. subst,), 
rtUeleuif rdtelier. 


RATER, vn. to miss fire. See rat. 

Ratification, .f, ratilication ; from L. rati- 
ficationem*. 

Ratifier, va. to ratify; Jrom L. ratifi- 
care*, der. from ratum. 

RATINE, sf. fatteen (a kind of stuff). 
Origin unknown. — Der. ratinex. 

Ration, sf. a ration; from L. rationem. 
Its doublet is raison, q.v. 

Rational, sm. a breastplate (Jewish) ; from 
L. rationale (found in this sense in S. 
Jerome). 

Rationnel, adj. rational; from L. ration- 
alis. 

RAI ISSER, vn. to scrape off. See rature . — 
Der. ratissage, ratissoire, ratissure. 

RATON, sm. a racoon. See rat. 

RATTACHER, va. to fasten again. See re-, 
d, and attacker. 

RATTEINDRE, va. to overtake again. See 
re-, d, and atteindre. 

RATTRAPER, va. to catch again. Sec re-, 
d, and attraper. 

RATURE, sf. an erasure ; der. from O. Fr. 
verb rater. This verb rater gives another 
derivation ratisser. Origin uncertain ; pro- 
bably from L. rasitura, ras'tura (§52), 
rature (§ 148). — Der. raturer. 

Raucit6, sf, hoarseness; from L. raucita- 
tem. 

Rauque, adj. hoarse; from L. raucus. 

RAVAGE, sm. a ravage. See ravir. — Der. 
rava^er, ravageur. 

RAVALER, va. to lower, swallow again ; 
compd. of re- and O. Fr. verb avaler. For 
etymology see aval . — Der. ravaleraenX., • 

RAVAUDER, va. to mend (old clothes), 
properly to strengthen, fortify ; compd. of 
re- and a form avauder*, which is from 
L. advalidare *, compd. of Class. Lat. 
validare. Advaliddre, contrd. regu- 
larly (see § 53') to adval’dare, becomes 
avauder*. For dv — v see § 168; for 
al = gw see § 157. — Der. ravaudage, ra- 
vaudeuT, ravauder'xe. 

RAVE, sf a long radish. Sp. raha. It. rapa, 
from L. rapa. For p — v see § iii. — 
Der. ravxei, rnvicre. 

t Ravelin, sm, a ravelin; introd. in i6th 
cent, from It. rivellino (§ 25). 

kAVIGDTER (SE), vpr. to recover one’s 
strength ; said to be a corruption of O. Fr. 
verb ravigorer. See re-, a, and vigueur. 
The word in its present form, however, 
dates from •the 13th cent. — Der. ravigote 
(verbal subst.). 

RAVILIR, va. to debase. See re- and aviUr. 
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AVIN, sm. a raviue, hollow road. See 
ravine, 

AVINE, .«/. properly a torrent rushing down, 
then a raviiie. Prov. rahina, from L. 
rapina, the act of carrying oil', thence a 
swift torrent which digs dht a deep bed, 
thence the deep bed so dug out. For p = v 
see § III. — Dcr. ravin, 

LAVIR, va. to ravish. It. rapire, from L. 
rapere. For change of accent from 
rdpSre to rapdre, see Hist. Gram. p. 133. 
Bap^re becomes r.'.wr; for p — i; see 
§ HI ; for 0:=/ see § 60. — Der. rm/issant, 
rnvissement, rni/isseur, rovage (der. from 
rrtv/r, cp. reniplage from remplir). 
ilAVISER (SE), vpr, to alter one’s mind. See 
re- and aviser, 

RAVITAILLER, va. to revictiial ; compd. of 
re- and avitailler. 

RAVIVER, va. to revive (a fire), rouse up. 
See re- and aviver. 

RAVOIR, va. to get back. See re- and avoir. 
RAYER, va. to scratch, era<e. Prov. rniar^ 
Sp. radiar. It, radiare^ from L. radiare. 
For loss of d see § 120.— Der. rnyure, 
RAYON, sm. a ray. See rain. — Der. rayonnoT. 
RAYONNER, vn. to radiate, irradiate. See 
royo«.—Der. rrtyo««ant, rayonne^ rayonne- 
ment, 

RE- or RE-, prefixed particle^ denoting repe- 
tition, renewal, reciprocity, increase ; from 
L. re-. Before words beginning with a vowel 
it usually loses the e {r-attacher, r-endormir^ 
etc., for re-attacher, re-endormir^ etc.). 
Before s it doubles the s {reysemblert res- 
susciter^ for re'^emhler^ resusciter^ etc.). 
Bdactif, adj. reacting; formed through L. 
re-agere, just as aefi/ comes through L. 
activus from agere; see § 221. 
Bdaction, sf. a reaction. See re- and action. 
Rdag^aver, va. to censure by a rcaggrava- 
tioii (canon law). See re- and aggraver. 
BAagir, vn. to react; from L. reagere. 

j’or letter-changes see agir. 
REAJOURNER, va. to readjourn. Sec re- 
and ajourner. — Dcr. renjournevataX. 
fBdal, m. a real (Spanish coin) ; from Sp. 

ren/, lit. royrt/(§ 26). Itsdoubletis roya/,q. v. 
fH^algar, sm. (Min.) realgar; from Sp. 
rejaigar (§ 26), from Ar. rehdj al-ghiir, 
cavern-dust, arsenic (§ 30). 

BAaliser, va. to realise; from L. real is*. 

— Der. realisHtlon, ren/isme, ren/iste. 
BAalit^, reality; from L. realitatem*, 
from real is*. • 

B6apparition, sf, reappearance. See re- 
and apparition. 


REAPPELER, va. to call over the names 
again. See re- and appeler. — Der, reappel 
(verbal subst.). 

REAPPOSER, va. to rcaflix. See re- and 
apposer. — Der. riapposiiion. 

RAassigner, va. to reassign. See re- and 
assigner.— Dcr. rcassignuX i on. 

REATTELER, va. to harness again. See re- 
am! atteler. 

REBAISSER, va. to lower again. Sec re- and 
baisser. 

REBANDER, va. to bind again. See re- and 
bander. 

Kebaptiser, va. to rebaptize; from L. re- 
baptizare* (found in S. Augustine and 
S. Jerome). 

REBARBATIF, adj. stern, dogged, cross (as 
of beard to beard, cp. rebt'quer); from 
0 . Fr. rebarber^ compd. of re- and barbe^ 
q.v. 

REBATIR, va. to rebuild. See re- and 
bafir. 

REBATTRE, va. to beat again. See re- and 
batfre. — Dcr. rebatta. 

fBeboc, sm. a rebeck; from It. riheca 
(§ 25). ’I'he word is Ar. rabah. (§ 30). 

Rebelle, adj. rebellious; from L. rebel I is. 

Kebeller (Se), vpr. to rebel, revolt ; from 
L. rebcllare. 

Rebellion,.'/, a rebellion; from L. rebel- 
lionem. 

REBKNIR, va. to bless again. See re- and 
h'nir. 

REBEC^IJER (SF.), vpr. to be impertinent. 
See re- and bee. 

REBLANCHIR, va. to whiten again. See 
re- and blanchir. 

REBONDIR, vn. to rebound. See re- and 
bofidir. — Der. rebondi. reftoMrfiiiSement. 

REBORDER, va. to border again. See re- 
and border.— Der. rebord (verbal subst.). 

REBOUCHER, va. to stop up again. Sec re- 
and boucker. 

REBOUILLIR, vn. to boil again. See re- and 
bouilUr, 

Rf)BOUR.S, sm. the wrong way (of a stulT) ; 
from L. reburrus*, rough, in late Lat. 
documents : we find, in the Glosses of 

1 Isidore, * reburrus = hispidus.* Bebur- 
rus, contrd. regularly (see § 50) to re- 
burr’s, becomes rebours. For u = ow see 
§ 97. — Dcr. rebours (adj.). 

REBOUTEUR, sm, a bone-setter; from re- 
boAler. Sec re- and bouter. Its doublet is 
raboler^ q. v. , 

REBOUTONNER, va. to rebutton. Sec re- 
and boutonner. 
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RKBRIDER, va. to bridle again. See re- and 
hrider. 

REBROCHKR, va. to restitch. See re- and 
hrocher. 

REBRODER, va. to rc-embroider. Sec re- and 
hroder. 

REBROUSSER, va. to turn back, to retrace 
(one's ste[>s) ; formerly rebrosser. See re- 
mind hros^e; for o = om see § 86. 

t Rebuff ade, sf. a repulse, rebuff; from 
It. rahhuffo (§ 25). 

tR6bus, sm. a rebus, pun; formerly reftws 
de Picnrdie\ of hist, origin (see § 33). The 
basoche-clerks of Picardy used yearly to 
compose Latin satiric poems on the topics 
of the day ‘de rebus quae geruntur* 
(Menage). 

REBUTER, va. to repel. See re- and huter. 
— Der. rebut (verbal siibst.), rehuUwt. 

KECACHETER, va. to reseal. See re- and 
cncheter. 

Recalcitrant, adj. recalcitrant; from L. 
recalcitrantem. 

RAcalcitrer, va. to recalcitrate; from L. 
recalcitrarc. 

R6capituler, va. to recapitulate; from L. 
recapitulafe* ^^found in Tertullian). — Der. 
recapituhxiwx. 

RECARDER, va, to card again. See re- and 
carder. 

RECASSER, va. to break again. See re- and 
casser. 

Rec6der, va. to recede; from L. recedere. 

Recoler, va. to conceal. Sec re- and celer. 
— Der, reccle, receVeiir, rectVement. 

Recenser, va. to recount; from L. recen- 
sc re. — Der. rese/icement. 

Recent, adj. recent; from L. rcceutem. — 
Der. rreemmewt. 

Rh)CEPl^R, va. to cut down (wood). Sec re- 
and cep . — Der. recepda (partic. subst.), re- 
cepAge. 

fRAcApissA, sm. a receipt; the L. ro- 
oepisse. 

Receptacle, sm. a receptacle ; from L. re- 
ceptae ulum. 

R6ception, s/. reception; from L. recep- 
tion e in. 

RECERCl.ER, va. to hook again. See re- 
and cercler. 

RECETTE, sf. a receipt. Prov. recepta. It. 
ricetta, from L. rocepta*, a receipt in 
medieval Lat. texts, as in a 13th cent, 
charter: ‘Compotnni et rationem legitimain 
de reoeptis et misiis ob hoc factis semel 
in anno reddere teneantur.* For pt=// 
see § 168. 
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RECEVOIR, va. to receive; from L. reci- 
pere. For -cipere = -cevoir see coiicevoir, 
— Dcr. recevsible, receveur. 

Recez, sm. a recess (of a diet), proc^s-verbal 
giving a summary of an agreement (a diplo- 
matic term); from L. recessus. 

RECHANGE, sm. an exchange ; verbal subst. 

of rechan/rer * , see changer, 
r6chapper, vn. to escape. See re- and 

echapper. 

RECHARGER, va. to reload. See re- and 
charger. — Der. rechnrgemtwt. 

RECHASSER, va. to drive back. See re- and 
chasser. 

RECHAUD, sm. a chafing-dish ; verbal subst. 
of rechauder *, comp, of re- and echauder. 
Sec chaud. 

RECHAUFFER, va. to rewarm. See re- and 
Maufferi see chauffer. — Der. rechauffe- 
ment. 

RECHAUSSER, va. to put on again (shoes, 
stockings). See re- and chausser. 

RECHE, adj. rough (to the senses), then res- 
tive, indocile; formerly resche^ from Germ. 
resche (§ 27). For loss of s see § 148.— 
Der. recAigner (though the origin of this 
word is uncertain). 

RECHERCHER, va. to seek again. See re- 
and chercher. — Dcr. recherche (verbal 
subst.), recherchd. 

RECHIGNER, vn. to look cross, surly. Orig n 
uncertain. 

RECHOIR, vn. to relapse. See re- and choir. 
— Dcr. rechute (sde re- and chute'), 

RECHUTE, sf. a relapse. Sec rechoir. 

Recidive, sf. (Legal) a second offence; 
from L. rccidivus. — Dcr. rccidiver, 

fR^cif, sm. a reef; from Port, recife 
(§ 26), which from Ar. rasif 30^. 

fR^cip^, sm. a .prescription ; the L. re- 
cipe. 

R6cipiendaire, sm. a new member (about 
to be received); from a supposed L. reci- 
piendarius *, 

Recipient, sm. a recipient ; from L. reci- 
pientem. 

Reciprocity, sf. reciprocity; from L. reci-' 
procitatem. 

Ryciproque, adj. reciprocal ; from L. rc- 
ciprocus, 

Rycit, sm. a recital. See reciter. 

SUcitateur, sm. a reciter; from L. recita- 
torem. 

Rycitation, sf. recitation ; from L. recita- 
tioneni. . 

Ryciter, va. to recite; from L. recitare. — 
Der. rrci/atif, reW/ant, recit (verbal subst.). 
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H6clamation, sf. a demand, opposition ; 
from L. reclamationcm. 

Si^clamer, va, to demand ; from L. recla- 
mare. — Dcr. reclame (verbal subst.). 

RECLOUER, va, to renail. See re~ and 
clouer. 

RECLURE, va, to sequester, shut up; from 
L. recludere. For loss of atonic e see 
§ 5*» whence reclud*re ; for dr — r see 
§ 1 68. 

RECLUS, sm, a recluse ; from L. reclusus. 
— Der. rer/i/sion. 

RLCOGNER, va, to knock in again. See re- 
and corner, 

R^COgpiitif, adj, (Legal) ratifying a lia- 
bility ; trom the technical recognition (q. v.) 
formed as Fr. derivatives in -if often arc, 
Ahithout a Lat. original in -ivus, see § 223. 

XldCOg^nition, sf. the act of recognition ; 
from L. recognitionem. 

RECOIFFER, va. to dress again (of hair). 
See re- and coiffer, 

RECOIN, sm. a nook. See re- and coin. 

Hdcoler, va. to read evidence to (a witness), 
verify; from L. recolcre. — Der. recole- 
ment. 

RECOLLER, va. to paste again. Sec re- and 
coller. 

Hdcollet, sm. a Recollct (a religious order) ; 
from L. recollectus. For ct=/see § 168. 
Its doublet is recueille^ q. v. 

tRdeolte, sf, a harvest ; from It. racco//a 
C§ 2.5)- — ^cr. recolitx. 

RECOMMANDER, va. to recommend. See 
re- and commander. — Der. recommanddSA^^ 
recommand2X\oa. 

RECOMMENCER, va, to begin anew. See 
re- and commencer, 

Rdcompenser, va. to recompense. See re- 
aiid compenser. — Der? recompense (verbal 
subst.). 

RECOMPOSER, va. to recompose. See re- 
and composer. — Dcr. recomposiWon. 

RECOMPTER, va, 10 recount. See re- and 
compter. 

R6conciliateur, sm. a reconciler ; from L. 
reconciliatorcin. 

Reconciliation, sf, reconciliation ; from L. 
reconciliationcm. 

R6concilier, va. to reconcile ; from L. re- 
conciliare. — Der. riconcilieXAe, xxrhon- 
c/ 7 /able. 

RECONDUIRE, va. to reconduct. See re- 
and conduire. 

RECONFORTER, va. to comfort, revive. 
See re- and conforter, — Der, reconfori 
(verbal subst.), reconforuuon. 


' reconnaItre, va, to recognise. Sec re- 
and connaitre. — Der. m-on/m/ssable, recon- 
issant, recoM/inissance. 

RECON QlIERIR, va. to reconquer. See re- 
am! conquerir. 

Reconstitution, sf. reconstitution. See 
re- and constitution. 

Reconstruction, sf. reconstruction. See 
re- and construction. 

Reconstruire, va. to reconstruct. Sec re- 
and construire. 

Recopier, va. to recopy. See re- and 
copier, 

RECOQIJILI-ER, va. to curl up, cockle up. 
See re- and coquille. — Dcr. recoquillexwtwX. 

RECORDfciR, va, to remember; from L. re- 
cordari. — Dcr. recors (formerly records^ 
one who remembers, then a witness; in 
which sense it is found as a legal term in 
O. Fr. : it later came to mean an assistant, 
then an armed agent). 

Recorriger, va, to correct anew. Sec re- 
and corriger, 

Recors. sm. a bailifT s follower. Sec recorder. 

RECOUCHKR, vn. to lay flat again, put again 
to bed. See re- and coucher. 

RECOUDRE, va. to sew again. Sec re- and 
coudre. 

RECOUPER, va. to cut again. See re- and 
couper. — Dcr. recoupe (verbal subst.), re- 
coup ettc. 

RECOURBKR, va. to bend round. See re- 
and courhe, 

RECOURIR, vn, to run again, to have re- 
course to ; from L. recurrere. For change 
of accent from recurrere to recurrere 
see Hist. Gram. p. 133; for u^-om see 
§ 97 ; for rr==r sec § 168; for -6re=^ -ir 
see § 59. — Der. recours (see cours). 

RECOUSSE, sf, a retaking, recovery (of a 
captured ship, etc.) ; also written rescousse, 
from L. recussum*, supine of recutere* ; 
the form rescous.se is rather from a sup- 
posed re-ex>cussum *. 

RECOUVRER, va. to recover. Sp. recobrar^ 
It. recuperare, from L. recuperare, by 
regular contr. (see § 52) of recup3r&re to 
recup’rare, whence recouvrer. For u = 
ou see § 97; for p=rz; sec § m. Re- 
couvrer is a doublet of rreuperer^ q. v. — 
Der, recouvrahlCf recouvrAiiec, recouvre- 
nient. 

RECOUVRIR, va, to cover again. See re- 
and couvrir. 

* RECRACHER, va. to |pit out again. See re- 
and cracker. 

^ RECREANCE, sf. provisional possession (of 
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a benefice), recall (in the phrase lettres de 
recreance) ; from the Low Lat. recreden- 
tia * ; for loss of d sec § 1 20 ; for -entia = 
-ance see § 192. 

Il6cr6er, va. to recreate, create anew ; 
from L, rec rearc. — Der. recreation, re'- 
erratif. 

RKCREKR, va. to recreate, amuse. See re- 
aiid cn'er. 

RECREPIR, va. to rough-coat, patch up. 
See re- and crepir. 

RECRIKR, va. to cry out again. See re- 
and ('crier. 

H.6criminer, va. to recriminate; from L. 
re and criminari. — Der. rt'cW;m>iation, 
n'cr/w/«atoire. 

RECRIRE, va. to rewrite; from L. rescri- 
bere. For letu r-changes see ecr 'ire, 

RECROiTRE, vn. to spring again. See re- 
and ennfre. — Der. recrue. 

RECRO(:)iJEVILLER (SE), vpr. to shrivel 
up. Origin unknown. 

RECRU, adj. tired out; p.p. of O. Fr. re- 
croire^ from L. recredere (se)* (sc. to 
entrust oneself to the conqueror, give one- 
self up, av^w oneself to be helpless). For 
creditum = cru see du. 

RECRUE, sf. recruiting. See recroitre.^Dtx. 
recruttx (from 0 . Fr. iiiasc. recrut). 

RECRUTER, va. to recruit. See recrue. 
(IM. Gaston Paris suggests, and Littre 
adopts, an independent origin ; O. Fr. re- 
cluter, wiiich from late L. reclutare*, 
and this from re- and clut, from A. S. chit, 
Engl, clonfj a bit of stulf, rag ; see § 20.) — 
Der. recru/LWT, recrutem&\t, 

t Recta, adv. punctually, right; the L, 
recta. 

Rectangle, S?n. a rectangle ; from L. rect- 
angulus*, found in a 7th-cent. author. — 
Der. /-cc/a/igi/Zaire. 

Recteur, sm. a rector; from L. rcctorem. 
— Der. recioral, rectorat. 

Rectifier, 1/a. to rectify; from L, rectifi- 
care. — Der. rcc/r/f cat ion. 

Rectiligne, adj. rectilinear; from L. recti- 
1 incus. For letter-changes see ligne. 

Rectitude, sf. rectitude; from L. recti- 
tiidi nem. 

t Recto, sm. the right-hand page (in a 
book) ; the L. recto. 

t Rectum, sm. (Anat.) the rectum; the 
L. rectum. ^ 

RE^U, sm. a receipt; weak p.p. of recevoir 
(q.v.). See § 187. » 

RECUEILLIR, va. to gather, cull ; from L. 
recolligere. For loss of g see § 131 ; for 


oolU- = «««■//- see S 76.— Der. rtctuil 

(verbal subst.), reeueiHtment, 

RECUIRE, va. to reheat, anneal. See re- 
and cuire. 

RECULER, va. to move back. See re- and 
cul. — Der. *‘ecul (verbal subst.), recul^t 
(partic. subst.), recu/ade, reculemeni, rectdvf 
a recidows. 

R6cup6rer, va. to recover; from L. recu- 
j>erare. Its doublet is recouvrer, q. v. 

RECURF)R, va. to scour. See re- and ecurer. 

R6cusable, adj. liable to challenge (of a 
witness, a judgment, etc.) ; from L. recu- 
s a b i h' s . For -abilis = -able see affable. 

Recusation, sf. a challenge; from L. re- 
cusationem. 

Rdcuser, va. to challenge (a judge, etc.) ; 
from L. recusare. Its doublet is ruser, 
q.v. 

R^dacteur, .sm. a writer, editor; an i8th- 
cent. word, as if from a supposed L. re- 
dactorem*, from redactum, supine of 
redigere. St^rediger. 

Redaction, sf. the drawing up (of deeds, 
laws, etc.); from a supposed L. redac- 
tionem*, from redactum, supine of re- 
digere. The word is modern. See 
rediger. 

REDAN, sm. (Archit.) a skew-back, redan : 
in 16th cent, reden and redent^ properly a 
toothed-work, as is clearly shown by the 
old spelling; the hnal t easily disappears, 
see § 118; for the. later change from reden 
to redan see andouille. For the etymology 
of redent j see re- and dent. 

Redarguer, va. to reprove; from L. re- 
dargiiere. 

Reddition, sf. a giving in (of accounts); 
from L. redditioneiri. 

REDEFAIRE, va. tb undo again. See re- 
and difuire. 

REDEMAN DER, va. to ask again. See re- 
and demander. 

R6dempteur, sm, a redeemer; from L. 
redemptorem* (found in S. Jerome). 

Redemption, sf. redemption; from L. rc- 
demptionem* (found in Prudentius). Its 
doublet is rangon, q. v. 

REDESCENDRE, vn. to descend again. See 
re- and descendre. 

REDEVABLh^, adj. indebted. See redevoir. 

REDEVANCE, sf. a rent, service. See re- 
devoir. 

REDEVENIR, vn. to become again. See re- 
and devenir. 

REDEVOIR, va. to remain in debt. See re- 
and devoir, — Der. r^/fcvable, redffvance. 
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Btexportstios, »/. re-exportation. See rr- 
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sf. (Legal) an action to set 
aside a contrjct of sale; from L. redhibi- 
tioneni. 

B^hibitoire. adj. setting aside a contract 
of sale; from L. redhibitorius. 
Rudiger, va. to draw out; from L. redi- 
gere. 

Redimer (^Se\ vpr, to redeem oneself; 
from L. redim ere. 

fJRedinffOte, >/. a frock-coat; from EngK 
rtt/tMg-coa/ 2S}. 

REDIRK^ I'.r. to repeat. Sev re- and d/re . — 
Der. rt'dite (partsc. subst.^. 

RKDITE, s/. a repetition See redire. 
R^dondance, s/. redundaticy ; from L. re- 
d u 11 d a n t i a . For -antia = -ance sec § itji; 
for u ==o sec § (>7. 

RMonder, tn. to be redundant ; from L. 

redundarc. For u==o see § 97. 
RKDONNKR., va. to give back. Sec re- and 
donner. 

RFDORFR, va. to regild. See re- and dorer. 
REDOUBLFR, t'<i. to redouble. See re- and 
doubler. — Der. re(/tj«Wemcnt. 
tRedoute, >/. a redoubt; introd. in l6th 
cent, from It. riJotti^ (§ 25). Its doublet is 
reduitf q. v. 

REDOUTER, va. to dread. See re- and 
doiiUr. — Der. rer/of* /able. 

REDRESSER, va. to straigli^en. See re- and 
dresser. — Der. re</resiemetit, redresseot. 
R^ductible, adj. reducible ; a French form, 
as if from a supposed L. rcductibilis *, 
der. from rcductu.s, see r/duire. 

R6ductif, adj. reductive; a Fr. form, as 
if from a supposed L. reductivus*, der. 
from reductus. 

Reduction, af. a reduction ; from L. re- 
* ductioiiem. 

REDUIRE, va. to reduce; from L. redu- 
cere. For ducere — duc’re see § 51; 
for ucr = m> see § 129. — Der. reduit 
(partic. subst.). 

Reduplicatif, adj. reduplicative; a Fr. 
form, as if from a supposed L. rcduplica- 
tivus*, der. from reduplicatus. 
Reduplication, sf. reduplication ; from L. 
reduplicationem. 

Reedification, sf. rebuilding. See re- and 
fUUJicaUrm. 

Reedifier, va. to rebuild. See re- and edi- 
fier. 

Reel, adj. real ; from L. real is*, from rem. 
— Der. reWleinent, 

Reeiection, sf. rc-clection. See re- and 
election. 

r£&lire, va. to re-elect. See re- and elire. 


and exportation. 

Reexporter, va. to re-export. Sec re- ai d 
exporter, 

REFAIRE, v(t. to retnake. Sec re- and/mVe. 

— Der. refait (panic, subst.). 
RKFAI’CIIKR. va. to mow again. Sec re- 
aiu! faucher. 

■Refection, >/. a refection ; from 1 .. refcc- 

I tionvin. 

Isefectoire. sm. a refectory; from eccks. 

I L. rcfcctorium *, propcfly .1 place in 
which one rcficshcb oneself. For -torium 
^-*oire see § 233. 

REFKNDRK, va. to cleave again. See re- 
and fendre. — Der. refend (verbal sub*-!.). 

Refere, SMI. an aj piic.itic'ii to a judge in 
chai.ibers. Sec r»f rer. 

Referendaire, nn. a refer ndary (officer 
connected with the seals) ; from L. referen- 
d.irius. 

Referer, vn. to refer; from L. referre. — 
Der. nferv (partic. subst.). 

REFERMER, va. to restrict. Sec re- and 
ft rmer. 

REFERRER, va. to shoe again. See re- and 
ferrer, 

RKFLECHIR, vn. to reflect. It. r/flettere^ 
from L. rcflectere. For the lumsnal 
change of ct ~ ch see allccher ; for -§pe — 
-ir see Hist. Ciram. p. 130. — Der. rejlechi^ 
ri^ecAisscment, ixrvjlt’chi. 

Rdflecteur, sm. a rcflictor; a Fr. form, as 
it from a L. reflcctorem*. The word is 
mrMlern. 

Refieter, vn. to reflect (light, etc.) ; in f4th 
cent, reflecter^ from L. reflectcrc. For loss 
of c see § 129. — Dcr. reflet (verbal subst.). 

REFLEURIR, vn. to reflourish. See re- and 
fleurir. 

Rdfiexion, sf. a reflexion ; from L. reflex- 
ioncm. Its doublet is nflection. 

Refiner, vn. to flow back; from L. re- 
fluere. 

Refiux, sm. a reflux. See re- and flt/x. 

REFONDRK, va. to recast. See re- and 

’ fondre. — Dcr. refonte (partic. subst., see 
ahsoute). 

Rdformateur, sm. a reformer; from L. 
reformatorem. 

Rdformation, sf. reformatioii ; from L. 
reformationem. 

Rdformer, va. to reform; from L. re for- 
ma fc. — Dcr. nformabXot rt forme (verbal 
subst.). 

Reformer, va. to form anew. See re- and 
former. 
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REFOJJLER, va. to drive back. See and 
fouler, — Der. refoulemtnXt refouloix. 

R(6ficactaire, adj, refractory ; from L. re- 
fractarius. 

B^fracter, va. to refract ; as if from a L. 
refractare*, from refractum, sup. of 
refringere. 

B6fractif, (idj. refractive; from L. refrac- 
ti vus. 

B^fraction, >/. refraction; from L. refrac- 
tioneni. 

REFRAIN, .S/M. burden, refrain (of a song^; 
verbal subst. of O. Fr. refraindre (to break, 
as the refrain breaks a song into equal 
parts). Refraindre is from L. refran- 
gore. Befrdiiggro loses its atonic d 
('•cc § 51); then loses g before r, see 
§ 13 1 ; then an eupiionic d is inserted 
(see Hist. Cirain. p. 73) ; lastly it has a = a/, 
see § 54. 

B^frangiblo, adj. refrangible ; a French 
word, toimcd as if from a supposed L. re- 
frangibilis *, from refrangere. — Der. 
re/roMif/R/Vite, 

RFFRAi*l*El<, va. to strike again. See re- 
and frapper, 

Refr6ner, va. to bridle; from L. refre- 
nare. 

B6f!rig6rant, adj. refrigerant ; from L. re- 
frigerantem. 

Befrig^ration, sf. refrigeration ; from L. 
refriger.itionem. 

B6fringent, adj. refracting; from L. re- 
fringentem. 

REFRtHiNKR (Sfc)), vpr, to frown; from re- 
and O. Fr. fropruer. the origin of which is 
unknr)wn. — Der. reufrogner (the same word 
as refrugnsr; for intercalated n see con- 
cnvdtre'). 

RKFROIDIR, va. to chill, cool. See re- and 
froid. — Der. r^o/V/isstment. 

REFUGE, S/M. a refuge, .shelter; from L. re- 
fugium. For -gmm=-^e see § 242. — 
Der. (se) rifngier. 

B6fugier (Se), vpr. to take shelter. See 
refus;e. — Der. nfugio (partic. subst.). 

REFUSER, va. to refuse ; from I., retlitare 
(to push back, whence to refn.se). The 
change from -tare to -ser is quite un- 
known, and gives reason to think that 
there may have been some such medieval L. 
form as refutiare* (see § 264). Diez 
thinks that the s has arisen from a con- 
fusion between refutare and reousare. — 
Der. refits (verbal subst.). 

B^fUtation, sf. a refutation ; from L. re- 
futationem. 


B^futer, va. to refute; from L. refutare. 

REGAGNER, va. to regain. See re- and 
gagner. — Der. regain (verbal subst.). 

REGAIN, sm. return (of health). See re- 
gagner. 

REGAIN, sm. aftermath ; compd. of re- and 
O. Fr. gain, gaain, and vuin (grass which 
grows in meadows that have been mown) ; 
It. guaime, of Germ, origin, from O. H. G. 
weida, grass, pasture, and weidanjan, to 
pasture (§ 20). For loss of see § 120; 
for loss d unaccented final syllable, see 
§50, whence wei'an; and lastly it be- 
comes gain by wei = gai, see gacker and 
§ 61. 

B4gal, sm. a banquet, entertainment. See 
regaler. 

Begale, sf. the regale (right of the crown to 
receive revenues of vacant benefices) ; from 
L. regalis. Its doublet is royal, q. v. — 
Der. regallew. 

REGALER, va. to regale ; Sp. regalar (§ 26). 
Origin uncertain. — Der. regal (verbal subst.), 
regapAwX, r«gn/ade, rega/ement. 

REG AR DER, va. to look. See re- and gar- 
der. — Der. regard (vcAal subst.), regard- 
ant. 

REGARNIR, va. to refurnish. See re- and 
gartiir. 

tB6gate, sf. a regatta; from It, regatta 
(§ 25 )- 

B6g6n6rateur, sm. a regenerator ; from L. 
regeneratorem*. 

B6geil6ratlon, sf. regeneration ; from L. 
rcgencrationem. 

Beg^nerer, va. to regenerate ; from L. re- 
generarc. 

B6geilt, sm. a regent; from L. regentem. 
— Der. regency, regentcr. 

B6gicide, sm. a regicide; from L. regi- 
cida. 

REGIE, sf. a responsible administration, ex- 
cise-office. See regir. 

REGIMBER, vn. to kick. Origin unknown. 

B^gime, sm. regimen, diet, government, 
system; from L. regimen. 

B^giment, S//I. a regiment; from L. regi- 
me n t u m . — Der. i-egimenfRire. 

B^gion, sf. a region; from L. re gi one m. 

B^gir, va. to govern; from L. regere. — 
Der. regie (paitic. subst.), reg'isseur. 

B6gisseur, sm. a manager. For inchoative 
forms from French verbs see § 228. See 
regir. 

REGJSTRE. See regitre. — Der. enregtstrer. 

REgItRE, s/m. a register, also registre ; from 
L. registrum * (found in Papias) : ' Be- 
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gistrum, liber qui rerum gestarum me- 
moriam continet.’ Begistrum or reges- 
trum is an altered form of regestum, a 
journal, der. from regostus. Begia- 
trum becomes registre, then regitre by 
loss of s, see § 14S. 

R^GLE, sf. a rule; from L. regula. For 
regular loss of u see § 51. 

RfeGLEMENT, sm, a regulation. See regler, 
—Der. reglenientcT^ rvglemenlzite. 

REGLER, va. to regulate; from L. regu- 
lare, by regular coiitr. (see § 52) of regii- 
lare to reg’lare. — Der. rt^glemeiu, ngict, 
reghWt, regUm (its doublet is rrgulateur^ 
q. v.V dereglii, 

tB^glisse, sf. licorice; from Sp. regaliz 
(§ 26). 

REGNE, sm. a reign ; from L. regnum. 

REGNER. vn. to reign ; from L. regnare. 

Begnicole, sm/. a native; from L. regni- 
cola. 

REGONFLER, va, to swell again, inflate. 
See re- and gonjler, — Der. regonjlement. 

REGORGE R, va, to gorge again. See re- 
and gorge. — Der. regorgem^wi, 

REGRATTER, vaf to scratch again, regrate, 
bargain. See re- and gratter, — Der. regrat 
(verbal subst.), regra«ier, regratt^ut. 

REGRETTER, va, to regret; formerly re- 
greter (meaning to pity), compd. of re- and 
the form greter*; of Germ, origin, Goth. 
gretan.Xo greet. — "Oqt. regret (verbal subst.), 
regreWable. 

B^gulariser, va, to set in order; a verb 
formed from L. regularls. See regulier. 
— Der. regulnris^iion, 

B6glllarit6, sf. regularity; a Frtmch deri- 
vative from L. rcgularis, with no Lat. 
form corresponding^ see § 230. 

B^gulateur, sm. a regulator ; a French de- 
rivative from L. rcgiiiatum, p.p. of regu- 
la re, see § 228. Its doublet is regleur, 
q.v. 

Begulier, adj. regular; frc.*i L. regu- 
laris. 

B^habiliter, va. to rehabilitate. Sec re- 
and habiliter. — Der. rehahilitzXxow, 

B^habituer, va. to habituate again. See 
re- and hnbituer. 

REHAUSSER, va. to raise higher. See re- 
and hausser. — Der. rehaussement. 

B^importer, va. to rc-import. See re- and 
importer, 

B^imposer, va, to rc-lmpose. See re- and 
imposer, 

B^imposition, sf. a re-imposition. See re- 
and imposition. 


B^impression, sf. re-impression. See re- 
and impression, 

B^imprimer, va. to reprint. See re- and 
imprimer. 

REIN, sm. the kidney, loins; from L. renem. 
For e = ei see § 61. — Der f*m«tcr. 

REINE, sf a queen ; formerly reine, from L. 
regina. For loss of g see § 131. — Der. 
reiMCtte. 

REINh'TTE, ./. a pippin (apple). For dim. 
in -ette see § 281. See reiue. 

B^installor, va. to reinstall. See re- and 
installer. — Der. n'instalhxion. 

B^integration, sf reinstatement ; from L. 
redintegrationem. For loss of d see 
§ 120. 

Beint6grer, va. to reinstate; from L. red- 
integrare. For loss of d see § 120. 

B6it6ration, sf reiteration; from L. re- 
iterationem. 

Beit6rer, va. to reiterate; from L. reiter- 
are. 

fBeltre, sm. a horseman; introd. in l6th 
cent, from Germ, reiter (§ 27). ' 

REJAILLIR, vn. to gush out. Slc re- and 
jaillir. — Der. re^’mV/issement. 

REJETER, va. to reject ; from L. rejeotare. 
For ot»f see § 129. — Der. rejet (verbal 
subst.), reJeUbhf rejeton, 

REJOINDRE, va, to rejoin. See re- and 
joindre. 

REJOINTOYER, va. to rejoint. See re- and 
joint. 

REJOUER, vn, to play again. Sec re- and 
jouer. 

REJOUIR, va. to delight, rejoice. See re- and 
jouir. — Der. nyoz/issant, ;vyV>wissance. 

RELACHER, va. to slacken, relax ; from L. 
relaxare. For laxare -= lacsare ~ las- 
care (by metathesis) see lache ; for osc — 
dch see § 148 and Hist. Gram. p. 64. Its 
doublet is relaxer^ q.v. — Der. reldche 
(verbal subst,), re/dcAant, reldchemtwX, 

RELAIS, sm, a relay. See relayex. 

RKL*AISSER (SF^), vpr. to stay, sojourn ; from 
L. relaxare; sec laisser. — Der. relais (in 
sense of territory left b.irc by retirement of 
the sea, in the one phrase lais et relais de 
mer). 

RhILANCER, vn. to start anew (hunting 
term). See re- and lancer. 

BelapS, atij. relapsed ; from L. relapsus. 

kfXARGlR, va. to widen. See re- and 
elargir, 

Belator, vn, to relate; from It. relatnre 
(§ 25), dcr. from L. rclaturn, supine of 
referre. 
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Relatif, adj. relative; from L. relativus. 

Relation, .</. a relation; from L. rela- 
tioiieni. 

RELAVER, 1/(1. to wash again. See re- and 
layer. 

Relaxation, tJ. relaxation; from L. re- 
laxationcni. 

Relaxer, va. to release; from L. relaxare. 
Its doublet is relachei\ q. v. 

RELAYER, vn. to relieve (take place of); 
compd. of re- and O. Fr. layer ^ to discon- 
tinue, stop. Layer is of Germ, origin, 
Goth, latan (§ 20). This word- has given 
birth to a Low Lat. type latare*, wlience 
layer (cp. dilatare, di‘layer) \ for loss of 
medial t see § 117, hence layer \ for a — fli 
see § 54. — Dor. relni (verbal subst. of re- 
Inyer^ to stop, properly a halt, rest). 

Rel^guer, va, to banish; from L. rele- 
gare. — Der. relegation. 

RELENT, am, niouldiness; from L. redo- 
lentem, by regular contr. (see § 52) of 
redolentem to red^l^ntem, whence re- 
lefit. Efjf dl~/ see § 16S. 

RELE^'^ER, va. to raise anew ; from L. rele- 
vare. — Der. relit/ (verbal subst., from L. 
relevium. found in many medieval Lat. 
texts : ‘ Et ibi onmes barones concesserunt 

* sibi relevium,’ from an iith-cent. dx)cu- 
ment. Belevium becomes relief by e = 
ie, see § 56; and by final v=/, see § 142), 
relevailles, relt'venient, relevc (partic. subst.), 
relevOe (partic. subst. feni.), relevem, 

RELIEF, sm. a foil, set-olf. See relever, 

RELIEF, am. relief (in art). See relever , — 
Der. bas-;v//^ (sculpture raised on a level 
ground, lit. low relief, opposite to round, 
high relief). 

RELIER, va, to bind ; from L. religare. 
For loss of g see § 1 31. — Der. relieur, 
reliure, re/ia^c, 

Religieux, adJ, religious; from L. religi- 
osus. 

Religion, religion; from L. religionem. 
— Der. religioannirCf corc//g/o;/nairc. 

Reliquaire, >///. a reliquary. Sec relique, 

Reliquat, am. balance (of an account) ; 
from L. reliquatuni. — Der. reliquaUxxQ, 

Relique, af. a relic; from L. reliquiae. — 
Der. re//r/«aire. 

RELIRE, va. to read again. See re- and 
lire, 

Relouer, va, to let, hire, again. See re- 
and louer, 

RELUIRE, vn. to shine; from L. reluoere. 
P'or displacement of Lat. accent (Idcere for 
luo6re) see Hist. Gram. p. 133 » Idoere 


s=luc*re see § 51 ; for ucr=7/ir see Hist. 
Gram. p. 82, and bmir, — Der. re/msant. 

REMANIER, va, to handle again. See re- 
and manier, — Der. remaniemewt, 

REIMARIER, va, to remarry. See re- and 
mnrier, 

REMARC^EK, va. to remark. See re- and 
marquer. — Der. remarque (verbal subst.), 
rem/w-ywable. 

REMBALLER, va. to pack again. See re- 
and emhaller. 

RE)MBARO.UER, va. to re-embark. See re- 
.'iiid embarquer. — Der. rembarquement. 

REMBARRER, va. to repel ; compd. of re-, 
etif and harre. Sec barrer. 

REMBLAYER, va. to embank ; compd. of re- 
and emblayer^ , Etnblayer* is the opposite 
of dehlayer^ q. v. — Der. remblai (verbal 
subst.). 

REMBOtTER, va. to fit in again, clamp (in 
binding), to put an old book into an old 
binding. See re- and emboiter. — Der. rem- 
601/ement. 

REMBOURRER, va. to stuff out. See re-, 
en, and hoiirre. — Der. remhonrremtwx, 

REMBOURSER, va, to leiinburse; compd. 
of re-, en, and bourse, — Der. retnbourse- 
ment, rembourmhlQ. 

REMBRUNIR, va. to make darker, sadden. 
See re-, en, and brune, — Der. retnbrunisse- 
ment. 

REMBUCHER, va. to follow a stag inta 
cover ; see re- and emhucher. 

Remade, sm. a remedy; from L. re me- 
dium. 

Remedier, va. to remedy, cure ; from L. 
remediare. 

REMELER, va. to mix again. See re- and 
meler. 

REMEMBRANCE, sf. remembrance; from 
O. Fr. verb remembrer, which from L. re- 
memorare*. Rememordre *, regularly 
contrd. (sec § 52) to rememrare, be- 
comes remembrer. For rox — mbr see Hist, 
Gram. p. 73. 

Rem6morer, va. to remind; from L. re- 
nt e m o r a r i . — Der. r«Mcmoratif. 

REMERCIKR, va, to thank. See re- and 
merci. — Der. r^w/erciment. 

REMETTRE, va, to remit, put back ; from 
L. remittere. For i = e see § 72. — Der. 
remise (partic. .subst.). 

REMEUBLER, va, to refurnish. See re- and 
meubler. 

Reminiscence, sf, a reminiscence; from 
L. reminiscentia. For -tia»-ce see 
§ * 44 - 
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REMISE, sf. delivery, surrender, job-carriage. 

Sec remettre . — Dcr. remiser. 

Remissible, aiij, pardonable ; from L. 
remissibilts 

Remission, sf, pardon; from L. remis- 
sioneni. 

Remittent, adj, remittant ; from L. remit- 
teiitem. 

REMMENKR, va. to lead back. See re^ and 
emmener. 

RfeMOLADE, sf. a charge (in cookery). 
From remoudre (q v.), through p.p. re- 
moulu. 

REMONTER, va. to rcinoiiiit. See re- and 
wmter. — Der. remoute (verbal sub^t.), re- 
/rion /age. 

REMONTRER, va. to remonstrate. See re- 
and montrer. — Dcr. renvjntruwX^ remon- 
/rance. 

t Remora, sm. (Ichlh.) an obstacle, hin- 
drance, remora; tlie L. remora. 

REMORDRE, vn. to bite again; from L. re- 
mordere. For erroneous alteration of 
accent (mordere instead of mordere) see 
Hist, Gram. p. 133. — Der. rtm jrds (verbal 
subst.). 

REMORDS, sm. remorse. See remordre. 

REMORCy^’E, .</. towing; formerly remolque^ 
from L. reniulcuin. For u - 0 see § 9S ; 
for 1 — r see § 157. — Der. remorquQKy re- 
morqutax. 

REM( 5 uDRE, va. to grind again. See re- 
and moudre . — Dcr. remoub (formerly re- 
mohf verbal subst. of remoldre^ primitive 
form of moudre; for ol=^ou see § 157), 
remoulade. reuioiAeur. 

RhlMOULEUR, sm. a grinder. See remou- 
dre. 

REMOUS, sm, an eddy. See remoudre. 

REMPAILLER, va, to iiew-bottorii (a chair 
with straw). Score-, en, and paille. 

REMPARER (SE),i;/vr. to fortify oneself (for 
defence); compd. of re- and emparer . — 
Der. rempart (formerly rempnry a more 
correct form, rempar being a verbal subst. 
of r emparer). 

REMPART, sm. a rampart. See remparer. 

REM PLACER, va. to replace. Sec re- and 
emplacer. — Dcr. retnpla^mX^ remplacemciit. 

RhlMPLACjE, .sm. a filling up (c.isks) ; der. 
from remplir^ q* v. ; cp ravage from ravir, 

REMPLIR, vn. to fill up. See re- and evi- 
plir. — Der. rem/Vissage. 

REMPLOYER, va. to employ again. Sec re- 
and employer. — Der. remploi (verbal subst.). 

REMPLUMER, va. to feather again. See 
plume. 


REMPOCHER, va. to pocket again. See re- 
and empocher, 

REM PORTER, va. to carry back. Sec re- 
and emporter, 

REMPOTKR, vn. (Hortic.) to pot again. See 
pot. — Der. rempotz^e. 

REMUK-MENAGE, sm. a rummage. See 
reviuer and jnmngt 

REMUER, va. to move, stir. See re- and 
mwer. — Der.remwaut, remwage, remwement, 
rm/zf-menage. 

Hemundrateur, sm, a re warder ; from L. 
rcmniieratorem. 

Remuneration, sf. remuneratioii ; from L. 
reiniiiierationejii. 

Rdmundratoire, adj. remunerative ; .1 
French der. from n'mum'rer, <|. v. 

Rdmunerer, va. to remuneiale ; from L. 
remnnerare. 

RENACLF.R, vn. to snort, smilV; formerly 
renaqiier^ original.y rtnasquer. Origin un- 
known. 

RK.NaITRE, vn. to be bom again, revive; 
from L. renascere*. Nasoere, regu- 
larly contrd. lonascro (see § 51), becomes 
nas're by loss of c, see hois ; tfico ftaistre 
by intercalation of t (.see Ulst. Gram. p. 
74> ; and by a -of (^ee § 54): then 
tutilre by loss of s (see § 
re/ioissant (whence m/nissance). 

Rdnal, adj. (Anat.) renal ; from L. rc- 
ualis. 

RENARD, s?n. a fox ; formrrlv regtmrd, f)l 
hist, origin, see § 33. Maislre Regnard 
is the surname of the fox in the Roman de 
Keiiaid, a satirical work wliich had an 
unrivalled popularity in the middle ages. 
Malfre Regnnrd properly - zt/o//re Ruse. 
Regnardhof Germ, origin, Cjerm. rt'ginhart, 
winch .signifies Irard or good of counsel. For 
regnnrd ^ renard § 131; for details of 
changes of sense see haudet. The name 
Renard began to supplant the O. Fr. goupil 
(from L. vulpecula) in the I2tli cent. 
— Der. renard^:, rtffiort/cau, renardxvre. 

RENCALSSER, va. (Hortic.) to put into a 
box again. Sec re- and encaisser. — Der. 
rnicniys-Agd. 

RENCIllCRIR, van. to outbid again, make 
dearer, make nice. Sec re- and enchvrir.-- 
L^er. renchvri (panic. .‘«ub.n.), rtnchrrhsc 
inent. ^ 

RENCHERISSEMENT, sm. rise of price 
again. See rt.nch<‘rir. 

RKNCOGNER, va. to push one into a corner 
See e«, and cogner. 

RENCONTRER, va. to meet ; c ,mpd. of ri 
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and O. Fr. encontrer (see encontre). — Dcr. 
rencontre (verbal subst.). 

RENDEZ-VOUS, sm. an appointment, rendez- 
vous. A phrase used as a subst. See 
rendre and vous. 

RKNDORMIR, va. to lull to sleep again. 
See re- and endonnir, 

RENDOUDLER. va. to turn in. make a tuck 
(in clothes). See re-, ew, and doubler. 

RENDRii, va. to return, restore. It. rendere, 
from L. rendere*, in Carolingian docu- 
ments. Hendere is a n.'isalised form of 
rcddere : for intercalated n see concomhre. 
— Her. rewte (from L. rendita*, rent, in 
medieval Lat. dociiment.s, strong panic, 
siihst. of rendere*; for loss of atonic i 
: for loss of d before t, sec Hist. 
(Irani, p. Si), re«rfant, rtfwr/ement. 

RENOLRCIR, va. to harden again. See 
re- and endurcir. 

RftNE, >./. :i rein. It. redina^ from a supposed 
late L. retina*, sf. of retinere, properly 
a leather strap used to stop, hold in, a 
horse, cfc. Hetina, contrd. regularly (see 
§ 51) to ret'na, becomes rcne\ for tns=/i 
.sec § 16S. 

fRen^gat, a renegade; from It. rm- 
ne^a^o 25). Its doublet is renie. 

RENKKRSiER, va. to shut up. See re- and 
enfermer. 

RENKLER, vn. to swell. Sec rc* and enjler. 

Dtr. reuji emawX. 

RENECINCER, va. to pull down (over one’s 
eyes). See re- and eji/oticer. — Der. renfonce- 
111 cut. 

KEN FORCER, va. to reinforce. See re-, en, 
and f(,rce. — Dcr. renfort (verbal subst.), 
rt 7 //.rct'inent. 

RENGAOER, va. to re-engage. See re- and 
enffa/rer. — Der. re/igageiw c nt. 

RENGAINKR, va. to sheathe. Sec iv- and 
eus^ainer. 

RENGORGER (SE\ vpr. to bridle up, carry 
the h'-ad high. Sec re- and €ngorf(cr. 

RENGRAISSKR, va. -to fatten again. See 
re- and eugraisser. 

RENIER. va. to deny again. Sec re- and 
uier. — Der. jY///able, renieur, reniement. 

RE^NIFLICR, vn. to snift' .at; compd. of re- 
and O. Fr. nijUri of Germ, origin, Low 
Germ, w.y, the nose (§ 27). 

tRenne, sm. the reindeer; from Swed. 
ren (§ 27). 

KF:N 0 MMER, va. to name again. See re- 
and nnvimer. — Der. renom (verbal subst.), 
renoinnwv. (partic. subst.), renommo. 

RENONCER, va. to renounce; from L. re- 


nuntiare. For uso see § 97 ; for -tiare 
«-cer see § 264. — Der. renonce (verbal 
subst.), renoncemtni. 

Renonciation, sf. renunciation; from L. 
renuntiationem. For u — o see § 97; 
for ti ci see agencer, 

Renoncule, s/. a ranunculus ; from L. ra- 
nunculus (found in Pliny). Its doublet is 
grenouille, q. v. 

RENOUEE, sf. (Bot.) polygonium, knot- 
berry. See renouer. 

RENOUER, va. to tie anew. See re- and 
nouer. —Der. renouoQ (partic. subst.), renou- 
eur, renouemfiwt. 

RENOUV^EAU, sm. spring-time. See re- and 
nouveau. 

RENOUVELER, va. to renew ; from L. re- 
uovellare (found in Columella). For 6 
~ou sec § 76; and for reduction of 11 — / 
see § 158. — Der. renouvellemewt. 

i^eiiovation, sf. renovation ; from L. rc- 
novationcm. 

RENSEIGNER, va. to inform. See re- and 
enseigner. — Der. refiseigneinent. 

RF'NTE, sf. income, revenue. See rendre. — 
Der. rentQV^ re«.'e, r^///ier. 

RENTOILTCR, va. to pul fresh linen to. See 
toile, — Der. rentoihge. 

RENTRAIRE, va. to fine-draw. See re-, 
en, and traire. — Der. rentraitort, renlrny- 
eur. 

RENTRER, va to return, re-enter. See rc- 
and entrer. — Der. r entrant, renlro^ (partic. 
subst.). 

RENVERSER, va. to reverse ; compd. of re- 
and O. Fr. enverser, which is from envers, 
q. V. — Der. renversQ, rc//ve;*iement, renverse 
(verbal subst.). 

RENVIER, va. to place a farther sum on the 
game ; compd. of O. Fr. envier (a term used 
in gambling), from L. re-invitare ♦, 
Whence verbal sm. envi, a challenge, wheuce 
the phrase a Venvi. For reduction of ei 
to i see § ro2, note i ; for i — c see § 72. 
For loss of t sec § 117; for -are = -er 
see § 263. 

RENVOVER, va. to send again. See re- and 
envoyer. — Der. renvoi (verbal subst.). 

R^ordination, .f. reordination. See re- 
am] ordination. 

R^ordonner, va. to rcordain. See re- and 
ordonner. 

RAorganiser, va. to reorganise. See re- 
am] organiser . — Der. n'orgaw/salion. 

R&ouverture, sf. reopening. See re- and 
onverture. 

REP A IRE, sm. a den, lair, originally dwelling 
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(of any kind). For restriction of meaning 
in modern Fr. see § 13. Repnire is verbal 
subst. of O. Fr. repairer ^ to reiiirn home. 
Repairer is from L..repatriare*, found in 
Isidore of Seville. Repatriare becomes 
repairer by attraction of i, whence a* 
at, see § 54, 3, and Hist* Gram. p. 77; 
for tr = r see § 168. 

REPAI'TRE, va. to feed. See re- and paitre. 
— Der. repu. {Paitre also in O. Fr. had a 
. p.p. /w, which remains in tlie language of 
fiilconry, un faucon qui a pu.) 

REPANDRE, va. to pour out. Ste re- and 
epandre. 

Reparable, adj. reparable; from L. repar- 
abilis. 

REPARAITRE, vn. to reappear. See re- and 
paraitre, 

B^parateur, sm. a repairer ; from L. re- 
paratorem. 

Reparation, s/. a reparation; from L. 
reparationem. 

RAparer, va. to repair; from L. reparare. 
REPARLER, vn, to speak again. See re- 
and parler. 

REPARTI R, vn, to depart again, reply. See 
re- and partir, — Der. reparlit (partic. subst.). 
REPARTIR, vn. to divide, dispense. See 
partir. — Der. n'/or/iteur, repart\i\ov\. 
REPAS, sm. a repast ; from L. repastus * 
(found in Merov. documents): ‘Nullum ibi- 
dem praesumantexerccredomfnatum, non ad 
mensionaticos aut repastos exigendo/ from 
a 7th-cent. formula. Repastus is an inten- 
sive compd. of pastus. Repastus becomes 
repas by st=s, found in post, puh, etc. 
See § 118. 

REPASSER, va. to repass. See re- and passer. 

— Der. r^/assage, repasscusc. 

REPAVER, va. to repave. Sec re- and paver. 
RKPfeCHER, va, to fish up again. See re- 
and lecher. 

REPEINDRE, va. to repaint. Sec re- and 
peindre. — Der. repeint (^partic. subst.). 
Repenser, vn. to think again. Sec re- and 
penser. 

REPENTANCE, sf, repentance. See repentir. 
REPENTIR, vn. to repent ; compd. of re- and 
O. Fr. pentir. This old word represents L. 
poenit^re (for oe = e sec.§ 103), whence 
penitere, whence pentir, by regular contr. 
(see § 52) of penitdre to pen’tdre: for 
■ere*!-ir see Hist. Gram. p. 130. — Der. 
repentir (subst.), repent^wX (whence re- 
pentance). * 

REPERCER, va, to repicrce. See re- and 
^ercer. 


Repercussion, stn. reverberation; from L. 
rcpcrcussionem. 

RApercuter, va. to reverberate; from L. 
repercutere. 

REPERDRE, va. to lose again. See re- and 
perdre, 

Repdre, sm. a bench-mark ; verbal subst. of 
L. reperire. 

Repertoire, sm. a repertory; from L. re- 
pertorium. 

R6p6ter, va. to repeat; from L. repel ere. 
— Der. n'/'<VaiIler. 

R6pAtiteur, sm. a tutor, (Naut.) a re- 
peating ship; from L. repetitorem, der. 
from repetere. 

Repetition, sf. a repetition; from L. rc- 
petitionem. 

REPEUPLER, va. to repeople. See re- and 
peiipler. — Der. repeuplemtnt. 

REPIT, sm. a respite; fornuTly respit. It. 
rhpetto, from L. respectus, considera- 
tion, whence indulgence, whence delay, in 
which sense the word is found in Carol, 
texts: ‘Et si comes Infra su|vadictarum 
noctium numcrum mallum suum non habii- 
crit, ipsum spatium usque ad mallum conii- 
tis exteudatur, ct delude detur ci spatium 
ad respectum ad soptem noctes,’ from a 
Capitulary of a.d. 819. Respectus be- 
comes respit (for ect = // see § 129), then 
repit, by loss of s (see § 1 48). Repit is a 
doublet of respect, q. v. 

REPLACER, vn. to replace. Sec re- and 
placer. 

REPLANTER, va. to replant. Sec rc- and 
planter. 

rkplAtrer, va. to replaster. See re- and 
pi litre, — Der. reph'i tra gc . 

Replet, adj. replete; fioin L. rep Ictus. — 
Der. repletion. 

REPLIER, va. to fold again. Sec re- and 
plier. Its doublets arc reployer, repliquer, 
q.v. — Der. repli (verbal subst.). 

Repliquer, va. to reply; from L. repli- 
care. Its doublets are replier, reployer. — 
Der. re.plique (verbal subst,). 

REPLONGER, va. to replungc. See re- and 
plonger. 

Repolir, va. to repolish. Sec re- and polir. 

RKPONDRE, va. to rc} ly; formerly re- 
spottdre, from L. respond^re, whence re- 
spdndere (sec Hist. Gram. p. 1 35), whence 
by regular coiiir. (sec § 51) respond’ro, 
whence reprmdre, by loss of s (see § 148). 
(The O. Fr. repondre, to replace, is more 
correctly formed from reponere with Joss 
of the atonic penult, and intercalation of 
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euphonic d). — Dcr. repondant, repons (for- 
merly respons, strong partic. subst. of L. 
responsus), n'ponse (fern, of repons, L. 
respousa). 

REPONS, 4m. a liturgical response. See re- 
potidre. 

REPONSE, i/. an answer. See repondre. 

Reporter, va, to report ; from L. repor- 
tarc. — Der. report (verbal subst.). 

REPOSER, vn. to rest, repose. See re- and 
poser. — Der. repos (verbal subst.), reposoir, 
reposv. 

REPOUSSER, va. to thrust back. See re- 
and pousser. — Der. repoussant, repoussoir, 
reponssemeut. 

Reprehensible, ndj. reprehensible; from 
L. reprchensibilis. 

Reprehension, s/. blame; from L. repre- 
hens ion em. 

REPRENDRE, va. to take back. See re- 
and prendre. 

t Represaille, sf. a reprisal; from It. 
ripresaglia (§ 25). The word is more 
conimonty used in the plur. 

. Representatif, adj. representative ; as if 
from a supposed L. repraeseiitativus*, 
which did not exist. For French deri- 
vatives in -if see § 223. 

Representation, sf. a representation; from 
L. repracsentationem. 

Representer, va. to represent; from L. 
repracseiitare. — Der. representaoU 

Repressif, adj. repressive ; from L. re- 
pressivus*, from repressus. 

Repression, sf. repression; from L. re- 
pressioiicm*. 

Reprimands, sf a reprimand ; from L. 
reprimciida. — Der. nfr inlander. 

Reprimer, va. to repress; from L. repri- I 
mere. — Der. repriniahXe. 

REPRIS, sm. a person retaken. Sec re- and 
pris. 

REPRISE, sf. a retaking, recovery. See re- 
and prise. 

Reprobateur, sm. a reprover; from L. 
reprobatorem. 

Reprobation, sf. reprobation; from L. 
reprobationem. 

REPROCHER, vn. to reproach. Prov. re- 
propchar, from L. ropropiare*, der. from 
prope, near (cp. L. ob-jicere, which is 
both ‘to place before’ and ‘to reproach’; 
also Germ, vor-rachen, which is both ‘to 
approach * and * to reproach.* So repro- 
piare is ‘to bring near the eyes,’ ‘lay 
before one’s eyes,* ‘to blame*). For -piare 
9 Bt-cher, by consonification of i and loss of 


■preceding consonant, see Hist. Gram. p. 65. 
— Der. reproche (verbal subst.), repro^- 
able, irreprochahXt, 

Reproducteur, sm. a reproducer. See re- 

aiid producteur. 

Reproductible, adj. reproducible. See 
re- and proauctible. — Dcr. reproductihiliio. 

Reproduction, sf. reproduction. See re- 
and production, ^ 

REPRODUIRE, va. to reproduce. See re- 
and produire, 

REPROUVER, va, to prove anew. See re- 
and proiiver. 

REPROUVER, va. to reprove ; from L. re- 
probare. B'or 6 = om see § 76; for b = v 
see § 113. — Der. reprouve (partic. subst.). 

Reps, sm, ‘reps’ (a textile fabric). Origin 
unknown. 

Reptile, sm. a reptile; from L. repti- 
lis. 

R^publique, sf. a republic ; formerly res- 
puhlique, from L. respublica. For loss of 
s see § 148. — Der. rcpuhlicam, republic- 
anisme. 

Repudiation, sf. repudiation ; from L. re- 
pudiatioiiem, 

Repudier, va. to repudiate; from L. re- 
pudiate. 

R6pugner, vn. to be repugnant (to) ; from 
L. repugnarc, — Der. repugnawi (whence 
repugnance). 

Repulsif, adj. repulsive ; as if from a sup- 
posed L. form repulsivus*; for French 
derivatives in -z/see § 223. 

Repulsion, sf repulsion; from L. repul- 
sioneni. 

Reputation,.^, reputation: from L. repu- 
tationem. 

Reputer, va. to repute, esteem; from L. 
re put a re. 

REQUERIR, va. to request, summon; from 
L. requirere. For i — e see § 72; for 
fire = ir see Hist. Gram. p. 1 30. — Der. reqms, 
from L. requisitus, regularly contrd. 
(after change of accent from requisitus to 
requisitus), see § 51, to requis’tus, 
whence requis ; for 8t*s see repas, 

REQUETE, sf. a petition ; formerly requeste. 
It. richiesta, from L. requisite, properly 
a thing required, asked for, whence sense of 
petition, request. In a Lat. charter (loth 
cent.) we find ‘requistam fecerunt* for 
‘they made a request.* Requisite (see 
under requirir) regularly contrd. (see § 51) 
to requis’ta becomes requeste by i = e (see 
§ 7a), then requite by loss of 5 (see 

§ 148). 


Z 
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t Requiem, sm, a requiem; the L. 
requiem. 

Requin, sm. a shark. Origin unknown. 
Littre accepts the popular notion that 
requin is only a vulgar form of requiem 
(q. V.), indicating that the man seized by this 
shark must perish, and that there is nothing 
to be done except to sing his requiem. 

REQLlINQUJfR (SE), vpr. to spruce up one- 
self. From re~ and L. quinquare*, to 
clean, a little-used Latin word, which sur- 
vives in the Roman Speech. (Littrd.) 

REQUIS,/*./. and sm, a demand. See requirir. 

Requisition, .«/. a requisition ; from L. 
requisitionem. 

Requisitoire, sm. a public prosecutor's 
address, speech ; as if from a L. requi- 
sitorium*, der. from requirere. For 
French derivatives in -mre see § 233. 

Rescinder, i/n. to rescind; from L. rescin- 
dere. 

Rescision, sf, annulment (of deeds, etc.) ; 
from L. rescisionem. 

RESCOUSSE, sf, a leap back (in fencing). 
See e^cQusse. 

Rescription, sf, an order, cheque; from 
L. rcscriptionem. 

Rescrit, sm. a rescript; from L. rescrip- 
tum. For pt=/ see § 168 and Hist. 
Gram. p. 65. 

RESEAU, sm. network, wirework; formerly 
mf/. It. reticelloy from L. reticellum*, 

• dim. of rete. Betic 611 um, regularly 
contrd. (see § 52) to ret'cellum, be- 
comes re.ye/. For to=c see § 168; for 
c — s see § 129; for -ellum = -erttt see § 
282. Rheau is a doublet of resille. 

i'R^S^da, sm. (Dot.) reseda, mignonette; 
jhe L. reseda. 

RESERVER, va. to reserve ; from L. reser- 
vare. — Der, reserve (verbal subst.), reserv- 
oir, reserve. 

Resident, sm. a resident ; from L. residen- 
t e m . — Der. residence. 

Rdsider, v/f. to reside (at); from L. resi- 
dcrc. 

Rdsidu, sm. a residuum ; from L. resi- 
duum. 

Resignation, sf, a resignation; from L. 
resignationern from resigiiatus. See 
rSsigner. 

Rdsi^er, va. to resign, lay down (office ) ; 
from L. resignare. — Der. re.sig’nant. 

R£S 1 LLE, .f. small net-work ; either altered 
form of O. Fr. resel, rheau, or a corrup- 
tion of O. Fr. rheiul, which answers to L. 
vetiolum (a little net, in Apuleius). 


^RESSAC. 

ResiUer, va. to cancel; from L. resilire. 
— Der. rcsiV/ement, r<’s/ 7 iation. 

Resine, sf. rosin; from L. resin a. 

Resinoux, adj. resinous; from L. rcsi- 
iiosus. 

Resipiscence, sf, repentance; from L. 
rcsipiscentia. 

Resistance, sf. resistance. See resister. 

Resistor, vn. to resist; from L. re si store. 
— Der. rrsfs/ant. resistance. 

R6bo1u, m/;. resolute ; from L. rcsolutus. 
See rhoudre. For -utus = -w sec § 201 . — 
Der.. \rresolu. 

Resoluble, adj, resoluble; from L. resolu- 
bilis. 

Resolution, sf. resolution ; from L. reso- 
lution em (used in this sense in Ulpian). — 
Der. irresolution. 

Resolutoire, adj. (Legal) subsequent; from 
L. resolutorius. 

Resolvant, adj. resolvent; from L. resol- 
ventem. 

Resonnance, sf. resonance; from L. re- 
sonantia. ^ 

RfiSONNER, vn. to resound ; from L. reso- ■ 
nare. For n = ;m see ennemi. — Der. re- 
sonn'AUt, resontiement. 

Resorption, sf, resorption; from L. re- 
sorptioncm *, from rcsorberc. 

RfiSOUDRE, va. to solve, resolve; from L. 
resolvere. For -solvere - -sow(fre see ab- 
soudre. — Der. resous (from resoudre, cp. 
ahsous from ahsoudre. The Academy still 
allows the use of this word in the phrase 
hrouillard resous en pluie). 

Respect, sm. respect; from L, respectus. 
Its doublet is npit, q. v. — Der. respecter, 
respect Abie. 

Respectif, adj. respective; from L. respcc- 
tivus, from respectus. 

Respectueux, adj. respectful; as if from 
a supposed L. respectuosus*, from re- 
spectus. For French derivatives in -eux 
see § 229. — Der. \r respectueux. 

Respiration, sf. respiration ; from L. 
rcspiratioiiem. 

Respirer, va. to respire; from L. res pi- 
rare. — Der. mpfrable, respirAXoxie. 

Resplendir, vn. to shine brilliantly ; from 
L. resplendcrc. — Der. resplendissAnX, re- 
splendissemenX. 

Responsable, adj. responsible ; as if from 
a supposed L. responsabilis’*’, from rc- 
sponsa. 

Ressac, sm. surf. Verbal subst. of the 
O. Fr. resacher to withdraw, from re* and 
O. Fr. sacher. 
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RESSAISIR, vn, to seize again. See rtf- and 
saisir. 

RESSASSER, va. to sift again, examine 
closely. See re- and sasser, 

RESSAUTER, vu. to leap again, (Archit.) to 
stand out of line. See re- and sauter » — 
Dcr. re'ssaut (verbal subst.). 

RESSEMBLER, vn. to be alike, resemble. 
See re- and semhler. — Dcr. ressembhwX. 
(whence ressemblance), 

RKSSKMKLER, va. to new sole (boots). See 
re- and sennlle. — Der. ressemelsige. 

RKSSKMER, va. to sow again. See re- and 
semer. 

RKSSENTIMENT, sm. a slight attack, touch, 
attack, resentment. See ressenfir. 

RESSENTIR, va. to feel. See re- and sentir. 
— Dcr. ressefitimcnt. 

RESSKRRER, va. to replace, tie again, 
tighten. See re- and serrer. — Der. res- 
serrement, resserre. 

RESSORT, sm. a spring, elasticity. See res- 
snrfir. 

RESSORTIR, vn. to go out again. See re- 
and sortir. — Der. ressori (verbal subst., pro- 
perly that which goes out again, rebounds). 

RESSORTIR, vfi. to be in the jurisdiction 
(of) ; used with the prep, h ; formerly 
resortir, from L. resortiri, which in 
medieval Lat. signified * to be in the 
jurisdiction of.* — Der. ressort (judicial), 
m.Nor/issant. 

RESSOUDER, va. to resolder. See re- and 
souder. 

RESSOURCE, sf. a resource. See source. 

RESSOUVENIR (SE),v/>r. to remember. See 
re- and souvenir. — Dcr. ressouvenir (verbal 
subst.). 

RESSUER, vn. to sweat (of metals). See 
re- and suer. — Der. ressuzge. 

B.es8UBciter, va. to bring to life again; 
from I., resuscitarc. 

RESSUYER, va. to dry again. See re- and 
essuyer. 

Restauration. sf. restoration; from L. 
restaurationem. 

Restaurer, va. to restore, re-establish; from 
L. rcstaurare. — Der. restaurzwX, restaur- 
ateur. 

RESTER, vn. to remain ; from L. restare. 
— Dcr. rcs/ant (partic. subst.), reste (verbal 
subst.). 

Restituer. va. to restore ; from L. resti- 
tucre. — Der. rtfsftVwable. 

Restitution, .s/. restitution; from L. resti- 
tutionem. 

RESTREINDRE, va. to restrict; from L. 
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restringere. For .striiigere— 

see astreindre. 

Restrictif, adj. restrictive; as if from a 
supposed L. restrictivus *, from re* 
strictus. For French derivatives in -if 
see § 223. See restreindre. 

Restriction, sf. a restriction ; from L. re- 
strictionem. 

Restringent, adj. restringgit; from L. 
restringentem. 

R^sulter, vn.xo result ; from L. resultare. 
— Der. resultsiX, r«W/ante. ** 

R^SUmer, va. to resume; from L. resu- 
nier#*. — Der. resume (partic. subst.). 

Resurrection, sf. a resurrection ; from L, 
resurrectionem. 

RETABLE, sm. (Archit.) a reredos ; a contrd. 
form of ritre-tabUt see arrv're and table. 

RETABLIR, va. to re-establish. See re- and 
eiablir. — Der. re/aWissement. 

RETAILLER, va. to cut anew, mend (pens). 
See re- and tailler. — Der. retaille (verbal 
subst.). 

RETAPER, va. to comb (hair) the wrong 
way. See re- and taper. 

RETARD, sm. delay. See retarder. 

RETARDER, va. to delay; from L. re- 
tardare. — Der. retard (verbal subst.), 
rtf/m/ataire, rtffardation. 

RETEINDRE, va. to dye anew. See rtf* and 
teindre, 

RETENDRE, va. to stretch out again. See 
re- and tetidre. 

RETENIR, va. to retain; from L. retinere. 
For i = tf see § 68; for -ere=ss-/r see 
Hist. Gram. p. 130. — Der. retenae (verbal 
subst.). 

Retention, sf. retention; from L. reten- 
tion e rn . — Der. reVtfr*/io«naire. 

RETENTIR, vn. to resound, re-echo; coippd. 
of re- and O. Fr. tentir, which from L. 
tinuitire * for tinnitare. Tinnitire, 
regularly contrd. (see § 52) to tinn’tire. 
becomes .0. Fr. tentir. For in^en see 
§ 72. — Der. rtf/tfw/issant, rtf/tfndssement. 

RETENUE, sf. reserve, prudence. See. re- 
tenir. 

Rdtiaire, sm. a retiarius (gladiator) ; from 
L. retiarius. 

Reticence, sf. reticence; from L. reti- 
centia. 

Reticule, sm. a reticule, little net, lady's 
little purse; from L. reticulum. — Der. 
rd/iVwfaire, r^ticulo. 

RETIF, adj. restive ; formerly restif, properly 
a horse which refuses to stir. Restif It. 
restivo, is as if from a supposed L. re- 
Z2 
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ativos ♦, deriv, of reatare. For French K£TR£CIR, va, to narrow, straiten. See 
derivatives in -i/ see § 223. For loss of s re- and trecir , — Der. re?/n*cissement, 
see§ 148; for v«/ see § 142. RETREMPER, va, to temper (iron) anew. 

Itdtine, sf, the retina ; as if from a supposed See re- and tremper, 

L. retina*, der. from rote, a net. Retine B6tribuer, va, to reward; from L. re- 
ts properly a net-like membrane ; cp. Germ. tribuere. 

netz-haut. Retribution, sf, retribution ; from L. rc- 

RETIRER, va, to withdraw, remove. See tributionciii. 

re- and tirer. — Der. re/fro, retirement, Retroactif, adj. retroactive ; from L. rctrt) 
RETOMBER, vn, to fall again. See re- and and Er. acti/^ q. v. — Der. retroactivhv. 

tomber. — Der. retomhee (partic. subst.). Retroaction, &f. retroaction ; compd. of 

RETONDRE, va, (Archit.) to clean oft*; L. retro and ac//o/i (q. v.). 

from L. retundere. For u = o see § 98; R^troc^der, va. to rc:ussign ; from L. re- 
fer loss of atonic o see § 51. trocedere. — Der. nVrocesMDii. 


RRTORDRE, vn, to relwist. See r£- and 
tordre. Its doublet is rvtorquer, q. v. 

Retorquer, va, to retort; from L. retor- 
quere. 

RETORS, adj. twisted ; from L. retortus 
(found in Martial). For the continuance 
of s see § 149. The word is the regular 
ancient partic. of retorder. 

Retorte, s/. a retort ; from L. retorta, 
properly a vessel of distorted form. 

RETOUCHER, va. to retouch. See re- and 
toucher, — Der. retouche (verbal subst.). 

RETOUR, stn. a winding, return. Sec tour, 

RETOURNER, vn, to return. See re- and 
tourner. — Der. retourne (verbal subst.). 

RETRACER, va, to retrace. See re- and 
tracer. 

Retractation, $f, a retractation; from L. 
rctractationem. 

Retractor, va, to retract; from L. rc- 
tractare. Its doublet is retraiter. 

Retractile, adj, retractile; der. from re- 
tractus. For learned French forms in 
•lie see § 250, note 2. 

Retraction, sf, (Med.) retraction ; from L. 
retractionem. 

RETRAIRE, va, to withdraw ; from L. 
retrahere. Trahere becomes traire as 
follows: the form tragere is found in 
Merov. Lat.; this was regularly reduced to 
trag’re (see § 51), whence by loss of g 
(see § 1 31), and (see § 54), we get 

traire, — Der. retrail (from L. retractus ; 
for at — it see $ 129), retrailo (act of re- 
tiring, from L. retracta). 

RETRAIT, «m. shrinkage, contraction (of 
metals). See retraire, 

RETRA'ITE, sf, the act of retreating. Sec 
retraire. — Der. retrait(i. 

RETRANCHER, vn. to cut off, retrench. 
See re- and trancher, — Der. retrfmchemewl. 

RETRAVAILLER, va. to work again. Sec * 
re- and travailler. 


Retrogradation, .«/. retrf>grcssioii ; from 
L. retrogradiitioneni. 

Retrograde, adj. retrograde : from L. rc- 
trogradns. 

R6trograder, vn. to retrograde; from L. 
ret rog rad arc. 

RETROUSSER, va. to tic up, tuck up. Sec 
re- and trous&er. — Der. r^/ro//.sstmeiit, re- 
/roMs.sis. 

RETRO UVER, va, to find .igain* See re- 
and trouver. 

RETS, sm, a net, snare ; O. Fr. rots, rez ; the 
spelling rets is a i6th-cent. modernism. 
The O. Fr. form, which was fern., repre- 
sents not the sing, rete, but the' plur. 
retia; which was treated in early French 
as if it was a fern, form ; a phenomenon by 
no means rare. See Hist. (iram. p. 97. 

Reunion, sf. a reunion. See re- and union, 

R^unir, va. to reunite. See re- and unir. 

REUSSIR, vn. to succeed, thrive ; compd. of 
re- (q.v.) and of O. Fr. which from 
L. ezire. Exire, changing x to .<..v (see 
§ 150) and e to i (see § 5g), becomes 
O. Fr. issir, whence ussir by influence of It. 
riuscire (the word is of 1 6th-ccnt. origin) ; 
there are a few instances in French of 
the substitution of u for i, as fumier from 
flmarium. 

tR6ussite, sf, success; from It, riuscita 
(§ 25). 

REVALOIR, va. to return (good, evil). See 
re- and valoir. 

REVANCHIi), sf, retaliation, revenge. See 
revancher. 

REVANCHER, va, to defend (from attack) ; 
from L. revindioore, by regular contr. 
(see § 52) of vindic^re to vind’eare. 
The d between two consonants is dropped, 
see Hist. Gram. p. 81; for -care =^-cher, 
see pencher; for in = en = an sec § 72, 
note 4. — Der. revanche (verbal subst.). 
r£vasser. vn, to muse, dream. See reve. 
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The termination •asur is somewhat con- 
temptuous. — Der, rivasstiiTt revflsserie. 

REVE, sm. a dream. Origin unknown. The 
word has no history, and dates back no 
farther than the middle of last century. 

•fRevdche, adj. sharp, harsh, cross; for- 
jnerly revesche, from It. revescio (§ 25). 

REVEILLER, va, to arouse. From re- and 
eveiller; see veiller, — Der. r^eil (verbal 
subst.), reveihoTi, 

K6v61ateur, sm. a revealer; from L. reve- 
latorcin. 

R^v^lation, sf. a revelation ; from L. 
revclationem. 

R6v61er, va. to reveal ; from L. rcvelare. 

RKVENANT, sm. a ghost, apparition. See 
revenir. 

REVENDEUR, sm. a retailer. See re- and 
vendeur. 

Revendication, s}. a claiming; from L. 
revi ridicatioticni. 

Revendiquer, va. to reclaim, demand; 
from L. rev indi care. Its doublet is re* 
vane heft q. v. 

REVENDRE, va. to resell. See re- and 
vendre. - 

RKVt)NIR, vn, to return. See re- and venir. 
— Der. revenw (partic. subst. masc.), revetmt I 
(partic. subst. fern.), rei/ient. 

RftVER, vn. to dream. — Der. ret/cur, reverie. 

R6verbdre, sm. a street-lamp. Sec rever- 
6f'rer. 

R6verb6rer, vn. to reverberate; from L. 
revcrberarc. — Der. r^verhere (verbal 
subst.) , rri'eWwration. 

REVERDIR, vn. to grow green again. See 
re- and verdir. 

R6v6rence, sf. reverence; from L. reve- 
re 11 1 i a . — Der. n'verencicUe, revtWncieux. 

R6v6rend, adj. reverend; from L. reve- 
re n d u s . — Der, revrmif/issime. 

R6v6rer, va. to revere; from L. revereri. 

RE VERS, sm. back, a back-stroke, reverse 
(of coins) ; from L. reversus. 

REVERSER, vn. to decant, pour off. See re- 
and verser. — Der. ;vvtfr.sement, reversible. 

tReversis, sm. reversis (a game of 
cards) ; a word introduced with the game 
from Italy in the l6th cent., with many 
other terms of play, etc. (see § 25) ; it is 
probably a French form (under influence of 
renverser) of It. rovescina, which was also 
a game at cards ; and It. rovescinre means to 
upset, so answering to renverser. Cotgrave 
calls the game a sorte de trioniphe ren- 
versde. 

REVERSIBLE, adj. reversible. See reverser. 
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Reversion, sf. reversion ; from Li rever- * 
sionem. 

REVfeTEMENT, sm. facing, coating (of 
buildings). See revetir, 

REVETIR, va. to clothe. See re- and vetir, 
— Der. revetement. 

REVIRER, vn. (Naut.) to tack. From re- 
and virer, which is from the Low L. 
virare *, to turn. — ^Der. revirement. 

Reviser, va. to revise; from L. revisere. 
— Der. rev/seur. 

R6visicn, sf. revision; from L. revi si- 
onem. 

R6vivifier, va. to revive, restore; from L. 
revivificare. 

REVIVRE, vn. to rise from the dead ; from 
L. rovivere, by loss of the atonic S, see 
§ 5i- 

Revocable, adj. revocable; from L. re- 

I vocabilis. 

Revocation, sf. revocation ; from L. re- 

[ vocationem. 

R6vocatoire, adj. (Leg.) revocatory ; from 
L. revocatorius. 

REVOIR, va. to see again; from L. revi- 
dere. Videre became first veoir, then 
voir ; for loss of d see § 1 20 j for i = e see 
§ 68 ; for veoir « voir see mur and Hist. 
Gram. p. 38. — Der. revne (partic. subst.). 

tRdvolte, sf. a revolt; from It. rivolta 
(§ 25). — Der. revo//ei, reW/ant. 

Rdvolu, adj. revolved, accomplished; from 
L. revolulus. For -utus — -m see § 201 . 

Revolution, sf. a revolution ; from L. 
revolutionem. — Der. rcvoZi/Zionnaire. 

Revomir, va. to revomit; from L. revo- 
mcre. 

Revoquer, va, to revoke, recall; from L. 
revocare. 

REVUE, f a review. See revoir. 

Revulsif, adj. repellent. See revulsion. 

Revulsion, s/. a revulsion; from L. revul- 
sion e m . — Der. rtvuhxf. 

REZ, prep, on a level with, sm. level ; from 
L. rasus. Rez in the phrases rez pied, 
rez terre, rez de chaussee, signifies that 
part of a house which is on a level with 
the chaussee, the road. Rasus becomes 
rez by a = ^ (see § 54, 3), and by final 
Bs=z (see § 149)> Rez is a doublet of 
ras, q. v. 

rez-de-chaussEe, sm. a ground-floor. 
See rez and chaussee, 

RHABILLER, va. to dress again. See re- 
aiid hahiller. — Der. rhabilln^. 

Rhapsodie, sf. a rhapsody ;^om Gr. /o^- 
^dia, — Der. rhapsodisie. 
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Bh^teur, «m,a rh^orician ; from L. rheto- 
rem. 

Rh^torique, sf, rhetoric; from L. rheto- 
ric.!. — Der. rht'toricicn. 

Rhinoceros, sm. 9,. rhinoceros; from L. 

• rhinoceros. 

t Rhododendron, s/n. a rhododendron; 1 
the L. rhododendron. 

Rhombe, sm, a rhombus, diamond ; from 

L. rhombus. 

Rhoniboide, sm. a rhomboid; from L. | 
rh 0111 bo ides. — Der. rhomboid^l. 
RHUBARBE, sf. rhubarb ; from L. rheubar- 
barum (found in Isidore). Bheubdr* 
bamm becomes rhubarbe by' losing the 
two Hnal atonic syllables, see §§ 50, 51 ; 
and by eu = w, see piirte, 
t Rhum, sm. rum ; from Engl, rum (§ 28). 
Rhnmatisme, sm. rheumatism ; from L. 
rheumatismus (found in Pliny). — Der. 
rA}/ma//smal. 

RHUME, sm. cold ; from L. rheuma. For 
eu ~ K see puree. 

Rhythme, sm. rhythm; from L. rhyth- 
nuis. Its doublet is rime^ q. v. 
Rhythmique, adj. rhythmical; from L. 
rhythmicus. 

RIANT, akj. smiling; from L. ridentem, 
by loss of medial d, see § 120: foren = 
an see § 72, note 4. 

Ribambelle, sf. a string, host, number. 
Origin unknown. 

RIBOTE, sf. debauch, drunkenness. Origin 
unknown. — Der. riboier, ribotem. 
RICANER, vn. to sneer. Origin unknown. 

— Der. n'ennerie, rzca/ieur, ricaHenient. 
RICHARD, sm. a married man. See riche. 
RICHE, adj. rich ; of Germ, origin. Germ. 
retch, Engl, rich (§ 20). — Der. richesse, 
rickird, richement, eurichir. 

RICHESSE, sf. riches. See riche. 

Ricin, sm. the castor-oil plant ; from L. ri- 
cinus. 

Ricocher, vn. to ricochet. Origin unknown. 

— Der. ricochet (verbal subst.^. 

RIDE, sf. St wrinkle. Sec rider. 

RIDEAU, sm. a curtain, screen ; formerly 
ridel, for -el = -eau see § 282. Ridel is 
dim. of ride (see rider), and rightly means 
a plaited stuff. 

RIDELLE, sf. the staff-side (of a cart). Origin 
unknown. 

RIDER, va. to wrinkle; of Germ, origin, 

M. H.G. riden (§ 20). — Der. ride (verbal 
subst.). 

Ridicille, ridiculous; from L, ridicii-j 
lus. — Der. ridiculifier, ridiculitd. | 
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RidiciQe, sm. ridicule ; from L. r i d i c ii 1 u m . 

RHJN, adv, nothing; from L. rem. For 
e=^ie see § 56; for m — n see § 161. 
Rien was a subst. in O. Fr., meaning *a 
thing.' La riens (res) 71/e //«' vite esf fort 
belle. Une ircs-^belle riens (res). When 
joined with a negative it iiieant ‘ no thing,’ 
just as ne . , , personne meant ‘ no person.* 
This use of rien is very proper, and it did 
not lose its natural meaning of * thing ’ to 
take that of ‘ nothing * (as e. g. in the 
phrase On m^a donne cela pour rien) till 
people became accustomed to take this 
subst. with ne so as to form a negative 
expression. By this account of the sense 
of rien we may explain the passage of 
Moliere, in which it is at once negative 
and positive : 

Dans le sivcle ou nous sotnmes 
On ne donne rim pour rien. 

Ecole des Femmes, ii. 2. 

RIEUR, sm. a laugher. See rire. 

Rigide, adj, rigid; from L. rigidus. Its 
doublet is roide, q. v. * 

Rigiditd, sf. rigidity; from L. rigid itatem. 

Rigodon, sm. a rigadoon, an ancient dance ; 
an onomatopoetic word. See § 34, 

fRigole, sf. a trench. Origin uncertain. 

Rigorisme, s?n. austerity; from L. rigor. 
— Der. rigorhtc. 

Rigoureux, adj. rigorous; from L. rigo- 
rosus. For o — ou sec § 76; for -osus 
=^-eux sec § 229. 

Rigueur, .sm. rigour; from L. rigorem. 
For o - eu sec § 79. 

RIMAILLER, vn. to be a rhymester (in a 
depreciatory sense); the tonninatioii -aille 
carrying a bad sense. See rimer. — Der. 
rhnnilleuT, 

RIME, sf. rhyme; of Germ, origin, from 
O. H.G. rim (§ 20); the L. rhythmus 
has also been suggested. — Der. r///icr. 

RIMER, vn. to rliynic. See rime. — Der. 
riweur, r/wailler. 

RINCEAU, sm. foliage; formerly rnincenu 
(used in sense of a bough, foliage, in medi- 
eval documents), from L. ramicollus *, 
dim. of ramus. Hamlc^llus, contrd. 
(see § 52) to ram’celluM, becomes raincel : 
for m*yi see § 160; for a-m sec § 54. 
Raincel becomes rainceau by -el — -^a//, sec 
§ 282. 

RINCKR, vn. to rinse; O. Fr. rinser, rdincer, 
reinser, from a late L. rocentare *, ro- 
oenciare*, to make fresh or new, a dtriv. 
of recens. For loss of o see § 129; for 
•ciare— -cfr sec § 264. This seems more 
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probable than the view that the word is RIVE, sf, bank (of stream). Prov.. 
of Germ, origin, O. Scand. hreinsa^ to rinse, I It. ripa, from L. ripa. FOr p=6~i; see 
cleanout. — Uer. r/«fure, | § iii. 

Rlt/l'ER, vu. to titter. An irregular dim. of RIVER, vi. to rivpt, clinch; of Germ, origin, 
nW, <1. V. — Der. rio^cur. j . Dan. r/t/e, properly to flatten down any pro- 

Hipaille, sf. feasting, good cheer. Said to ) jectioh (§ 27).~Dft:. rivet, r/vure, rivoir. 
be of hist, origin (§ 33) ; from a castle RIVERAIN, adj. situated on the river's bank, 
called Ripaille on the shore of the Lake See riviere, which here leaves its proper 
Leman, to which Amedeus of Savoy (the sen^e in its deriva.tion. 
aiitipope Felix V) was wont to retire, RIVIERE, sf. a river. Sp. ribera, from L. 
when he wanted to hold high feast with riparia*,. found in medieval Laf. docu- 
his friends. • ments : ‘ Nec villae, nec homo distringatur 

RIPER, va. to drag, scrape; from Germ. • facere pontes ad riparias,' says a 12th- 

rippen, a' popular form of riben, answering cent, document. Biparia is der. from 

to O. H. G. (§ 20). — Der. r/pe (verbal ripa, used for a river in medieval Lat. 

subst.). Bipuxia becomes rmerf : for -aria = -iere 

Bipop6e, sf. slop (mixed liquors). Origin see § 198; for p = b = v see § ui. — Der. 

unknown. riverain. 

t Rip O ste, a repartee; from It. r/^os/a fRixdale, sf. a rix-dollar; from Germ. 

(§ 25). — Der. riposttv. reichsthaler (§ 27). 

RIRE, vn. to laugh; from L. ridere. For Rixe, sf. a scuffle; from L. rixa. 
misplacement of accent, ridere for riddre, f Riz, sm, rice ; from It. mo (§ 25). — Der. 
see Mist. Gram. p. 133; hence rid’re, by r/zibre. 

regulawcontr. (see § 51), whence rirei for fRob, sm. a rubber (of whist); from Engl. 
dr = r see § 168. — Der. r/eur, Wsible. rubber (§ 28). 

RIS, S7M. a laugh; from L. risus. — Der. f Rob, sw. (Pharm.) rob ; of Oriental origin, 

mee. Ar. robb, purified syrup of boiled fruit 

RIS, sm. a 'sweetbread ; said to be a corrup- (§ 30). 

tion of rides de venu. ROBE, sf. a dress. We find in Lat. docu- 

RISEE, sf. laughter. See m. ments after the 6th cent, a verb raubare *, 

Risible, adj. risible; from L. risibilis, to rob : * Si quis in via altcruni adsalierit ct 

der. from ridere. See rire. euni raubaverit* (Lex Salica Pact.). This 

+ Risque, sm. a risk; from Sp. risco, verb is of Germ, origin (§ 20), O. H.G. 

properly a reef, then peril, risk (§ 26). — roiiboti. Germ, rauben, to rob, which gives 

Der. risquer. O. Ft. roher (for au^o see § 107), the 

RISSOLER, va. to roast brown ; dim. of a compd. of which, derober. is in use. This 

form risser * ; of Germ, origin, Dan. riste verb raubare had a verbal subst. rauba *, 

(§ 27). For st~-ss see augoisse. — Der. the spoil of robbery; whence, later, the 

/•/.s.soA’ (verbal subst.). sense of clothes: * (^lidquid super eum 

Bit, sm. a rite ; from L. ritus. cum rauba vel arma tiilit, omnia sicut fur- 

f Ri to urnelle, S7M. (Mus.) a ritomello, tiva componat* (Lex Alemann, tit. 49). 

refrain ; from It. ritomello (§ 25). Bauba, from its general sense, became 

Rituel, sm. a ritual, prayer-book ; from L. specialised ; e. g. * Apparatu raubarum 

ritual is (sc. liber, a book of rites). Pcrsicarum . . . deposito, vilem habituni 

RIVAGE, sm. a bank, shore, beach; from L. sumsit’ (ActaS. Yvonis). Bauba becomes 

ripaticum*, der. from ripa. ‘Bipati- Prov. rauba, Ft. robe. The It. ro6a keeps 

cum quoddam . . . vendidit super fluvium the full sense of late Lat. rauba, and has 

ad faciendum niolendinum,’ says a Carol. three meanings, dress, merchandise, goods, 

text. Bipaticum, changing p successively — Der. robin (srn., a ‘ man of the robe,' 

to b and V (see §111), becomes first riba- lawyer). 

ticum (found in a charter of a.d. 891), ROBINET, swi. a tap, cock; a dim. ofRo&/;i; 
then rivatioum (in a text of a.d. 897), of hist, origin, see § 33. In the mythology 

whence rivage by -atioum = -age, see of the middle ages Robin was the name of 

^ 201 . ^ • ihe sheep ; and as the first taps were made 

Bival. adj. rival; from L. rival is. — Der. in the form of a sheep’s head, they got the 

nvfl/iscr. name of Robinet. As these hist, origins 

Bivalit6, sf rivalry ; from L. rival itatera. are often untrustworthy, it is well to notice 
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also the existence of the word robine oi 
roubine (origin unknown), which signifies a 
channel of communication. 

Robinier.sm. the robinia, acacia, locust-tree; 
of hist, origin (see § 33), from Jean Robin, 

, gardener to Henry IV, who first grew the 
tree in Europe from seed received from 
America, a.d. 1601. 

Robuste, adj. robust; from L. robustus. 

ROC, sm, a rock ; the masc. form to which 
roche is the fern. From the Celt. (§ 19); 
Gael, roc; Kymri rhwg (and Engl, rock) 
(Littr^). Diez prefers to relate it to the L. 
rupes, through a supposed derivative ru- 
picus *. — Der. rocaille, rocailleiix. 

ROCHE, sf, a rock ; from late L. rupica* : 
for u~o see § 97 ,* for loss of atonic i see 
§ 51 ; for p*ca = c/te see § 247. See also 
roc. — Der. rocker, rocheux. 

ROCHET, sm. a rocket (surplice), ratqhet (of 
a lock); dim. of a form roc*. Rochet is 
from roc, like cachet from coq, sachet from 
sac. Roc is from Low L. roccus*, an 
under-garment, in Carol, documents : * Hoc- 
cus matrinus ct utrinus,' says a Capitulary 
of CharlemagnOi A.D. 808. Also in the 
Chron. of the Monk of S. Gall (ii. 27) we 
read ‘Carolus habebat pellicium bomby- 
cinum, non multum amplioris pretii, quam 
crat roccus ille S. Martini,* etc. Hoccus 
is of Germ, origin (§ 20); O. H.G, hroch. 
Germ. rock. 

+ Rdder, vn. to ramble ; from Prov. rodar I 
(§ 24). Prov. rodar answers to It. rotare, 
from L. rotare. Ruder is a doublet of 
rouer, q. v. 

tRodomont, sm. a swaggerer, braggart; 
from It. rodomonte (§ 25), a word of hist, 
origin (§ 53) from Boiardo’s Rotomonte. — 
Der. rodomont 7 L.Cie. 

Rogation, sf. (Eccles.) rogation; from L. 
rogationem. 

Rogatoire, adj. belonging to an examina- 
tion ; as if from a supposed L. rogato- 
rius*, from rogare. For French deriva- 
tives in ~oire see § 233. 

Rogaton, .sm. broken meat. Origin un- 
known. 

ROGNE, sf. the itch ; formerly roigne, from 
L. robiginem, rust, then scab, itch, by 
regular coiitr. (see § 51) of robfginem to 
robig’nem, whence roigne. For loss of 
medial b sec § 113. The pass.age from oi 
to o is difficult. — Der. rogneox. 

ROGNER, va. to cut (off ends), pare, clip ; 
formerly roogner, to cut hair all round, in 
I2th-cent. documents. Prov. redonhar, from 


O, Fr. roond, primitive form of rond 
(q. V.). jRoofft/ gives roomier* (cp. plafond, 
plafonner), hence O. Fr. rooignier ; for n = 
gn see cligner. The reduction of the vowels 
from ooi to o is difficult, and to be ex- 
plained by the general tendency to contract 
vowels thus thrown together. — -Der. rog^n- 
eur, rog/iure. 

ROGNON, sm. a kidney; from L. renio- 
nem*, dim. of ren. For nio =5^/10 see 
§ 243 and aragne; for e~o, cp. ele- 
phantem, olifant; petalum, />oi 7 e ; v es- 
ter, votre. We find voster for vester in 
the Inscriptions of the Empire. — Der. rog- 
nonner. 

Rogue, adj. proud; of Germ, origin, Norse 
hrdkr (§ 20). 

ROI, sm. a king; from L. regem. For 
-egem = -o/ see § 132. — Der. ro/ielet (dim. 
of O. Fr. roietel, a wren ; roietel is from 
roiet*, compd. of roi and dim. suffix et. 
For the change of sense from kinglet to 
wren see § 15). 

ROIDE, ROIDEUR, stiff, stiff less. See 
raide, raideur. Its doublet is rigide, q. v. 
— Der. ro/V/illon, roidxr. 

ROIDIR, va. to stiffen. Sec roide, 

ROITELET, sm. a wren. See roi. 

ROLE, sm. a roll. Prov. rotle, It. rotolo, 
from L. rotulus, by regular contr. (see 
§ 51) of rdttilus to rotTus, whence role. 
For tl ==// = / see § 16S. Role is a doublet 
of rotule, q. V. — Der. en;V</cr, cowXrole 
(q.v.), ruler, roiet. 

ROLET, sm. a little character, part. A dim. 
of role, q. v. 

ROMAIN, adj. Roman ; from L. romanus. 
For -anus = -/?/;/ see § 194. Its doublet 
is roman, q. v. — Der. romaine. 

Roman, adj. Romance; sm. a romance, 
novel; properly a talc, true or false, told in 
romance, i.e. in Old P'ronch. The Lat. 
phrase ‘lingua romaiia* in Carolingian 
times meant the growing Fr. language, the 
‘rustic Latin,’ as opposed to the ‘lingua 
latina,* which was the name for the Class. 
Lat. We read in the Life of S. Adalbert, 
Abbot of Corbie (a.d. 730). that he 
preached in the vulgar tongue ‘with a 
sweet abundance* (‘Quern si vulgo andisses, 
dulcifiuus cmanabat’); and his biographer 
distinguishes still more plainly between the 
learned Lat. and the Romance or vulgar 
tongue: *Qui si vulgari, id est romana 
lingua, loqucrctur, omnium aliaruni puta- 
retur inscius; si vero teutonica, cnitebat 
perfectius; si latina, in nulla omnino 
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absolutius* (Acta Sanctorum, Januar. i. 416). 
From this form romana comes the adv. 
romanice^, in the phrase *roinanice 
loqui.* Ruin an ice, contrd. regularly (sec 
§ 51) to roman'ce, gives both the subject- 
case romance and the object-case romant. 
See Hist. Gram. pp. 89-96. Roma\ice and 
romant meant properly the vulgar tongue, 
as distinguished from the Lat. : these words 
are next applied to compositions in the 
vulgar tongue, and thence came to desig- 
nate certain classes of literary composi- 
tion. Romant afterwards became romans 
whence romane&que. For the nominative 
form romaTice, in the sense of a novel, 
comes romanciert lit.** a writer who uses 
the vulgar tongue. Romance and roman^ 
which both originally meant any kind of 
composition in the vulgar tongue, survive 
in modern Fr. in two dilferent senses. Ro- 
man is a doublet of rotnain and romance. 

ROMANCE, s/. a ballad. See roman, 

ROMANCIER, a novelist. Sec roman. 

ROMANCSQUE, sm. romantic. See roman. 

t Romantique, sm. romantic; introd. 
from Engl, romantic (§ 28). — Dcr. romant- 
isme. 

ROMARIN. sm. rosemary; from L. rosma- 
rinus. For loss of s see § 148. 

ROMPRE, va. to break; from L. rumpere, 
by regular contr. (see § 51) of rumpdre 
to runip’re, whence rompre: for u — o 
see § 98. — Uer. rowz/)u, rowpement. 

RONCE, a/, a blackbcrry-bush, bramble ; 
from L. rumicem, lit. a sting, prickle, 
whence a thorn-bush. For u = o see § 98; 
for m = n sec §160; for loss of atonic i see 
§ 51. (Also for -icem = -ce see § 246.) 

ROND, a/fj. round; formerly roond^ It. ro- 
tonrfo, from L. rotundus. Rotundus, 
by losing medial t (see § 1 1 7), by u=o 
(sec § 98), becomes O. Fr. roonrf, which 
later is contrd. to rond. — Der, rondo^ rond- 
eau, ro;irfclle, ronc/elct, ro«</ache, rondiiiy 
ro«r/eur, octrondxr. 

RONDACHE, sj. a buckler, target. See rond, 

RONDE, a/, a round. Sec rond. Its doublet 
is roton^, q. v, 

RONDEAU, sm. O. Fr. rondel (for •el=^-eau 
sec § 282), a rondeau, roundel (poem of 
thirteen verses). See rond. 

RONDELET, adj. plump. See rond. 

RON DEL LE, sf. a round, washer, round- 
shield. Sec rond. 

RONDEUR, sf. roundness. See rond. 

RON DIN, sm. a round piece of wood, cudgel. 
See rond. — Dcr. rondinoi. 
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ROND-POINT, sm. (Archit.) an apse. See 
rond and point. 

RONFLER, vn. to snore. Origin unknown ; 
probably onomatopoetic (§ 34). — Der. ron- 
yZant, ronfloor. ronflemont. 

RONGER, va. to gnaw, nibble. Prov. romiar, 
Sp. rumiar. from L. rumigare, found for 
*to rumiiiute* in Apiileins, a sense which 
survived in the O. Fr. word, which had the 
sense of ruminating as well as of gnawing : 
the former sense remaining in the hunting 
phrase le cerf fait le ronge, RumigAre, 
regularly contrd. (see § 52) to rum’gare, 
becomes ronger : for u = 0 see § 98 ; for 
m = n see § 160. — Der. rowgcur. 

RONGEUR, adj. rodent, devouring; sm. a 
rodent. See ronger. 

Roquefort, sm. a Roquefort cheese; of 
hist, origin (see § 33), from Roquefort, a 
village in the Department of Aveyron, 
where these cheeses are made. 

Roquentin, sm. a military pensioner, an 
old ballad-singer from Fr. roc ; cp, O. Fr. 
roquette, a little fortress on a rock, because 
such pensioners were originally lodged in 
such strongholds. 

RO(^ET, sm. a pug-dog ; of hist, origin (see 
§ 33 )> properly a dog of S. Roch, alluding 
to the legend which represents S. Roch ac- 
companied by his dog S. Roquet. 

tRoquette, sf. (Dot.) rocket; from It. 

^ rucchetta (§ 25). 

Rorifdre, sm. a sprinkler ; from L. rorifer. 

Rosace, sf. a rose (window, etc.) ; from L. 
rosaceu*'. — Der. rosacot. 

Rosaire, sm. a rosary; from L. rosarium, 
properly a garland of roses (see chapelet) to 
crown the image of the Virgin, then a gar- 
land or necklace of threaded beads, serving 
to mark off prayers. Its doublet is rosier. 
q. V. 

t Rosat, adj. of roses, rose ; introd. in i6th 
cent, from It. rosato (§ 25). Its doublet is 

rosf^. q. V. 

fRosbif, sm. roast beef; from Engl, roast 
heef{% 28). 

ROSE, sf. a rose ; from L. rosa. — Der. rose 
(adj.), rose, rosiere, rosette. 

ROSE, adj. rose-coloured, rosy. See rose. 

ROSE, adj. roseate. Sec rose. Its doublet is 
rosat. q. v. 

ROSF'AU, sm. a reed ; formerly rosel ; for 
-el==^-eau sec § 282. Rosel. Vrov. rauzel. 
is the dim. of a root ros. of Germ, origin, 
Goth. raus. a reed (§ 20). Goth, raus 
gives Prov. raus, Fr. ros*: for au^o see 
§107. 
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R 0 S££, sf. dew; partic. snbrt. (see absouU) 
of O. Fr, roser*, which is from L. rorare. 
Borare becomes roser, as adrorare be- 
comes arroser. For r»s see § 155. 

ROSETTK, s/, a rosette. A dim. of rose, 
q.v. 

ROSIER, sm, a rose-bush ; from L. rosarium. 
For •ariuma:-/>r see § 198. Its doublet 
is rosaire, q. v. — Der. roseraie. 

f Rosse, s/.a poor horse, jade; from Germ, 
row (§ 37). 

ROSSER, va. to thrash; formerly roissier. 
Origin unknown. The Prov. rossegar 
seems to connect the word with rosse, a 
sorry jade, with the sense of beating one 
like a horse. 

ROSSIGNOL, sm, a nightingale; formerly 
lossignolt It. rossignuolo^ from L. lusci- 
niolus*. masc. form of lusciniola (found 
in Plautus). Xiusciniola is liiin. of lus- 
cinia : for the tendency to adopt diminu- 
tives to the e.xciusion of their primitives, see 
§ 8. liusciniolus becomes O. Fr. /o>- 
sigtiol: for u=»o sec § 97; for sc — .s.s sec 
creiison ; for ni see cigogne and § 243. 
Losi-ignolt by changing I to r (sec § 156), 
becomes ro^signol. — Der. rossignnlcr, 

Rossinante, sm. Rosinante ; of hist, origin 
(see § 33), from Sp. rocinante, the name 
of Don Quixote’s horse. 

fRossolis, sm. sun-dew; the L. ros and 
soils. 

Rostral, adj. rostral; from L. rostralis. 

Rostres, sm.pl. rostra; from L. rostra. 

r6t, s;w. roast. See rotir. 

ROT, s?n. belching. It. rw//o, from L. ruc- 
tus. For u*=o see § 97; for ct = te—i 
see § 168. 

Rotateur, sm. a rotator; from L, rotato- 
rem. 

Rotation, sf. rotation; from L. rotatio- 
nem. 

i'Rote, sf. the rota (a Roman court), from 
It. rota (§ 35). Its doublet is roue, q. v. 

ROTER, vn. to belch : fror L. ructare. 
For u = o see § 97; for ct — / see § 168. 

Rotin, sm. a rattan. From Malay ratan 
31 ). 

ROTIR, va. to roast; formerly rostir, of 
Germ, origin, O. H. G. rostjan (§ 20). For 
loss of s- see § 148. — Der. rot (verbal 
subst.), roti, ratio, rd/isserie, rd^isscur, rdris- 
soirc. 

r 6TISSEUR, sm. master of a cookshop. Sec 
rotir, 

i*Rotoilde, sf, a rotunda; from It. roion- 
da (§ 25). Its doublet is ronde, q. v. 


. Rotonditd, sf. rotundity; from L. rotun- 
ditateni. 

Rotule, sf (Anat.) a patella; from L. ro- 
tula. Its doublet is rule, q. v. 

ROTURE, sf. commonalty; from L. rup- 
tura, properly the act of breaking (clods), 
whence of cultivating fields, found in medi- 
eval Lat.; e.g. *Decimas et primitias de 
novis ruptiiriis, quae facta .vunt in alodio 
S. Felicis,’ in an ilth-ccnt. charter. From 
this sense the word passes to that of the 
land of a ‘ villein ’ subject to rent, land not 
noble. Buptura becomes roture by pt — 

j /, see § 16S; and u-o, see § 97. Roture 
is a doublet of rupture, q. v. 

ROTURIER,sm. a plebeian, lit. a peasant who 
1 olds a roture (q. v.) ; from L. ruptura- 
rius* (one who cultivates a niptura, see 
roture). We find in an iilh-cent. charier 
‘Concedimus qnoqne eidern decern .'iextarias 
terrae, si a rupturariis dono vel emptionc 
illas acquisicririt.’ Ruptiirarius become** 
roturier: for -arius — see § 198; for 
pt* / see § 16S; for u*o sec §*97. 

ROUAGF^, sm. wheelwork, machinery. Sec 
roue. 

fRouan, sm. a roan horse; formerly roan, 
from It. roano (§ 25). 

Rouanne, sf. a brand-iron. The brand- 
mark was a circle like a wheel ; from roue, 
q. V. Rouamie is the feni. form of rouain*, 
a wheel-mark. — Der. rouanner, rouatin- 
ettc. 

fRouble, sm. a rouble (Russian coin), a 
Russian word (§ 29). 

ROUCOUl.ER, vn. to warble plaintively ; an 
onomatopoetic word (§ 34). — Der. roucoule- 
nient. 

ROUE, sf. a wheel ; from L. rota. For loss 
of t see § llS; for o — ou see § 7^* ll** 
doublet is rote, q.v. — Der. roucr, ror/age, 
roMCt. 

ROUE, sm. a roue, lit. one broken on the 
wheel. See rouer. 

ROUELLE, sf. a .slice, round (of beef). A 
dim. of roue, q. v. 

Rouennerie, sf. common printed cotton , 
of hist, origin (§ 33), first fabricated at 
Rouen. 

ROUER, va. to break on the wheel. See 
roue. Its doublet is roder, — Der. roi/e, 
rouerie. 

ROUERIE, sf. action of a rouo, rascality. See 
rouer. 

ROUET, sm. a spinning-wheel. See roue. 

ROUGE, adj. red ; formerly roge. It. robbio, 
from L. xxtbeus * (found in Isidore of Sc- 
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ville). Bubeus, regularly transformed to 
rubius, consuiiifies iu to ju (see Hist. 
Gram. pp. 65, 66), whence rubjus, whence 
O. Fr. roge: for bj*=yxa^ see Hist. Gram, 
p. 65 : for u — o see § 97. Roge later be- 
comes rouge i for o=om see § 76. — Der. 
rougehXio, rouge^xxdt rougeoXe, rougeU roug- 
cur, rougxx, 

ROl/lLLE, &f. mildew ; formerly ro«V/c, Prov. 
ro‘/M, from a supposed Lat. form rubigila*, 
dim. of rubigo. Bubigila, regularly 
coiitrd. (see § 51) to rubig’la becomes 
ro-ille : for loss of medial b see § 1 1 3 ; for 
ti = 0 — o»/ see § 90 ; for gl — il see cailler^ 
and cp. § 131. — Der. rouilltr, rouillure, de- 
rouillcTt cnroM/ 7 /er. 

ROUIR, va, to ret (i.e. to steep or rot hemp, 
so as to separate the fibres) ; of Germ, 
origin, Dutch roten (§ 27). For loss of 
medial t see § 1 1 7 ; for o = ow see § 76. — 
Der. roMissage, rowissoir. 

ROULADK, sf. a roll, collar (of meat). See 
router. Its doublet is rouUe. 

ROULAOE, .'W. a rolling, wagon-oflice, 
wagon. See roulcr. 

ROULKAU, a roll; a dim. of role or 
roulle: for the dim. termination -eau see 
§ 2S2. 

ROIJLKR, va. to roll, wheel; formerly roller^ 
Prov. rotlar, It. rotolare^ from Low L. ro- 
tulare ♦, der. from rotulus. Botul&re, 
regularly contrd. (see § 52) to rot’lare, 
becomes O. Fr. roller by tl~// (see § 168), 
whence roulcr by ol — on, see § 86. — Der. 
row/age, ro«/ade, roulinTt ro///is, ro«/cment, 
row/eur, /'o«/eusc, roulette, row/oir, deroi//cr, 
enrouler. 

ROULIKR, sm. .a carter. See rouler. 

ROULIS, sm. (Naut.) a rolling of a ship in a 
swell. See rouler, 

fRoupie, sf. a rupee. Pers. roilpieh, 
Sanskr. rupya (§ 31). 

ROUSSKUR, sf. redness. See roux, j 

ROUSSIN, sm. a cob, thickset stallion ; from 
O. Fr. rows, ro.s, of Germ, origin (M. H. G. 
rnss) (§ 20). For o — or/ see § 81. 

RGUSSIR, vn. to redden. Sec roux. — Der. 
roussi (parlic. subst.). 

tRout, sm. a rout, great party; from Engl. 
rout (§ 28). 

ROUTE, sf. a road; formerly rote, from L. 
rupta* (sc. via^ a cross-road). Bupta 
means a road in medieval Lat. texts : * De 
quibus cimaliis forestae de Gadabone, ncc- 
non de ruptis cjusdem forestae.* in a 
I2th-cent. document. Cp. the phrase alter 
sur les bris6es de quelqu'un, Bupta 


becomes rotei for ptar 7 see § 168; for 
u=o see § 97. Rote becomes route \ for 
o^ou see § 90. — Der. ro«/ier, routine (act 
of following the route marked out). 

Routier, sm. a pillager, light-horseman: 
from Late L. ruptarius*, one who fol- 
lows the rupta*, the road. For n^ou 
see § 97; for pt=f/=/ see § 168; for 
-apiu8 = -*er see § 198. 

ROUVIEUX, adj. mangy; from rouffe. 
Rouffe is of Germ, origin, Dutch rofe 
(§ 27). 

ROUVRE, sm. a kind of oak. O. Fr. rovre, 
Prov. robre, from L. robore. by regular 
contr. (see § 50) of robore to rob*re, 
whence rovre (for b=v see § 113), then 
rouvre (for. 0 — on see § 86). This word is 
an example of a formation from a Lat. 
abl. mistaken for an accus. in Low Latin 
(Littre). 

ROUVRIR, va. to re-open. Sec re- and ow- 
vrir. 

ROUX, adj. red, russet. Prov. ros, It. rosso, 
from L. russus; for u = ow see § 97; 
for 8s=»s see § I49, whence O. Fr. rows, 
afterwards roux\ for see § 149. — 

Der. (from O. Fr. rows) rowsse, rowssatre, 
rowsseau, rowsselet, rowsseur, rowssette, 
rowssir. 

ROYAL, adj. royal ; from L. regali8. For 
loss of g see § 131 ; for e~oy sec § 63 ; 
for -alis=:-a/ see § 191. Its doublets are 
real and rtgale, q. v. — Der. royale, royal^ 
isme, roya/iste, roya/ement. 

ROYAU^IE, sm. a kingd<»n, realm; formerly 
royalme, Prov. reialme, Sp. realme, from a 
supposed L. regalimen*, der. from re- 
galia. Beg&limen is contrd. (see § 51) 
to regal’men, whence O. Fr. royalme; 
for regal- = royof- see royal. Royalme 
becomes royaume by al=^au. see § 157. 

ROYAUTfi, sf. royally ; formerly roialte, 
from L. regalitatem *, from regalis, by 
regular contr. (see § 52) of regalitA- 
tem to regaTtatem, whence royalte. h or 
regal- ~ royoZ- see royal', for al=(it/ see 
§ 157 ; for -tatem=s-/e see § 230, 

RU, sm. a channel. O. Fr. rieu, from L. ri- 
VU8, or rather from rius, the popular 
form of rivus, found in the Appendix 
ad Probum ‘rivua non riu8.’ For loss 
of medial t see § 141. 

RUBAN, sm. a ribbon. Origin unknown.-— 
Der. rw^awerie, rubamer. 

Rub6fi.er, va. to redden; from L. rubefa.- 
cere*, der. from rubeus. See rouge,^ 
Der. rub^ziit. 
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Bubtoote, (Bot.) the madder-plant; 
from L. rubiacea*, der. from rubeus. 

Bubicond, adj, rubicund; from L. rubi- 
cundus. 

■hBubis, sm, a ruby; introd. from Sp. 
• rubi (§ 26). 

Bubrique, sf, red chalk, a rubric; from 
L. rubrica. For the learned termination 
in -igue see § 247, note 4. 

RUCHE, sf. a hive; formerly rusche, Prov. 
rusca ; of Celtic origin, Breton rusken 
(§ 19). For loss of s see § 148; for 
ch cp. Hist. Gram. p. 64 : it must also be 
remembered that there is an O. H. G. 
rusca, a basket (§ 20), doubtless a rush- 
basket. — Der. ruckcr, ri/cAee. 

Bude, adj. rude; from L. riidis. — Der. 
rudcssc, rudoyer. 

Budiment, sm. a rudiment; from L‘. rudi- 
mentum. 

RUDOYER, vn. to treat rudely. See rude. 

RUE, sf. (Bot.) rue. Sp. ruda. It. ruia, from 
L. ruta. For loss of t see § 118. 

RUE, sf. a street ; in O. It. ri/g’a, from Low 
L, ruga*, properly a furrow, then a path, 
street, in medieval Lat. documents. We 
find in a charter of a . d . 11 ii , ^Quorum 
rex operta expertus, ecclesiam, rugam, 1 
plateam et mensuras concessit’ ; and in a 
text of A.D. 1165, ‘Usque ad locum qui 
vocatur Tudclla, in ruga ejusdem S. Ger- 
mani.' Buga becomes rue by dropping g, 
see § 132. — Der. rwelle. 

RUELLE, sf. a lane. See rue. — Der. rueller. 

Buer, to rush; from L. mere. — Der. 
r»ade, rweur. 

Bugir, vn. to roar, bellow ; from L. rugire. 
A doublet of bruire (Prov. brugir), q. v. 
— Der. n/gissant, r«gissement. 

BugOSit 4 , roiighne.<is ; from L. rugosi- 
tatem. For -tatem = -/« see § 230. 

Bugueux, wrinkled; fromL. rugosus. 
For -osus=:-ei/x see § 229. 

Buine, sf. a ruin; from L. ruina. — Der. 
ruiner, ruineux. 

Buinure, sf. bearing (carpentry). Origin 
unknown. 


RUISSEAU, sm, a stream; formerly missel, 
from a supposed L. rivioellua*, dim. of 
rivua. BModllus, contrd. (see § 52) to 
riv'oellus, becomes missel ; for -ellua = 
•el«^-eau see § 282. For v = u see § 141 ; 
for soft 0 sec $ 1 29.— Der. (from O. Fr. 
ruissel) ruisseler, ruisselet. 

RUISSELANT, adj. streaming. See ruisseler. 

RUISSELET, sm. a streamlet. See ruisseau. 

RUISSELER, vn. to gush. See ruisseau. — 
Der. ruissehni, 

fBumb, sm. (Naut.) a rhumb, the space, 
on the compass, between two points of the 
wind ; from the Germ., A. S. rmn, Engl. 
room. Germ, raum (§ 20). 

Bumeur, sf. a rumour ; from L. rumorem. 

Bumination, rumination ; fromL. ru- 
miiiationem. 

Buminer, vn. to ruminate; from L. rnmi- 
narc. — Der. rwwmant. 

Bupture, .1 rupture ; from L. nipt lira. 
Its doublet is roture, (j. v. 

Bural, adj. rural; from L. ruralis. 

RUSER, va. to use artifice ; formerly reuser, 
originally a hunting term for the doubles of 
a hare, etc., to escape the dogs, by throwing 
them otf the scent. For the later extension 
of meaning see § 1 3. Reuser, Prov. re'usnr, 
is from L. recusare, by loss of medial c 
see § 129, whence reiher, whence rentier, 
whence ruser (see Hist, Gram. p. 38). 
Ruser is a doublet of recuser, q. v. — Der. 
ruse (verbal subsl.), rus(^. 

RUSTAUD, sm. a rustic. See rustre. 

Busticit^, sf. rusticity; from L. ruslicita- 
tem. 

Bustique, adj. rustic; from L. rustic ns. 
Its doublet is rustre, q. v. 

RUSTRE, sm. a boor; O. Fr. ruste, from 
L. rusticus. Busticus, losing its last two 
atonic vowels (sec §§ 50, 51), becomes 
O. Fr. ruste, whence rustre by addition of 
r, see Hist. Gram. p. '80. Its doublet is 
rustique. — Der. (from O. Fr. ruste') n/s/aud. 

j RUT, sm. a rutting (of a stag) ; originally 

I ruit, from L. rugitus. For loss of g see 

‘ § 131- 


s. 


SA, poss. pron. fern, his, her ; from L. sam Sabbat, sm. Sabbath, Jewish day of rest, 
(found in Ennius). Sam is an archaic ^ a nightly meeting of sorcerers, a disorderly 
form of suam; for its relation to it see. noise (slang); from L. sabbatum. — Der. 

mon and § 102. For loss of m see jd. | sabbatique, sabbatSLue. 
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Sabbatique, adj. sabbatical. See sahhat. 

Sab^isme, sm. the sect of the Sabeans, or 
* Christians of S. John ' ; from Syr. tsaba 
(ablution) (§ 30). 

Sabine, sf, (Bot.) savin; from L. sabina. 

SABLE, sm. sand ; from L. sabulum. For 
.loss of atonic ii see § 51. — Der. sabler, 
sYi6/ier, sa6/iure. 

t Sable, sfn. sable (heraldic), black; in 
O. Fr. the sable martin, whose fur is black 
in winter. Sabfe is of Sclav, origin, Polish 
sobal (§ 29). 

SABLER, vaPio sand. — Der. ensabler. 

SABLEUX, adj. sandy; from L. sabulosus, 
by regular contr. (see § 52) of sabiU6- 
sus to sab'losus, whence sableux. E'or 
-osus — see § 229. 

SABLli^RE, .s/. a sand-pit. See sable. 

SABLl^RK, ff. a raising-piece (carpenter’s 
tool). Origin unknown. 

SABLON. sm. sand, lit. large sand; from 
L. sabulonem, by regular contr. (sec 
§ 52) of sabuldnem to sab'lonem. 
— Der. •sablonucT, s«6/o;incux, sablonmcT, 
snhlnnwwTQ. 

SABORD, sm, (Naut.) a port-hole. Origin 
unknown. - 

SABOT, sm. a wooden shoe. Origin unknown. 
— Der. sabotcT, srt6o/ier, sabotlvve. 

SABOULER, va. to push about. Origin 
unknown. 

t Sabre, stn. a sabre; from Germ, sdbel 
(§ ^7)* by contr. of sdbel to sr/67, whence 
snftr«(by/ = r, sec § 157). — Der. sabrer, 
.sabreur. 

t Sabretache, s/. a .s-ibrctache ; from 
(lerm. sabeltascke (§ 27). 

SAC, sm. a sack; from L. saccus. For cc^c 
see § 1 29. — Der, sacht^e, Anchet (cp. cochet 
from coq). 

SAC, sm. sack, plunder; verbal subst. of 
O. Fr. sacquer. Sac is from sacquer^ as i 
trac from traquer. The origin of sacquer 
is unknown. 

tSaccade, sf. a jerk, shake; introd. in 
i6th cent. Origin unknown. 

t Saccager, va. to sack, pillage; from It. 
saccheggiare (§ 25). — Der. saccage (verbal 
subst.), saccag'finent. 

Sacerdoce, sm. priesthood; from L. sacer- 
dotium. 

Sacerdotal, adj. sacerdotal ; from L. sacer- 
dotal is. 

t Sacoche, sf. a saddle-bag; from It. sac- 
coccia (§ 25). 

Sacramentel, adj. sacramental ; as if from 
aL. sacramcntalis*, derived from sacra- 
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mentum. For French derivatives in -el 
see § 191. 

Sacre, sm. consecration; fromL. sacrum. 

Sacre, sm. a kind of falcon, falco sacer; 
from Ar. faqr (§ 30). 

Saerd, adj. consecrated, devoted, damned; 
from L. sacratus. For -atus^-e see 
§ 201. — Dcr. consacre. 

Sacrement, sm. a sacrament; from L. 
sacraincntum. For a=e see § 54, 4. 
Its doublet is serment, q. v. 

Sacrer, va. to consecrate; from L. sacrare. 
— Der. consacrer. 

Sacrificateur, sm. a sacrificer; from L. 
sacrificatorem . — Der. sacrificature. 

Sacrifice, sm. a sacrifice; from L. sacrifi- 
cium. 

Sacrifier, va. to sacrifice; from L. sacrifi- 
care. ' 

Sacrildge, sm. sacrilege; from L. sacrile- 
g i u m . 

Sacrilege, a((/. sacrilegious ; from L. sacri- 
legus. 

'bSacripant, sm. a braggart, swaggerer; 
from It, Sacripante (a name in Boiardo’s 
Orlando Innamorato) (§ 33). 

Sacristain,sm.a sacristan ; O. Fr. segretain; 
as from a supposed L. sacristanus from 
sacrista *, a sacrist, in charge of the sacred 
objects for divine worship (found in an 
8th-cent. text), from sacrum. It recovered 
its more • classical form sacristain in the 
16th cent. For French derivatives in -aiti 
see § 194. 

Sacristie, sf. a sacristy; from eccles. L. 
sacristia*, from sacrista. See sacristain. 

f Safran, sm. saffron; from It. zafferano 
(§ 25), which from Ar. zaferdn. — Der. 

j safraiicT. 

Safre, adj. gluttonous. Origin unknown. 

SAFR?/, sm. zatfer, oxyde of cobalt. Origin 
unknown. 

Sagace, adj. sagacious; from L. sagacem. 

Sagacity, s/. sag.acity ; from L. sagacita- 
tem. For -tatem — -/e see § 230. 

SAGE, adj. wise. Sp. sabio, from L. sapius 
(found in Petronius, who uses the compd. 
ne-sapiuB for senseless). Sapius becomes 
successively sabius* (for p = b see § 1 1 1), 
whence Sp. sabio ; then savius (for b = v 
see § 113)* whence sage. For -vius* 
-vjus*«-/fe, see Hist. Gram. p. 65 and 
§ 244. — Der. sag^esse, sag^e-femme. 

Sagette, sf. an arrow; an O. Fr. form, 
from L. sagitta. For i=e see § 72; also 
written saette in O. Fr. by loss of g, see 

§ 131* 
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Sagittaire, m, Sagittarius, an archer ; from 
L. Sagittarius. 

i'SagOU, sago; of Malay origin, 
through Kngl. sago (§ 27). 

Sagouin, sm, a sagoin (kind of ape). Origin 
unknown. 

SAIE, sf. a sagum (Roman over-cloak) ; from 
L. saga*, from sagum. For loss of medial 
g see § 131. — Der. sayon. 

SAIGNER, vn. to bleed; from L. sangui- 
nare *, found in the Germanic Laws : ‘ De 
ictu nobilis . . . livor ct tumor si songui* 
nat* (Lex Saxonum). For loss of atonic 
ui see § 52; for a=:a/ see § 54. — Der. 
5urg».int, soignvQ (partic. subst.), saigne* 
nient, snigweur, snig^/ieiix. 

SAILLANT, adj, prominent, salient. See 
sailUr, 

SAILLIE, sf. a projection. See snillir, 

SAILLIR, vn. to project; from L. salire. 
For ali = m7/ see § 54, 3; for duplication 
of 1 see § 157. — ‘Der. saillit (partic. subst.), 
sa/Z/ant, Assaillir, Uessaillir. 

SAIN, sm. lard. The word is now obsolete, 
except in its cpd. sain-doux. It. saime, 
Prov. sain, sagin^ from L. sagimen*, fat, 
in medieval Lat. texts ; e. g. * Qui lardum 
prills aliquantuluni cum oleribus coctum, et 
sagimen faciunt,’ from a 1 2th«cent. docu- 
ment. Sagimen becomes sain: for loss 
of medial g see § 131; for -imen«-w 
see § 226. — Der. sam-doux. 

SAIN, adj. sound; from L. sanus. For 
-anus as -am see § 194. — Der. sam-foin. 

SAINDOUX, sm. lard. See sain. 

SAINFOIN, sm. (Bot.) sainfoin. See sain 
(sm.) and fnifi. O. de Serres says that it 
was so called because of its fattening 
qualities ; Cotgrave, on the other hand, 
writes it samet-foin^ cp. Germ, heilig-heu. 

SAINT, adj. sainted, holy; from L. sanctus. 
For loss of c before t see § 129 ; for a~ai 
see § 54j,3. 

SAINTETE, sf. sanctity ; from L. aanctita- 
tem. For i = e see § 68; for anct — 
aint see saint ; for -tatem~-/d see § 230. 

SAISIE, sf. an execution (in law). Sec saisir. 

SAISIR, va. to seize; from Low L. sacire*, 
in medieval Lat. documents. * Alterius rein 
ad proprietatem sacire,' is found in a 
Merov. formula. Saoire is of Germ, 
origin (§ 20), O. H. G. sazjan, to place, 
whence to occupy, take in possession, 
seize. Sacire becomes saisir by a » ai, see 
§ 54; and by o = s, see § 129. — Der. saisic 
(partic. subst.), sa/sine, saississable, sais^ 
issant, sa/sissement. 


SAISISSABLE,C((f.seizabIe. See saisrV.— Der. 
msaisissable, 

SAISON, sf. a season. Sp. sazon, from L. 
sationem, properly the sowing-time. ‘ Vere 
fabis fiatio/ says Virgil, whence the sense 
of a definite part of the year during which 
planting and sowing go on. For -ationem 
— ^aison see § 232. 

fSalade, sf. a salad ; from It. salata (the 
modern It. word is m-salata) (§25). Its 
doublet is sah'e. — Der. saladicr. 

fSalade, sf. a helmet; from It. celata 
(§ 25). 

Salaire, sm. a salary; from L. sa lari urn. 
Its doublet is saliire. — Der. sn/nrier. 

SALAISON, .^.salting; from L. salationem*, 
from sal. For -atiouem — •m'.so/i sec § 

232. 

tSalamalec, sm. a low bow; phrase 
introd. by Eastern travellers. It is the 
Ar. salam alaik (§ 30). 

Salamandre, sf. a salamander; from L. 
salamandra (found in Pliny). 

Salarier, va. to salary, pay wkges. See 
salaire. — Der. salarivt. 

SALE, adj. dirty ; of Germ, origin, O. H. G. 
salOf dull, thence dirty (§ 20). — Der. 
sa/ete, sa/ir, sn/aud, sa/igaud. 

tSalep, sm. salop; introd. by Eastern 
travellers. From Ar. tsaleh, a fox (§ 30). 

Saler, va. to salt ; from L. salare*, a form 
of salire, from sal. — Der. sa/ant, sa/cur, 
.so/icre, so/oir, so/urc, saleron. sahge. 

SALETE, sf. dirtiness. See sale. 

Salin, adj. saline; from L. salinus. 

Saline, sf. salt provisions; from L. sali* 
nac. 

SALIR, va. to dirty. See sale. — Der. sn/is- 
sant, .so/issure. 

Salivaire, adj. salivary; from L. sali- 
va r ins. 

Salivation, sf. salivation; from L. saliva- 
tioncm. 

Salive, sf. saliva; from L. saliva. — Der. 
salivcT. 

SALLE, sf. a hall. O. Fr. sale. It. sala, from 
L. sala*, a dwelling in Merov. documents; 
e. g. 'Si quis super aliquem focum in nocte 
miserit, ut domum ejus incendat aut salam 
snam,* in the Lex Alamannorum, tit. 5. 
Sala is of Germ, origin, O. H. G. sal, a 
house, hall (§ 20). For duplication of I 
see § 157. — Der. salon. 

Salmigondis, sm. a salmagundi, hotch- 
potch. Origin unknown. 

Salmis, sm. a salmi, ragout. Origin un- 
known. 
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SALOPERIE, s/ slovenliness; from a form 
salope^ the origin of which is unknown. 

Salp 4 tre,.sm. saltpetre: from L. sal petrae. 
— Der. snipe frcT, salpetricTt salpkriert, 

fSalsepareille, sf. (Bot.) sarsaparilla; 
from It. sahapariglia (§ 25). 

fSalsifis, sm, (Bot.) salsify, goatsbeard; 
corruption of It. sassefrica (§ 25). 

Saltation, sf. a dancing; from L. salta- 
tionem. 

t Saltimbanque, sm. a mountebank; 
from It. saltunhnnco (§ 25). 

Salubre, ndj. healthful; from L. saluhcr. 

Salubrity, sf. salubrity; from L. salubri- 
tatem. 

SALUKR, va. to salute. Sp. snludar. It. 
salutare^ from L. salutare. For loss of 
medial t see § 1x7. 

Salut, sM. safety, salutation ; from L. salu> 
tern. 

Salutaire, adj. salutary; from L. salu- 
taris. 

Salutation, sf salutation; from L. salu> 
tationlMii. 

Salvation, sf. salvation; from L. salva- 
tioncin. 

t Salve, sf. a salute, salvo; the Lat. 
salve. 

SAMEDI, sw. Saturday; from L. sabbati 
dies, properly the Sabbath day. The word 
should be regularly snOed/ not samedit but 
the existence of the archaic Lat. form 
dubenus by the side of dom intis, vouches 
for the correctness of this origin : moreover 
the It. says sahato, Wallachian sembete; 
and Prov., leversing the words, says dissapte 
(dies sabb’ti*). There was also an in- 
termediate form snmbbadi. 

Sanctification, sf sanctification ; from L. 
sanctificationcm. 

Sanctifier, vn. to sanctify ; from L. sane- 
tificare. — Der. sanctifiant. 

Sanction, sf. sanction ; from L. sanctio- 
nem. — Der. snnetiotmer. 

Sanctuaire, sm. a sanctuary; from L. 
sanctuarium. 

Sandale, sm. a sandal; from L. sanda- 
lium. 

Sandaraque, sf. sandarach (rosin); from 
L. sandaraca (found in Pliny). 

SANG, sm. blood; from L. s^nguinem; 
for loss of two final atonic syllables see 
§§ 50t 5^* 

SANGLANT, adj. bloody ; from L. sangui- 
lentus* (found in Scribonius Largus), 
by contr. (see § 52) of Bang;uil6ntu8 
to aang’lentus, whence sanglatu. For 
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en^an see § 72, note 4. — Der. ensaitg^- 
latUtT. 

SANGLE, sf. a strap, band, girth; formerly 
sengle and eengle. It. cingkia, from L. 
cingula, by regular contr. (see § 51) of 
cingiila to cing’la, whence cengle (for 
iii = m see § 72, note 4), whence sengle 
{for c = s see § 129), whence sangle (for en 
^an see § 72, note 4). — Der. sangltt 
(its doublet is cingler, q.v.), sanghde. 

SANGLIER, sm. a boar. O. Fr. senglier, 
originally pore senglier^ from L. singu- 
laris (sc. porcus), properly a solitary or 
wild pig. The five-year- old boar is called 
in Fr. solitaire, because he lives alone. 
Similarly in Gr. iioviot is u.sed for a boar. 
Senglier is originally, in the phrase pore 
senglier^ a simple adj. signifying solitary; 
later, the epithet ejected the subst., and 
sanglier remained in the sense of the L. 
aper. , Besides, the adj. sing^ularis is 
seen to have already taken the sense of 
* a boar ' in medieval Lat. texts ; e. g. * Ecce 
immanissimus singularis de sylva egressus’ 
(Vita S. Odonis, lib. 2). Singtil^ris, 
contrd. regularly (see § 52) to singTaris, 
gives O. Fr. senglier. For -ari8 = -/er see 
§ 198; for in = see dimanche and 

§ 72, note 4. Sanglier is a doublet of 
singulier, q.v. 

SANGLOTER, vn. to sob ; from L. 8ingul- 
tare. For u = o see § 97; for the meta- 
thesis of 0/ to lo see pupitre and Hist. 
Gram. p. 77; for in — an see dimanche 
and § 72, note 4. — Der. sanglot (verbal 
subst.). 

SANGSUE, sf. a leech ; from L. sanguiBUga, 
by contr. (see § 52) of Banguisuga to 
Bang’suga, whence sangsue. For loss of 
medial g see § 1 3 2. 

Sanguin, adj. sanguine; from L. sangui- 
neus. — Der. sanguine. 

Sanguinaire, adj. sanguinary; from L. 
sanguinarius. 

Sanguinolent, adj. sanguineous ; from L. 
sanguinolentus. 

Sanhedrin, sm. the Sanhedrim ; from Gr. 
ffwibpiov (§ 21 ). 

Sanie, sf. sanies; from L. saniem.—- Der. 
sanieux. 

fSanitaire, adj. sanitary; introd. from 
Engl, sanitary (§ 27). 

SANS, prep, without ; formerly sens, from L. 
Bine. For in =:fn» an see dimanche and 
§ 72, note 4; for addition of s see Hist. 
Gram. p. 80 : it should be added that there 
was a barbarous L. form Binis’'^. In the 
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phrase sens dessus dessous^ sens is not the 
original word, but a corruption of cen : in I 
the middle ages the phrase was not sens j 
dessus dessouSf but c*en dessus dessous^ i. e» 
that which is above is put below. 

SANSONNET, sm. a starling ; of hist, origin 
(see § 33), dim. of Sanson^ common form 
of Samson: for wz = w see § 160. We 
know how often birds have been designated 
by the names of men, as for the sparrow 
pierrot (dim. of Pierre'), for the parroquet 
Jacquot (dim. of Jacques), etc., see § 14. 

SANTK, sf. health ; from L. sanitatem, by 
regular contr. (see § 32) of sanitatem to 
san’tatem. For -tatem = -/t' see § 230. 

i* Santaline, sf. (Chem.) santaline ; dim. 
of santal, a Malay kind of wood, Malay 
tsendafia (§31). 

Santon, sm. a Santon, Mahometan monk; 
from Sp. santon, a hypocrite (§ 26). 

SANVE, sf, the charlock ; from Ij. sinapi. 
The Gr. accent {aivairi) has here supplanted 
the Lat. accent (sindpi). This word is 
then contrd. (see § 51) to sin’pi, whence 
O. Fr. senve. For p = i; sec § in; for 
in— en=- an sec § 72, note 4; whence 
sanve. 

i*Sapajou, sm. a kind of monkey; of 
American origin, from Braz. cayouvassou 

(§ 32). 

SAFE, sf a pick, sap (military) ; from L. 
sappa *; a pick, in Isidore of Seville. For 
pp —p sec chape. — Der. sapci, sapeur. 

SAPEUK, sm. a sapper. See sape. 

Saphique, adj. sapphic (of verse); from 
L. sapphicus. 

Saphir, sm. a sapphire; from L. sapphirus. 
— Der. saphiriwe. 

Sapide, adj. sapid, savoury ; from L. 
sapidus. Its doublet is -sade in maussade, 
q.v. — Der. in.s//;zV/^. 

Sapience, sf. sapience, wisdom; from L. 
s a p i e n t i a . For - tia « -ce see § 244. 

SAFIN, sm. a spruce fir; from L. sapinus. 

— Der. sa^i/iiere. 

Baponaire, sf. (Bot.) soapwort ; as if from 
a supposed L. saponaris*, from saponem. 
For French derivatives in -a/re sec § 197, 
note I . Its doublet is savonnirre, q. v. 

*t*Sarabande, sf. a saraband (dance); 
from Sp. zarabanda (§ 25). 

*1* Sarbacane, sf.z pea-shooter, air-cane; 
from It. sarbacane (§ 25), which from Ar. 
zabatdna. " 

Sarcasme, sm. a sarcasm; from L. sar- 
casm us (so used in Quintilian). — Der. 
sarcostique. 


Sarcastique, adj. sarcastic ; from Gr. crap- 
KaariKos, 

SARCELLE, sf, a teal; formerly sercelle, 
originally cercele, from L. querquedula. 
For qu = c see car, whence cercedula*. 
Cercddula, regularly contrd. (see § 51) 
to cercodla, becomes cercelle (for dl = // 
see § 16S), then sercelle (for soft c — s see 
§ 1 29), then sarcelle (for e = a sec amender). 
Sarcelle is a doublet of cercelle, q. v. 

SARCLER, va. to weed; from L. sarcu- 
lare. By regular loss of u (see §, 52) 
sarciildro becomes sarc'lare, whence 
sarcler. — Der. sarchge, sarcleur, sarcloiT, 
sarchwe. 

Sarcologie, sf. sarcology; from Gr. a 6 pp 
and Xd7os. 

Sarcophage, sm. a sarcophagus ; from Gr. 
aapuo<pdyos. Its doublet is cerceuil, q.v. 

SARDINF), sf. a sardine, pilchard ; from L. 
sardina (in Columella). For persistence 
of the Gr. accent {ffapBivrj) cp. sanve. 

SARDOINE, sf. a sardonyx; from L. sar- 
donyx. For 0 = 0/ see § 84; the loss of 
final X is unusual. 

Sardonique, m. adj. sardonic, used only 
with. the sm. ris; from Gr. aapbuvios {sc. 
ye\m), a convulsive laugh caused, as the 
Greeks held, by a Sardinian weed. 

fSarigue, sm. an opossum; of American 
origin, Brazilian ^arigueia (§ 32). 

SARMP^NT, sm. a vine shoot ; from L. sar- 
montum. 

Sarmenteux, (Bot.) sarnientous; from 
L. sarmentosus. P'or -osus — -ez/x see 
§ 229. 

Sarrasin, .sw. buckwheat ; originally from 
Africa, whence its name of * Saracen ’ 
(§ . 3 .^). 

SARRAU, sm. a smock-frock. Origin un- 
known. 

SARRIETTP^ sf. (Bot.) savory; dim. of 
sarrie*. For dim. in ette see § #281. 
Sarrie*, Prov.’ .saf/r«a. It. santoreggia, is 
from L. satureia. Saturela, regularly 
contrd. (see § 52) to sat’roia, becomes 
sarrie. P'or tr = rr see § 168; for e -=i 
see § 59. 

SAS, sm. a sieve. O. Fr. saas, originally seas, 
Sp. sedaza, Neapolitan setaccio, from L. 
setaceum, der. from ueta. Setaceum, 
by eu = iu (see abnger), becomes seta- 
ciiim (found in a medieval Lat. glossary: 
*Setacius instrunientum purgandi farinam; 
Setaciare farinam purgare *), thence seda- 
cium; for t«d see § 117. Sedacium 
is found (9th cent.) in the Glosses of 
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Schlestadt. Sedaoium, by losing its me- 
dial d (see § 1 20) and by soft o = s (see 
§ 1 29), becomes O. Fr. whence later 
ATias, afterwards contrd. to sas: for ea = aa 
=3 a see — Der. snsser, resflsser. 

+ Sassafras, sm. (Bot.) sassafras; from 
Port, sassafraz (§ 26). 

SASSE, sf. a scoop, shovel. Origin unknown. 

SASSER, va. to bolt, sift. See sas. — Der. 
resasser, 

Satan, sitt. Satan ; from L. Satanas. — Der. 

Satellite, sm. a satellite; from L. satelli- 
tem. 

Sati^td, sf. satiety ; from L. satictatem. 

Satin, sm. satin. Origin uncertain. Sec 
Littre, and Appendix of words of oriental 
origin, by M. Devic. — Der. sntiner.satinsLge, 

Satire, s/. a satire; from L. satira. 

Satirique, adj. satirical; from L. satiri- 
ciis. 

Satisfaction, sf. satisfaction ; from L. 
satisfaetionem. 

Satisfaire, va. to satisfy; from L. satis- 
facerc. For facere =/aire see/n/rtf. 

Satisfaiaant, adj. satisfying; pres, partic. 
of satisfaire. - 

Satrape, sm. a satrap; from L. satrapa. 

Satrapie, sf satrapy; from L. satrapia. 

Saturation, >/. saturation; from L. s^tu- 
rationem. 

Saturer, va. to saturate; from L. satu- 
rare. 

Saturnales, sf. pi. saturnalia ; from L. 
saturnalia, feasts in honour of Saturn. 

Saturne, sm. Saturn ; from L. Saturnus. 

Satyre, sm. a satyr; from L. satyrus. 

Satyrique, adj. satiric; from L. satyricus. 

SAUCE, .sf. sauce. It. salsa, from L. salsa’ll, 
a seasoning of salt and spices, in medieval 
Eat. texts : * Salvia, serpillum, piper, allia, 
sal, pctrosillurn. His bona lit salsa, vcl 
sit sententia falsa/ from an old Lat. poem. 
Salsa is a Class. Lat. adj., used in this 
sense from the salt which, with spice, is 
the base of the seasoning. Salsa becomes 
sauce : for al — m/ see § 1^57 ; for soft s-=sc 
see $ 129. — Der. saucer, saucihre. 

SAUCISSE, sf. a sausage. It. salciecia, from 
L. salsicia*, in medieval Lat. texts. Sal- 
sioia is from salsus : * Salsa intestina 
hirci/ is found in Acronius, one of the 
Scholiasts of Horace. Salsioia, found in 
several very ancient glossaries, changes 
soft a to c, sec § 129: *Lucanica, genus 
cibi, ut dicunt saloitia,’ says a medieval 
LaV author. Saloitia becomes saucissei 
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for al=afi see § 157; for -tia = -sse see 
§ 244. — Der. saucisson. 

SAUF, adj. safe; from L. salvus. For al 
= au see § 157; for v=/ see § 142. — 
Dt-*r. sa2//>conduit, sauvegarde (see garde). 

SAUGE, sf. (Bot.) sage. It. salvia, from L. 
salvia. Foral = nM see § 157; for -via 
= ‘ge see § 141 and § 244. Its doublet is 
salvia, q.v. 

SAUGRFiNU, adj. ridiculous; from a form 
salgrenu*, compd. of sal and grenu, lit. 
large-grained salt. See sel and gre?iu. 

SAULE, sm. a willow; of Germ, origin, 
O. H. G. sala *, contr. of salaha (§ 20). 
For Germanic a — au see gaule, 

SAUMATRE, briny; formerly saumastre. 
It. salmastro, from L. salmastrum *, der. 
from sal. For loss of s see § 148; for 
al — m/ see § 157. 

SAUMON, sm. a salmon. It. salamone, from 
L. salmonem. For al = aw see § 157. — 
Der. saumon^, saumoneaM. 

SAUMURE, sf brine. Sp. salmuera, compd. 
of L. sal and muria. For al — am see 
§ 1 - 7 * 

SAUNER, vn. to make salt ; fiom L. sali- 
nare, der. from sallnum, by regular 
contr. (see § 52) of salinare to sal*nare, 
whence* sflw;ier. For al = au see § 157. — 
Der. saunage. 

SAUNIER, sm. a salter, saltmaker; from L. 
salinarius, by regular contr. (see § 52)* 
of salinarius to sal’narius, whence 
saunier. For al = au see § 1 5 7 ; for -arius 
=s-r>r see § 198. — Dcr. sauniere, saunerie. 

SAUPIQUET, sm. a pungent sauce ; from 
O. Fr. verb saupiquer, Sp. salpicar, compd. 
of sau (which from L. sal ; for al = au see 
§ 157) of piquer, q.v. 

SAUPOUDRER, va. to salt, powder with 
salt ; lit. poudrer de sel. Sau^poudrer is a 
compd. of sau (which from L. sal; for 
alsiar/ see § 157) poudrer, q.v. 

SAUR, adj. dried, brownish red ; as in kareng 
saur, etc. Saur is of Germ, origin, Neth. 
soor (§ 27). — Der. sourer, sauret. 

Saurien, adj. saurian ; from Gr. aavpOM. 

SAUSSAIE, sf, a willow-ground; from L. 
salio^ta * (neut. pi. of s^ioetum, treated 
as if it were fern, sing., see § 2 1 1 ), by regular 
contr. (sec § 52) to sal’oeta, whence 
saussaie. For al = aM see § 157; for 
o«ss see amitie; for -eta^s-qy = -a/e see 
§ 211. 

SAUT, sm. a leap; from L. saltus. For 
al^aM see § 157. 

SAUTER, vn, to leap. It. saltare, from L. 
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saltare. For al =ati see § 157. — Der. 
saui 6 (partic. subst.), sauieur, saii/oir, saut~ 
iller, ressauter^ sautereWe. 

SAUTERELLE, sf. a grasshopper. See sauter. 
Its doublet is saUarelUt q. v. 

SAUTILLER, wi. to hop, skip. See sauter. 
— Der. sautilhwt^ sautillem^wX, 

SAUVAGE, adj, wild. O. Fr. salvage^ Prov. 
salvatge, from L. silvaticus (found in 
Pliny). P'or i = a see balance^ whence 
salvaticus, found in 7th cent, in Merov. 
documents: we see in the LexBajuwariorum, 
tit. XX. § 6, * De his quidem avibus, quae de 
salvaticis per documenta humana donies- 
ticantiir industria.’ The Glosses of Reiche- 
nau (8th cent.) gives us ‘ Aper salvaticus 
porcus.* Salvaticus becomes salvage (for 
-aticus see § 201), then sauvage 

(for (d — au see § 157). — Der. sauvagciit, 
sauvageon, sauvagin, sauvagine. 

SAUVJIGARDE, s/. a safeguard. See sau/ 
and garde. 

SAUVER, va. to save. It. salvare, from L. 
salvare. For al^m/ see § 157. — Der. 
sauvetcT (whence sauvetage). 

SAUVETAGE, sm. salvage. See sauver. 

SAUVETEUR, sm. a salvor. See sauver. 

SAUVEUR, sm. a saviour, deliverer. Port. 
Salvador, It. Salvador e, from L. salva- 
torem. For -atorem= -ei/r see § 228; 
for al^au see § 157. 

f Savane, sf. a savannah. The Sp. savana 
(§ a6). 

SAVANT, adj. learned ; sm. a learned person; 
pres, partic. of savoir^ q. v. — Der. savant^ 
asse. 

+ Savate, sf. an old shoe ; from It. ciahatta, 
ciavatta (§ 25). — Der. savalxax, savaiei, 
savaterie. 

SAVEUR, sf, a savour, relish. Sp. sabor. It. 
sapor e, from L. saporem. For p = t/ sec 
§ III ; for -opem=-c«r see § 228. — Der. 
savourtt. savourtwx. 

S A VOIR, vn. to know. Sp. saber. It. sapere, 
from L. sapere. For cha- ge of quantity 
from sapSre to sapere, see Hist. Gram. 
P* Sapere becomes savoir by p— v 
(see § III), and by - 4 Te — -oir (sec § 263). 
— Der. sav'Ar (verbal subst.), .sovo/r-faire, 
sfli/oir-vivre, savant (q. v.). 

SAVON, sm. soap ; from L. saponem. For 
p — V see § III . — Der. .savo/mcr, savonnette. 

SAVON NER, va. to soap. See savon. — Der. 
savo/inage, savonntnt, savonnier, savon- 
neux. 

SAVOURER, va. to savour, relish. See 
saveur. — Der. sai/ourement. 


SAVOUREUX, adj. savoury. See saveur. 

Saxatile, adj, saxatile (belonging to rocks) ; 
from L. saxatilis. 

Saxifrage, sf. saxifrage; from L. saxi- 
fraga. 

SAYON, sm. a great coat. See sate. 

f Sbir e, sm. a sbirro, odicer of justice ; from 
It. sbirro (§ 25). 

Scabieuse, sf. (Bot.) the scabious ; from 
L. scabiosa, der. from scabies, lit. that 
which cures the scab, as was believed. For 
-08a = -et/se see § 229. 

Scabieux, adj. scabious; from L. scabi- 
osus. For -osus»-e7/x see § 229. 

Scabreux, adj. rugged, rough ; from L. 
scabrosus. For -osus = see § 229. 

Scaldne, adj. scalene; from Gr. aKoXri- 

VOS. 

Scalpel, sm. (Surg.) a scalpel; from L. 
scalpcllum. 

t Scalper, va. to scalp; from Engl, to 
scalp (§ 28). 

Scammon^e, sf. (Bot.) scammony; from 
L. scammonea. 

Scandale, sm. a scandal; from L. scan* 
dalum. Its doublet is esclandre, q.v. 

Scandaliser, va. to scandalise; from L. 
scandalizare (in Tertullian). 

Scander, va. to scan; from L. scandere. 

Scaphandre, sm. a cork-jacket ; from Gr. 
GKaff>rj and dvT/p, dvdpus. 

Scapulaire, sm. a scapulary (cloak over 
the shoulders); from L. scapulariiirn *, 
found in Low Lat., der. from scapula. 

Scarab6e, sm. a beetle; from L. scara- 
baciis. 

Scare, sm. (Ichth.) a scar (a sea-fish) ; from 
L. scams. 

Scarification, sf. scarification ; from L. 
scarificationem. 

Scarifier, va. to scarify, cup; from L. 
scarificare. 

fScarlatine, adj. of scarlet colour; sf. 
scarlatina; from It. scarlattina, dim. of 
scarlatto, scarlet (§ 25). A Neapolitan 
physician (a.i>. 1553) first gave this name 
to the disease. 

SCEAU, sm. a seal; formerly seel. It. sigillo, 
from L. sigillum. Sigillum, losing its 
medial g (sec § 131), and by i = e (see 
§ 72), becomes O. Fr. srel, which after- 
wards became seel by adding a c, whence 
sceau', for el=^eau see § 1 5 7. — Der. sceller 
(from O. Fr. seel). 

Sc6l6rat, sm. a profligate; from L. sccle- 
ratiis. — Der. scfdtratosst. 

SCELLER, va. to seal. See scfow.— -Der. 
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scelle (partic. subst.), scellement, scelleur, Scolastique, scholastic; from L. scho- 
desceller. lasticus. 

Scdne, a scene ; from L. seen a. Scholastique, sf. scholasticism; from L. 

8c6nique. adj. scenic; from L. scenicus. scholastica (a declamation in Seneca). 
Sceptique, adj. sceptical; from L. seep* Scolastique, sm, a. schoolman; from L. 
ticus (found in Quintilian). —Der. scholasticus. 

isme. Scoliaste, a scholiast; from Gr. exo- 

Sceptre, sm. a sceptre ; from L. sceptrum. ! \ia(TTijs. 

tSchabraque, s/. shabrack (cavalry Scolie, sm. a scholium, note; from Gr, 


officer’s horse-clothing). See chahraque. 

fSchako. Sec sAn^o. 

fSchall. See chfile. 

fSchelling, sm. a shilling; from Engl. 
shilling (§ 28). 

Schismatique, adj. schismatic; from L. 
schismaticus * (found in S. Augustine). 

Schisme, sm. a schism; from L. schism a. 

Schiste, stn. schist, clayslate ; from L. 
schistos (found in Pliny, and simply the 
Gr. o’x/o’Tos in Latin letters). Its doublet 
is zeste. — Uer. schisteux. 

tSchlague, sf. military flogging; from 
Germ, schlag (§ 27). 

Sciatiqtie, sf. (Med.) sciatica; corruption 
of L ischi adieus (found in Pliny). 

SCJIE, sf. a saw. See scier. 

Sciemment, adv. knowingly, wittingly; 
for scientment^ (see abfmdamment)^ It. 
scieutemente. Scienhnent^ is compd. of 
scienl, from L. scientem and •ment^ sec 
§ 225. 

Science, sf. science; from L. scientia. 
For -tia-=-c<? sec § 244. — Dor. .scfcwtitique. 

SCIKR, va. to saw. O. Fr. seer^ saier, scrir, 
sier, It. .segare, from L. secare. Secare, 
by loss of medial c (see § 1 29), and by 
6 — / (sec § s;S), becomes O. Fr. s/cr, 
whence scier, by the addition of c. — Der. 
scie (verbal sub.st.), sciage, sc/erie, scieur 
(its doublet is secateur), .sciure. 

Scille, sf. a squill; from L. .sc ilia. 

Scinder, va. to cleave; from L. scindere. 

Scintillation, sf. a scintillation; from L. 
scintillationem. 

Scintiller, vn. to sparkle; from L. sc in- 
till are. Its doublet is etinceler, q.v. 

SCION, sm. a scion : der. from scier, q.v. 

Scissile, adj. scissile, cleavable ; from L. 
scissi lis. 

Scission, sf. scission, cleavage ; from L. 
sc i s s i o n e m . — Her. sc/Wo;/naire. 

Scissure, sf. (Anat.) a scissure; from L. 
sc is sura. 

Scl6rotique, adj. (Anat.) sclerotic; from 
Gr. atcXrjpos {(TfcXrjpojTiKos). 

Scolaire, adj. relating to schools ; from L. 
scholaris. Its doublet is ecolier, q.v. 


Scolopendre, .f. (Bot.) scolopendra, harts- 
tongue; from L. scolopendra (found in 
Pliny). 

Scombre,sm. a mackerel; from L. scomber. 

i*Scorbut, sm. scurvy; in 17th cent. 
scurbut : of Dutch origin, Neth. scheur- 
huiker (§ 27). — Der. scor6i//iquc. 

Scorie, sf. scoria; from L. scoria (found 
in Pliny). — Der. srorifier. 

Scorpion, sm. a scorpion; from L. scor- 
pionem. 

fScorsondre, sf. (Bot.) scorsonera; 
from It. scorzonera (§ 25). 

Scribe, sm. a scribe; from L. scriba, 

Scrofules, sf. pi. scrofula; from L. scro- 
fula e. Its doublet is ecrouelle, q.v. — Der. 
scrofultwx, scrofulauc. 

Scrupule, .'fw. a scruple; from L. scrupulus. 

Scrupuleux, adj. scrupulous; from L. 
scrupulosus. 

Scrutateur, sm. an investigator ; from L. 
scriitatorem. 

Scruter. va. to explore, scrutinise ; from L, 
scrutari. 

Scrutin, sm. a ballot; from L. scruti- 
niiim. 

Sculptor, va. to sculpture ; from L. sculp- 
tare*, from sculptus, p.p. of sculpere. 

Sculpteur, sm. a sculptor; from L. sculp- 
torem. 

Sculpture, sf. sculpture ; fromL.sculptura. 

SE, reflex, pron. s. pi. self ; from L. se. 

SEANCE, sf. a seat, sitting. See scant. 

SEANT, pres. part, sitting ; from L. sedeii- 
tem, sitting, whence resident, as in la eour 
royale scant d Paris. Sedentem becomes 
scant: for loss of d see § I20; for 
-entem = -ant see § 192. — Der. scant 
(sm.), sca?ice. 

SEAU, sm. a bucket ; formerly seel, Milanese 
sidell, from L. sitellus*, a supposed form 
of sitella, a vessel, found in Cicero. 
Sitellus, by losing medial t (see § 117), 
and by i « e (see § 68), becomes seel, then 
scan. For -ear/ see § 2S2. The form 
seille (q. v.) comes from situla. 

Sdbac6, adj. sebaceous ; from L. sebaceus. 
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Sdbeste, s/. the fruit of an Egyptian plum- 
tree; from Ar. sebesinn (§ 30). 

S^bile, a wooden bowl. Origin un- 
known. 

SEC, adj. dry; from L. siccus. For i— e 
see § 72 ; for cc = <? see § 129. The fern. 
secke represents L. sicca. For i = e see 
§ 72 ; for cc = ch see acheter, — Der. 
stfeheresse. 

S4cable, adj. scissile; from L. secabilis. 
S^cante, sf, (Geom.) a secant ; from L. 

sccantem. Its doublet is sciafitef q.v. 
86centiste, sm. a i6th-cent. writer or artist; 

from It. seicentis/a (§ 25). 

SfeCHE, sf. a cuttle-fish. It. sepia, from L. 
sepia. For -pia = -c/ie see Hist. Gram. 
PP. 65, 66, and § 244. Its doublet is 
jeicJie, q.v. 

SECHER, va. to dry ; from L. siccare. For 
i = see § 72; for co—cA see acheter. — 
^Der. stV/ioir. 

SECHERESSE, sf. dryness. See sec. 

Second, adj. second; from L. secundus. 

For u = o see § 98. — Der. seconde. 
Secondaire, adj. secondary ; from L. 

secundarius . — Der. seconr/afremen t. 
Seconder, va. to second ; from L. secun- 
dare. 

SECOUER, va. to shake off; O.Fr. secanrre, 
from L. succutere. The O. Fr. secourre, 
secorre, is regularly formed; secouer is 
irregular, and supposes either an alteration 
(Littr6) of secouir into secouer, or an un- 
known L. form, such as succutare *. For 
loss of t see § 117 ; for u = e see secourir\ 
for u = 07 < see § 90. — Der. secoMement. 
SECOURIR, va, to succour ; from L. suc- 
currere. The change from u to e was 
not the original French form, but came in, 
in the 12th cent, as is seen by the O. Fr. 
succurrir then existing ; cp. chapeler from 
capulare, through a form capellare * ; 
for currere = covrir see courir. — Der. se- 
coMr.> (L. succursus* from <^uccurrere; 
for cursus = cowrs see course), secowrablc. 
SECOURS, sffi. help. See secourir. 
SECOUSSE, sf, a shaking, concussion ; from 
L. succussa *, partic. subst., act of shak- 
ing, der. from succussus, p.p. of suo- 
cutere. For 8u~.s« see secourir; for 
u»ou see § 97. 

Secret^ adj. secret ; from L. secretus. 
Secret, sm. a secret; from L. secretum. — 
Der. secret^xre. 

Secretaire, sm. a secretary. See secret, — 
Der. secretarXzX, seerStairene. 

S6cr4ter, va, to secrete; from L, secre- j 


tare *, der. from secretus, p.p. of secer- 
nere. — Der. semVeur, strrrVoire. 
S6cr6tion, sf. a secretion ; from L. secre- 
tionem. 

Sectateur, sm. a votary; from L. scc- 
tatoreni. 

Secte, sf. a sect; from L. sccta. — Der. 
•sw/aire. 

Secteur, sm. (Geom.) a sector; from L. 
sectorem. 

Section, sf, a section ; from L. sec- 
tioneni. 

Seculaire, adj, secular (that which conics 
once in 100 years); from L. saecularis. 
Its doublet is seculier, q. v. 

S6culariser, va. to secularise; from L. 
saecularis (in sense of woildly, given to 
this word by the ecclesiastics) ; see st'culicr. 
— Der. sc'cw/nWsation. 

Seculier, adj. secular ; from L. saecularis, 
from saeculum. For -aris---/Vr see 
§ 198. Its doublet is seculaire, q. v. 
S6curit6, sf, security; from L. seturi- 
tatem. Its doublet is suretv, q. v. 

S6datif, adj. sedative; as if from a .‘•upposid 
L. sedativus*, der. from sedatus. For 
Fr. derivatives in -j/’see § 223. 
S6dentaire, adj. sedentary ; from L. seden- 
tarius. 

Sediment, s;n. a sediment; from L. sedi- 
ment um. 

S6ditieux, adj. seditious ; from L. sedi- 
tiosus. 

Sedition, sf. sedition; from L. sedi- 
tioncm. 

S6ducteur, sm. a seducer; from L. se- 
ductorem. 

Seduction, sf seduction; from L. sed ac- 
tionem. ' 

SEDUIRE, va. to seduce; from L. seducere 
I (found in Tertullian). For ducore — 
duc're see § 51 ; for crs*ir see § 129. — 
^Der. Sf'duisAwX. 

SKDUISANT, adj. seductive. See seduire. 
Segment, sm. a segment; from L. seg- 
mentum. 

Segregation, sf. segregation ; from L, 
scgregationcm. 

SEICHE, sf a cuttle-fish. See its doublet 
secke. For sec § 61. 

Seide, sm. a fanatical assassin; of hist, 
origin, sec § 33 note 1 ; frf)m Ar. Zeid, 
the name of one of Mahomet's freedmen. 
SEIGLE, sm. rye. Prov., segue!. It. segale, 
from L. seoale (in Pliny), By an unusual 
displacement of the Lat. accent, socale 
becomes seoflle in vulgar Lat. Seoale, by 
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c = g (see § 129), becomes segale in 
8th cent, in a Capitulary of Charlemagne. 
Segale. by e = i (see § 59), becomes 
sigale, found in a text of a.d. 794: *De 
niodio sigali denarii 3.' Sigale, losing 
its now atonic penult, a (see § 51), is 
contrd. to sig’le, whence seigle. For i^^ei 
see § 74. 

SEIGNEUR, sm. a lord. Sp. s^/lor, from L. 
seniorem, an old man, whence sense of 
master, lord ( = dominus^, in medieval 
Lat. texts ; e. g. * Et mandat vobis noster 
senior, quia si aliquis de vobis talis est, cui 
snus scMiioratus non placet, et illi simulat, ut 
ad aliiim seniorem melius,* from a Capitu- 
lary of Charles the Bald. Seniorem be- 
comes seigneur: for e=« see § 61 ; for 
ni ^gn see § 244 and aragne\ iov o=eu 
see § 79. The nom. senior, regularly 
contrd. (sec § 50) to sen*r, becomes by 
nr = ;«/r (see Hist. Gram. p. 73) sendre^ 
found in the 9th cent., ‘ Carlos nieos sen- 
dra ’ = * Karolus mens senior * in the 
Oaths 'of A.D. 842. As prensus becomes 
successively prins, and then prhf so sendre 
was successively sindre*, sidre*, sire. For 
e=3i see § 59; for loss of n see § 163; for 
dr — rr = r see § 168. Seigneur is a 
doublet of sf>«r, q. v. — Der. seigneune, 
seigneur\vi\. 

SEIGNEURIE, sf. a lordship; der. from 
i>eigneur, q. v. 

SJIILLE, sf. a pail, bucketful. It. secckia, 
from L. situla, by regular contr. (sec § 51) 
of situla to sitTa, whence sicla, by an 
euphonic change, found also in Lat. veclus 
for vct’lus* (sec vieux). Sicla is not an 
imaginary form ; it is found in this sense in 
Carolingian texts : ‘ Servi Ecclesiae tributa 
legitima reddant xv siclas de cervisia* 
(Lex Alamannorum, tit. 22). For -icla = 
■•eille see § 257. 

SEIN, .sm. a bosom ; from L. sinus. For 
i = ei see § 70. 

SEINE, sf. a drag-net; formerly selne^ It. 
sngeuna, from L. sagena (found in Ulpian). 
By e«i (see § 59) sagena becomes 
sagina: * Barcac . . . grandesque saginae* 
in a medieval Lat. document. Sagina 
losing medial g <scc § 131) becomes O. Fr. 
se'ine; for a=-^ see § 54: seine later be-' 
comes seine ; cp. relne, reine. 

SEING, sm. a signature. It. segno, from L. 
signum. For gn=sng^ see Mang and Hist. 
Gram. p. 77; for i*« see § 74 * 
doublet is signe, q. v. 

SEIZE, adj. sixteen ; from L. sedeoim. For 
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Sedeoim ssed’cim see § 51 ; for loss of 

I d see § 120; for e*« see § 66.— Der. 
^.wzieme. 

SEJOUR, sm. a stay, sojourn. See sejourner. 

SEJOURNER, to sojourn, remain. O. Fr. 
surjurner, sojourner, Prov. sojornar. It. sog- 
giornare, from a supposed L. subdiur- 
nare *, comp J. of diuraare, to stay long. 
By loss of b (see § 1 1 3), by diurnare = 
journer (see jour), and by u = o (see § 97) 
subdiumare becomes sojourner, whence 
spjourner (by o~e, see je). Littre, how- 
ever, prefers a similarly supposed form 
superdiurnare *, to wait over the day. — 
Der. sejour (verbal subst.). 

SEL, sm. salt; from L. sal. For a = e see 
§ 54 ; 

S^ldnite, sm. (Chem.) selenite; from L. 
selenites. — Der. seleniteox. 

S6l6nographie, sf. (Astron.) selenography; 
from Gr. aeXr^vrj and ypa<puv. — Der. seleno- 
grapkique. 

SELLE, sf. a saddle ; from L. sella (a seat, 
also a saddle in the Theodosian Code). — 
Der. se//ettc, 5e//er. 

SELLER, va. to saddle. Sec selle. — Der. 
sellerie, sellieT, desseller, 

SELLJ/TTE, sf. a stool. See selle. 

SELON, prep, according to ; formerly selonc, 
soloHc, sulunc, sullunc, from L. sublon* 
gum *, properly near, ‘ along-of,* which 
sense survived in O. Fr. : passer selon une 
tour, says a Fr. document of the 12th 
cent. Sublongum, by bl=// (§ 168), 
gives O. Fr. sullonc, whence solonc (for 
« = o see § 97), whence selonc (for o^se 
see je). 

SEMAILLES, sf. pi. seed-time. Prov. se- 
menalha, from L. seminalia, sown land, 
by regular contr. (see § 52) of seml- 
ndlia to sem’nalia, whence sernailles. 
For mn«:m see § 163; for -alia=:-m 7 /e 
sec § 278. 

SEMAINE, sf. a week; in 13th cent, sepmaine, 
in the Roman de la Rose, Prov. setmana. 
It. settimana, from L. septimana (found 
in the Theodosian Code), by regular contr. 
(see § 52) of septimdna to sept’mana, 
whence semaine. For loss of t between 
two consonants see Hist. Gram. p. 81 ; 
for pm==m see § ill; for -ana = -nme 
see § 194. 

Semaphore, sm. a semaphore; fashioned 
out of Gr. 09/10 and ipopus^ 

SEMBLABLE, adj. like. See sembler. 

SEMBLANT, sm. a seeming. See sembler, 

SEMBLER, vn, to seem, resemble ; from L. 
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•imulare, which signifies to seem in Caro- 
lingian texts, e. g. Ut ille possit res <le sua 
ecclesia ordinare, et illi liceat, sicut ei sixnu- 
laverit, disponere ' in a letter of Hincmar, 
AJ>. 874. For sim’lare, by loss of atonic 
u, see § 52 : for intercalation of b see Hist. 
Gram. p. 73; for i — e see § 72. — Der. 
sembUnt (partic. subst.), semfr/able, res^em- 
bier, dissem^/able, diss^m^aiice. 

SEMELLE, s/. a sole (of boot). Origin un- 
known. — Der. TessemelcT. 

SEMENCE, s/. seed; from L. sementia*, 
found (8th cent.) in the Capitularies of 
Charlemagne. Sementia is from se- 
men. For -tia = -ce see § 244. — Der. 
ensemeMcer. 

SEMER, va. to sow. Prov. semnar^ It. semi- 
nare^ from L. seminare, by regular contr. 
(see § 52) of semindre to sem’nare, 
whence semer. For mn — m see § 163. — 
Der. semeur, se;«is, sewoir, panse/wer. 

Semestre, sm, a half-year ; from L. se- 
nt estr is. — Der. semestrieX, semes/rier. 

t Semi, adj. half, semi- ; from L. semis. 

SEMILLANT, adj. brisk, lively; of Celtic 
origin, being derived from a root sem*, 
Kymr. sim, light, brisk. For e=i see 
§ 68 . 

S^minaire, 5m. a seminary; from L. semi- 
nar ium. — Der. stminar\i\t. 

SEMIS, sm, a seed-plot. See semer, 

SEMONCE, sf. an invitation, reprimand. See 
semondre . — Der. semonctx. 

SEMONDRE, va. to summon, invite ; from L. 
submonere, to inform, in Tcrtullian, to 
summon, in medieval Lat. texts. Submo- 
nere by bm — mm (see § 168) becomes 
summonere : cp. submoveo, sum- 
mo veo. Summon6re, by change of ac- 
cent to summ6nere (see Hist. Gram, 
p. 133), and by regular contr. (see § 51), 
becomes summon’re, whence semondre. 
For u = o = e see secouer^ and for nr = 
ndr see Hist. Gram. p. 73. — Der. semonco 
(for semonse : for s « c see sauce. Semonse 
is the fern, form of O. Fr. semons, from 
L. summonitus, p. p. of summonere. 
Summonitus, regularly contrd., see § 51, 
to summon*tus, becomes semons'. for 
= e see secouer). 

t Semoule, &/. semolina; from semola 

(§ 

Sempiteniel, adj. eternal; as if from a 
L. sempiternalis*, from sempiternus. 

S6liat, sm. a senate; from L. scnatus. 

S^nateur, sm. a senator; from L. sciiator- 
em. — Der. sinatorinl. 


SdnatUB-OOnsulte, sm, a senatus-consul- 
tum; from L. senatus consultuin, 

tS6nau, sm. a ‘snow* (two-masted Dutch 
vessel) ; of Dutch origin, like many other 
naval terms, Dutch snaauw (§ 27). 

t S6n6, sm. senna ; of Oriental origin, like 
many other names of medicinal herbs, Ar. 
Sana (§ 30). 

SENECHAL, sm. a seneschal ; formerly se- 
neschal^ Prov. senescal. It. siniscalco, from 
Merov. L. seniscalcus, an overseer : ‘ Si 
alicujus seniscalcus, qui serviis est, ct 
dominus ejus XII vassos infra domum 
habet, occisus fucrit* (Lex Alannnnorum, 
79, 3). Seniscalcus is of Germ, origin, 
from a form siniscalc*, properly the oldest 
of the slaves or serv.ints 20). For i — e 
see § 72; for c — ch see § 126; for loss 
of s see § 148 ; for loss of final c sec § 1 29. 
— Der. sencchaussce (from stm'chal : cp. 
tnarechaussee from man'chal. It. senis- 
calckia ; Prov. senescalcia ; for loss of s see 
§ I4S; for al = au see § 157; for c = 
^see §126; for soft c — ss* see § 1 2I9). 

SENECHAUSSEE, sf, a seneschal’s jurisdic- 
tion. See Si'nechal, 

SENEfON, sm, (Bot.) groundsel; from L. 
senecionem (found in Pliny). For -cio- 
nem = -po/i see § 232. 

SEnESTRE, adj, left, sinister ; from L. sinis- 
trum. For i = e see § 72. Its doublet is 
sinistre, q. v. 

SENEVE, sm. (Bot.) charlock. It. senapa, 
from L. sinapi. For i~e see § 68 ; for 
a = e sec § 54 ; for p — v see § 1 1 1 . 

Senile, adj. senile; from L. senilis. 

S6niorat, sm. seniority (in a family) ; from 
late L. sciiioratus *. 

SENNE. See seine. 

SENS, sm, sense; from L. sensus. — Der. 
se/isitif, $m.sitive. 

Sensation, sf. sensation; from L. sensati- 
oncm*, der. from sensare*. See sense. 

Sens6, adj. sensible; from L. sensatus* 
(found in Firmiciis). For -atuss=-c see 
§ 201. — Der. sensmient. 

Sensibility, sf. sensibility; from L. sensi- 
b i 1 i t a t e m , from s e n s i b i 1 i s . See sensible* 

Sensible, sensible ; from L. sciisibilis. 
— Der. sensibhrxo. 

Sensitif, adj. sensitive. See sens. For 
French derivatives in -if sec § 223. — Der. 
sensit'wo. 

Sensitive, sf. (Bot.) the sensitive plant. 
Sec sensitif. 

Sensuality, sf. sensuality; from L. seiisu- 
alitatem. 
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Sensuel, adj, sensual; from L. sensualis 

SENTE, sf, a path. Sp. senda, from L. 
s^mita, by regular contr. (see § 51) of 
semita to sem’ta, whence sente. For 
me:;! see § 160. 

Sentence, sf, sentence; fromL. sententia. 
For -tia--ce see § 244. 

Sentencieux, adj, sententious ; from L. 
sententiosus. For -08U8 = -«f/^see § 229. 

SENl’EUR, sf. scent. See sentir. 

SENTIER, sm. a path. Sp. sendero, Prov. 
semdiert from Low L. semitarium *, der. 
from 8emita, by regular contr. (see § 52) 
of 8em!tdriu8 to sem’tariuu, whence 
sender. For m = n sec § 160; for -ariu8 
— -fer see § 19S. 

Sentiment, sm. a sentiment. See sentir . — 
Der. sentiment2\. 

Sentine, sf. (Naut.) the hold (of a ship), a 
sink; from L. sentina. 

fSentinelle, sf. a sentinel ; from It. sen- 
tinella (§ 25). 

SENTIR, vn. to feel ; from L. eentire. — Der. 
sefi/iiinMit, ressentir^ sen/cur. 

SEOIR, vn. to become, suit. O. Fr. seder, 
It. sedere, from L. 8edere. For loss of 
medial d see § 120; for es=ot see § 62, 

Separable, adj. separable; from L. sepa- 
rabilis. 

Separation, sf. separation; from L. sepa- 
rationem. 

Sdparer, va. to separate; from L. sepa- 
rare. Its doublet is sevrer, q. v. — Der. 
Sf'/^arr'ment. 

tSdpia, sf. sepia; introd. in the i6th cent, 
from It. sepia, properly the cuttle-fish 
(§ 25). Its doublet is seiche, q.v. 

SEPT, adj. seven; from L. aeptem. — Der. 
septmwe. 

SEPTAN TE, rif//. seventy; from L. septua- 
ginta. For ua^a sec § 102 ; for -aginta 
= -^nte see cinquante. 

Septembre, sm. September; from L. Sep- 
tember. 

Septdnaire, adj. septenary; from L. sep- 
tenarius. 

Septennat, sm. a septennial magistracy: 
from L. septem and annus. 

Septentrion, sm. the north, Ursa Minor; 
from L. septentrioncm. 

Septentrional, adj. northerly; from L. 
septcntrionalis. 

SEPTlitlME, adj. seventh. See sept. 

Septuagdnaire, adj. septuagenary ; from 
L. septiiagenarius. • 

Septuag^Bime, adj. septuagesima ; from 
L. septuagesimus. ^ 


Septuple, adj. sevenfold; from L. sep- 
tup^s. 

S6pulcral, adj. sepulchral; from L. sepul- 
cralis. 

S6pulcre, sm. a sepulchre; from L. sepul- 
crum. 

Sdpulture, sf. sepulture; from L. sepul- 
tura. 

Sdquelle, sf. a set, gang, following (of peo- 
ple) ; from L. sequela. For -elas=-e//e 
see § 202. 

Sequestration, sf. sequestration ; from L. 
sequestrationem. 

Seques^re, sm. a sequestrator, sequestra- 
tion; from L. sequester. 

Sdquestrer, va. to sequester ; from L. se- 
questrare. — Der. sequestre (verbal subst.). 
i* Sequin, sm. a sequin (Levantine gold 
coin) ; introd. from It. zecehino (§ 25). 
tSdrail, sm. a seraglio; introd. by tra- 
vellers from Turkey, Pers. serai*, a palace 
(§ 30 )*. 

Sdraphin, sm. a seiaph. From the Heb. 

serajim (§ 30). — Der. st raphxqae. 

SEREIN, adj. serene; from L. serdnus. — 
Der. serein (sm.). 

SEREIN, sm. the night-dew; from L. se- 
renu8, deriv. of serum, evening. For 
see § 61. 

fSdrdnade, sf. a serenade; from It. sere- 
nata (§ 25). 

t Sdrenissime, adj. most serene; from 
It. serenissirno (§ 25). 

Sdrdnitd, sf. serenity; from L. sereni* 
tatem. 

S6reux, adj. serous; from L. serosus. 

For -osus = -eux see § 229. 

SERF, stfi, a serf ; adj. servile ; from L. 
servus. For v=/ sec § 142. — Der. serf- 
age. 

SERFOUETTE, sf. a pronged hoe ; from 
serfouir, q. v. 

SERFOUIR, va. to hoe. Origin unknown. — 
Der. sfj/or/issage, ser^wetle. 

SERGE, sf. serge. Prov. serga, from L. 
serioa, silk stuff: * Vestimentorum sunt 
omnia lanea, lineaque vel serica vel bom- 
bycina* (Ulpian. Dig. 1 . 23). S<§rica, re- 
gularly contrd. (see § 51) to ser’ea, becomes 
serge (for a^g see § 1 29). Littre holds the 
word to be of doubtful origin. — Der. serg* 
eric, serger, sergier. 

SERGENT, sm. a sergeant. O. Fr. serjent : 
ill medieval Fr. the word meant a servant, 
as in Us sergents du Roi, les sergents de 
VEveque^^serviteurs du Roi, de VEveque. 
In the 13th cent, the Roman de U Rose 
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caHs lovers urgMs d^anumr^ i. e. servant 
of the god Love. In . several 0. Kr. docu 
ments the phrase sergeni de Dieu is foun.. 
^sirviteur de Dieu, Sergent is from L. 
servientem (for see Hist. Gram. 

pL 65), whence servjentem, whence ser- 
jdAtem, by regular loss of v (see § 141). 
We also hnd serviens in medieval Lat. 
texts =serg^eif/, thus confirming the origin 
stated ; e. g. * De castrorum excubiis summe 
sollicitus, niilitibus xx, servientibus lx/ 
from a document dated A.D. 1191. 

S^rie, sf. a series; from L. seriem. 

Sdrieux, adj, serious ; as if from a supposed 
L. seriosus*, der. from serius. For Fr. 
derivatives in -ci/x see § 2^9. 

SERIN, sm. a canary bird ; from L. citrinus. 
i. e. citron-coloured, in Pliny, whence sense 
of serin, a yellow bird. Citrinus becomes 
serin : for soft c — s see § 129; for i — e see 
§ 72; for tr*r see § i 6 S. — Der. seriuer, 
seririette. 

Seringat, sm, (6ot.) a seringa ; corruption 
of L. syringa, from syrinx. 

Sering^e, sf. a syringe, squirt ; from L. 
syringa (found in Vegetius). — Der. serin- 
guer, 

SERMENT, sm. an oath. O. Fr. sairment. \ 
originally sairement, Prov, sagratnen. It. 
Sacramento, from L. sacramentum. For I 
cr = ir see h'nir and § 129; for a = e see 
§ 54 » whence O. Fr. sairement, afterwards 
sair'ment, by loss of e (see § 51). Sair- 
ment becomes sentient by ai^e, see §§ 102, ‘ 
103. Sentient is a doublet of sacrement, 1 
q. V. — Der. sermente, zssermenter. 

Sermon, sm. a sermon; from L. sermo- 
nem. — Der. aermonner, ssermonneur, ser- 
monnaire. 

Sdrosit^, sf. serosity, wateriness ; as if from 
a supposed L. serositate’m*, from sero* 
sus. See sereux, 

SERPE, sf. a hedge-bill, pruning-hook ; verbal 
subst. of L. sarpere, to cut, prune. For 
a~e see § 54. — Der. serpeXte. \ 

SERPENT, sm. a serpent ; from L. serpen- 1 
tern. — Der. serpente^o, serpentm, serpentine, 
serpentex. 

Serpentaire, sf. (Bot.) serpentaria; from 
L. serpentaria. i 

SERPENTIN, sm. (Chem.) a worm. See 
serpent, I 

SERPENTINE, sf. serpentine (marble). See 
serpent. 

Serpillidre, sf. a * sarplier,* packing-cloth ; 
from L. xerampelliiius (cloth of colour 
of dry vine-leaves). For x~s see § 150; 


for loss of m (serapellinus) see Hist. 
Gram. p. 81 ; for toss of atonic s see § 52; 
whence serpellinus; and for see 

§ 65 ; then, by a change of suffix to -iVre 
instead of to •en, we reach serpilliere. 
(Littro.) 

SERPOLET, sm. wild thyme; dim. of root 
serpd ♦, answering to Sp. serpol, der. from 
L. serpullum. For u = o see § 97. 

SERRE, sf. a greenhouse, talon (of bird), 
grasp. See serrer. 

SERRf'R, va. to press close. lock, squeeze. 
It. serrare, from L. serare, to lock, in 
Priscian, then to put under lock and key, 
the meaning in O. Fr. phrases, '^errer les 
grains, serrer son argent, server de^ harden, 
and ill sf. serrure. The L. .scraro be- 
comes serrare* in medieval Lat. texts, 
and takes the sense of chaining up, then r»f 
binding strongly, pressing. We find, in the 
Chron. S.1X011. ])uhl. in Mabilion, t. 4, Ann. 
p. 431, * Fratricid.is autern et p.irricidas . . . 
sive per mamtni et ventrem serratos de 
regno ejiciant.’ — Der. serre (vcrl^M subst.), 
serves, .*:crrement, serre, serre-fde, serve- 
papiers, scrroiete, enserr^r, xesserrer, des- 
serrer. 

SERRURE, sf a lock. See serrer, — Der. ser- 
ruricT, serrurexie. 

SERTIR, va. to set in a bezil ; an altogether 
irregular form from L. sertare, as if from 
L. sertiro*, der. from sertum. — Der. sert- 
issurc. 

•fS^rum, sm. serum; the L. serum. 

SERVAGE, sm. serfage. See serf. 

SERVANT, adj. serving; sm. a gunner. Sec 
servir. 

SERVANTE, sf. a maidservant. See servir. 

SERVIABLE, adj. serviceable. Sec servir. 

SERVICE, sm. service; from L. servitium. 
For -tium = -ce sec agencer. 

SERVIETTE, sf. a table-napkin. Sec servir. 

Servile, adj. servile; from L. servilis. — 
Der. serviliXo. 

Servility, sf. servility. See servile. 

SERVIR, va, to serve ; from L. servire. — 
Der. Acri/ant, seri/ante, scrviabic, serviette. 

Serviteur, sm. a servant; from L. servi- 
torem (found in some Inscriptions). 

Servitude, sf. servitude; from L. servi- 
tiidinem (found in Festus). 

SES, pass, adj. pi. his, hers. Sp. sos, from L. 
SOS. Wc find in Ennius sas for suas : 

* Virgirics nam sibi quisque dotni Rornaiius 
habet sas.' For the relation of this archaic 
form SOS to the Class, suos see mon. Fur 
BOS = ses see je. 
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S^sanw, m, (Bot.) sesamum; from L. se> 
samum. 

Sessile, adj, sessile, sitting; from L. ses- 
silis (found in Pliny). 

Session, a session; from L. sessionem. 

Sesterce, sm. a sestertius; from L. sester- 
tius. For -tins see - 

SETIER, &nu (an obsolete word), a measure 
of corn, etc. ; formerly sestier^ It. sestiere^ 
from L. sextarius. For -arius see 
§ 198 ; for x = s see § 150; whence O. Fr. 
sestier, whence setter, by loss of s (see § 147). 

t S6t on, sm. (Med.) a seton ; from It. setone, 
(§ 25 )- 

SEUIL, sm. a threshold. Prov. so/, from L. 
soleum*, secondary form of solea, a 
threshold, in Festus. Soleum, regularly 
transformed (see abre^er) into solium, 
becomes seuili for o-eu see § 79; for 
transposition of i see § 84. 

SEUL, adj. alone ; from L. solus. For o — 
eu see § 79. — Der. .sf///ement, seulcl, es- 
sc?//c. 

SEULEMENT, adv. only. See seul. 

SEVE, >/. sap. Prov. sahn. It. sapn, from L. 
sapa. For p-=v see § lll ; for a==« see 
§ .^ 4 - 

S6vdre, adj» severe; from L. severus. 

S^verit6, sf. severity; from L. severita- 
tem. 

S^vices, sm.pl. cruelty ; from L. saevitia 
For -tia — -ce see agencer. 

S6vir, vn. to treat severely; from L. sae- 
vire. 

SEVRER, va. to wean, lit, to separate from 
the mother ; from L. separare, by regular 
coiitr. (see § 52) of sepiirdre to sep’rare, 
whence sevrer. For 'g^b = v see § III. 
Sevrer in O. P'r. meant ‘to separate,’ and 
was at a late period restricted (see § 13) to 
its special sense of weaning. Sevrer is a 
doublet of separer, q. v. Separare be- 
comes sevrer just as L. Separis becomes 
St’vre, the name of two Fr. rivers. — Der. 
sevrage, sevreuse. 

Sexagdnaire, adJ. sexagenary ; from L. 
sexagenarius. 

Sexagdsime, s/. sexagesima ; from L. sexa- 
gesimus. 

Sexe, sm. sex; from L. sexus. 

Sextant, sm. a sextant; from L. sex- 
tantem. 

Sexte, s/. the sixth canonical hour ; from L. 
sextus. Its doublets are sixte, sieste, q. v. 

Sextuple, sixfold; from L. sextuplus’*^. 
— Der. sextuplcT. 

Sexuel, adj. sexual; from L. sexualis. 


t Shako, sm, a ihakd; of historical ori|^ 
(the Hungarian shah), see § 33. 

SI, eonj. if ; from L. si. — Der. ssnon. 

SI, adv. so ; from L. sio. For loss of final d 
see § 129. — Der. ainsi, aussf. 

Sibylle, a sibyl ; from L. sibylla. 

Sibyllin, adj. sibylline; from L. sibyl- 
linus. 

Sicaire, sm. an assassin; from L. sicarius. 

Siccatif, ac(/. siccative; from L. siccativus. 

Siccitd, sf. dryness; from L. siccitatem. 

Side, sm. a shekel; from L. siclus, the 
Jewish silver cheqel. 

Siddral, adj. sidereal; from L. sideralis. 

SIECLE, sm. an age; from L. saeclum. 
For ae = e see § 104, whence seclum 
(found in classical authors). Seclum be- 
comes siecle by e = ie, see § 66. 

SIEGE, stn. a seat ; from a supposed Low L, 
sodium* (cp. obsidium). For e — ie see 
§ 66 . 

SINGER, vn. to sit. See siege. 

SIEN, pass. adj. his; formerly sen, softened 
form of son, q.v. P'or o=e see je\ for 
e = ie see § 56; for change of form see 
mien. 

fSieste, sf. a siesta, midday nap; introd. 
from Sp. siesta; which from L. sexta 
bora, the mid-day hour (§ 26). Its 
doublet is sexte, q. v. 

SIEUR, sm. Mr. ; a contracted form of seign^ 
eur, q. v. 

SIFFLP)R, va. and n. to whistle ; from L. si- 
filare, another form of sibilare (found in 
Nonius). Sifilare is certainly a popular 
Lat. form ; for we find in the Appendix 
ad Probum, * Sibilus, non sifilus.* Sifi- 
lare, regularly contrd. (see § 52) to sif*- 
lare, becomes Der. si sifflMt, 

sj^ement, sijfflei, sifflear, 

SIP'FLET, sm. a whistle, hiss. See siffler, 

Sighal, sm. a signal; from L. signale*, 
found in medieval Lat. documents, der. from 
signum. — Der. signahv, sigfiahmcnl. 

Signataire, sm. a signatory, signer. See 
signer. Vor French derivatives in -aire see 

§ 198. 

Signature, sf. signature; from L. signa- 
tura (found in Suetonius). 

Signe, sm. a sign; from L. signum. Its 
doublet is seing, q. v. — Der. signet. 

Signer, va. to sign; from L. signare.— 
— Der. s/g'ffataire. 

Signiiicatif, adj, significative; from L. 
significativus. 

Signification, sf, signification; from L. 
significationem. 
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Signifier, va. to signify ; from L. siguifi- 
care. For loss of o see § ^ 29. 

Silence, sm. silence; from L. silentiuni. 
For -tium=-re see agencer. 

Silencieux, adj, silent; from L. silenti- 
osus. For -O8U8 — see § 229. 

t Si lex, sm. siiex ; the L. silex. 

Silhouette, sf. a silhouette ; of hist, origin 
(see § 33), alluding to De Silhouette, the 
Comptroller-General of Finance under Louis 
XV, who died a.d. 1767. Silhoueite por- 
traits Were so called simply because they 
came into fashion in the year (1759) in 
which M. de Silhouette was minister. 

Silice, sf. (Geol.) silex; from L. si lie cm. 
— Der. si 7 /eeiix. 

Silique, sf (Bot.) siliqua; from L. siliqua. 
— Der. siliqutMX. 

Sillage, sm. (Naut.) steerage-way, head-way. 
See siller. 

S 1 LLF.R, vra. to run ahead, cleave the seas; 
Diez says, of Genu, origin, Scand. sila 
(§ 20) ; Littn* prefers to consider it a form 
of O. Fr. sigler^ to make sail (the Mod. Fr. 
cingler). — Der. s///on, silUge. 

Sillet, sm. a nut (of stringed instruments). 
Origin unknown. 

SILLON, sm. a furrow. From Scand. sila, to 
cut (§ 20). — Der. sillonntr. 

SILLONNER, va. to trace. See sillon, 

tSilo, sm. a pit (to keep corn, etc.) ; from 
Sp. silo (§ 26). 

Silure, Sfn. (Ichth.) a silurus; from L. si- 
lurus. 

Silves, sf pi. ‘ silvae,* a collection of uncon- 
nected poems; from L. silva (so used by 
Statius and Quintilian). 

SIMAGREE, sf a grimace; perhaps a cor- 
ruption of old formula si vi^agn'e, whence 
the sense of simagree, affected, obsequious 
attention. Origin uncertain. 

f Simarre, sf a gown ; from It. zimarra 
(§ 25). 

Similaire, adj. similar; as if from a sup- 
posed L. similaris’*', from siinilis. 

Similitude, sf. similitude; from L. simili- 
tudinem. 

Similor, sm. similor (an alloy); a word 
fashioned out of L. similis and Fr. or. 

Simoniaque, adj. simoniacal. See simonie. 

Simonie, sf simony; from ecclcs. L. si- 
monia’*', from the name of Simon 
Magus. Of hist, origin (§ 33). — Der. 
simo/f/aque. 

Simple, adj. simple; from L. simplicem. 
For loss of atonic syllables see §§ 50, 51. 
•— Der, simpUssc, simpMti (L. simplifi- 


care*), simp/ification (L. simplificati- 
onem *). 

Simplicity, sf simplicity; from L. sim- 
plicitatcni. 

Simplification, sf. simplification. See 
simple. 

Simplifier, va. to simplify. See simple. 

Bimulacre, sm. an image, phantom ; from 
L. simulacrum. 

Simulation,^, a feigning; from L. simu- 
lationern. 

Simuler, va. to feign; from L. si mu la re. 
Its doublet is sembler, q. v. 

Simultany, adj. simultaneous ; from L. 
siniultaneus *, a word found in medieval 
Lat. texts. — Der. simulttinv\lv. 

Sinapisme, sm. a mustard-ponltice ; from 
L. ..inapismus (found in Caelius Aurcli- 
anus). 

Sincere, adj. sincere; from L. sincerus. 

Sincyrity, sf sincerity; from L. sinccri- 
tatem. 

f Sinciput, sm. (Anat.) the sinciput; the 
L. sinciput. ^ 

Sinycure, sf. a sinecure ; from L. sine cura, 
that has no care, no work attached. 

SINGE, sw. an ape ; from L. simius. For 
iu»ju see Hist. Grain, p. 65, whence 
singe. For m = n see § 160 ; for j = g see 
Hist. Gram. p. 65. — Der. singQX, singfuxu. 

Singulariser, va. to render odd ; from L. 
singularis. 

Singularity, .f. singularity; from L. sin- 
gularitatem, from singularis. See sin- 
gulier. 

Singulier, adj. singular; from I^. singu- 
laris. For -aris~-/>r see § 198. Its 
doublet is the sm. sanglier, q. v. — Der. sin- 
g"«//f'renient. 

Sinistre, adj. sinister; from L. sinister. 
Its doublet is senestre, q. v. 

SINON, conj. otherwise. See si and non. 

Sinuy, adj. (Hot.) sinuate; from L. sinu- 
atus. For ->atus = -f/ see § 201. 

Sinueux, ar^’. sinuous; from L. sinuosus. 
For -osuB = -ei/x sec § 229. 

Sinuosity,.^, sinuosity; from L. sinuosi- 
tatem, from sinuosus. See sinueux. 

t Sinus, sm. a sinus, curve; the L. sinus. 
Its doublet is sein, q. v. 

Siphon, sm. a siphon; from L. siphon cm, 
a water-pipe, in Seneca. 

SIRE, sm. sire. See its doublet seigneur. 

Siryne, sf, a siren ; from L. siren. 

fSiroco, sm. a sirocco; iiitrod. from It. 
scirocco, the south-east wind (§ 25), which 
from Ar. charq, the East (§ 30). 
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f Sirop, sm. a syrup; introd. from It. si 
roppo (§ 25). — Dcr, siruptMX, 

SIROTER, va, to sip. An irregular deriva- 
tive from strops because syrops are sipped 
down ; cp. tahaticre from tahac, (Littre.) 

Sirupeux. adj. syrupy. See strop. 

SIS, adj. (Legal) situate; from L. situs. 
For the continuance of Lat. s see § 149. 
— Der. sisQ. 

Sistre, sm. a sistrum (Egyptian timbrel); 
from L. sistrum. 

Sisymbre, sm. (Dot.) sisymbrium ; from L. 
sisymbrium. 

fSite, sf. site; introd. in 1 6th cent, from 
It. 5/Vo(§ 25). — Der. stiutir, st///ation, stiu 6 . 

SIT( 3 T, adit, so soon. See si and tot. 

Situation, sf. situation. See siie. 

Situer, va. to situate. See site. 

SIX, adj. six; from L. sex. For see 
§ 59. — Dcr. .stjcain, six'iviuc. 

SIXAIN, sm. Si stanza. See six. 

SlXll^ME, adj. sixth. See six. 

Sixte, s/. (Mus.) a sixth ; from L. sextus. 
For e =fi see § 59. Its doublets arc sexte^ 
sieste, q. V. 

t Sloop, sm. a sloop; introd. from Engl. 
sloop (§ 28). 

Sobre, adj. sober; from L. sobrius. 

Sobriete, s/. sobriety; from L. sobrieta- 
tcm. 

SOBRIQUET, sm. a soubriquet, nickname. 
Origin unknown. 

SOC, sm. sock, share (of a plough, etc.) ; from 
Low L. soca*, a plough, which from Celt. 
(§ 19), Cjael. SOC. 

Sociability, sf. sociability; as if from a 
supposed L. sociabilitatem*, from so- 
c i a b i 1 i s . See sociable. 

Sociable, n((/. sociable; from L. sociabilis. 

Social, adj. social; from L. socialis. 

Sociytaire, sm. a partner, member of a 
society. See socUtc. 

Society, sf. society; from L. societatem. 
— Der. socictsdxe, 

t Socle, S 7 n. a plinth, pedestal; from It. 
zoccolo (§ 25). 

Soeque, sm. a clog ; from L. soccus. 

t Sodium, sm. sodium, an alkaline metal, 
extracted from soda by Sir Humphrey Davy 
in 1807. See soude. 

SQIUR, sf. a sister ; from L. sdror (see Hist. 
Gram. p. 96). For loss of last atonic syl- 
lable see § 50, whence sor* ; for o — (bu see 
§ 79 note 3. This word is one of the rare 
examples of the persistence of the nomina- 
tive instead of the objective case: 8or6rein 
would have produced (the Prov.) seror, or 


sereur. See Hist. Gram. p. 96. — Der. 
scerrrette. 

f Sofa> sm. a sofa, ottoman; a word introd. 
from the East by travellers, Ar. soffa 
(§ .^o). 

fSoffite, sm. a soffit (Archit.); introd. 
from It. soffito (§ 25). 

SOI, pron. self ; from L. sibL For i«Of see 
§ 68; for loss of b see § 114. 

SOI- D IS ANT, adj. self-styled. See sot and 
disant. 

SOIE, sf. silk. Sp. seda, It. seta, from L. seta 
(pig's bristle). For loss of t see § ii8; 
for e = oi see § 61. — Der. soterie, sqyeux. 

SOIF, sf. thirst. Prov. set, It. sete, from L. 
sitim. For i=^oi see § 68; for t=/ see 
§ 1 18. 

SOIGNER, va. to attend to. See soin. — Der. 
soigneux, 

SOIN, sm. care. Origin unknown. — Der. 
soigner. 

SOIR, sm. the evening. Prov. ser, from L. 
serum (found in Suetonius). For e*=oi 
see § 61. — Der. soiree. 

SOIT, adv. either ; subj. of e/re. Soit repre- 
sents L. sit. For i= 01 see § 68. 

SOIXANTAINE, sf, a group of sixty. See 
soixante. 

SOIXANTE, adj. sixty ; from L. sexaginta. 
For e = oi see § 61; for loss of medial g 
see § 131 ; whence soixa^in/e; for contrac- 
tion of rtV to a see § 102. — Der. soixani^ 
iome, soixantalne. 

SOIXANTIEME, adj. sixtieth. See soixante, 

SOL, sm. a penny. It. soldo, from L. soli- 
dus (gold coin, in Ulpian), by loss of the 
last two atonic vowels, see §§ 50, 51 ; cp. 
nitidus, fiet; pallidus, pdle, etc. Its 
doublet is sou, q. v. 

Sol, sm. the soil; from L. solum. 

Solacier, va. to solace; from L. sola- 
tiare*, from solatium. For ti»cf see 
agencer. 

Solaire, adj. solar; from L. Solaris. 

Solanyes, sf. pi. (Bot.) solanea; from L. 
solanum. 

f Solan um, sm. (Bot.) nightshade; the 
L. solanum. 

i*Soldat, sm. a soldier; introd. from It. 
soldato (§ 25). Its doublets are soude, 
solde. There was an O. Fr. soldoier, L. 
soldarius, whence Engl, soldier \ this 
word however has entirely given place to 
the It. form. 

t Soldatesque, sf. soldiery (with a sense 
of dislike and contempt) ; adj. soldier-like; 
introd. from It. soldatesca (§ 25). 
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+ Soldo, sm, balance (of an account) ; from 
It. soldo (§ 25). 

i* Solder, va, to pay, settle; from It. sol- 
dare (§25). Its doublet is souder^ q. v. 

SOLE, sf. the sole (of the foot, etc.) ; from 
L. solea. 

SOLE, sf. .a break (in agriculture) ; a fern, 
form of so/, q.v. — Der. asso/er, asso/emcnt. 

SOLE, sf. (Iciith.) a sole ; from L. solea (in 
Pliny). 

Sol^cisme, sm. a solecism ; from L. soloe- 
cism us, which from Or. ooXot/rio’/ids, i. c. 
a way of talking used at Solae, an Athenian 
colony in Cilicia (§ 33), 

SOLE I L. sm. the sun ; from a supposed L. 
soliculus *, der. of sol. For the tendency 
to use diminutives instead of their primitives 
see § 18. For -iculus =>-eil see § 257. 

t Bolen, S7n. a solen, shell ; the L. solen. 

Solennel, adj. solemn ; from a supposed 
L. solennalis*, from solemnis. — Der. 
so/eriniser, so/e;i/iisation. 

Solennellement, adv. solemnly. See so- 
lennel. 

Solennit^, sf. solemnity; from L. solen- 
nitatem. 

i* Solf^ge, sm. solfeggio; introd. from It. 
solfeggio (§25). 

+ Solfier,i/a. to sol-fa; fromIt.so//a(§ 25). 

Solidaire, adj. (Legal) jointly and severally 
liable. See solide. — Der. soUdarxxL 

Solidarity, sf joint and several liability. 
See solidaire. 

Bolide, adj. solid; from L. solidus. Its 
doublets are so/, sou, q. v. — Der. solidaire, 
solid'ifitT. 

Solidifier, va. to solidify. See solide. 

Solidity, sf. solidity; from L: soliditatem. 

Soliloque, sm. soliloquy; from L. solilo- 
quium. 

Solipyde, sm. soliped, one-footed ; from L. 
solum and pedem. 

Solitaire, adj. solitary; from L. solita- 
rius, from solus. 

Solitude, sf. solitude; from L. solitudo. 

SOLIVE, sf. a joist ; formerly solieve. Origin 
uncertain : there is a Low L. soliva 
though it is uncertain whether this may 
not be the French word rendered into 
Latin. A relation with sublevare has 
been suggested. — Der. .so/it;eau. 

Sollicitation, sf. solicitation ; from L. 
sollicitationem. 

Solliciter, va. to solicit; from L. sollici- 
tare. — Der. sollicilom . 

Sollicitude, sf. solicitude; from L. sol- 
licitudinem. 


fSolo, sm. a solo: introd. from It. $0/0 
(§ a 5 ).--Der. so/iste. 

Solstioe, sm. a solstice; from L. solstitium. 
For -tium»-rf sec agencer. 

Solsticial, adj. solstitial; from L. solsti- 
tialis. 

Solubility, sf solubility; from a supposed 
L. solubilitatem *, from solubilis. 

Soluble, adj. soluble ; from L. s o 1 11 h i I is. 

Solution, a solution; from L. solutio- 
nem. 

Solvable, adj. solvent ; from a supposed 
L. sol vabilis ♦, from solvere. K<»r 
-abilis = -able see affable. — Der. snlva- 
/uVite. 

fSombre, sombre; introd. from Sp. 
somhra, properly a slia<le (§ 26). From 
semhre comes the verb assomhrir. 

SOM BRER, vn. to founder, lit. to cause to 
disappear, hide in the shade ; from L. 
subumbrare *. For loss of medial b see 
§ 113; for u = o see § 97, whence .so* 
omhrer, whence afterwards somhrer. 

Sommaire, sm. a summary ; from L. sum- 
marium (so used in Seneca). 

Sommation, sf. a summons. See sommer. 

SOMME, sf a sum (total) ; from L. summa. 
For u»o see § 97. 

SOMME, sf. a burden (for a beast to carry). 
It. salma, from Low Lat. salma*, cor- 
ruption of sagma, a pack-saddle, then the 
pack on the saddle. * Sagma, quae cor- 
rupte dicitur salma,* says Isidore of Seville. 
Salma (by al — au, see § 137) becomes 
sauma, found in an iith-ccnt. Lat. text. 
Sauma becomes snmme by au = o, see 
§ 106. — Der. .somnner (first a pack-horse, 
then a mattress, bccansc it carries the 
sleeper), as.sor»mer (properly to crush under 
a pack). 

SOMME, sm. a nap ; from L. somnus. For 
mn~mm sec § 163. 

SOMMEIL, sm, sleep; from a supposed L. 
somniculus deriv. of somnus : for 
this diminutive form see § 18. Somni- 
culoBUS is in Martial, and indicates the 
existence of a form somniculus *, as 
pcriculosiis proves the existence of peri- 
culum. For mn = mm see § 163; for 
-iculus — -«7 see § 257. — Dor. sommeiliax . 

SOMMEILLER, vn. to slumber. Sec som- 
meil. 

SOMMELIER, sm. a butler; originally an 
ofHcer who had the care of provisions, from 
L. saumalorius *, der. from sauma*; 
see somnu (3). Saumaleriua is found 
in a document of date a. o. j 285. Sauma- 
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lerius becomes sommelier \ for au^^o see 
§ 106; for a«esee § 54, — Der. scmme//- 
erie. 

SOMMELLERIE, &/. a buttery. See somme- 
lier. 

SOMMER, va, to sum, add up, propprly to 
sum up what has been said ; from L. 
summore *, d'cr. from summa, a sum- 
mary. For u — o see § Qy.—Der. sotnm- 
ation. 

SOMMET, sm. summit; dim. of O. Fr. sow, 
which from L. summum. For u=o see 
§ 97 - 

SOMMIER, sm. a packhorsc, mattress. See 
snmme (,0* 

Sommit6, sf. a summit; from L. summi- 
tatcm. Ft)r u--o sec § 97. 

Somnambule, smf, a soumambulist; a 
modern word fashioned out of L. somnus 
and am bill a re. — Der. somnambulhme. 

Somnifdre, ndj. somniferous, narcotic ; from 
L. somnifer. 

Somnolence, sf. somnolency ; from L. 
omnMentia. 

Somnolent, adj. somnolent ; from L. som- 
noicntus.- 

Somptuairo, adj. sumptuary; from L. 
su m ptuarius. 

Somptiieux, adj. sumptuous ; from L. 
suniptiiosus. 

Somptuosit 4 , sf. sumptuousness; from L. 
sumptuositatem. 

SON, pass. pron. his ; from L. sum, som, in 
Ennius, for suum. For the relation be- 
tween sum and suum see mon. Sum 
becomes son: for u — 0 see § 97; for 
m - M see § 161. 

SON, sm, bran. Sp. sown, from L. sum- 
mum, properly the top of the meal, then 
bran which is bolted to the surface after 
jj:rinding. For u = o see § 97; for m = /i 
see § 161. 

SON, sm. a sound; from L. sonus. 

tSonate, sf. a sonata; introd. from It. 
sonata (§ 25). 

SONDAGE, sm. a sounding. See sender. 

SONDE, sf. a fathom-line, bore (in mining). 
Sec sender. 

SON DER, va, to sound, probably = to go under 
water. Origin uncertain ; probably from L. 
subundare, from unda. Subundare 
becomes sonder by loss of medial b, see 
§ 113; by u=»o, see § 97; and by 00— o, 
cp. rond from roo/id, Louis from Loots, 
etc. — Der. sonde (verbal subst.), sondage, 
sondcuT. 

SONDEUR, sw. a leadsman. See sonder. 


SONGE, sm. a dream ; from L. somniom. 
For iu=ju, and see Hist. Gram. 

‘ p.65, whence somnjum, whence songe: for 
mn — n see § 160. — Der. songev, songeur, 

SONNAILLE, sf. a little bell, cowbell (always 
tinkling); from It. sonaglio (§ 25). See 
sonner. — Der. sonnailler. 

SONNER, vn. to sound, ring; from L. 80 - 
nare. For n^nn see ennemi. — Der. gonn- 
ant, sonnerie, sonnette, sonntui, so/titailler 
(cp. criailler from crier). 

i* Sonnet, sm. a sonnet; from It. sonnetto 
(§ 25V 

SONNETTE, sf. a little bell. See sonner. 

Sonore, adj. sonorous; from L. sonorus. 

Sonority, sf. sonorousness; from L, sonor- 
i tat cm. 

Sopha. See sofa. 

Sophisme, .•‘W. a sophism; from L. so- 
phisma. 

Sophiste, sm. a sophist; from L. sophista. 

Sophistique, adj, sophistic ; from L. so- 
phistic us. — Der. sophistiquer. 

Sophistiquer, vn. to subtilise. See sophis- 
tique. — Der. sophistiqueuTy sophisticzX\oii. 

Soporifdre, adj. soporiferous ; from L. 
soporifer. 

Soporifique, soporific ; fronrL. sopo- 
rificus *, 

fSoprano, sm. soprano; the It. soprano 
(§ 25). It is a doublet of souverain, q.v. 

Sorbe, sf. (Bot.) a sorb-apple ; from L. sor- 
bum. — Der. sorbier. 

t Sorbet, sm. a sorbet, sherbet; introd. 
from It. sorbetto (§ 25), which from Ar. 
chorhet. — Der. sor6e/it?re. 

SORBONNE, sf, the Theology-school at 
Paris. Of hist, origin (§ 33), from its 
founder Robert of Sorbon^ who lived in 
the time of S. Louis. {Sorbon is a village 
in the Ardennes.) 

SORCELLERIE, sf. sorcery. See sorcier. 

SORCIER, sm. a sorcerer ; from L. sortia- 
rius *, a teller of fortunes by lot, from 
sortiare*, to tell fortunes. Sortiare* is 
from sortem, a lot, oracle. Sortiarius, 
sortiaria* are found for sorcerer and 
sorceress in Merov. texts ; c. g. ‘ Et quia 
audivimus, quod malefic! homines et sor- 
tiariae, per plura loca in nostro regno in- 
surgunt,’ Capitularies of Charles the Bald, 
t. 39, § 7 ; and Hincmar, De Divortio Lo- 
tharii, *Alii potu, alii autem cibo a sor- 
tiariis demeiitati, alii vero tantum car- 
minibus a strygio fascinati.' Sortiarius 
gives sorcier : for ti «« ci see agencer ; for 
-ariu8=-i>r see § 19S. — Der. eiisorceler 
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(from O.Fr. msorcerer by r«=/, by dis- 
similation, see § 169). 

Sordide, adj. sordid; from L. sordidus. 

Sorite, sm. a sorites (in logic); from L. 
sorites. 

SORNETTE, s/. a trifle; dim. of a root 
sorn, probably of Celtic origin, Kymr. 
swm, a trifle (§ 19). 

SORT, sm, fate, destiny, lot ; from L. sortem. 

SORT ABLE, adj, suitable. See sorte. 

+ Sorte, sf. sort, kind, species ; introd. from 
It. sorta (§ 25). — Der. assor/ir, sor/able. 

SORTIE, sf, a going out, egress, sortie. See 
sortir. 

Sortilege, sm, sorcery; from L. sortilc- 
gium, from sortilegus. 

SORTIR, vn, separate, then to divide by lot, 
go out ; cp. parti ri, to depart, and to part. 
From L. sortiri. — Der. sor/ant, sortie 
(partic. subst.). 

SOT, sm, a fool. Origin unknown. — Der. 
50 /ie, 50 /tise. 

SOTTISE, sf. folly. See sot, 

SOU, sm, a halfpenny, sou ; a softened form 
of its doublet, the O.Fr. sol (see sol i): 
cp. mou from moUfon from /o/, cou from 
co/, etc. For ol^ou see § 157. 

t Soubiassement, sm, (Archit.) base- 
ment ; formerly soushassementt a word 
fabricated in the i6th cent, from sous 
(q.v.) and hassementf which is from It. 
bassamento (§ 25). 

i'Soubresaut.sm. asummersault; introd. 
in the i6th cent, from Sp. sobresalto (§ 26). 
Its doublet is sursaut^ q.v. 

Soubrette, sf. an abigail, female intriguer; 
from Sp. sobretarde (§ 26), because she 
is sent out (in comedies) at dusk to carry 
her messages. 

SOUCHE, sf, stock, stump (of trees). Origin 
unknown. — Der. 507/c/teteur, .soi/cAetage. 

Souchet, sm. (Bot.) galirigale; (Geol.) rag- 
stone; (Ornith.) a kind of duck. A dim. 
oi souche^ q.v. 

SOUCI, sm, (Bot.) marigold ; formerly solcie^ 
from L. solsequium, the sunflower in 
Apuleius ; the marigold in Carol, texts. 
Solsequium becomes O.Fr. solcie: for 
loss of q = c see § 129; for e = i see § 59 ; 
for 8 s c see cercueil. Solcie becomes souci : 
for cl^ou see § 157. 

SOUCI, sm. care. See souezer, — Der. soueienx, 

SOUCIER (SE), vpr, to care (for), be anxious; 
modern Prov. soucida, from L. sollicitare, 
by contr. of sollicitare to soll’citare, 
whence solder (by loss of t see § 1 1 7, and 
•ares-fr see § 263), then soucier, by 


ol^ou (see § 157). Soueierls a doublet of 
solliciter, q.v. — Der. souci (verbal subst.). 

SOUCIEUX, adj, anxious. See souci, 

SOUCOUPE, sf, a saucer ; sous-coupe, some- 
thing put under the cup. 

SOUDAIN, adj, sudden. Prov. sobtan^ from 
L. subitanus*, another form of subit- 
aneus (found in Columella). Subitdnus, 
regularly contrd. (see § 52) to sub’tanus, 
becomes soudain. For u — 0 - ou see § 90 ; 
for bt = /rf see Hist. Gram. p. 81 ; for 
t = see § 1 17; for -aDU8 = -om sec 
§ 194. — Der. soudainemewt, soudainctv, 

SOUDAN, sm. a sultan. O. Fr. .soldazi, from 
L. soldanus, the Latinised form of the 
Oriental sultan (q.v.; see also § 31). This 
word was introd. into France at the time 
of the Crusades. We read in a Chronicle 
of the first Crusade, 'Siciit principes vestri 
vel iinperatores dicuntur vel Reges: sic 
apud illos qui praeCiiiincnt soldani, qua.si 
soli dominantes vocantur.' For ol = ou see 
§ 

fSoudard, sm. a soldier; intrdd. in the 
16th. cent, from It., with many other 
military terms. It. soldardo*t der. from 
L. soldare (§ 25). 

SOUDE, sf. (Bot.) glasswort. It. sor/o, from 
L. solida, by regular contr. (see § 51) of 
sdlida to sol’da, whence soude. For 
ol = OM sec § 157. Its doublet is soda^ 
q.v. 

SOUDER, vn. to solder, weld together. It. 
soldare^ from L. solidare (properly to 
join a fracture, in Pliny). On the line 
of Juvenal, ‘Quassatum et rupto poscentem 
sulphura vitro,’ a scholiast n-inarks, ‘ Quia 
hocsolent vitrum solidare, id cst nialthare.’ 
We read in GcoflTroy de Vendonie, Opusc. 7, 
Dc Area Fmderis, * Aes eliam in taberna- 
culo cum auro et argento solidamus.’ 
Solidfire, regularly contrd. (see § 52) to 
soPdare, becomes snuder^ by ol — ou, see 
§ 157; and by -are = -er see § 263. 
Souder is a doublet of solder ^ q.v, — Der. 
sojidxxxe. 

SOUDOYER, va, to pay troops; from L. 
soldicare *, der. from L. soldum, a 
sum of money, in Martial. Soldicare, 
by -icare = -oyer (sec ployer)^ becomes 
soldoyer*, whence soudoyer. For ol — ou 

§ 157 - 

SOUDRK, va. to solve; from L. solvere. 
For sdlvere - sol’vre see §51; for loss 
of V see § 141, whence sol’re; for inter- 
calation of d (soldre) sec Hist. Gram, 
p. 73 ; for ol"BOU see § 157. 
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SOUFFLER, vn, to blow, breathe ; from L. 
sufflare. For u ou see § 97. — Der. 
souffle (verbal subst.), soujfflett soufflerict 
souffleuT^ souffloxt, 

SOUFFLET, sm. a pair of bellows, box on 
the ear. See souffler. — Der. souffletcr, 

SOUFFLETER, vn. to slap, box the ears (of 
one). See soufflet. 

SOUFFRANCE, sf. suffering. See souffrir. 

SOUFFRETKUX, adj. miserable, poor; for- 
merly souffraileux, Prov. sofraitos^ so/rachos, 
from O. Fr. souffraite (denudation, want, 
suffering). Souffraite \% from L. siifflracta*, 
der. from p.p. L. suffractus. Suffracta 
becomes souffraite: for u = om see § 97; 
for ct == it see § 129; for ai — e see 
§ lo.V 

SOUFFRIR, va. to suffer: from L. suffer- 
rere *, a secondary form of sufPerre : 
for this lengthened form see rtre, SulXS- 
r6re, regularly contrd. (see § 52) to 
sufiPrere, becomes souffrir ^ by u «= ou sec 
§ 97; and by e = isee § 59. — Der. souffre- 
douleiflr, souffr^wx (whence souffr?iX\ct). 

SOUFRE, sm. sulphur; formerly solfre^ from 
L. sulfur, by regular contr. (see § 50) 
of sulfur to suirr, whence solfre, by 
u = o see § 97 ; whence soufre by ol — oUf 
see § 157. — Der. sou/rox. 

SOU H AIT, sm. a wish. See souhaiter. 

SOUHAITER, va. to wish ; conipd. of prefix 
sous, and O. Fr. kniter, to desire. Haiter 
is of Germ, origin, Scand. heit, a wish 
(§ 20). — Der. souhait (verbal subst.), sow- 
haitMe, 

SOUILLE, sf. a wallo wing-place (of boars) ; 
from L. suillus; for u = om sec § 90. 

SOUILLKR, va. to soil, dirty, like a pig in 
his wallow. See souille. — Der. souil (verbal 
subst.), souilhm. souillwxe. 

SOUL, adj. satiated, surfeited, tipsy. O. Fr. 
saoul, Prov. sndnl. It. satollo. from L. sa- 
tullus (found in Varro). Satullus be- 
comes O. Fr. snoul : for loss of medial t see 
§ 117; for u — ow see § 97. — Der. soulex. 

SOULAGER, va. to solace* case. Sp. soliviar, 
from L. subleviare, der. from suble- 
vare. Subleviare becomes soulager : for 
VL=ou sec § 97; for bl = / sec sujet; 
for e — o sec nmender ; for -viare == -vjare 
= -ger see nlleger. — Der. soulagement. 

SOULAS, AWJ. a solace. Prov. solatz, from 
L. solatium. For o~ou see § 81; for 
ti « s see agencer. 

SOULEVEMENT, sm. a heaving^ rising. See 
soulever. 

SOULEVER, va, to raise; from L. suble- 
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vare. For u^Ott see § 97; for bl=/ 
see sujet, — Der. soulevextitnX. 

SOULIER, sm. a shoe. O. Fr. soller, souler ; 
from Low L. sotularis *, a form of sub- 
talaris (under the sole of the foot); for 
loss of atonic u (sot’lAris) see § 52 ; for 
tl=// see § i 63 ; for -aris = -er see § 198, 
Then by ol = ou (see § 157) we get O.Fr. 
souler, whence soldier (which might have 
seemed to require a Latin form in -arius). 

SOULIGNER, va. to underline. See sous 
and ligne. 

SOULOIR, vn. to be accustomed; from L. 
solere. For o — om see § 76; for e=oi 
see § 61. 

SOULTE, sf. payment made by one joint 
owner to another on division in order to 
equalise shares ; from L. solutum, a pay- 
ment, in the Digest, partic. subst. of sol- 
vere. Solutus (the accent having been 
misplaced), by contr. (see § 51) to sol’tus, 
becomes soulte. For o=ou see § 86. 

SOUMETTRE, va, to submit; from L. sub- 
mittere. For u=om see § 97; for bm 
— m see Hist. Gram. p. 81 ; for i==e see 
§ 72. Also, for sub = sow see Hist. Gram. 

p. 170. 

SOUMIS, adj. submission ; from L. sub- 
missus. For sub — sow see Hist. Gram, 
p. 179 - 

SOUMISSION, sf. submission; from L. sub- 
missionem. For sub = sow see Hist. 
Gram. p. 1 79. — Der. soumissionxiei, sou- 
missionwvLxxe. 

SOUPAPE, sf. a plug. Origin unknown. 

SOUPQON, sm. a suspicion ; formerly #ow/efO«, 
originally sow.t/>efo;i ; from L. suspicionem. 
For u = ou see § 97 ; for i — e (as if it were i) 
see § 70; for -cionem = -fo« see § 232. 
Sous^e^on becomes soupecon by loss of s 
(see .§ 148), then soupron by loss of atonic 
e (see § 51). Soupf^on is a doublet of sus- 
picion, q.v. — Der. soupronnex, 

SOUP^ONNER, va. to suspect. See soupron, 
— Der. .s'ow/fowneux. 

SOUPE, sf. soup, broth : of Germ, origin. 
Germ, suppe (§ 27). For tt = oM see § 97. 
— Dcr. *ow/er, soupwxt, 

SOUPENTE, sf. a loft, carriage-brace, strap ; 
partic. subst. of a verbal form soupendre, 
cp. pente for pendre, detente fox drtendre. 
For details see absoute. The form sou- 
peftdre* answers to L. suspendere. For 
u=:ow see § 97 ; for pendere — pendre see 
pendre \ for loss of s see § 148. 

SOUPER, vn. to sup. Sec soupe. — Der. souper 
(sm.), soupe, soupeux. 
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SOUPESER, va, to weigh with the hand. 
See sous and feser. 

SOUPifeRE, s/. a soup-tureen. See sovpe, 

SOUPIR, sni, a sigh; from L. suspirium. 
For loss of the final atonic syllables see 
§§ 50* 5* ; for u==OM see § 97 ; for loss of 
8 see § 148. 

SOUPIRAIL, sm, an air-hole, vent-hole; for- 
merly soMs/Zni/V, from L. suspiraciiluin*, 
from suspirare: cp. Class, form spira- 
culum from spirare. Suspiraculum 
becomes soupirail ; for -aculum = -ail sec 
§ 255; for u~o» see § 97; for loss of 
5 see § 148. 

SOUPIRER, va. to sigh, breathe; formerly 
sot/>/>/rer, from L. suspirare. For u = ow 
see § 97 ; for loss of s see § 148. — Der. 
sovpir (verbal subst.), soupimat. 

SOUPLE, adj. supple ; from L. supplex. For 
u = o?/ see § 97. — Der. Aow^/esse, zsaoupliT, 

SOUPLESSE, sf. suppleness. Sec aouple. 

SOUQUENILLE, &f. a stable-coat ; a dim. of 
O. Fr. soiicanie, from Low L. soscania* 
(a word found in the i'2th cent., a render- 
ing of the Low Gr. aovnavia, of which the 
origin is unknown). 

SOURCE, sf, a spring (of water). See sourdre, 
— Der. sourcier. 

SOURCIL, sm. an eyebrow. Prov. sohrecilk. 
It. sopracciglioy from L. supercilium, by 
contr. (see § 52) of supercilium to sup’r- 1 
Cilium, whence sourcil. For u = ok see i 
§ 97; for pr = rr=^r see § 168. — Der. 
sourcil\er. 

SOURCILLER, vn. to knit the brow. See 
sourcil. — Der. so«r«V/eux. 

SOURD, adj. deaf; from L. surdus. For 
u = 07 / see § 97. — Der. sourr/aud, sourd- 
ine, VLSsourdk, abasor/rriir. 

SOURDINE, sf. a kind of .spinet which had a 
dull sound, a sourdine, or instrument placed 
on the bridge of violins etc. to deaden the 
sound. See sourd. 

SOURDRE, vn. to rise; from L. surgere, 
by regular contr. (see § .^1) of sdrgdre 
to aurg*re, whence sourdre. For disap- 
pearance of g before r see § 131 ; for 
intercalation of d see absoudre ; for u = ou 
see § 97. Sourdre is a doublet of surgir, 
q. V. — Der. source (that which springs up, 
a water spring, partic. subst. of sourdre, sec 
absoute. Source, formerly sorce, originally 
sorse, represents not the L. surrecta, but 
a form sursa*, found in the sense of a 
spring in several iith-cent. Lat. documents: 
for Bssc see cercueil; for u«oao» see 
§ 97 ). 


SOURIRE, vn, to smile; from L. subridere. 
For usoM see § 97 ; for loss of final b (of 
sub) see § 114; for ridere — rire see 
rire. — Der. sourire (verbal subst.), souris 
(from L. subrisus). 

SOURIS, sm. a smile. See sourire. 

SOURIS, sf. a mouse. Prov. sorirz, from L. 
soricem. For o = ou see § 81; for soft 
c = s see § 129; note that in this case the 
Low Lat. displaced the accent (soricem 
for sdricem). — Der. sowr/ccaii, Mwr/citTc. 

SOURNOIS, ad/, cunning, sly. Origin un- 
known. — Der. surnoiserie. 

SOUS, prep, under ; formerly sos, Prov. so/z, 
It. sorro, Wallachian sub/, from L. subtus. 
For bt = //=/ see § 168; for regular lo.ss 
of final u see § 50 (whence sut’s, hence 
sos); for ts^s see § 16S; for u = o see 
§ 97; for the transition from O Fr. sos 
to modern Fr. sous see affouage. — Der. dcs- 
sous, sof/peser, soi/coupe, sows-pied, .soi/tirer. 

Souscription, sf. a subscription. See sous- 
crire, 

SOUSCRIRE, va. to subscribe, sign ;• from L. 
suscribere, to subscribe to, sign. For 
u=:0}/ see § 97; for loss of b sec § 114; 
for Bcribere * scrire, by loss of atonic o, 
sec § 51 (whence scrib’reL and by loss of 
b see § 113, — Der. souscrip/ciir (L. sub- 
scriptorem), souscriptiow (L. subscrip- 
tionem). 

SOUS-KNTENDRE, va. to leave to be un- 
derstood. See SONS and entendre . — Der. 
sous-en tendw, sons-entenle . 

SOUS-PIED, SM. a strap. See .^ous and pied. 

SOUSSIGNE, p. p. undersigned. See sous 
and signer. 

Soustraction, sf. subtraction. See sous- 
iraire. 

SOUSTRAIRE, va. to remove, subtract ; from 
sous (q. v.) and traire, see traire. — Der. 
soustraction (formed from L. subtrac- 
tionem. Subtractionem, changing sub 
to sou, ought to have produced the form 
soutraction, but here the form of the word 
has been influenced by the prefix in the 
case of the verb soustraire. 

If Soutane, sf. a cassock; introd. in 16th 

I cent, from It. sottana (§ 25). For o = om 

I see § 81. — Der. .sof//a;iellc. 

t Soutanelle, v/. a short cassock. See 
soutane. 

SOUTE, sf. a store-room ; in Rabelais souette ; 
from L. subtus. For u=om see § 97; 
for loss of b see § 113. 

SOUTENABLE, adj. sustainable. Sec sou- 
tenir. 
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SOUTfeNEMENT, sm. a support. See sou- 
tenir. 

SOUTKNIR, va. to sustain ; formerly sows- 
tefiir; from L. sustinere. For u-or/ see 
§97; for -tinere = see appartenir\ 
whence O. Fr. soustenir, whence sotttenir, 
by loss of s, see § J48. — Dcr. sow/ien 
(verbal subst.), so7^/g«:ible, southiement, 
soutenAut (panic, subst.), sonfenu, 

SOUTERRAIN, S7«. a cave, vault; from L. 
subterraneus. For u«o« see § 97; 
for loss of b sec § 114, for -aneu8 = -am 
sec § 194. 

SOUTIEN, sm. a support. See soutenir. 

SOUTIRER, va. to draw off, rack (wine, 
ctc.>. See sous and tirer. — Der. soK//rage. 

SOUVENANCE, sf. remembrance. See sou- 
venir. 

SOUVENIR (SE), vpr. to remember; from 
E, subvenire, lit. to come into one’s mind. 
For u = 0M sec § 97; for loss of b see 
§ 1 1 4. Il.s doublet is suhvenir^ q. v. — 
Der. .vowi/e«ant, sowve/iance, souvemx (verb 
t a ken ^ubstant i vely ) . 

SOU VENT, adv. often. It. s&vente^ from L. 
subiude, found in Pliny, x. 34 : ‘ Con- 
jugii fulcin uon violant communemque ser- 
vant donuim. Nisi cacicbs aut vidua nidum 
noil relinquit : ct imperiosos mares, sub- 
inde eliam iniquos feruut.’ Subinde be- 
comes sohve/it: for u = ow see § 90; for 
b =*■ 1/ see § 1 1 9 ; for ' -inde - -ent see 

PH. 

SOU VERA IN, a sovereign ; formerly sove~ 

min, Jt. sovrann, from J.. superanus he 
who is above, from super. Superanus be- 
comes souverain; for u = om see § 90; 
for p ---i 1/ sec § III; for -anus — ’ see 
§ 194. Its doublet is soprano, q.v. — Der. 
soi/verainemviit, souverainele. 

SOUVERAINEMENT, adj. sovereignly. See 
souverain. 

SOL^VERAINETE, sf. sovereignty. See sou- 
verain. 

SOVEUX, adj. silky. See soie. 

Spacieux, adj. spacious; from L. spatio- 
Mis. For ti = c/ see agencer; for -osus 
— -enx sec § 229. 

tSpadassin, sm. a fighter; introd. in 
ibtli cent, from It. spadaccino (§ 2«^). 

t Spalme, sm. fNaut.) paying-stuff; verbal 
subst. of spalmer, from It. sptdmarej to tar 
a boat (§ 25). 

tSpalt, sm. (Min.) spalt ; the Germ. 
.^pnlf (§27). 

Sparadrap, sm. adhesive plaster. Origin 
unknown. 


Spare, sm. (Ichth.) the gilt-head fish ; from 
L. spams. 

Sparte, sm. esparto (a kind of reed) ; from 
L. spartum. — Der. .spar/erie. 

Sparterie, sf. a manufacture of esparto. 
See sparte. 

Spasme, sm. a spasm; from L. spasma. 

Spasmodique, adj. spasmodic ; irregularly 
derivcil from (ir. airaafiwSrjs. 

t Spath, s?tt. spar ; the Germ. spath(^ 27). 

Spathe, sf. a spathe (of a palm-tree) ; from 
L. spatha. Its doublet is rpt'e, q. v. 

Spatule, sf. (Anat.) a spatula; from L. 
spatula (found in CeUus). 

Special, adj. special; from L. specialis. 

Spdcialitd, «/. a speciality; from L. spcci- 
alifatem (in Isidore of Seville). 

Spdeieux, adj. specious; from L. specio- 
sus. 

Specification, sf. a specification. See 
specifier. 

Specifier, va. to specify; from L. spcci- 
ficare*, in medieval Lat. documenis, 
compd. of species and the form ficarc. 
— Der. s/>t'«/ique (specificus), spt'cifi- 
cation. 

Specifique, ad/, specific. See .specifier. 

t Specimen, sm. a specimen; the L. 
specimen. 

Spectacle, S7?i. a spectacle ; from L. spec- 
taculum, also spcctaclum in CIa<s. Lat. 

Spectateur, sm. a spectator; from L. 
spectatorem. 

Spectre, sm. a spectre; from L. spectrum. 

Speculaire. adj. (Min.) specuKar; from L. 
specularivis*. 

Speculateur, sm. a speculator; from L. 
speculatorcm. 

Speculatif, adj. speculative; from L. spe- 
culativus. 

Speculation, sf. speculation; from L. spe- 
culationein. 

Speculer, i;«. to speculate; from L. specu- 
lar!. 

f Spencer, sm. a spencer; introd. recently 
from Engl, spencer (§ 28). 

Sphere, sf. a sphere ; from L. sph.iera. 

Spherique, adj. spherical* from L. sphae- 
ricus. — Der. sphtric\l 6 . 

Spheroide. sm. (Geom.) spheroid ; from L. 
sphacroides. 

Spherometre, sm, a spherometer ; Ir.’iu 
Gr. atpaipa and nirpov. 

t Sphinx, sm. a sphinx; the L. sphinx. 

Spic, sm. (Bot.) spica. See aspic\\), 

Spioiiege, sm. a spicilegium (gleaning); 
from L. spicilegium. 

B b 
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Spinal, adj. spinal; from L. spinalis. 

Bpirale, sf. a spire, convolution, spiral. See 
spire. 

Spire, s/. a spire; from L. spira. — Dcr. 
* s//ral, >//rale. 

Spiritualiser, 1/^. to spiritualise; a modern 
Fr. derivative from L. spiritual is. — Dcr. 
spiritualisation, spiritualhmc, spiritualhtc, 

Spiritualisme, sm. spiritualism. Sec spirit- 
ualiser, 

Spiritualiste, sm. a spiritualist. See spirit- 
ualiser. 

Spirituality, sf. spirituality ; from L. 
spiritualitatem. 

Spiritual, adj. spiritual; from L. spirit- 
ualis. 

fSpiritueux, adj. spirituous; a com- 
mercial term iiitrod from Fngl. spirituous 
(§ 28). 

Splanchnologie. sf. splanchnology (the 
part of anatomy which treats of the 
cnrAd7x»'a, the viscera); from (Jr. airkdy)(Pa 
and Xd70s. 

+ Spleen, sm. the spleen ; introd. in l8th 
cent, from Engl, spleen (§ 28). 

Splendeur, splendour; from L. splen- 
dorem. 

Splendide, m/y. splendid ; from L. splen- 
didus. 

Spoliateur, sm. a spoiler; from L. spoli- 
atorem. , 

Spoliation, sf. spoliation; from L. spoli- 
ationem. 

Spolier. va. to spoil; from L. spoliare. 

Spondaique, o<^'. spondaic; from L. spon- 
daicus. 

Spondee, sm. a spondee; from L. spon< 
daeus. 

Spondyle, sm. (Anat.) a spoiidyl ; from L. 
spondylus. 

Spongieux, spongy; from L. spoiigi- 
osus. 

Spongite, sf. (Min.) spongite; from L. 
S[)ongites. 

Spontany, adj. spontaneous ; from L. 
sp o n t n e u s. — Der. .spontaw'ito, spontnni:- 
nient. 

Spontanyity, sf. spontaneity. See spon- 
tane. 

Sporadique, adj. (Med.) sporadic; from 
Gr. ffiropaBiK 6 s. 

Sportule, sf. a dole, mean gift from a 
patron; from L. sportula. 

Squale, .sm. the dogfish; from L. squa- 
lus. 

Squammeux, adj. scaly; from L..squa- 
mosus. ' 


Squelette, sm. a skeleton ; from Gr. a/ce- 
Aerds. 

Squirrhe, sm. (Med.) a schirrus; from (Jr. 

aKippo<s. — Der. srjuirrheux. 

Stability, sf stability ; from L. st ab i I i t a- 
tcni. 

Stable, stable ; from L. stabilis. For 
•abilis — -able see affable. 

Stade, S 7 }i. a stadium ; from Gr. (rraSiov. 
Stage, sm. the residence obligatory on a 
canon of a Church on his first appointment; 
the obligation on a law-student to attend 
the courts, between being licentiate in 
Law, and being called; from L. stare, 
througfi deriv. staticiim*, found in Mero- 
vingian acts, whence stage. For -aticum 
— -age see § 201. Stage is a doublet of 
etage, q. v. — Der. s/ngiaire. 

Stagnant, adj. stagnant; from L. stag- 
naiitem. 

Stagnation, sf. stagnation; as if from a 
supposed L.f stagnationcm der. from 
stagnare. 

Stalactite, sf. a stalactite ; dcr. from Gr. 
arakaKTus. 

Stalagmite, sf. a stalagmite ; der. from 
Gr. arakayfius. 

Stalle, sf a stall ; introd. from cedes. Lat. 
stall urn *, a monk's stall in a churcli. ‘So- 
lito more venit in choriim et ecce invenit 
spiriturn immundum in stall o suo, similan- 
tem fratri qiii juxta se manebat in choro.’ 
s-iys a I3tli-ccnt. docnmciit. Stallnm is 
of Germ, origin, O. H. G. stdl (§ 20). From 
stallnm was formed the medieval I. at. 
installare, lit. to place in one’s stall, 
instal. Stalle is a doublet of t'tal. q. v. 
t Stance, >/. a stanza; fiom It. stanza 

(§ 25). 

fStathouder, sm. a statholdcr; the 
Dutch stathouder, lit. a iicnfcnatit, vice- 
officer (§ 2*1), — Der. stathnuderAt. 
FStatice, sf. (} 3 ot.) sea lavender; the L. 
staticc. 

Station, %/. a station ; from L. stationcT]i. 
— Der. stafirmndT. 

Stationnaire, adj. stationary; from I . 
.stationarins. 

Stationner, va. to station. See station. — 
Der. slntionnemcwt. 

Statique, adj, referring to the c«|uilihriiini 
of bodies ; sf. statics ; from Gr. (TTaTucTj, 
i. c. imaTrf/xTj, that part of mechanics 
which deals with the equilibrium of boilics. 
Statistique, .f. statistics ; from a Gr. forni^ 
aTariariKij, forged by the learned from 
the verb (rraWfciv. 
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Stcituaire, sm. a statuary, sculptor; from ; 
statiiarius. 

Statuaire, sf. llie statuary art ; adj. sta- 
tuary ; from L. statuaria. 

Statue, .•/. a statue ; from L. statu a. 

Statuer, vn, to decide, enact ; from L. 
statuere. 

Stature, sf. stature; from L. statu ra. 

Statut, sm. a statute; from L. statiitum. 

Steatite, sf (Min.) steatite; from L. stea- 
tites. 

St^ganographie, s/. cypher-writing; from 
fir. aT€yai/oypatl}ia. — Der. steganograph^ 
iqiie. 

Stellaire, adj. stellar; from L. stellar is. 

Stellionat, sm. stellionatc (Roman Law), 
the sale of proj'crty under wrong description 
or with a bad title, from L. stellio- 
natus, which is from L. stellio, the 
chameleon, famous for changing its co- 
lour. 

Stenographe. sm. a shorthand writer; 
from (ir. aret/os and ypatpaj. — Der. steno~ 
grapd'xQ. 

Stentor, ««/. a stentor ; of hist, origin 
(§ alluding to Stentor, the loud-voiced 
personage in -Homer’s Iliad. 

+ Steppe, sm. a stejipe; the Russian 
steppe, a vast and barren plain (§ 29). 

Stdre, sm. a solid niea.sure, for the sale of 
wood (a Fr. measure, 35*3174 ft.); from 
Or. (TTtpeos. 

St6r6om6trie, sf stereometry; from Gr. 
OTfpeos and picTpov. 

St6reotomie, sf. stcreotomy ; from Gr. 
(TTfpeiJS and ropeq. 

St6r6otype, adj. stereotype ; from Gr. 
ffrepeds and Tuiros. — Der. sii'n'otyplc, stireo- 
typijT. stu'iotyp.xpii. 

Sterile, adj. sterile; from L. stcrilis. 

Sterility, sf. sterility; from L. sterilita- 
tem. 

't* Sternum, .'sw/. (Anat.*! the sternum; the 
L. sternum, der. from Gr. artpvov. 

Sternutatoire, adj. Sttmutatory ; der. from 
L. stei nutare. For Fr. dcrivativc.s in -oire 
§ 23;,. 

Stethoscope, sm. a stctlioscopc ; from Gr. 
arijOas aiul aKOTruv. 

Stibie, adj. (Med.) slibiatcd; from L. stlbi- 
atus*, der. from stibium. 

Stigmate, sm. a .scar, brand; from Gr. 
ariypa. — Der. s/igmather. 

Stigmatiser, va. to stigmatise. See stig- 
mate. 

Stillation. sf. the process of dropping ; from 
L. ^illationem. 
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; Stimulant, adj. stimulant ; from L. stimu- 
lantem. 

Stimuler, va. to stimulate; from L. stimu- 
lare. 

Stipe, sm. (Bot.) a stipe; from L. stipes. 

Stipendiaire, adj. hired ; sm. a stipendiary; 
from L. stipendiarius. 

Stipendier, va to pay stipend to ; from L. 
stipendiari. 

Stipulation, sf. a stipulation ; from L. 
stipulalionem. 

Stipule, sf. (Bot.) a stipnla; from L. sti pula. 
Its doublet is eteule^ q. v. — Der. stipule. 

Stipuler, va. to covenant; from L. stipu- 
lari. Its doublet is ttvAer. q. v. 

Stoicien, Sjn. a stoic. See stoique, 

Stoicisme, sm. stoicism. See stdique. 

Stoique, adj. stoic; from L. stoicus. — 
Der. s/otcisme, s/oicien. 

Stomacal, adj. stomachal ; der, from L. 
stomachiis. For Fr. derivatives in -a/ see 

§ 191- 

Stomachique, adj. stomachic; der. from 
L. stomach us. For learned Fr. forms in 
-iqiie see § 247, note 4. 

fStorax. sm. (Bot.) storax ; the L. 
storax. 

Store, sm. a blind (of a window) ; from L. 
storea. 

Strabisme, sm. (Med.) strabismus, squint- 
ing ; from Gr. grpa^iapus. 

Strangulation, sf strangulation ; from L. 
.St ra 11 gu I a t i o 11 e m . 

Strangurie, sf. (Med.) strangury; from Gr. 
arpayyovpta. 

Strapasser, va. to beat, maul; from It. 
i>trap(izzitre (§ 25). The word is fallen 
out of use. 

t Strapontin, sm. a bracket-scat (in a 
carriage) ; from It. strapontino (§ 25). 

fStras, sm. strass, paste (jewellery); of 
hist, origin (see § 33), from one Strass, who 
invented it, in the l8lh cent. 

Strasse, sf. a kind of stuff made of rough 
silk; from It. straccio (§ 25). 

Stratag^me, .srn. a stratagem; from L. 
str.itagema. 

Strat^ge. sm. a strategist, general ; from L. 
strate^us (found in Plautus). 

Strat^gie. sf. strategy; from L. strategia. 
— Dvr. strafvgistc^ strafegique. 

Stratifier, va. to stratify ; from L. strati- 
ficare*, from strata. — Der. stratiJiVj stra- 
li/fcation. * 

Stribord. See tribord. 

Strict, adj. strict; from L, strictus. Its 
doublet is etroit, q. v. 
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Strie, sf. (Archit.) a fluting; from L. stria. Sublt, adj. sudden; from L. siibitus. 

— Der. s/rmre. jtSubito, adv, suddenly; the It. suhBo 

Stri6, striated ; from L. St riatus. Fori (§<25). 

-atus = -e' see § 201 . , Subjonctif, adj, sm. subjunctive; from L. 


Strobile, >m. (Bot.) a cone-shaped fruit (ol 
the pine, the fir, etc.); from L. strobilus 
t Strophe, sf. a strophe; from Gr, 

arpotfi^. 

Structure, sf a structure; from L. struc- 
tura. 

t Stuc, sm. stucco ; from It. stucco (§ 25). 
Studieux. adj. studious; from L. studi- 
osus. For -osus = -f7/x see § 229. 
Stupefaction, sf. stupefaction ; from L. 
stupefactionem*, from stupefactus. 
See stupe flit. 

Stup^fait, adj. stupefied; from L. stupe- 
factus. For ct==f/ see § 129. 
Stup6iiant, adj. Stupef\ ing. See shiptfier. 
Stup^lier, va. to stupefy; from L. stupe- 
fieri (found in Propertius). — Der. stupifi- 
ant. 

Stupeur, sm. stupor; from L. stuporem. 
Stupide, adj. stupid; from L. stupidus. 
Stupidity, .s/. stupidity; from L. stupidi- 
tatem. 

Style, sm, style; from L. stylus. — Der. 
styltr, 

t Stylet, sm, a stiletto; from It. stiletto 
(§ 2.S). 

Stylobate, sm. (Archit.) a stylobate ; from 
L. stylobates (found in Vitruvius). 

SU, sm. knowledge; partic. subst. of snvoir 
(of which it is the p. p.), formerly .se«, 
Prov. sabutj It. saputo^ from L. saputus. 
For p. p. in -utus sec hoire. Saputus 
becomes sabutus by p-b (sec § in), 
then loses medial b (see § 113): then by 
a = e (see § 57) and by -utus~-« (see 
§ aoi) we get O. Fr. sew, which, later on, is 
contrd. to sw, according to the common 
fate of d'phthongs, sec § 102. 

SUAIRE, sm. a shroud. It. sudario, from 
L. sudarium. For loss of med^U d sec 
§ 120. 

Suave, adj. suave, sweet; from L. suavis. 
8uavit6, sf. suavity; from L. sua vita- 
tern. 

Subalteme, adj. subaltern ; from L. 

' subalteriius, compd. of L. sub and 
alternus from alter. 

Subdiviser, va. to subdivide ; from L. 
subdivisere, frequent, of subdividere; 
see diviser. 

Subdivision, sf. a subdivision ; from L. 

subdivisionem^ (found in S. Jerome), 
Subir, va, to undergo; from L. subire. 


I subjunctivus. 

' Subjuguer, va. to subjugate ; from L. sub- 
! jugare. 

i Sublimation, sf, sublimation. See sub- 
timer. 

Sublime, adj. sublime; from L. sublimis. 
Sublimer, ivi. to sublimate; from L. sub 
limare, to lift to the highest: whence the 
sense of sublimation given to the word by 
the alchemists. — Dtt, sublime (partic. subst.), 
sw/)//;Mation. 

Sublimity, sf. sublimity; from L. sub- 
limitatem. 

Submerger, va. to submerge ; from L. 
siibmergcre. 

Submersion, sf. submersion; fioni L. sub- 
mersionem. 

Subordination, sf. subordination ; from 
L. subordinationem (found in Ca^sio- 
dorus). — Der. iHsubordin?iX.\o\\. 
Subordonner, vn. to subordinate ; compd. 

of L. sub and of Fr, ordonner, q. v. 
Subornation, sf. a suborning ; from L. 
subornationcm. 

Suboimer, va. to suborn; from L. sub- 
orn a re. — Der. subornvwr. 
t Subr^cargue, sm. a supercargo; from 
Sp. sobrecar^o (§ 26), Its doublet is sur^ 

charge^ q. y. 

Subreptice, adj. surreptitious ; from L. 
subrepticius. 

Subreption, sf. subreption; from L. suh- 
rcptionein. 

Subrogation, >/. subrogation; from L. 
subrogation 

Subroger, va. to surrogate (in Jurispiu- 
deiicr); fr un L. subrogare. 
Subsequent, adj. subsL<iuent ; from L. 
subsequentem. 

Subside, .sm. a subsidy ; from L. sub- 
sid ium. 

Subsidiaire, adj. subsidiary; from L. sub- 
sidiarius. 

Subsistance, sf. subsistence; frr)m L. sub- 
si stent ia (found in C.issiodorns). 
Subsister, vn. to subsist; from L. suh- 
sistere (found in the Thcodrisian Code). 
Substance, sf. substance; from L. sub- 
stantia. For -tia = -ce see agencer. 
Substantiel, adj, substantial ; from L. 
substantialis. 

Substantif, sm. substantive; from L. sub- 
staiitivus (found in Prisciaii). 
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.ibstituer, va. to substitute; from L. 
sii bstitucrc. 

Llbstitut, a substitute; from L. sub- 
stitutus. 

llbstitution, s/ a substitution ; from L. 
substitutioiieni (found in the Digest), 
ubstruction, .</. a substruction ; from L. 
substriictionem. 

ubterfuge, sm. a subterfuge; from L. 
siibtcrfugiuni *, from subterfugere. 
ubtil, ndj. subtle; fioni L. subtilis. — Der. 

sub/tl\<ftT. 

lUbtiliser, vn. to subtilise. See S7ib/il . — 
Dc*r. .sw/VfV/.satioii. 

Iubtilit6, a subtlety ; from L. sub- 
til itatem. 

iubvenir, vn, to relieve; from L. sub- 
venire. Its doublet is bouveniry q. v. 
Subvention, sf. a subvention ; from L. 
sii b v e n t i o n e in *, from su b v e n ire. — Der. 
snhve?ifinni\itT. 

3ubversif, adj. subversive ; as if from a 
.supposed L. subversivus *, der. from sub- 
vcr.slis. For Fr. derivatives in -i/ sec 
§ 223. 

Subversion^ a/, subversion ; from L. sub- 
versionem. - 

Sue, sm. juice; from L. succus. 

Sucedder. va. to succeed; from L. suc- 
etdere. 

Succds, .sm. success ; from L. successus. 
Succcsseur; sm. a successor ; from L. suc- 
fc.ssorem. 

SucCGSSible. adj. heritable ; as if from a 
supj>o.scd L. .succcssibilih *, from succcs- 
sum, which from succedere. — Der. snc~ 
cef^sdnhXv. 

Succcssif, adj. successive; from L.* siic- 
cessi vus. 

Succession, ff. succession; from L. suc- 
eessionem. 

Succin, sm. yellow amber; from L. suc- 
cinu m. 

Succinct, adj. succinct ; from L. suc- 
cinct us. 

Succion, sf. suction; from L. suctioncm*, 
from suctiis, p.p. of sugere. 
Succomber, vn. to succumb ; from’L. suc- 
cumbere. 

Succulent, adj. succulent ; from L. succT 
le ntus. 

Succursale, sf. a parochial chapel ; as if 
from a .supposed L. succursalis*, der. 
from succursus*. 

SUCER, vn. to suck. It. &ucciare^ from an 
imagined L. suctiare’i'; formed through 
suctus, p.p. of sugere. For ot~t see 


I § 168; for -tiare = -r^r see § ^64. — Der. 
sweement, sweeur, swroir, s?/{;otcr. 

SUyON, sm. a spot made by suction ; from a 
supposed L. suctionem*. For-ctionem 
— see § 232. 

SUCRE, sm. sugar ; from L. saccharum, by 
regular contr. (see § 51) of sacchdrum to 
sacc’rum, )vhence sucre. For a — « (a 
very rare change^ see chalumeau and § 54, 
note 2. — Der. sucrer. 

SUCRER, va. to sugar. See sucre. — Der. 
swererie, S77cner, sucrin. 

SUD, sm. the south ; of Germ, origin, A. S. 

(§ 20). 

SUER, vn. to sweat; from L. sudare. For 
regular lo.>;s of medial d see § 120. — Der. 
5 w<'e (partic. siibst.), .s 7 /elte. 

SUEUR, s/. sweat ; from L. sudorem. For 
regular loss of medial d see § i2o. 

SUFFIRE, v/t. to suffice; from L. sufficere. 
For -ficere = -fic’re see § 51 ; for crs=r 
see brntr and Hist. Gram. p. 82. — Der. sw/- 
jiisant, .sw^sance. 

SUFFISANCE, sufficiency. See stiffire. 

Suffocation, sf. suffocation; from L. suf- 
focationem. 

Suflfoquer, va. to suffocate; from L. suf- 
focare. — Der. S 7 iffbcint, 

Suffragant, S7n, a suffragan ; from L. suf- 
fragaiitem. 

Suffrage, stn. the suffrage ; from L. suffra- 
gium. 

Suggerer, va. to suggest ; from L. sug- 
gerere. 

Suggestion, sf. a suggestion ; from L. 
suggestionem. 

Suicide, sf. suicide ; a word framed out of 
L. sui, and the termination ^cide {homicide^ 
fratricide, parricide^, which answers to 
Lat. -cidium (homicidinm, parrici- 
dium, etc.), der. from L. caedere. — Der. 
suicider. 

SUIE, sf. soot. From Celt, shidh; cp. also 
the Germ, foriius, A.S. sooty led. sot. It is 
however uncertain w'hether. as Diez holds, 
the Germanic may not be the original form. 
We can trace the loss of the final / in 
several dialectical forms : Cat. stibjoy Prov. 
sugOy shiOf Berry S7ije ; whetice suie. 
(Littre.) 

SUIF. S/M. tallow, grease (in Pliny) ; from L. 
sevum. For e = «i cp. p07trsu7vre\ for 
v=/see § 142. — Der. s«//ier, M/iner. 

SUINT, sm. grease (of wool, etc.). See 
suinter. 

SUINTER, vn. to ooze; from an old form 
suiter, of Germ, origin, Engl, sweat, Norse 
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sueitan (§ 20). For intercalated n see con- 
combre, — Der. suint (verbal subst.), suinte- 
ment. 

SUITE, Sif. rest, suite, following. See snivre. 

SUIVANT, prej). according to. See suivre. 

SUIVANT, sttu an attendant. See suivre , — 
Der. sutvante. 

SUIVER, va. to tallow. See suif, 

SUIVRE.i/fl.tofollow. From Low L. sequere*, 
from L. sequi. By consonification of qu 
into qv we get seqvere *, whence severe 
bv loss of q; cp. aqua, aqva, (ve, eati. 
(The form prosevere * exists in late Latin, 
and justifies this treatment of sequi.) 
Severe becomes severe, see § 51, whence 
a form s/t/rc, whence suivre by a very un- 
usual change of e or i into «/, see pour- 
suivre. — Der. suite (strong panic, subst., see 
ahsoute), suivAut (sm.), s7//i/ant (prep.). 

.SUJKT, sm. a subject; from L. subjectus. 
For ctssr/ see § 16S. For loss of b cp. 
gobjonern*, ^oujon; cambjare*, chan- 
ger; Dibjonem*, Dijon; lumbja*, 
longe; rabjes*, rage; rub jus*, rouge. 
This loss of b always takes place when it is 
* the first of two consonants coming together ; 
thus bm, bt, bl, bs, bc,bv, are reduced in 
Fr. to w, /, /, s, c, v; as in submissum, 
soumis; submittere, sOM/MeZ/re ; subrno- 
iicre, setnondre; dub*tum, doute ; dub- 
XAxo^douter; presb’ter*, suble- 

vi are, so ; obsidaticuin (formerly 
ostage'Sj otage; plunib'care, plr,nger*\ 
subvenire, souvenir. See also Hist. Gram, 
p. 81. — Der. nsf-ujettir. 

Suj^tion, s/. subjection; from L. subjec- 
tion cm. For lctler-chang(^ see sujet. 

SulFato, srn, a sulphate. See sul/urique. 

Sulfite, sm. sulphite. See sul/urifjue. 

Sulfure, sm. sulphuret; from L. sulfureus. 
— Der. sid/uro. 

SulfUreux, adj. sulphurous: from L. sul- 
furosus (found in Vitruvius). 

SulfUrique, adj. sulphuric ; a derivative 
iroin L. sulfur, whence also come the de- 
rivatives sulfate, sulfite, etc. 

*)* Sultan, sm. a Sultan ; of Oriental origin, 
from Ar. soultan (§ 30). 

Super-, a prefix, which is the Lat. prep, 
super, and signifies excess, increase, or 
higher position. 

Suparbo, adj, proud; from L. bu})erbus. 

t Supercherie, sf. deceit; introd. in 
1 6th cent, from It. soperchieria (§ 25). 

Suporfetation, sf, superfetation, super- 
fluity ; as if from a supposed L. superfeta- 
tioiicm* sf. from superfetare. 


Superflcie, sf. superficies ; from L. super- 
ficies. 

Superficiel, adp. superficial; from L. su- 
perficial is, 

Superfin, adj. superfine. See super- and 
Jin, Its doublet is surfin, 

Superllu, adj. superfluous; from L. super- 
fluus. 

Superfluity, sf. superfluity; from L. su- 
perfluitatem. 

Supyrieur, adj. superior; from L. supe- 
riorem. 

Supyriority, sf. superiority; as if from a 
supposdd L. superioritatem *, from su- 
perior. 

Superlatif, adj. superlative ; from L. su- 
perlativus. 

Superposer, va. to superpose. See super- 
ami poser. 

Superposition, sf superposition ; from L. 
superpositioncm *. 

Supers titieux, adj. superstitious ; from L. 
superstitiosus. 

Superstition, sf. superstition ; from L. 
superstitionem. 

Supin, adj. supine; from L. sup inns. 
Supplantor, va. to supplant ; from L. 
supplaiitare. 

Suppiyer, va, to supply; from L. suj)- 
plcre. — Der. supphauX. 

Supplement, sm. a supplement ; from L. 

sup plementum. — Der. supplnnentyaxit. 
Suppletif, adj. supplelory; from L. sup- 
pi etiviis. 

Supplication, f. a supplicatiem ; from L. 
siipplicationein. 

Supplies, sm. punishment; from L. sup- 
pi ici 11 m. — Der. .s///;///Vicr, supplier. 
j Supplier, Vfi. to supplicate; from L, sup- 
plicare. For -plicare - -pUcr see plier. — 
Der. sw/>///ant. 

'iSupplique, sf. a petition; introd. from 
It. supplied (§ 25). 

Support, va. to suppr»rt. See supporter. 
Supporter, va, to support; from L. sup- 
portarc. — Der. support (verbal subst.), 
supportM^, in.sw//^o;*/able. 

Supposer, va. to suppo^c ; frcmi a supposed 
supjiaiisare*, from sub and pan sure, 
sec poser. — Der. suppose, sw/’/’osablc. 
Supposition, sf. a supposition; from L. 
supnositio ncm. 

SUPPOT, sm. a member (of a body), instru- 
ment, agent, imp; formerly suppost, fiom 
L. suppositus, a subordinate, whence the 
meaning of the Ficiicli word. A suppot de 
Satan is properly one to whom Satan 
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entrusts a charge. Bupposltus, contrd. 
regularly (see § 51) to suppostus (a form 
found in Virgil), gives O. Fr. snppost. For 
later dropping of s see § 14S. 

Suppression, sf. suppression ; from L. 
suppressionein 

Supprimer, va, to suppress; from L. sup- 
primcrc. 

Suppuratif, adj. suppurative; as if from 
a supposed L. su ppurati vus * from sup- 
p lira re. For Fr. derivatives in -if see 

§ 233. 

Suppuration, sf. suppuration; from L. 
siippnrationem. 

Suppurer, vn, to suppurate ; from L. sup* 
purarc. 

Supputation, sf computation; from L. 
.supputationcni. 

Supputer, va. to compute ; from L. sup- 
put a re. 

Suprematie, sf. supremacy. Sec supreme. 

Supreme, adj. supreme; from L. supre- 
ni u s . — Der. supnhjutie. 

sCr, (idf. sour ; of Germ, origin, O. H. G, stir^ 
acid, sour (§ 20). 

SUR, prep, on, upon ; from L. super. Sii- 
per, regularly contr. (see § 50) to sup*r, 
becomes sur: for pr — r cp. sup’rciliiun*, 
soured ; s u p 'r v c n i r e *, survenir ; s u p’ r- 
vivere*. survivre^ etc. I’lie Lat. lan- 
guage used super in composition to express 
addition, elevation, etc., whence super- 
venire, supervivere, etc. The Fr. lan- 
guage in turn uses sur for new compds. ; 
e. g. suruager^ surmonter, surcroif, suranni\ 
^ctc. 

S 0 R,m(/. sure; formerly seur^ originally seur^ 
I*n>v. s€gin\ Sp. seguro, from L. socurus. 
For regular loss of c see § 139; for eii^eu 
= w sec § 102, and cp. mur. 

Surabondance, sf superabundance. See 
sur i and ahondance. 

Surabonder, va. to superaboimd. Sec sur 
2 and ahonder. 

SIJRAIGU, adj. (Mus.) extremely high, shrill. 
See sur 2 and aigu. 

SURAJOUTKR, va. to siiperadd. See stir 2 
and ajouter. 

SURANNKR, vn. to expire, properly to be of, 
more than a year’s standing ; from sur (sec 
r j) and anner, der. from an, q. v. — Der. 
suranne. ^ 

SURHAISSE, adj. (Arch.) surbased. See sur 
2 and haisser. — Der. sfirhaissemewt. 

SllRCHARGK, f. an additional burden. See 
surcharger. Its doublet is subrccargue, 

q.v. 


SURCHARGER, va, to suTcharge. See swr 
2 and charger, — Der. surcharge (verbal 
subst.). 

surcroIt, n. increase. See surcroitre. 

surcroJTre, n, to grow out va. to in- 
crease exceedingly. See sur 2 and croUre. 
— Der. surcroit (verbal subst.). 

SURDENT, sf. an irregular tooth. See sur 2 
and dent. . 

Surdity, sf. deafness; from L. surdita- 
tern. 

SURDORER, va. to double-gild. See sur 2 
and dorer. 

SUREAU, sm. an elder-tree; formerly seu- 
reau, originally seiirel, seiierel*. Late L. 
sabucus *, a form of sambucus (whence 
Prov. samh 7 ic), losing its medial b (see 
§ 113), becomes Sp. sauco, Prov. saiic, 
O. Fr. sfii. For -ueus = -7/ see § 237; for 
a, — e sec § 54. Towards the. end of the . 
middle ages the simple form seii is replaced 
by its dim. seiierel'^, compd. of root sea, 
and suffix erel, as if from L. -arellus : 
for a‘=^ sec § 54. O. Fr. siilerel* is 
contrd. euphonically to seiirel, then to . 
seurel (see 7 nur), whence (by el = eau, see 
§158) the old form seurenu. Thus O. Fr. 
seiiereau is formed from O. Fr. seii, like 
pne/ereau from po'ete and mdtereau from 
7 nat. But though the Fr. language has 
only kept the derived form, and has dropped 
the primitive seiX, this is not the case with 
the Fr. patois : in Picardy and Burgundy 
they still call the tree seyw, in Languedoc. 
sahi 4 C, which brings us close to the L. 
sabucus. For eu = u see jf^meau and 
§ 103 . 

SURKNCHLRK, sf. a higher bid. See swr 2 
and enchi re. 

SURENCHERIR, va. to overbid. Sec swr 2 
and € 7 ichcrir. 

SI' RET, sourish. Sec stir l. 

SORETE, sf. safety, security ; formerly seiirte, 
Prov. seg 7 irtaf, from L. securitatem. For 
secur-~.«fr- see siir; for i = e sec § 72; 
for -tatem = -/<;■ see § 230. Its doublet is 
securife, q. v. 

Surexcitation, sf. extreme excitemei.t. 

Sec swr 2 and excitation . 

SURFACE, sf. surface; from L. superfacies, 
for superficies. For super — sur sec 
swr 2. 

j SURFAIRE, i»;i. to overcharge. See sur 2 
I and faire. 

SURFAIX, sm, a surcingle. See swr 2 and 

faix. • 

SURGEON, sm, a sucker, which springs 
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up (svrgii) from the foot of a tree. See 

'surgir, 

Surgir, va, to spring up; from L. surgere. 
Its doublet is sourdre, q. v. 

SURHAUSSERj va, to raise excessively. See 
sur 2 and hausser, — Der. surhaussemtnt, 

Surhumain, adj, superhuman. See sur a 
and humain, 

Surintendance, sf, superintendence. See 
sur 2 and intendance, 

Surintendant, sm, a superintendent. See 
sur 2 and intendant, 

SURJET, $111. a hem. See surjeter. 

SURJETER, va. to whip (with a needle). 
See sur 2 and jeter. — Der. surjet (verbal 
subst.). 

SURLENDEMAIN, sw. the third day (after). 
Sec sur 2 and lendemnin. 

SURLONGE, sf, a sirloin. See sur 2 and 
longe. 

SURMENER, va. to overdrive. See sur 2 
and mener. 

SURMONTER, va. to surmount. Sec sur 2 
and monter. — Der. .<5«;vwoii/abIe, xwsurniont- 
able. 

SCRMOCT, sm. new wort. See sur i and 
mout, 

St'RMULET, sm. a grey mullet. See sur 2 
and mulct ^ or, more probably sur i. from 
the resemblance in ro'our between the grey 
mullet and the pickled herring ; this origin 
is rendered probable by the existence of 
the word in the form sors mules^ in the 
plirase maquerenux et sors mules. (Liltre.) 

SURNAGER, va. to float on the surface. See 
sur 2 and nager. 

Sumaturel, adj. supernatural. See sur 2 
and naturel. 

SURNOM, sm. a surname. See sur 2 and 
nom. — Der. M<r«o?/«ncr. 

SURNOMMER, va. to surname. See sur- 
nom. 

8umum6raire, sm. a supernumerary ; 
compd. of sur (see sur 2) and a supposed 
L. numerarius *. — Der. surnumerarizt. 

SURPASSER, va. to surpass. See sur 2 and 
passer. 

SURPLIS, sm. a surplice. O. Fr. surpelis^ 
Prov. sohrepelitZj Sp. sohrepeliz, from L. 
superpellicium*, in medieval Lat. docu- 
ments ; e. g. * Archiepiscopus sacerdotali 
superpellicio inductus/ says a chronicler 
of the 13th cent. Superpellicium. 
con»pd. of pellicium, fur (in the Digest), 
and of super, means properly an ovct- 
* garment. Superpellicium becomes O. Fr. 
surpelis. For super* see sur 2 ; for 


•ioium»a-/s see 214. Forcontr. of O. Fr. 
surpelis to surplis see § f i . 

SURPLOMBER, vn. to overhang. See sur 2 
and//om6er.-<- Der. surplomb (verbal subst.). 

SURPLUSi sm. a surplus. Sec sur 2 and 
plus. 

SUR PRENDRE, va. to surprise. See sur 2 
and prendre, properly to take beyond all 
expression. — Der.' surpris^ sur prise ^ sur- 
prenzwX. 

SURPRISE, sf, a surprise, deceit. See sur- 
prendre. 

SURSAUT, sm. a start. See sur 2 and saut. 
Its doublet is souhresaut, q. v. 

SURSEOIR, vu. to supersede, suspend ; from 
L. supersedere. For letter-changes see 
sur 2 and seoir. — Der. M/rsis (partic. subst. : 
surseoir gives sursts as n^'^eoir gives as>‘is^. 

SURSIS, sm. a delay. Sec surseoir. 

Surtaxe, sf. a surrluirge. See >//•• 2 and 
taxe. — Der. surfaxcr. 

SURTOU'r, a surt«nit, coat. Sp. sohretfaio, 
from L. supertotus fouml in medieval 
L.at. text*; for a garment put on*’ over all 
others: ‘ Illas «iuide.n vesies, qnac \ nlgo 
supertoti vocan'.nr’ (Statuta Ordinis S 
Benedicti, a.d. 1^26, cap. 1 6). For letter- 
changes see sur 2 and tout. 

SURTOUT, adv. above all. Sec sur 2 and 
tout. 

SURVEILLANCE, sf. surveillance, super- 
visifui. Sec surveiller. 

SURVEILLANT, sm. an overseer. Sec sur- 
veiller, 

SURVKILLE, sf, two days before. See sur 2 
and veille. 

SURVEILLFIR, va. to superintend. See* sur 2 
and veiller. — Der. suri'edUwt, surveilLiwce. 

SURVKNIR. vn. to arrive unexpectedly ; from 
L. supervenire. For super* == .st/r- see 
sur 2. 

Sl'KVIK, sf. a survival. See sur and i>ic. 

SUR VI VANCE, sf, a reversion. Sec survivre. 

SURVIVANT, sm. a survivor. See survivre. 

SURVIVRIi, vn. to survive; from L. super- 
vivere. For super- = sec sur 2; 
vivere becomes vivre by loss of atonic §, 
see § 51. — Der. survivzut, swmVance. 

SUS, prep, upon ; inter}, come ! cheer up I 
from L. susuxn * (in Tcrtiillian and S. 
Augustine). — Der. des.sr/s, en sus, st/sdit. 

Susceptible, adj. susceptible ; from L. 
susceptibilis *, from .<u.sccptus, p.p. of 
siiscipcre. — Der. susceptibility (L. sus- 
ceptibilitatem *)I 

SUSCITER, va. to excite; from L, susci- 
tare. 
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SUBCription, sf. a superscription, address 
(of a letter) ; also subscription, signature (to 
a document); from L. superscriptionem. 

iUSDIT, adj, aforesaid. See sus and dit, 

5 USPECT, adj, suspected; from L. aus- 
peotua. 

?USPECTER, va, to suspect ; from L. aua- 
peotare. 

5USPKNDRE, va, to hang; from L. aus- 
pendere. For loss of penult, e see § 51. 
— Der. Sitspens (L. suspensus), en sus- 
pens (in suspenso), sus^e/tsoir (suspen- 
sorium *). 

U’SPENSION, sf. suspension; from L. aua- 
pensionem. 

Suspensoir, sm. (Med.) a suspensory 
bandage. See suspens. 

Suspicion, a suspicion; from L. sus- 
pici«)nein. Its douldet is sou/ ran, q.v. 

3ustenter, vn. to sustain; from L. siis- 
teiitarc. 

Suture. ( Auat.) a suture ; from L. sutnra. 

Suzerain, stn. a suzerain, sovereign; a suze- 
rain if tlic liolder of a fief wljence other 
1ief> d.cpcnd. Montesquieu (Esprit dcs Lois, 
wviii. *’7) says ‘Si un honnne 
se plaindie de . . . son setp^neur, il devoit 
lui deiioncer qu*il abandonnoit son fief; 
aprhs «pioi, il Tappeloit devant son seigneur 
suzerain* . . . The word was framed in the 
1 6th cent, {les juges royaux souverains que 
nous appelons maintenant suzerains, says 
Pasquier, Rcclierches iv. p. 340) by means 
of sus and the termination -erain^ imitating 
tlic word souverain. 

t Svelte, adj, slender; introd. in 16 th 
cent, from It. svelto (§ 25). 

Sy comer e, .sw. a sycamore; from L, syco- 
...orn.i *. 

Sycophante, sm. a knave ; from L. syco- 
ptianta. 

Syllabaire, sm. a spelling-book. Sec syh 
lahe. 

SYLLABE, sf. a syllabic; from L. syllaba. 
— Der. .'y//n/>aire, syllah\(\wo. 

Syllepse, sf. (Gram.) syllepsis (found in 
Donatus). 

Syllogisme, sm. a syllogism; from L. 
syllogism us (found in Seneca). 

Syllogistique, syllogistic; from L. 
syilogisticus (found in (^linctilian). 


Sylphe, f. a sylph ; a Gaulic-Latin word 
sulfi *, sylfi *, signifying a genius, and 
found in late Lat. inscriptions. The word 
disappeared during the middle ages (at any 
rate, there remains no record of it), and it 
docs not reappear till we find it in the 
pages of Paracelsus (Littre). 

Sylvestre, adj. woodland, of or belonging to 
woods; from L. sylvestris. 

Symbole, sm. a symbol, creed; from Gr. 
avfi^oknv. — Der. sy/»6o/ique, syfnboliser. 

Sym^trie, sf. symmetry ; from L. sym- 
metria (found in Vitruvius).-:— Der. sy/we- 
/rique, sytmUristr. 

Sympathie, sf. sympathy; from Gr. avfA- 
irdOeia. — Der. sympathique, sympatkiseur. 

Sympathiser, va, to sympathise. See 
sympathie. 

Symphonie, sf. a symphony; from L. 
sy m ph on i a. — Der. sympkoniste, 

Symptdme, sm. a symptom ; from Gr. 
avfjnrrojfxa. 

Synagogue, a synagogue; from L. 
synagoga (found in TertulUan). 

Synallagmatique, adj. reciprocal; from 
Gr. fTvvaWayjJLariKds. 

Synchronisme, sw. a synchronism ; from 
Gr. avyxpovKTfios. 

Syncope, sf. syncope; from L. syncope. 

Syndic, sm. a syndic; from L. syndicus. 
— Der. syndic^], syndic^t. 

Synecdoche, sf. (Rhct.) synecdoche ; from 
Gr. GvveKdoxrj. 

Syn^rdse. sf. (Gram.) synxresis ; from Gr. 
Gvvaipeffis. 

Synode, sm. a synod ; from Gr. gvvoSos . — 
Der. synodal. 

Synonyme, sm. a synonym ; from Gr. 
ffvvwvvfias. — Der. synonymic^ synonymiquti. 

Synoptique, adj. synoptic ; from Gr. gvv- 
oirriKvs. 

Syntaxe, sf. syntax ; from Gr. advrapts . — 
Der. .sy/f/oxique. 

Synthlse, sf. synthesis; from Gr. avvOe- 

GIS. 

Synth6tique, adj. synthetic; from Gr. 

GUVO^TlfCuS. 

Systdme, sm. a system ; from Gr. avGrrifM. 
— Der. jsys/t'W/atiqHe. 

Syzygie, sf. (Astron.) a syzygy, conjunc- 
tion ; from Gr. av^vyia. 
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TA, pass. pron,f, thy; from L. tsm*. for 
tuam. For us - a stx ; and for loss 
of m see ja. See also mou. 

+ Tabac, t>m. tobacco; from Sp. tahaco 
(§ 26). — Der. /a 6 ^ 1 e, tahaXihxt (for taha- 
quUre). 

Tabellion, sm. a village notary; from L. 
tabellioiiem * (found in the Thcodosian 
Code). — Der. tahellionnvL^t. 

Tabernacle, sw. a tabernacle; from L. 
tabernaculuni. Fot loss of atonic u see 
§ 5 ^* 

Table, sm. tabby (coarse stuff). Of Oriental 
oriiiin, Ar. attain (§ 30). 

Tablature, s/. a tablature. See table. 

TABLE, sf. a table ; from 1 .. tabula. For 
loss of li see § 51. Its doublet is tole, q. v. — 
Der. at/rt6/er, anfabhr {^ctUahlemcuO. fabllcT 
(a garment worn at tal»le, apron), /o/>/cttc. 

TABLEAU, sm. a picture; from L. tabu> 
lellum^, dim. of tabula. By regular 
loss ot u (see § 52) tabtil 611 um becomes 
tab’lellum, whence tahlel, whence tableau. 
For -ellum = -e/ - -fflw see § 262. 

TABLETIER, sm. a toyman. See tablette. 

TABLETTE, s/. a shelf. A dim. of table^ 
q.v. — Der. tablet'x^r, tablcftenc. 

TABLIER, sm. an apron. See table, 

TABOURET, sm. a stool. See tambour. 

TAG, sm. contagion ; from L. tactus (used 
in the sense of leprosy, contagion, in the 
fragments of the 6th cent, version of the 
Bible/ called the llala, published by Lord 
Ashburnham). 

TACHE, sf. a spot. Origin unknown. — Der. 
tachet. 

TACHE, sf. a ta.sk ; formerly tasche, Prov. 
iasca, from medieval L. tasca. Tasca is 
a transposed form of tacaa =: taxa, verbal 
subst. of taxare. For taxa — taaca sec 
lache-, for-ca — -c/ie see §§ 126 and 54; 
for loss of s see § 14S. — Der. tachev. 

TACHER, va. to spot, stain. See tache. Its 
doublet is taxer ^ q.v. — Der, tachelai, en- 
t acker. 

tAchkr, vn. to strive, try. Sec tache. 

Tachygraphe, sm. a shorthand writer; 
from Gr. raxvypdqios. — Der. tachy^raphie. 

Taoite, adj. silctit; from L. tacitus. 

Taciturne, adj. taciturn ; from L. taci- 
turn us. — Der. taciturnity. 

Tact. sm. touch, tact; from L. tactus. 


Tactile, adj. tangible; from L. tactilis. 
Tactique, sf. tactics; from Gr. raKniefi 

{5C. rixvrj),^X>ei. /ircricieii. 

t Taffetas, sm.taffcty; of Oriental origin 
(as are several other fabrics, muslin, gauze, 
etc.), from Pers. taftah (§ 31). 

TAIE, .</. a pillow-case ; formerly toie, from 
L. theca, a sheath, case. For loss of c 
see § 129; for e — 0/ — ni see § 62. 
Theca - tote - taie, as c ret a = croie ■ crate. 
From sense of a covering, taie passes to tl.at 
of the film which partly covers the eye. 

tTaillade, sf. a cut, gash; ititiod. in 
l6lh cent, from It. tairhatn 25). Its 
doublet is taillc, — Der. taiU idcx. 

TAILLAN’DIER. >m. an edge-tool maker. 
See tailler. — Der. taillindcxiy. 

TAILLE, sf, a cutting, cut. See tailhr. 

TAILLE, f, a ta.\ on property «)r* j)cr<ons, 
from I.ow L. tiUea, the tally of wood on 
which the amounts were cut with a knife, 
by dropping atonic 6 see § 31, and by 
doubling instead the linal 1. 

TAILLER, va. to cut. It. t(v^Uare, from L. 

• taleare * (the compd. intertalearo ■ 
found in Nonius Marccllus, meaning ‘to 
cut a shoot’). Taleare by e-i (see 
§ 39) becomes taliare, found in very old 
medieval Lat. documents : ‘ Siquis neiiuis 
alicuius sine licenlia comburat vcl tali cl,’ 
from an A. S. law. For all - ail see § 54, 3. 
— Der. taille (verbal subst.), tailhwx, taillis^ 
tailloiXt faill'AMl (sword-edge, edge-tool, 
whence taillandier)^ dyfaillert cwfailler, 

TAIIri^EUR, sm. a tailor. See tailler. 

TAILLIS, sm. copse, underwood. See tailler. 

TAILLOIR, sm. (Archit.) a platter, abacus. 
See tailler. 

TAIN, sm. tinfoil; corruption of (VmVi, q.v. 

TAIRK, vn. to be silent ; from L. tacere. 
Accented as tac&re in common Lat. (sec 
Hist. Gram. p. 133), it is regularly contrd. 
(see § 51) to tao*ro, whence taire. For 
cr-/r see Hist. Gram. p. 82. Taire is 
from tacere, like plaire from placerc. 

TAISSON, sm, a badger. It. /as.so, Prov. 
tais. Taisson is derived from O. Fr. tais *, 
which represents medieval L. taxus'*, 
which is from O. H. G. thafs*^ modern 
Germ, dachs (§ 20). For x=r.ss see § 130; 
for a^ai see § 54. The hole of the taisson 
was called taissonicret or, by softening 0 to 
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taissmlhe^ whence taiss'nieret whence 
taisniire, which from the hole of the badger 
takes the general sense of * the lair of a wild 
beast.’ This form taisnier$ has become 
modern Fr, taniere : for loss of s see § 148 ; 
for extension of meaning see § 13. 
hTalc, sw. talc; of Oriental origin (see 
§ 30), from Ar. ialq. 

Talent, im. a talent (weight) ; (2) sm. 
talent, ability (lit. treasure, wealth, then gift 
of nature); from L. talcntum. 

Falion, >/. retaliation; from L. talionem. 
j-Talisman, sm. a talisman; introd. from 
It. tnlismano (§ 25), which from Ar. /e/.sam 
(§ oO)f which represents the Gr. reAecr/ia, 
initiation. 

Talle. s/. (Hort.) a sucker ; from L. thallus. 
— Her. /(illvT. 

TALOCHK, /. a thump (on the head). 
Orii'in unknown. 

TALON, •.;//. a htel, heel-piece ; from L. 
taluN (found in Cclsiis) through a deriv. 
tulonem •^, ft)und in the Cassel Glosses 
(7th ct^it ). Trtlonom is formed from 
tahim, like menlonem* (see vienion) 
fr<nn inenluiii. — Ihr. talonwtv, 

PALI'S, sm. lit. foot of a rampart, then slope 
of .1 ramp.irt ; the L. talus. — Dcr. m/wler. 
tTamarin, sm. a tam.»rin<l ; introd. from 
It. tiwutrindi (§ 25), which from Ar. tamr' 
himlit the Indian date (§ 30). — Der. tama- 
rittQv, 

Tamaris, sm, (Hot.) a tamarisk; from L. 
tania rix. 

l*Tambour, sm. a drum; of Oriental 
origin (see § 31), introd. about 12th cent., 
from IVr.s. tahir. There was an O. Fr. 
form ttihurj which is gone, leaving its 
deriv. tabouret (lit. a little drum-shaped 
seat). — Der. tamhourm, Aiwftowriner. 

TAM IS, sm. a sieve; of Germ, origin, Ncth. | 
terns (§ 27). — Der. tamis^i. 

PAM TON, sm. a plug. Sec taper, — Der. 
tamponwQX, 

PAN, sm. tan. Origin unknown. — Der. /ow- 
ner, /owneur, /oonerie, tanm, 

PANCKR, vn. to rebuke ; formerly tencer, 
from a .supposed L. tentiare*, found in 
mediev.il L. conteutiore *, to dispute, 
frequent, of contendere. For -tiaro — 
-cer see § 264; fur e-a sec dimanche. 
PANCHE, sf. (Ichth.) a tench; O. F. tenche, 
from L. tinea. For ~ca — -che sec §§126 
and 54 ; and for i = ^ n sec § 72 and no*te 4. 
PANDIS Qi^K, adv. while’; conipd. of tandis 
and que. Tamiis is from /u«-, from L. 
lam; form — w see chauffer; for -dis secj 


jadis. (Littrd remarks that while the Prov. 
tandius comes from tarn and diu^ the Fr. 
tandis is from tarn and dies.) 

TANGAGE, sm. pitching (of a ship at sea). 
See tanguer. 

Tangence, sf, tangency; from L. tangen- 
tia *, from tangentem. See tangente. 

Tangente, sf. a tangent; from L. tangen- 
tem. 

Tangible, adj. tangible; from L. tangi- 
bilis. 

TANGUER, va. to pitch (of a ship at sea). 
Origin unknown. — Der. tangzge. 

TANIERE, sf. a lair. See taisson. 

TANIN, sm, tannin. See tan, 

TANNER, va. to tan. See tan. — Der. /fl««- 
age, tanneuT, tanncric. 

TANT, adv. so much ; from L. tantum.— - 
Dcr. /aw/et, /aw/ieine, tantot. 

TANTE, sf. an aunt; formerly atite, Prov. 
amdUf I.omb. amida. from L. amita. 
Amita regularly losing 5 (see § 51) be- 
comes am'ta, whence O. Fr. ante: for 
m — /I see changer. Ante means an aunt 
in O. Fr., and it is not till the end of the 
13th cent, that the word tantc appears 
frequently. 'The origin of this prosthetic 
/ ii. obscure ; it may have sprung from en- 
dearing repetition; or it may come from 
a pnices.^ analogous to the Witlloon tnonfre 
(^=^mon frCre)f mononk ( = *wow oncle). and 
matante ( = ma ante, with a euphonic /) ; 
or it may be simply ta-ante^ though this 
seems improbable. 

TANTOT, adv. presently, = tellement tot, 
si tot, tant tot; compd. of tant and tot (see 
those words). 

TAON, sm. a breeze-fly, horse-fly ; fi%m L. 
tabanus, by loss of medial b (see § 113), 
and by a = o (cp. phantasma, /a«/dywe; 
patella, />otVe, etc.). 

TAPAGE, sm. an uproar; dcr. from taper. Cp. 
assemblage from assembler. — Der. tapagCMi. 

TAPE, sf a slap, tap. See taper. 

TAPER, va. to strike. Origin unknown. 

(Dicz draws it from Low Germ, tappe, 
a paw.) — Dcr. tape (verbal subst.), /rt/?age. 

TAPER, va. to tap (a bottle, etc.) ; of Germ, 
origin (§ 20); cp. Germ, zapfen, Icel. 
tappi, Engl. tap. 

TAPINOIS (EN), adv. stealthily. See tapir. 

fTapioca, sm. tapioca; of American 
origin, see § 32. 

TAPIR (SE), vpr. to crouch. Said by Littre . 
and Dicz to have the same origin with 
taper, from Germ, zapfen (§ 20). — Der. 
tapiacr (eii), /o^/iioifi. 
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TAPIS, sm. a carpet; from Low L. tape* I 
oium ♦, a deriv. of tapes. For e i see 
§§ 59* 60; for -icium =: -/s see § 214. — 
Der. /rt/>/sscr, /o//.ssier, /<i/>/Aserie. 

TAPON, sm. a bundle. Tapon is dim. of 
O. Fr. tape^ a bundlej of Germ, origin, 
A. S. tape (§ 20). A nasal form of tapon 
is its doublet tampon. For addition of m 
see lambmche. — Der. /fl/o/iner. 

TAPOTER, va. to, slap; frequent, of taper. 
Cp. clignoter of cUgner. picoter of piquer^ 
crachoter of cracker ^ trembloter of trembler^ 
etc. 

i'Taquin, adj. mean, avaricious, then 
teasing; introd. in i6th cent, from Sp. 
tacailo (§ 26'!. — Der. iaquincTf taquinoric. 

TARABUSTER, va. to pester. A lengthened 
form of O. Fr. tabuster (in Rabelais, who 
also employs a sm. talms, signifying a noise). 
Beyond this point the origin of the word is 
unknown. In Low Lat. we find a dim. 
tabustellus *, as the "name for the ringing 
pf a bell. 

TARAUD, sm. a tap-borer, tap; der. from a 
hypothetical verb tarer*. See tariere. — 
Der. taraudti. 

TARD, adj. slow, late; from L. tardus. — 
Der. tar dor, at/arr/er, re/arder, tardif, 
tardivemcnt. 

+ Tare, sf. loss, waste: introd. in i6th 
cent, from It. fara (§ 25). — Der. tarer. 

fTarentelle, if. a tarantella (dance of 
Tarentum) ; introd. from It. tarantella 
(§ 25). 

•V Tarentule, sf. (Entom.) a tarantula; 
fi oni tarentole in Menage, introd. from It. 
tarantola (§ 25). 

TAR#E, sf. a target (shield); of Germ, 
origin, O. Scand. targa (§ 20). — Der. 
target^ targetXe (a target having the form 
of a little shield), (se) targucr (to cover 
oneself with something as with a target). 

TARIERE, f. an auger, (Entom.) terebra. 
Prov. taraire^ from L. taratrum* (found 
in Isidore of Seville). A medieval Lat. 
document has * Terebrum, instrumentum 
perforandi quod dicitur alitcr taratrum.’ 
Taratrum is the Gr. rlperpov. For 
a = rtf see § 54 ; for tr«r see § 168. 

f Tarif, .sm. a tariff; from Sp.tari/a (§ 26). 
— Der. tarifex. 

TARIR, vn. to dry up ; of Germ, origin, 
O. 11 . G. tharrjan (§ 20). — Der. /arissable, 
Mrissement, inwrissable. 

+ Tarots, sm. pi. spotted cards; introd. 
in 1 6th cent, from It. taroccki (§ 25). — 
Der, tarote. 


1 TAROUPE, sf. the hair between the eye- 
brows. Origin unknown. 

Tarse, sm. the tarsus, sole of foot; from 
Gr. rdpaos. 

t Tartan, aw. tartan; the Scottish /nr/n// 
(§ 2S). 

+ Tartane, sf. (Naut.) a tartan (a kind 
of vessel used in the Mediterranean) ; from 
It. tar tana (§ 25). 

Tartare, aw. Tartarus; from L. tartarus. 

Tartare, sm. a Tartar, inhabitant of 7 ar- 
tary. 

TARTE, sf. a tart. Origin unknown. — Der. 
/nr/ine, /fl»Vellette. 

Tartre, aw. (Chem.) tartar ; der. from 
alchemist’s Lat. tart a rum * ; from Ar.-Pers. 
dourdt dourdi (§ 30). — Der. tartrAic, tartr- 
iqiie. 

Tartufe, sm. a hypocrite; of hi.st. origin 
(see § 33) from a well-known character in 
Moliere. — Der. tartnfene. 

TAS, AW. a heap; of Germ, origin, Neth. tas 
(§ 27), originally a heap of corn, then 
a heap generally. — Der. tassex \en/rtAScr), 
/rtssement. 

tTasse, sf. a cup ; from It. tazza (§ 25), 

TASSEAU, sm, (Archit.) a hammer-beam; 
formerly tasseU from L. taxellus *, secon- 
dary form of taxillus. For x = ss see 
§ 150; for -ellus - -c/ ~ -CAM, sec § 282. 

TASSKMENT, aw. a subsidence, sinking (of 
a bmlding). See tas. 

TASSFIR, vn. to subside. Sec tas. 

TA'FER. va. to feel (by touch). O. Fr. taster. 
It. tastare, from a supposed L. taxitare*, 
frequent, of taxare, to touch often. Taxi- 
tdre, regularly contrd. (see § 52) to tax*- 
tare, becomes taster (for x — a see § 150), 
then tdfer by loss of a, see § 14S. — Der. 
/d/owner, (a) tntons, m/illon {tanllonner). 

tAtonner, vn. to grope. See later.— Der. 
tdtonnemewX. 

tTatOUer, va. to tattoo; from Engl. 
tattoo (§ 28). — 13 cr. /n/owage. 

TAUDIS, sw. a dog-hole, wretched hole; der. 
from O, Fr. verb taudir. Tnitdir is from 
O. Fr. taude, cloth. Taude (which must 
originally have been tolde) is of Germ, 
origin, Flem. telde. Germ, zelt (§ 20). 
For al==au see § 157, 

TAUPE, sf. a mole; from L. lalpa. For 
ol~au see § 157. — Der. taupier, tanpihre, 
iaupin, tarip\n\vre. 

TAUI'lNlftRE, »/. a mole-hill. Sec taufe. 

TAUREAU, .sw. a bull ; from a supposed L. 
taurellus*, dim. of taurus. For -ellus 
^-eau see § 282. 
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’autologie, sf. tautology ; from Gr. touto- 
\oyia. 

AIjX, sm. price, assessment; verbal siibst. 
of O. Fr. verb tauxer (given in Palsgrave), 
which is from L. taxare. Taux is the 
masc. form of taxe^ q. v. 

AVKLKR, va. to spot, speckle (like the 
colours of a che<jiier-boaid). From Low 
L. tabellore*, which is from Low L. 
tabella*, a secondary form of tabula. 
For b — V see § 1 13. — Der. faveluie (iiitrod. 
in 10th cent.). 

'AVERNE, sf. a tavern ; from L. taberna. 

For b = v sec § 113. — Der. iavermi^r. 
.’axer, vn. to tax; from L. taxare (found 
in Suetonius). Its doublet is tiicher^ q. v. 
— Der. tdxe (verbal subst.), /oxateur, tax- 
ation. 

’E, pers. pron, ohj, case, thee; from L. te. 
technique, adj, technical ; from Gr. Tfx* 

VlKUS. 

?echnologie, sf. technology; from Gr. 
Ttx^V X070S. 

.’egument, stn, a tegument ; from L. 
tegu mei.tum. 

’EIGNE, sf a cloth-moth, scurf; from L. 
tinea. For i = « see § 74; for -nea = 
•gne sec § 243. — Der. teigneux, teignusie. 
’EILLE, sf lime-bast, bast; another form of 
tille. For i — ei sec § 74. — Der. teiller. 
’EINDRE, va. to tinge ; from L. tingere. 
By loss of atonic 5 tingere became 
ting're (see § 51); thence tiure by loss 
of g, see Hiit. Gram. p. Si ; then teindre 
by intercalation of d, see Hist. Gram. p. 
73; and by i — ei, see § 74. — Der. teint 
(partic. sm. : from L. tinctus; for i — ei 
see § 73; for ct = / see § 16S. The fern, 
p. p. also gives us the partic. sf, feinle'). 

El NT, sm. a dye, complexion. See teindre. 
EINTE, sf. tint, tinge. See teindre. — Der. 
teintcr. 

EINTURE, sf. a dye, tincture ; from L. 
tiuctura. For i =- ei see § 73 ; for ct = ^ 
sec § 168. — Der. teinturxQX, /em/wrerie. 

EL, adj. such ; from L. tolls. For -alis = 
■el see § 1 9 1. — Der. tellemcat. 

^6l6graphe, sm. a telegraph; a modern 
word framed from two Gr. words rrjXe and 
yfid(p€iy. — Dcr. telrgrapkie, tidrgraphique. 
^^lescope, sm. a telescope ; from Gr. 

tTKOWOS. 

?ellidre, adj. (sc. papier') foolscap paper of 
fine quality ; origin uncertain. 

^6m6raire, rash; from L. temerarius. 
^6m6rit6, sf temerity; from L. tenicri- 
tatem. 
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TfiMOIGNER, vn. to bear witness, va. to 
testify; from Low L. testimoniare*. a 
verb formed from testimonium. For 
loss of atonic i (test’mdniare), see § 52; 
for loss of t see Hist. Gram. p. 81 ; for 
-oniare = -o/gwer and for o = oi, see ^ 231 
and § 84; wh.Mice tes7noigner\ for loss 
of s see § 148, whence thivAgner. — Der. 
tnnnignTLgt. 

TEMOIN, sm. a witness; from L. testimo- 
nium, used for a testimony in Class. Lat., 
for a witness in Carol. Lat. : * De niancipiis 
quae venduntur, ut in pracsentia episcopi 
vel comitis sit, aiit ante bene nota testi- 
monia,* says a Capitulary of a. d. 779. 
Testimonium, regularly contrd. (see 
§ 52) to test monium, then to tes'mo- 
nium (by tm — m, see plane), becomes 
tanoin. For loss of s see § 14S ; for 
0 = 0/ see § 84. — Der. tcmoignei (front 
temoin, like soigner from soin and eloigner 
from loin, etc.). 

TEMPE, sf. a temple (of the head); formerly 
temple, from L. tempora. TdmpSra, 
regularly conird. (see § 51) to temp'ra, 
becomes O. Fr. temple. For T — l see § 154. 
Temple is reduced to tempe in modern Fr., 
like O. Fr. angle, from L. ang^lus, to ange. 

Temperament, sm. a temperament ; from 
L. temperamentum. 

Temp6rant, adj. temperate. See temperer. 
— Der. temperance. 

Temperature, sf. ten)perature; from L. 
temperatura (found in Varro). 

Temp6rer, va. to temper; from L. tem- 
perare. Its doublet is tremper, q. v. — 
Der. tempers. 

Tempete, sf. a tempest; from L.' tem- 
pesta*. For loss of s see § 148. — Dcr. 
tetnpetex, tempe teux. 

Temple, sm. a temple; from L. templum. 
— Der. templ'xcx. 

Temporaire, adj. temporary ; from L. 
temporarius. 

Temporal, adj. (Anat.) belonging to the 
temples; from L. temporalis. 

Temporel, adj. temporal; from L. tempo- 
ralis, first = perishable, then temporal. For 
-alis==-e/ sec § 191. 

Temporiser, vn. to temporise, procrasti- 
nate; from L. tempus, temporis. — Der. 
temporis^yXoxi, temporissiieu r, 

TEMPS, sm. time ; from L. tempus. For 
loss of final u see § 50 ; for continuance of 
s sec § 149. 

TENABLE, adj. tenable. See tenir. 

Tenace, adj. tenacious ; from L. teiiacem. 
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T6liacit6, tenacity; from L. tenacita- 
tem. 

TENAILLE, sf. a pincer, a teiiaille (in forti- 
fication) ; from L. tenacula*: tlie Class. 
Lat. form is tenaculum. This word is a . 
case of a neut. pi. treated as a fern. sing. 
For -acula==:-af 7 /e see § 255. — Dcr. 
tenailhi. 

TENANCIER, s?/z. a holder, tenant-farmer. 
See tenant, 

TENANT, sm, a challenger, supporter. See 
tenir, — Der. tenajiciti, 

TENDANCE, sf. tendency. See tendre, 

t Tender, sm. a tender (railway); the 
Engl, tender (§ 28). 

TENDON, s;m. (Anat.) a tendon. See tendre, 

TENDRE, ad], tender ; from L. tenerum, 
by regular contr. (see § 51) of t^ndrum to 
ten’rum, whence tendre. For nr = «rf’r 
see Hist. Gram. p. 73. — Der. tendr^ssc^ 
tend)re\i'f teudroiit zUendrir. 

TENDRE, vn. to lead,* conduce ; from L. 
teudere, by regular contr. (see § 51) of 
t^ud^re to tend’re. — Der. /e/irfant 
(whence tendance')^ tendon^ to which a simi- 
lar metaphor is found in Germ, tehne^ der. 
from tehnen, 

T6ndbrea, sf. pi. darkness ; from L. tene- 
brae. 

Tdndbreux, adj. gloomy; from L. tene- 
brosus. P'or -osus = -«/x see § 229. 

Teneur, sm. tenor, purport; from L. teno- 
rem (found in the Digest). For o = ew sec 
§ 79. Its doublet is tenor, q. v. 

Tdnia, sm. the tape-worm ; from Gr. raivia, 

TENIR, va. to hold; from L. teuere. For 
-ere — -/r see §§ 59, 60. — Der. /^/zable, ten- 
ant, tenoe (partic. subst.), tenow. 

'I'Tdnor, sm. a tenor (voice); from It. 
tenore (§ 25). Its doublet is tenenr, q.v. 

Tension, sf. tension; from L. ten si one in. 

Tentacule, sm. a tentacle; from L. teiita- 
rula*, from tciitare. 

Tentateur, sm. a tempter; from L. tenta- 
torern. 

Te itatif, adj. tentative, from L. tent at i vus. 

Teitation, sf. a temptation; from L. ten- 
tationem. 

Tentative, sf. an attempt; from tentatif 

q. V. 

■TENTE, sf, a tent ; from medieval Lat. 
teuta, lit. cloth stretched, partic. subst. ' 
of teutus. 

TENTER, va. to tempt, attempt; from L, 
teutare. — Der. /en/ateur. 

TENTURE, sf, tapestry; from L. tentura*, 
from tentus. 


Tenu, adj. tenuous; from L. tenuis. 

TENUE, sf. a holding, session, bearing. See 
tenir, 

Tdnuitd, sf. tenuity; from L. tenuitateni. 

Tepide, tepid; from L. tepidus. Its 
doublet is tilde, q. v. 

TP'RCER, va. to give a third dressing (to 
vines) ; from L. tortiare (found in Colu- 
mella). P'or -tiare = -cer see § 264. 

TERCET, sm. a tiercet, poem of three 
verses; from L. tertius, with dim. suffix 
et, see § 281. For tiu - ce see agencer. 

Tdrdbintlie, sm. (Rot.) the terebinth tree ; 
from L. terebinthus. 

T6r6bentlline, sf. turpentine; from L. 
terebinthina, from L. terebinlhi nns. 

Tergiverser, vn. to evade, shift ; from L. 
tergiversare. — Der. tergiversation, ter- 
giversAteuT. 

TERME, sm. a term ; from L. termiuiis, by 
regular contr. (sc(? § 51) of t^rmiuus to 
term’uus, w'hence ter me. For mu = ;M 
see § 160. — Der. a^emover. 

Terminaison, sf a termination*; from L. 
terminationem. For -atioiiem — -n/W/ 
see § 232. 

Terminer, va. to terminate; from L. ter- 
minare. — Dcr. tern:inAb'>c, \uterminnb\c. 

Ternaire, m(/. ternary; from L. ternarins. 

^erne, «;//. two threes (in dice) ; from L. 
ternus. 

TERNP 2 , adj. (Rot.) ternal ; of Germ, origin, 
O. H. G. veiled, then ternal (§ 20). 
— Der. fernir, ternhsxirc. 

TERRAIN, sm. grf.und. soil. It. terreno, 
from L. terreuum (found in Columella), 
p'or 6 — e/ = ai see §61. 

Terraque, adj. tcnatiucnns ; compd. ofL. 

terra and aqua. 

fTerrasse, sf. a Irrrace; introd. from It. 
terrazzo (§ 25). —Dcr. /cmissemcnt, ter- 
ros>ier, terrassox. 

Terrasser, va. to fill in with earthwork, to 
throw to earth, cast down. Sl-c terrasse. 

TJCRRE, f. earth; from L. terra — Dcr. 
/erre-plcin, /e/veaii, /error (on/error, do- 
/tfrrer), /rrricn, terriiw, terriv (at/errir), 
trrrk'T, terroir. 

TERRP'IN, sm. a territor)', ilistrict; from L. 
terreuu». For enus ein see § 207. 

Terrestre, adj. terrestrial; from L. ter- 
restris. 

Terreur, sf. terror; from L. terrorem. 

TPIRREUX, adj. earthy, dirty; fiom L. tor- 
roMUS. For -osus -- -enx s«*c § 229. 

Terrible, rir(/. terrible; from L. ter rib il is. 

TERRIEN, adj, possessing land; from L. 
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terrenus; for enus*/V/f, as.if the word T^traddre, sm. a tetrahedron; from Gr. 
had been terrianus*, see § 194. rtTrapa and edpa. 

PERRIER, sm. a terrier (holcj dog, and land- T6tragone, adj, four-cornered ; from Gr. 

roll). See /erre. T€ 7 pdycovos, 

PER RINK, a/, an earthen pan. See terre. T^trarchie, a/, tetrarchy; from Gr. t€- 
PERRIR, vn. to bury eggs in ground (of rpapxia. 


tortoises). See terre. 

?erritoire, >;«. a territory; from L. terri- 
toriuin. Its doublet is terroir, q. v. 
Territorial, adj, territorial; from L. terri- 
torialis. 

PERROIR, sm. soil (for agriculture); from 
terre, q. v. 

Tertiaire, adj, tertiary; from L. terti- 
arius. 

PER'ERE, stn. a hillock. Origin unknown. 
PES, pas'i. pron. pi. thy ; from L. tuos. For 
reduction of tuos to tos see mon and Ae.s'; 
for o—e see je. 

"ESSON, sm. fragment of broken glass; from 
L. testonem*, dim. of testum, clay, then 
clay vessel, then fragment. For st = ss 
see auf^oisse and § 168. 

?est, shi. a shell; from L. testa. — Der. 

/fs 7 acd (I., testaceiis). 

Testament, sm. a will ; from L. testa- 
m e ntu m. — Der. testamenU\xe. 

^estateur, sm. a testator; from L. testa- 
torem. 

tester, I'/i. to make a will; from L. tes- 
tare. 

testimonial, adj. testimonial; from L. 
testimonialis. 

ES'rON, sm. a teston (old coin). See tvte, 
‘ET, s;;/. a shell, skull; formerly test, from 
L, testum. For loss of s see § I48. 
Its doiibli't is test, q v., tete, q. v. 
T^tanos, sm. tetanus ; the Gr, riravos. 
K'l’ARD, AW. a pole-socket, a tadpole. See 
tete. For the termination in -ard sec 
^ 196. 

ETE, sf. a head ; formerly teste, from L. 
testa (an eartlicn-crock, hence, a hard 
shell, skull, and found in this .sense in 
Ausonins). ^Abjecla in triviis inhuniati 
glabra jacebat Testa hominis, nudum jam 
cult* calvitiuin.’ Sec also § 14. For hiler 
loss of A sec § 1 48. O. Fr. teste remains 
in the derived teston, a coin with the he.ad 
{fe^te) of the king on it. Tete is a doublet 
of tet, q. V. — Der. /<Vii, AVard, cntct 6 , tctiiie. 
F^FER, va. to suck (milk). See tette. 

ETIN, sm. a nipple. See tette. 

KTINK, sf. an udder. See tette. 

ETON, stn. a teat. See tette. 
dtracorde, sm. a tetrachord; from Gr. 
reTp&xophot, 


TETTE, sf, SL djg, teat; of Germ, origin, 
A. S. tite, title, Engl, teat (§ 20). — Der. tetex^ 
tet\\\, tetmt, tetow. 

Texte, sm. a text ; from L. textus. — Der. 
text\iii\. 

Textile, adj. textile; from L. textilis. 
Texture, if. texture; from L. textura. 
Thaumaturge,Aw. a wonder-worker; from 
Gr. BavfMTovpyos. 

+ Th6. sw. tea ; of Chinese origin, Chinese te 
(§ .^0* — Der. theilre. 

Tll6Atre, 5w. a theatre; from L. theatrum. 
— Der. tkedtrsL], 

Th^isme, sm. theism ; from Gr. Beds with 
termination •isme, see § 218. 

Thdme, sm. a theme ; from Gr. Bipia. 
Theocratie, sf. a theocracy ; from Gr. Beo- 
Kparia. 

Th^odic^e, sf theodicy ; a word forged by 
Leibniz out of the two Gr. words Btos and 

hlKTI, 

Th^Ogonie, sf. a theogony; from Gr. Beo- 
yovia. 

Th^ologie, sf theology; from Gr. BeoKo- 
y'la. — Der. thcolo^iqwn, theologic, thtologzX. 
Th6or§me, sm. a theorem ; from Gr. Biw- 

pTjfia. 

Theorie, sf. a theory ; from Gr. Beojpia. 
Theorique, adj. theorie; from Gr. Bewpinos. 
— Der, theoric\en. 

Th6rapeutique, sf. therapeutics ; from Gr. 
BfpanevTttcus. 

Th^riaque, sf. theriac, treacle ; from L. 

theriaca. Its doublet is triaque. 
Thermes, sw. pi. thermal baths; from L. 

thermae. — Der. therm:x\, thenmdox. 
Thermomdtre, sw. a thermometer; from 
Gr. BepfiOs and ptirpov. 

Thesauriser, vn. to treasure up, heap up ; 

from Gr. thesauri/are. 

Thdse, sf. a lhc.sis; from L. thesis. 

THON, sw. a tunny fish ; from L. thunnus. 
For u = o sec § 9S. 

t Thorax, sm. thorax, chest ; the Gr. Bu^ 
pn^. — Der. Mo;v/cique. 

Thurif6raire, sm. a thurifer, censer-bearer; 

from L. thus, thuris, and ferre. 

Thym, sw. thyme; from L. thymum. 
Thyrse, sm. a thyrsus; from L. thyrsus. 
Tiare, sf. a tiara (Persian head-dress) ; from 
L. tiara. 
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t Tibia, sm. (Anat.) a tibia; the L. tibia. 
Its doublet h fige, q. v. 

TIC, sm, knack, tic ; an onomatopoetic word. 

§ 34. 

TIEDE, mlj. tepid, lukewarm ; from L. tepi- 
dus, by regular contr. (^scc § 51) of t6pi- 
dus to tep’dus, whence tietie. For pd- 
d see hideux: for e = /V see § 56. Its 
doublet is tepide, q. v. — Dcr. Z/Vt/eur, tied\x, 
‘Mtiidir. 

TIEN. .vm. proH. adj. thine ; from tuum ; 
O. Fr. /w«t, teny softened form of ton, q. v. 
For e — ie see § 56. \Vc find le ton for le 
tien in several iith-cent. documents, thus 
confirming the etymology given. For 
origin see ton and Hist. Gram. p. 109, 
note I. 

TIERCE, &f. a third ; from L. tertia. For 
e = /> see § 56; for -tia = *ee see § 244. 

TIERCELET, sw. a tercel (falcon); dim. of 
O. Fr. /rVreo/, tiercel. Tier^ol is from L. 
tertiolus*, a goshawk in medieval Lat. 
texts ; e. g. ' Tertiolis et minoribus inter 
falcones dari debet pro pastu sutTicicnti 
minor quantitas carnium ’ in the Ars 
Venandi of Frederick 11. Tertiolus is a 
dim. of tertius, the male goshawk being 
one-third smaller than the female. For 
-idlus = -0/ see § 253, and cp. lusciniolus, 
rossignol : the change from tier^ol to tiercel 
is not so easily explained; for e — ie see § 66. 

TIERCER, z/«. to raise the price one-third; 
from L. tertiare. For es=/> see § 56; 
for -tiare := -cer sec § 264. — Der. tierce- 
mcnt. 

TIERS, adj. third; from L. tertius. For 
e = te see § 66; for -tius = -s see § 149. — 
Der. tiers etat, tiers parti, /iers-point. 

TIGE, sf. a stalk ; from L. tibia. Tibia 
becomes tige : for -bia = -bja = -je see Hist. 
Gram. p. 65. Its doublet is tibia, q. v. 

Tigre, sm. a tiger; from L. tigris. — Der. 

Tigrd, adj. spotted. See tigre 
Tilbury, sm. a tilbury; the Engl. ///- 
bury (§ 28). 

TILLAC, sm. a deck (of merchant ships) ; 
of Germ, origin, like most naval terms, 
O. Scarid. thilia, a floor, deck (§ 20), 

TILLE, s/. lime-bast, bast ; from L. tUia. For 
-ilia = -/'//« see ^lle; the French tendency 
to strengthen the flnal 1 of fern, substantives 
by duplication is sten in apieula, aheille, 
etc. (see § 257); and \\\ familia, famille. 

TILLEUL. sm. a lime-tree ; from L. tili- 
olus^ dim. from tilia. For -iolusa- 
•eul see § 253. 


f Timbale, sf. a kettle-drum; introd. in 
16th cent, from It. timballo (§ 25), which 
from Ar. at-tabl (§ 30). Its doublet is 
timbre, q. v. — Dcr. timbnliex. 

TIMBRE, s/M. a bell, sound, stamp ; from L. 
tympanum, by regular coutr. (sec § 51 ) 
of t^mpiinum to tymp’num, win m e 
timbre. For p — see § 1 1 1 ; for n = r s< e 
§ 163, Its doublets are — 

Der. timbrer. 

Timide, adj. timid; from L. timidus. — 
Der. iwtimidcT. 

Timidity, sf. timidity; from L. timidi- 
tatem. 

TIMON, sm. a carriage-pole ; from L. temo- 
nem. Fore=si see § 59. — Dcr. Z/mo«ier. 

TIMONIER, sm. a shaft-horse, a stccr.sman. 
See *imon, 

Tiinor6, adj. timorous; from L. timor.i- 
tus (found in the Vulgate). For -atus = -r 
see § 201. 

Tin, sm. a block of wood (used to hold up a 
ship on the stocks) ; from L. tignum. For 
loss of g see § 131. 

Tinctorial, adj. used in dyeing; formed 
from L. tinctor. 

TINE, sf. a tub ; from L. tina, — Der. tinette. 

TINTAMARRE, sm. a hubbub. Origin 
unknown. 

TINTER, vn. to ring, toll (a bell); vn. to 
tinkle; from L. tinnitare, frequent, of 
tixinire. P'or regular contr. of tinnitare 
to tin'tare, see § 52. — Der. ZoiZcment, 
ZiViZouin. 

TIQUE, sf. a tick ; of Germ, origin, from 
Engl, tick (§ 28). 

TIR, sm. a shooting. See tirer. 

TIRAILLER, va. to pull, pester, skirmish 
(military). Sec tirer . — Dcr. tiraillcwr. 

TIRER, va. to draw ; of Germ, origin, Neth. 
ieren (§ 27). — Der. Z/'r (verbal subst. masc ), 
lire (verbal subst. fern. : d tire d'aile, a tire 

I larignt), tiro, z/rade, Z/Veur, tir^gc, Z/Vet, 

I ZiVoir; zttirer, dvtirer, olirer, rctirer, sou- 
tirer ; Zirailler. 

Tisane, a tisane, diet-drink ; from L. 
ptisana. For pt - Z see Hist. Gram, 
p. 80. 

TISON, .sm. a fire-brand ; from L. titionem. 
For -tionem -son .sec § 232. — Dcr. 
Z/sonner, 

Tisser, va. to weave; from L. texere. For 
see § 59; x*ss see § 150. Its 
doublet is tistre, q. v. — Der. Z/s^age. 

TISSERAND, 5m. a weaver; formerly Z/W- 
ranc, originally ihserenc. lliis last form 
is a conipd. of O. Fr. Ussier, and of suflix 
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which is of Germ, origin (-inc). As 
iisserand is for tisserenc, so Flamand is for 
Flamenc, and charnhellan for chamberlen, 
chamherlenc, 

riSSlER, sm. a weaver; from L. tezarius*, 
der. from texere. See tisser. 

riSSU, sm. texture. See iistre. — Der. /iss- 
urc. 

riSTRE, va. to weave ; from L. texere, by 
regular coiitr. (see § 51) of t 6 x 5 re to 
tex’re. Tex’re, by x-=s (see § 150), 
becomes tes're. whence tisfre. For e ■ t 
sec § ; for sr - sfr see ancvtre and Hist. 

Gram, p. 74. Ils doublet is //s.'er, q. v. — 
Her. //vsw (verbal subst.). 

Titillation, sf. tickling. See titiller. 

Titiller, va. to tickle; from L. titillare. 
— Der. //Vr7/ation. 

TITRE, sm. a title; from L. titulua, by 
regular contr. (see § 51) of tltulus to 
tit’lus, whence titre. For 1 — r sec § 157. 
— Der. /iVrer, at///rcr. 

TITRE. adj. titled. See titre. 

TTFRER? va. to title. See titre. 

Tituber, vn. to slip, stumble; from L. 
titubare. 

Titulaire, a^j. titular; from L. titularis. 

t Toast, sm. a toast, health; the Engl. 
toast (§ 28). — Der, tosti x. 

TOCSIN, sm. a tocsin, alarin>bell ; in 17th 
cent, toquedn (in Menage), conipd. of two 
words, toque (act of str.king, sec toquer) 
and sin (a belli Sin is from L. signiim, 
which is used for a bell in Merov. texts ; 
e. g. ‘ Qni duiii per platcani practeriret, 
signum ad niatiitinas motuni est : crat 
eniin dies doniinica’ (Gregory of Tours, 
15). Signum becomes sin by gn-zi, 
see § 1 31. ^'his word is found in a proverb 
current as late as the 17th cent.: Le bruit 
est si grand quon noirait pas les sins 
sonner. Hell-founders also used to be called 
saintiers. As a confirmation of this etymo- 
logy cp. Prov. toca-senk for tocsin, in which 
senh represents L. signum. 

Togo, sf. a toga ; from L. toga. 

'roi, pers. pron. thee; from L. tibi. For 
i — 0/ see § 68 ; for loss of b sec § 1 1 4. — 
Der. tu/oyer. 

TOILE, sf. cloth; fi- m L. tela. For e = ot 
see § 61. — Der. /o#7ier, /o/7crie, entoiltv 

% t,rcn/oi7er), /o//ctle (properly a napkin). 

TOILETTE, sf. a toilette. A dim. of toile, q.v. 

TOISE, sf. a fathom, lit. the length between 
the outstretched arms; It.tesa; from me- 
dieval L. tensa*: * Habet iiamquc ipsa 
duiiius in longitudine tensas XL,' in an 
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iith-cent. document. Tensa is a partic. 
subst. from tensus, outstretched. It has 
a softened form teisia *. By ns — s (see 
atne) tensa becomes tesa, whence toise, by 
e = oi (§§ 61, 63). — Der. /ofser. 

TOISER, vn. to nu asurc. See toise. 

TOISON, sf. a fleece ; from L. tonsionem 
(act of shearing, then thfc thing shorn, a 
fleece). Tonsionem, reduced regularly to 
tosionem (see atm), becomes toison, by 
transposition of i (see § 88). Ils doublet 
is tonsinn. 

TOIT, sm. a roof; from L. tectum. For 
ect = c»r7 see §§ 65, 66. — Dcr. toiturc. 

TOITURK. sf. rooflug. .See toit. 

TOLE, sf. sheet-iron ; formerly taule. Taule 
is from L. tabula, a sheet of metal in 
some late Lat. texts. Tdbula is regularly 
contrd. (see § 51) to tab'la, whence taule. 
For bl = 2// = ul see § 1 1 3 and aurone ; for 
au=s6 see § 106. Tole is a doublet of 
table, q. v. 

Tolerance, sf. tolerance. See tolerer. 

Tolerer, va. to tolerate; from L. tolerare. 
— Der. ^o/eVant {tolerance), /oArable (in- 
tolerahle). 

f Tom ate, sf a tomato; introd. from Sp. 
tomate (§ 26). 

Tombe, sf a tomb ; from L. tumba. — Der. 

tomh2i\. 

Tombeau, sm. a tomb; from L. tum- 
bellus*, dim. of tumba. P'or -ellus-=3 
~enu sec § 282. 

TOMHER, vn. to fall; formerly tumher, of 
Germ, origin, O. Scand. tumba (§ 20). For 
11 — 0 see § 97. — Der. tombvc (partic. subst.), 
/om/»ercau (a tumbril, cart which pitches 
over). 

TOMBEREAU, sm. a tumbril. Sec fomber. 

Tome, sm. a volume; from L. tomus. — 
Der. torner, romaison. 

Ton,- s?n. tone; from L. tonus. — Der. 
/onique, ^owalite. 

TON, poss. adj. thy; from L. tuum, by 
regular contr. (see mon\ of tuum to turn. 
Turn becomes ton : for u »» 0 see § 95 ; 
for mss;i see § 161 . 

TONDRE, VO. to shear, clip; from L. ton- 
dere, which became tondSre in common 
Lat., as we find (6th cent.) tondent for 
tondebunt in a fragment of the Itala. For 
regular contr. of tdndSre to ton d* re see 
§ 51. — Der. rowte (strong partic. subst., see 
absoufe), tondeur, tondnison. 

Tonique, adj. tonic. See ton. 

TONNE, sf a tun. Origin uncertain. The 
word is both Germanic, Germ, tonne ; and 
C c 
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Celtic, Gael tunna» From it come two 
words, tonnelle \ the Utter 

survives in mod. French, the fonner has bc- 
cou\c tonneau . V ox -el - -eau see ^ lb a 
Der. tnriHelier, ‘/ofinalcr, 

TV^A'V'/W ^ ' Set' foftNe. ^ 

7'OSSELl'K, i\t. to ukc httd> in J tonuf!/t\ 
or loftf; lift : fhtiuv tit^urjtivdy to entrup, 
persiijtfe. See (onnt'lU. 

TONNKLIKR. a cooj'cr. See tonne. — 
Der. tonneiltnt. 

TONNELLE, an arbour, towlcr’s net. Sec 
tonne. 

TONNER. vn. to thunder; from L. tonare. 
For n = nn sec etinemi, 

TONNERRE, sw. thunder. Prov. tonedre, 
from L. tonitru. For n = see ennemi ; 
for i = c see § 72 ; for tr = rr see § 
168. 

Tonsure, >/. the tonsure ; from L. ton- 
sura. 

TONTE, s/. a shearing. See tondre. 
t Tontine, 5/. a tontine; introd. in a.d. 

1653 from It, tontina (§ 25). 

Topaze, sf. a topaze; from L. topazus. 
i" Tdper, vn. to stake equal (at dice); from 
It. toppare (§ 25). 

Topique, adj. topical ; from Gr. romnos. 
Topiques, sm. pi. the topics; from Gr. 
ra Tomnd. 

Topographie, sf. topography; from Gr. 
roiroypatpia, 

+ Toque, sf. a cap; introd. from It. tocca 
(§ 251. — Der, /071/et. 

TOQUER, va. to offend; as if from a L. 
toccare*, of Germ, origin, O. H. G. zuchm 
(§ 20). Its doublet is toucher ^ q. v, — Der. 
toe (verbal subst.), /ocsin. 

TORCHE, sf. a torch ; lit. any twisted cloth, 
or wisp of straw or rope ; from a late L. 
tortia *, der. from tortus. For -tia -- -che 
see § 242. — Der. torchov\. 

TORCHKR, va. to w’jpe, clean. From torche^ 
q. V. — Der. torchiSy torchere. 

TORCHIS, sm. a loam-coated pit. See 
torcher. 

TORCHON, sm. a house-cloth, clout. See 
torcher. 

TORDRE, va. to twist ; from L. torquere, 
by change of accent from torquere to 
t6rquere (see Hist. Gram. p. 133), and 
regular contr. (see § 51) of tdrquere to 
torq*re, whence tod re. For qr = cr = r see 
benir; for euphonic intercalation of d see 
Hist. Gram. p. 7,^* — Der. /ort/age, tordexxr. 
Tore, sm. (Archit.) a torus; from L. torus 
(found in Vitruvius). 


TOUAIILE. 

jf Toreador, sm. a toreador; the Sp. 

I toreador (26). 

iTorpOUr, sm. torpor; from L. lorporem. 

‘Torpillo, '/. a tori'cdo; from It. forpitrh,, 

) 

Torrcfaction. */. torreuaioj) ; a /•>. dcri. 

I frtun i .m/ier, <j. v. 

Torrofier. t*i. to tormy; from torre- 
nt .llr *. 

Torrent. a torrent; from 1. tornn- 
t c i?i . — Per. torren/iivin, forrentie). 

Torrido, adj. torrid; t'loin L. tor rid us. 

TORS, adj. twisted; from D. tortus. For 
loss of u sec § 50; for coiitimrmce efs see 
§ 149. — Der. torsude. 

TORSADE, sf. a twisted fringe. See tors. 

t Torse, sm. a torso; introd. in 16th cent, 
from iL. torso (§ 25). 

Torsion, .f. torsion; from L. torsioiRMu. 

TOR'r, sm. a wrong ; from L. tortus. The 
L. partic. tortus means first ‘ twisted,’ 
then (in Carol, times) a twist, damage, injus- 
tice. We find in the Capitularies ot Charles 
the Paid, ^ Illi, qui in suo ininisterio tortuni 
faciimt.’ 

Torticolis, sm. a stiff neck; an irregular 
conipd. of the Lat. words tortiim collum. 

TORTILLKR, va. to twist ; from L. torti- 
culare der. from tortus. For -icula 
^-ille, see § 257. — Der. tortille, tortille- 
meat, entortiller. 

TORTU, adj. crooked ; as if from a supposed 
L. tortutus*, der. from tortus. For 
-utus = -« see § 201. 

TORTUF), sf. a tortoise ; from rustic L. tor- 
tuca *, so called from the twisted shape of 
its feet. For -uca - -we see § 237. 

Tortueux, adj. W'inding; from L. tortu- 
osiis. For -osus = -e7/x see § 229. 

Torture, sf. torture; from L. tortura. — 
Der. torturer. 

Tory, sm. and adj. tory ; a Celtic w'ord sig- 
nifying a wild robber; Ir. tnree ~ give me. 

Toster, va. to toast. Sec toast. 

TOT, adv. early, soon; O. Fr. /05/, from L. 
tostus, burnt, whence rapid, as a flame, or 
with sense of swilt heat: cp. the O. Fr. 
phrase chaut —swiftly, and Engl. ‘Ao/- 
foot' \ the I4th-cent. /o^/// (in sense of 
hasty) disposes of the suggested derivation 
tot-cito (Littrd*). For loss of s see § 148. 
— Der. p\utut {see plus). 

Total, adj. total; from L. totalis*, der. 
from tot us. — Der. totalxte. 

TOUAILLE, sf. a round towel ; formerly 
ioaille^ It. fovaglia, medieval L. toacula*: 
*Ad saccos autem faciendos drappos albos 



TOUCHER- 

7 de quibus fieri possunt staminea lo 
toaculae 2 * (Chrouicon Fontaiielleiise). 
Toacula is of Germ, origin, M. H. G. 
tweheie, a towel (§ 20). Toacula becomes 
tounille: for -acula == -a<7/f see § 255 ; for 
o = ou sec § 76. 

TOUCHER, va. to touch. A word of Germ, 
origin ; O. H. G. zuchon (§ 20). Its doublet 
is toquer^ q. v. — Der. touche (verbal subst.), 
•dtfoucher, retoucher. 

rOUEK, v,i. to tow; of Germ, origin, like 
most soa terms, Engl, to tow (§ 28). — Der. 
tone (verbal subst.), /or/age, /oi/ec (partic. 
siib>t.). 

rOUFFK, sf. .1 tuft. O Fr. toffe\ of Germ, 
origiti. Low Germ, topp (§ 20). For p = v 
■-=/ see §§ 112, 142; for o==o« see § S6. 
— Der. toujfii. 

TOUJOURS, adv. always, lit. every day. See 
tout and jour. 

TOUPET, sm. a tuft (of hair), dim. of O. Fr. 
toupe. Toupe is of (ierm. origin. Low 
Germ, topp (§ 20). For o = ou see § 8i. 

TGU IMF?, sf, a spmning-top; formerly topie^ 
of (leni.. origin, Engl, top (§ 28). For 
o = ou see § 8.6. 

TOUR, sm, a turn, tour. Sec tourner. — Der. 
fouret^ tounire. 

TOUR, s/*. a tower; fiom L. turrim. For 
11 — ow see § 97.— -Der. /owrelle. 

TOURBE, sf. turf, peat; of Germ, origin, 
O. H. G. zurf Germ, /or/, Engl. turf{^ 20). 
For o-ou see § 81. — Der. tourbeux^ tourb- 
ii're. 

Tourbe, sf. the vulgar herd; from L. turba. 
For 11 “ 07 / see § 97. 

TOURBILLON, sui. a whirlwind, dim. of 
primitive fourhille *, which from medieval L. 
turbella *, der. from Class. L. turbo. For 
-ella = -/ 7 /e see § 282 ; for u — ow see § 97. 
— Der. tourhillonwei. 

TOURl), sm. (Ornith.) a fieldfare ; from L. 
turdus. For u = oi/ see § 97. — Der. 
/ 07 /r//elle. 

TOURELLE, sf. a turret. See tour. — Der. 
/o7/7'ilIon. 

TOURE'T, sm. a wheel. See tour. 

TOURIERE, sf an attendant (at the revolv- 
ing bo.v in convents). See tour. 

TOURILLON, sm. a bearing-neck, axle-tree. 
See tourelle. 

TOURMENT, sm. a torment, plague ; from 
L. tormentum. For o^ou see § 86. — 
Der. tourmentei (its verbal subst. is tour- 
nieute). 

TOURMENTE, sf. stormy weather. See 
tourment. 
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TOURNER, va. to turn. It. tomare, from L. 
tornare. For o = ot/ see § 86. — Der. tour 
(verbal subst. masc., whence the compds. 
en/ 07 /r, en/owrer, ii Ten/of/r, alen/owrs), au- 
tour, toume (verbal sulAt. fern.), tournot 
(partic. subst.), /ot/rnant, /oi/r«ure, tourntox, 
contourner, Aetourner^ retourner, pour/owr- 
«er*, Mourner* (which Verbs only remain 
in verbal substantives pourtour, atour). 

TOURNESOL, sm. (Bot.) a girasol, sun- 
flower ; corripd. of tourner (q. v.) and sol, 
which is L. sol. The form tourne-soleil 
aUo exists. 

TOURNICJUET, sm. a turnstile. A dim. of 
tourner, q. v. 

TOURNOI, sm. a tournament, tourney. See 
tournoyer. 

TOURNOI EMENT, sm. a turning round and 
round. See tournoyer. 

TOURNOIS, adj. of Tours (sc. money); 
from L. Turonensis, by regular coutr. 
(sec § 52) of turdnensis to tur*nensis, 
whence turnesis; for ns = 8 see § 163. 
Turnesis becomes tournois: for u — or/ 
see § 97 ; for -ensis = -esis = -o/s see § 
206. 

TOURNOYER, vn.io turn round and round; 
from L. torniare *, from tornare. For 
0 = 07 / see § 86. Littrd regards tournoyer 
as simply formed from tourner. — Der. 
tournoi (verbal subst. derived from tour- 
Tioyer. just like emploi from employer), tour- 
noiemeiit. 

TOURTE, sf. a tart, cake; from medieval 
L. subst. torta. a rolled cake, from torta, 
p. p. of torquere. ‘ Torta uiide tortula 
diniimitivum, genus cibi est vel paiiis, quod 
vulgo dicitur ita,' is found in an iith-cent. 
document. For 0 = 07/ see § 86. — Der. 
tourt'wre, tourtezu, 

TOURTEAU, sm. a cake. See tourte. 

TOURTEREAU, sm. turtle dove ; formerly 
tourterel, from L, turterellus *, dim. of 
turtur. For u = 07 / see § 97 ; for -ellus 
— eau see § 28 2. — Der. tourtereWe. 

TOUSSAINT, sf. All Hallows. See tons and . 
saim. 

TOUSSER, vn. to cough. See toux, 

TOUT, adj. all ; from L. totus. For o = 07/ 
sec § Si. — Der. tout u coup, tout ii fait, 
/o 7 //efois. 

TOUTEFOIS, adv. nevertheless. See tout 
and fois. 

TOUX, sf. a cough; from L. tussis. For 
u — 07 / see § 97 ; for ss = m see § 149. 

Toxique, sm. poison ; from Gr. ro£iK 6 v 
(properly poison for tipping arrows). — Der. 

C c 2 
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/oAp/cologie (compd. of Gr. ro^iKhv and 
Koyoi). 

TRAC, a track. See traguer. 

TRACASSER, to come and go, fidget 
about ; vo. to torment. See traguer. — Dcr. 
tracas (verbal subst.), /rarnssier, /rncosserie. 

TRACE. a trace. See tracer. 

TRACFiR, i-a. to trace. It. tracciare^ from 
a supposed L. tractiare *, der. from 
tractus, p.p. of trahere (to draw Hues, 
trace). For ct = / see §168; for -tiare 
=s ’cer sec § 264. — Der trace (verbal 
subst.), trace (partic. subst.), /rac^rinent. 

Trach^e, s/. a windpipe; from L. trachia 
(found in Macrobius). 

Traction, sf. traction; from L. tracti- 
onem. 

Tradition, sf. tradition; from L. tradi- 
tionem. Its doublet is frahis>on, q.v. 

Traducteur. sm. a translator ; from L. 
traductorem. 

Traduction, sf. translation ; from L. tra- 
ductionem. 

TRADUIRE, va. to translate; from L. tra- 
ducere. DueSre becomes due’re, see 
§ 51 ; for cr=sir sec § 129 and batir . — 
Der. /rmfn/sible. 

i* Trafic, sm. traffic ; from It. trafpeo (§ 25). 

fTrafiquer, vn. to traffic; from It. 
trafficare (§ 25). 

Trag^die, sf. tragedy; from L. tragoedia. 
— Der. tra^uhew. 

Tragique, adj. tragic; from L. tragicus. 

TRAHIR, va. to betray ; originally trair. It. 
tradire, from L. tradere, by change of ac- 
cent from trddero to tradere (see Hist. 
Gram. p. 133). For loss of d sec § 120; 
for intercalation of h see envahir. — Der. 
trahison (from L. traditionem : for 
-tionem =-so« sec § 232. Its doublet is 
tradition^ 

TRAIN, sin. pace, retinue, train. See trnire. 

TRAiNER, va. to drag. See tram. — Der. 
tralne ( veibal subst.), rrrt aw' e (pa .ic. subst.), 
trainesai, trainuge, trainsLcd, tra incur, eii- 
trainer. 

TRAIRE, va. to milk, lit. to draw; from 
which O, Fr. signification it has slowly 
been restricted to the special sense of drawing 
milk (cp. from ‘ to change ’ to ‘ to 

moult ’). For such narrowing of sense 
sec § 13. Trahere becomes tniire as 
distrahere becomes di.-traire, or extrar 
here, extraire. Trahere was early changed , 
to tragSre (we find subtragendo for 
.subtrahendo in Merov. tex!s). TrdgSre, 
regularly coiitrd. (see § 51) to trag’re, | 


becomes traire: for gr = r sec § 131 ; for 
9 k = ai see § 54. — Der. trait (partic. subst. 
masc.), trade (partic. subst. fciii. properly 
signifying ‘drawn’; it keeps its original 
sense, as a traite is properly a letter i>f 
change drawn on some one). From tra- 
gere comes deriv. tragimen*, the act of 
moving, march, whence train. For hiss 
of g see § 131, whence O. Fr. train. Fr. 
train. As a confirmation of this origin, 
note that O. Fr. had train while Sp. had 
tra^in. 

TRAIT, .sw. an arrow, shaft; from L. 
tractus. For ct = /V see § 129. 

TRAITE, sf. a stage, journey. See traire. 

TRAITE, AW. a treaty; from E. tract at us. 
Ft»r ct-rV sec § 129; for .atus»-t' see 
§ 201. 

TRAITER, va. to treat; from L. tractare. 
For ct- it see § 129. — Der. traiteux, traite- 
inent, /ror/able. 

TRAITRE, sm. a traitor ; formerly traitre. 
from L. traditor. For regular loss of o 
sec § KO, whence tradit’r, which loses 
medial d (see § 120) and becomes traitre. 
— Der. /roA/reiKsemcnt, traitres'se. 

Trajectoire, sf. a trajectory ; a Fr. deriv. 
from L. trajector. See § 233. 

Trajet, aw. a passage; from L. trajectiis. 
For ct = / see § 168. 

TRAMAIL, sm. a trammel, net ; formerly 
trannil, from L. iremaculum*, in the 
Loi Salique, 29, 32 : ‘ Si quij» . . . trema- 
culum ant vcrlcvolum de llnmine fiira- 
verit.* For -aculum- orV see § 235. 
The Low Lat. word is also written Ira- 
mallum*. Treniaculuni, lit. of thiee 
meshes, is cornpd. of L. tres and macula. 

Trame, sf weft, course; from L. trama. 
— Der. tramex. 

t Tramontane, sf. the north wind; from 
It. trnmnntana (§ 25). 

TRANCHER, vn. to cut. O. P’r. troinchier. 
Origin uncertain. Littre decides finally on 
accepting L. truncare, having regard to 
the common changing of vowels before nc 
(It. troncare, Prov. trenchar, Sp. trincar ; 
cp. also voluntatem~ 0 .Fr. volenti '). — 
Der. tranche (verbal subst.), trnnchiwX, 
tranchvc (partic. subst.), trajichcX, tranchoix, 

I xctrancher. 

Tranquille, adj. tranquil; from L. tran- 
quil lus. — Der. tranguillhcx. 

Tranquillity, sf. trampiillity ; from L. 
traiiquiilitatem. 

Transaction, sf. a transaction; from L. 
transactioncm. 
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Transborder, va. to trans-ship; compd. 
of L. trails and Fr. border^ q.v, — Der. 
frati ^bordemtwX , transbordA ble. 

Transcendant, adj. transcendent; from 
L. transccndentciu. — Dcr. transcend- 
nncc. 

Transcription, >/. a transcription; from 
L. transcriptioiicm. 

Transcrire, va. to transcribe; from L. 
transcriberc. For -scribere = -scrire 
sec to’irc 

TKANSK. v/. affright. Sec transir. 

Transferer, va. to transfer ; from L. trans- 
fer r e . 

Transfert, sm. a transfer; from L. trans- 
fertus, barbarous p.p. of transferre. 

Transflguror, Vtu to transfigure ; fr<mi L. 
I r a II s f 1 g 11 r a r e . — Der. tran'fignrA\\oi\. 

Transformer, va. to transform; from L. 
tr.insformare — Der. fran^/ormAlioix. 

Transfuge, sm. a deserter; from L. trans- 

fiig.i. 

Transfuser, va. to transfuse ; from L. 
transfusare*, frequent, of transfundere. 
— Der. transfuswn. 

Transgressor, va. to transgress ; from L. 
transgressarc *, frequent, of transgredi. 
— Der. tran gre>^sQ\\T, tramgrc’isum. 

Transiger, i/rt. to transact ; from L. transi- 
gcre. 

TRANSIR, va. to chill, vn. to be chilled; 
from L. transire* (~to die, in medieval 
Lat. tc.xts), compd. of trails and ire. 
From sense of dving it passes to that of 
behig chilled with cold, sorrow, etc. — 
Dcr. transe (verbal Mibst.), transit trans- 
issement. 

Transit, sm. a transit: from T-. transitus. 

Transitif, adj. transitive; from L. transi- 
li viis. 

Transition, sf. a transition; from L. tran- 
sit io nem. 

Transitoire, adj. transitory ; from L. 
transitorius. 

Translator, va. to translate; from L. 
translatare *, from translatus. This 
verb is now out of use. 

Translation, sf. a translation; from L. 
translatioiiem. 

Transmettre, va. to transmit; from L. 
transmittcre. Fori^e see § 72. — Der. 
tran % /wi s . transm\ss\ ble. 

Transmission, >/. transmission; from L. 
transmissionein. 

Transmuer, va. to transmute; from L. 
transmutarc. For mutarc— mwer see 
muer. — Der. /ra/ismvablc. 


Transmutation, sf. transmutation; from 
L. transmutationem. 

Transparent, adj. transparent; from L. 
transiiarentem *. — Der. transpartncQ. 

I Transpercer, va to transfix ; compd. of 

I L. trans and Fr. percer, q. v. 

Transpirer, vn. to transpire ; from L. 
trans ami sj'irare. — Der. transpiration. 

Transplanter, va. to transplant ; from L. 
t r a n s p 1 :i n t a re. — Der. transplantation. 

Transporter, va. to transport ; from L. 
transportare. — Der. transport (verbal 
subst.), /»vi;t«./>or/ablc. 

Transposer, va. to transpose; compd. of 
L. trans and Fr. poser. — Der. transpos- 
ition. 

Transsubstantier,i'.7. to transubstantiate; 
compd. of L. trans and substantiare *, 
dcr. from substantia. — Der. transsub- 
stantiAtion. 

Transvaser, va. to decant; compd. of L. 
trans and Fr. vase^ q.v. 

Transverse, adj. transverse ; from L. 
transversiis. — Der. transitersilf transvers- 
alement. 

Trapdze, sm. a trapezium; from Gr, rpd- 

TRAPPK, sf. a trap, trapdoor ; from medieval 
L. trappa*, a .snare, in the Lex Salica, 
7, 9 : ‘ Si quis lurturcm dc trappa fura- 
veril.* Trappa is of Germ, origin, like 
most hunting terms, O. H. G. frapo, a trap, 
.snare (§ 20). — Dcr. Al/rapper Jit to trap). 

TRAPU. adj. stubby, squat. Origii! un- 
known. 

TRAQIJENARD, sjji. a mare, trap for wild 
beasts, a racking-pace (of a horse), ‘ tr.ique- 
nard * (dance) ; all having the common 
notion of an irregular trotting motion. 
Origin uncertain ; probably connected with 
tra'furr^ q. v. 

TRAQIJKR, va. to beat (a wood), hunt; 
then to enclose, surround, Traquer is 
properly to draw a net round a wood to 
catch the game in it ; and is of Germ, 
origin, Neth. trehken (§ 27). — Der. trac 
(verbal subst. masc.), traque (verbal subst. 
fcm.). traqnenTf traquv.X. /racasser. 

TRAVAIL, (1) a horsebreaker’s break; 
(2) by extension of sense (§ 12) labour, 
toil. It. travaglio, Sp. trabajo^ Prov. tra- 
bahl. properly a break for vicious horses; 
and in this sense from L. trabaculum *, 
der. from trabem. For b = v see § 113; 
for -aculum»-m7 see § 255. From sense 
of a machine for restraining horses, the 
word comes to mean constraint, drudgery. 
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trouble, whence the verb travaiUer, to vex I 
oneself, exert oneself, work hard. 

TRAVAILLER, vn. to labour. See travail, ' 

TRAVEE, sj, a bay, arch ; from L. trabata*, | 
der. from trabem. For b*v see § 113; , 
for -atas-f> see § 201. 

TRAVERS, sm. breadth; from L. traver- 
aus, for transversua. — Der. traversal 
traverAa, 

TRAVERSER, va, to cross, traverse. See 
tr avers. traverse (verbal subst.), tra- 
ver>ee (partic. subst.'). 

TRAVERSIN. swi. a bolster. See trovers. 

f Travestir, va. to travesty; introtl. in 
i6th cent, from It. travestire 25). — Der. 

/roi'es/issenient. 

TRE-, TRES-, prefix = across, beyond. It. 
tra-t tras-, from L. trans, which, by ns 
= s (see § 163), becomes tras, whence 
trt's: for a — e see § 54. Thus transc.ilire 
becomes tressaillir; transpassarc, trans- 
buccare*, transfilare*, transtelliim*, 
were in O. Fr. trespasser t tresbucher. tre^- 
filer ^ tresteaUf which in mod. Fr. .ire re- 
duced to tn'passer. trehucher^ trfiler, tr*- 
tenu. by regular loss of s, see § I4>'. 

TREBUCHKR, vn, to stumble; It. trahoc- 
care, to hurl at one’s teeth, throw at one, 
throw down ; which seems to be coiujecied 
with bouche, an origin preferred by Littre; 
from L. trans and bucca: the Lat. forms 
are transbuccare *, trabucare*, or tre- 
bucare* . F or trans- = /res- — tre- see tn - ; 
for ,cc — ch see § 126. — Der. trt buchel 
(ii4«)- 

TREFILFIR, va. to wiredraw; formerly 
tresfiler, from L. transfilare, der. from 
filnm, properly to pass thread through the 
drawing-frame. For trans- = tres- = /re- sec 
trt'-. — Der. tnfihMi, trifiler\z. 

TRfeFLK, sm. trefoil ; from L. trifolium, 
by contr. of trifolium to trif’lium (§ 51), 
whence trefle. For i = e see § 73. 

TREFONDS, sm. (a term of feu al custom) 
property under the surface. — Der. tre- 
/oweier. 

TREILLE, sf. a vine-arbour, trellis-arbour; 
from L. trichila (found in Columella and 
in the Copa), Trichila, regularly contrd. 
(see § 51) to trich’la, becomes triola 
by cli = c, whence treille by -icla = -eiV/e 
(sec § 257). — Der. treillAgc, treillis, treilU 
isser. 

TREILLIS, sm. a trellis. See treille. 

TREIZE, adj. thirteen ; from L. tredecim, 
by regular contr. (see § 51) of tr^dScim 
to tred’eim, whence treize. For do-c 


see Hist. Gram. p. 81 ; for e = see $ 65 
for Obz see amitU, 

tTrAnia, sm, (Gram.) dizresis; the Gr. 
Tprjtta. 

TREMBLE, sm. (Bot.) an aspen-tree. It. 
tremula, from L. tremula (lit. that which 
trembles), by regular contr. (see § 51) of 
trdmfila to trom’la, whence tremble. For 
see Hist. Gram. p. 73. 

TREMBLER, vn. to tremble. It. tremalare, 
from L. tremulare *, deriv. of tremulus. 

* Nimio frigore Imrribilittr cum Hctii ac 
stridore deiitium tremiilnntes,’ s.iys Flo- 
doard (iii. 3). Tremuldre, re.-Milarly 
contrd. (see § 52) to troiii’lare, b( comes 
trembler. For m\ -'-mhl .see Hist, (jr.im. 
p. 73 — Der. tremblolcT, tremblcuT, inmblt- 
ment. 

TRKMIK, s/. a mill-hopper; corruption of 
O. Fr. tremuie, coin| d. of tre. whirh is 
from L. tres, and tnuie, which is the 
L. modius, lit. a trough to hold three 
bushels. For loss of d see § 120; hir 
0 ~ui see § 84. 

TREMIERE, sf. the hollyhock. Origin un- 
known. 

TRKMOl'SSER (SKL va. to shake; vn. to 
flutter (as a bird); from a supposed L. 
transmotiare to move rapidly, der. 

I from transmotus, p.p, of transmovere. 
Transmotiare becfuiies frnnousser: for 
trans- -— see tn'-; f(>r o- on sec § 81 ; 
for -tiare — -vser sec § 264. Liitrc how- 
ever prefers to take it from some derivative 
of L. tremere. 

TRKMPK, sf temper (of steel). See tremper. 

TREMPER, va, to sleep, dip, temper ; fr(»m 
L. temperare, lit. to temper steel, also to 
mix : so we find in Gregory of Tours, 

* viiunn temperatum * — vin irempn J'eau. 
Temperare, regularly contrd. (see § 52) 
to temperare, becomes O. Fr. temprer, 
later tremper, by transposition, see aprete. 
Tremper is a dfuiblet of tempt rer, q. v. — 
Der. trempe (verbal snb.st.), Civtremper. 

*1* Tromplin, sm. a sprmg-board ; introd. 
in 16th cent, from It. irampelUnn (§ 25). 

TRENTE, adj. tliirty. Sp. treinta, from L. 
triginta, by regular loss of medial g, see 
§ 131. For i = c see § 72. — Der. trent- 
ieme, /r£/</ainc. 

■fTr^pan, sm. a trepan; introd. from It. 
trapnno (§ 25). — Der. tn'pancr. 

TREPASSER, vn. to die. O. Fr. trespasser. 
It. trapassare, from L. transpassare, 
properly to pass across, then to die: it is 
almost the exact rendering of the popular 
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phrase /(»>« U taut. For trams- 
ire- see /rc-. — Der. trepas (verbal subst.). 

Trepidation, s/, trepidation ; from L. tre- 
pidatioiieiii. 

TRKPIKD, sm. a tripod ; from L. tripedem. 
For tri- = /rc- see § 72 ; for pedem— pied 
see pied. 

TRKPIGNER, vn. to stamp one’s feet ; der. 
from O. Kr. tripery as v^ratigner is from 
gratter. Trcper is of Germ, origin, Neth. 
trippen (§ 20). — Der. tri^pignemtwX. 

'I'R^S, (idv. very ; from L. trans, lit. beyond, 
then lattr ‘very.* Byna — s (see § 163) 
trans becomes tras, wlience tres. For 
a - e ^cc § 54. 

'i'RK.SOR, a treasure. It. tesoroy from L. 
thesaurus. By th ~/, and by au — o (see 
§ iof>) thesaurus becomes /e.sor, whence, 
by intcrcahitmg r, trcsor isec chanvre and 
frwide I. — Der. /r»'.sorier, rn'-sorcrie. 

rRK.SSAILI.lR, vn. to start, shudder; from 
L. trnnssaliro For trans- =/r^s- sec* 
/;*/-; for salire — see >>nillir, — Der. 

/ivssrmVeinent. 

TRKSSKR, vn. to plait hair in tresses;! 
originally trjcevy It. treccinrey from L. | 
tricare*, der. from trica*, which from 
Gr. Tptx<if tripartite, whence a tress, thrce- 
plaited. For tricare • - irecer - tresser see 
§§ 129, 264; for iate see § 72. — Der. 
frrsse (verbal subst.). 

TRKTEAU, sm. a mountebank’s stage, tressel; 
formerly trc'tenuy originally (restely from L. 
traustellum *, dim. from transtrum, 
a bench, beam, platform. Transtellum, 
by trans- — /m- (see /re'-), becomes O. Fr. 
trestely whence later treteau. For loss of s 
see §148; for -ellum -eow see § 282. 

TRKUIL, sm, a wheel and axle. It. torcolo, 
from L. torculum, a press, which was the 
meaning of treuil in very O. Fr. Torcii- 
lum. regularly contrd. (sec § 51)* becomes 
torc’lum, whence, by transposing r (sec 
dprett')y troclum, whence treuil. For 
o = eu see § 79 ; for cl = il see § 1 29. 

TRlvVK, sf. a truce; originally trive, lit. 
security, peace, whence truce. Trive is 
of Geini. origin, Goth, triggua (§ 20). 
Triggua, consonifying u to v (cp. Janvier 
from januarius, q.v.), becomes trigva, 
whence O. Fr. trive, by gv — v. For i = e 
sec § 72. 

Triangle, sm, a trivet, triangle; from L. 
triangulum. For loss of penult, u see 
§ ,‘)i- 

Triangulaire, adj. triangular; from L. 
triangularis. 
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Triangulation, sf, triangulation; from L. 
trianguiationem *, from triangulus. 

Tribord, sm, starboard. O. Fr. estribord, 
of Germ, origin, Engl, starboard (§ 27). 

Tribu; sf, a tribe; from L. tribus. 

Tribulation,^, tribulation; from L. tri- 
bulationem. 

Tribun, sm. a tribune; from L. tribunus. 
— Der. tribun2X (from L. tribunatus). 

Tribunal, sm. a tribunal ; from L. tri* 
bunal. 

Tribune, sf. a tribune (speaker’s desk), 
gallery; from Low Lat. tribuna. 

Tribut, sm. tribute; from L. tributum. 

Tributaire, adj. tributary; from L. tribu- 
tarius. 

TRICHER, va. to trick, cheat. O. Fr. tre^ 
chery of Germ, origin, M. H. G. trecheUy 
to launch a shot, thence to play a trick 
(§ 20). Littre prefers to derive it from 
tricari. For e = i see § 59. — Der. /ricAeur, 
/r/VAerie. 

TRICOISES, sf. pi. farrier’s pincers; a cor- 
ruption of the word Turquoises , Turkish 
pincers. 

Tricolore, adj, tricoloured; from L. tri- 
color. 

TRICOTER, va, to knit. Origin unknown. 
— Der. tricot* (verbal subst.), trico/eur, /ri- 
co/euse, tricoUgt. 

TRlC'rRAC, sm, backgammon; formerly 
iictac. Il is an ononulopoetic word, from 
the noise of the rattling dice, see § 34. 

Trident, s?n, a trident; from L. triden- 
tem. 

Triennal, adj. triennial; from L. trien- 
nalis*, from triennis. 

TRIER, va. to sort, cuH. It. tritarey from L. 
tritare, der. from tritus, p. p. of terere. 
The actual sense comes from the phrase 
‘ granuni terore,* to beat the corn from 
the chaff, trier le grahiy whence the mean- 
ing of trier. The It. tritar €y which keeps 
both senses, to grind and to sort, confirm* 
this etymology. For loss of medial t see 
§ 1 1 7. — Der. /Wage. 

Trigaud, adj. tricky ; a der. from Low L. 
trigare*, a late form of tricari, to make 
delays, pretexts. 

Triglyphe, sm. a triglyph (in Archil.); 
from Gr. TpiyXvpos, 

Trigone, adj. three-angled, triangular ; from 
Gr. Tpiytuvos. 

Trigonom6trie, sf trigonometry; from 
Gr. rpiyojvov and perpov. 

t Trille, stn. a trill; from It. trillo (§ 25). 

Trilogie, sf, a trilogy ; from Gr. rpiKoyia, 
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TRIMBALER, na. to drag about. Origin un< 
known. , 

TRIMER, vn. to run about. Origin un- 
known. 

Trimestre, &m, a quarter of a year ; from 
L, triine$tris.~~Der. rrmir^/riel. 

Trin, adj. trine (of the Deity) ; from L. 
trill us. 

TRINGLE, s/I a curtain-rod. Origin un- 
known. — Der. tringhi^ tringUwe, 

Trinity, the Trjnity; from L. trini- 
t ate III — Der. /nVii/aire. 

tTrinquer. vn, to touch glasses; of 
Germ, origin, from Germ, trinhen (§27). 

t Trio, sm. a trio; the It. trio (§ 25). 

Triolet, sm. a triolet, the name of a kind of 
French verse of eight lines, of wliich the 
first is repeated after the third, and the first 
and second after the sixth; a dim. of /no 
(q.v.). 

Triomphal, adj. triumphal ; from L. 
triumphal is. 

Triomphateiir, $m. a triumpher; from L. 
triumphatorem. 

Triomphe, sm. a triumph ; from L. 
t r i 11 m p h u s . — Der. iriompher. 

TRIPE, 5/. tripe. Origin uncertain. Prob- 
ably from Celt. Kimr. tripa (§ 19), — Der. 
/W/>aille, /W/ette, /W/'ier, trtp\»‘Te. 

TRIPLE, ad), triple; from L. triplus. - Der. 
tripler. triphx. 

Triplicite, sf. the quality of being triple ; 
from L. triplicitatcm. 

TRIPOT, sm. a tennis-court, fives-court ; from 
O. Fr. verb triper, to trip it, leap, dance. — 
Der. /ri/oter. 

TRIPOTER, va. to make a medley, intrigue. 
See tripot. — Der. /ri/io/age. 

TRIQUE, sf. a cudgel. Origin unknown. 

Trireme, sf. a trireme; from L. triremis. 

Trisaieul, smf, a great-great-grandfather 
or grandmother; from Gr. rpis and Fr. 
aieul. 

Trissyllable, adj. thrcc-syllabl J; sm. a 
trisyllable; from L. trisyllabus. 

TRISTE, adj, sad ; from L. tristis. — Der. 
at/n’s/er. 

TRISTESSE, sf. sadness; from L. tristitia. 
For -itia =■ -es.se see § 245. 

Triturer, va. to triturate; from L. tritu- 
rare. — Der. /nVttration, 

tTriumvir, sm. a triumvir; the L. 
triumvir. 

Trivial, adj. trivial; from L. trivial is — 
Der. triviality. 

TROC, sm. barter (of old goods), truck. See 
troquer. 


Trochee, sf. a bunch of shoots (on a tree or 
shrub cut down to the ground) ; from 
O. Fr. troche, a bundle. Origin unknown. 
Troche has another dim. trochet, which sig- 
nifies a cluster, of flowers, fruits, twigs. 

TROGNE, sf. a full face. Origin unknown. 

TROGNON, sm. a core (of fruit). Origin 
unknown. 

TROIS, three; from L. tree. For e*=o/ 
sci § 62. — Der. /ro/.-^ieme. 

tr6ler, vn. to drag about, gad, lounge 
about ; of Germ, origin. Germ, trollen 
(§ 27). 

TROMB?', >/, a waterspout; from It. tromha 
(§ 25), from its shape. 

t Tron.bone, s;«. a trDmbone; from It. 
trombone. 

TROMPK, $f a horn, trumpet; from It. 
tromha. wliich, according to Dii/, is the 
L. tuba strengtlicncd with r ' cp. trojiiire * 
for tonare atul funda, fronde). 'riierc 
arc no intermediate forms to conned tuba 
with /rom/’e. (Littre.) — Der. /romy'cT 
pcrly to pl.iy the liorn, alluding quacks 
and inountebank'*, who atttacti.d the public 
by blowing a horn, and th«n cheated them 
into buying; thence to cheat). 

TROMPER, va. to deceive*; Hi. to Mow the 
trumpet to one; sk‘L‘ trompe. — Der. tromp- 
cur, /rom/)erie, t^vtromjcr. 

TROMPEl'TE, sf. a trumpet. A dim. of 
trompe. — Der. tromjetex. 

TRON(\ sm. a trunk ; from L. truncu.s. 
For u = o see § 9S. — Der. troncUa (fern, 
form of trofic, whence dim. tronchef), 
trom^on. 

TRGN^ON, sm. a fragment. See trnne. — 
Der. tronronwer. 

tr6ne, sm. a throne ; from L. thronus. — 
Der. tr/'mer, dofroncr. 

Tronquer, va. to mutilate; from L. tniii- 
care. 

TR(2P, adv. too much. From Low Lat. 
troppus^, whicli from O. H. G. drnpo: 
sec Hist. Gram. p. 160, and § 20. — Der. 
par frop (see par). 

Trope, sm. a trope, rhetorical figure ; from 
L. tropus. 

Troph^e, sm. a trophy; from L. tropacum. 

Tropique, adj. tropical ; from L. tro]>iciis. 
— Der. tropical. 

t Troquer, va. to exchange, truck ; from 
Sp. trocar (§ 26). — Der. troc (verbal 
siibst.). 

TROTTFCR, va. to trot ; from L. tolutare * 
(we find tolutarius, a trotter, in Seneca ; 
‘ire tolutim,* to go at a trot, in Pliny), 
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by contr. of tolutare to tlutare. whence 
trotter. For tl~/r cp. titlum. litre; ca- 
pitlum, chapitre, — Der. trot (verbal subst.), 
Vro//eur, trottoxx. 

TROU, sm. a hole. Prov. traue, from Low 
L. traugum* (in the Ripuarian Law, tit. 
43 : * Si (|uis in claiisura aliena traugum ad 
transeiiiiduin feccrit *). The origin of 
traugum is unknown. For loss of final g ^ 
st*c § 132 ; for au = ON sec § 107. j 

f Troubadour, st?i. a troubadour; from 
Prov. truhndor (§ 24), der. from verb /ro- j 
bar = truuver, to find, invent. For etymo- 
logy of trobar sec trouver. Its doublet is 
trouveur^ q. v. 

TROrULK. sm. confusion, disorder; from L. 
tiirbula liini. of turba, by metathesis of 
r, see iiprt'ti. 

TROrilLK, tulj. turbid, muddy: from L. 
tvirbulua*, by contr. (see § 51) of ttir- 
bulus to turb'lus, whence trouble, by 
tr.i:rp 'siti«ni <if r, see t)preh\ 

TKOnil.KK, va. to trouble, disturb, thicken 
(liquitls) ; liom L. turbulare *, der. from 
tiirbula, found in Ainmianus IVIarccllinus. 
TurbulAre* regularly contrd. (see § 52^1 
to turb’lare becomes truubler : for trans- 
position of r see dpreu' \ for u ~ow see 
§ 97. — Der. trouble (verbal subst.), trou- 
hlv. 

TROUER, va. to perforate. Sec trou. — Der. 
trouve. 

TROUPE, a troop; der. from barbarous 
L. troppus*. ‘Si eiiim in troppo de 
jumentis illam ductricem aliquis involaverit ’ 
(Lex Alamannonim, 7, 9). Origin un- 
known. Troupe is from troppus*, or 
rather from the fern, form troppa*: for 
O-ou see § S6. — Der. /rowpeau, troupier, 
nUrnuper. 

TROU PE AU, sm. a flock. Sec troupe. . 

I’ROUPIER, >w. a trooper. Sec troupe. 

TROUSSK, j/. a bundle, breeches. See troimer. 
— Der. trousse'AW, d('/roMsj«er( properly to take 
off the bieeches), /row.s.sequin. 

'PROUSSP^AU, Am. a small bundle, outfit. Sec 
trous.se. 

TROUSSER, va. to tuck up, turn up; for- 
merly trosser, originally torser, from L. 
tortiare*, to bind together, der. from 
tortus, p.p. of torquere. Tortiare, by 
-tiare — (sec § 264^, becomes torser, 
whence trosser, by transposing r, see dprete. 
For later change of o to ou see § S6. — 
Der. trousse (a bundle of things bound 
together, a verbal subst.), /roMssis, re- 
trousser. 
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TROUVER, va. to find; formerly trover, 
torver in an iith-cent. document; Prov. 
trohar, from L. turbare, to move, seek 
for, lastly, to find. For bet/ see § 113; 
for u«o see § 97 (whence O. Fr. torver, 
whence trover) ; for transposition of r see 
dprete; for later change of o to ou see 
§ 86. This etymology is confirmed by 
O. Port, tmvar, which == both trouver and 
remuer, like the L. turbare. Just as 
turbare becomes trouver, so conturbare 
becomes controuver. — Der. irouvaWle, trouv- 
eiir (of which the dohblets are trouvere, 
troubadour, q. v.). 

TROUVfeRP). bin. a poet, lit. one who finds, 
invents. Trouvire is the nom. of a word 
which in the obj. case is troveor, which 
answers to the Prov. troubadour (which 
corresponds to a supposed trovatorem *), 
an inventor ; from trover, q. v. 

TRUAND, sm. a vagrant, truant ; from me- 
dieval Lat. trutanus * : ‘ Praecipimus ut 
semper pauperes magis indigentes (et mi- 
nime trutani'l ad ipsam eleemosynam ad- 
mittantur,’ from a documc-.d of a . d . 1340. 
Trutanus is of Celtic origin, Gael. 
truagkan (§ 19), For loss of medial t 
see ahbaye. — Der. truandtna, truandi\\\t, 
truander, 

t Truchement, sm. an interpreter; from 
Sp. trucheman. a dragoman (§ 26). Its 
doublet is drogman. q. v. 

TRUELLP), sf. a trowel, fish-slice ; from L. 
trulla. dim. of trua. 

TRUFFE, sf. (Bol.) a truffle. Origin un- 
known. — Der. truffxer, truffkr. 

TRUIE, sf, a sow. It. troja, from L. troia, 
a sow in common Lat. D:ez notices that 
the Romans called a roast pig a * porcus 
troianus,’ in the stomach of which were 
put birds and other animals, in allusion to 
the Trfjan horse. Thence, by assimila- 

I tion, people called the sow troia. A 
writer under the Empire, ]lles.sala Corvinu**', 
tells us that in his day the Romans called 
the sow troia: ‘Troia namque vulgo 
Latine scrofa dicitur.* We read in a legal 
document, * Troias omnes meas do, lego.’ 
Troia becomes truie by o = mi, see § 84. 
For relation of j to i see aider. 

TRUITE, sf. a trout; from L. tructa (found 
in Pliny). For ct = iV see § 129. 

TRUMEAU, sm. a leg of beef. Origin un- 
known. 

t Tsar, sm. the Czar (of Russia) ; a Russian 
word (§ 29), derived from the Gr. Ktuaap, 
L. Caesar, 
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TU, pfn» pron* thou ; from L. tu. — Der. tu» 
toyer (see ioi). 

Tube, sm, a tube; from L. tubus. — Der. 
/ti6uleux, /i46ulare. 

Tuberoule, sm. a tubercule ; from L. 
tubercuium. — Der. tuberculeux. 

Tub^reuse, sf. (Bot.) the tuberose ; from L. 
tuberosa. 

Tubereux, adj. tuberous, bearing tubers; 
from L. tuberosus. 

Tudesque, adj. belonging to the ancient 
Germans ; It. tedesco, from O. H. G. diufisc 
(§ 20 ). 

TUER, I/a. to kill, a tolerably recent word 
in this sense: in O. Fr. *to kill* w.is not 
tuer but occire (from occidire). In O. Fr. 
tuer meant to stiHe, as in Prov. /udar, 
O. It. tutare. Tuer is from L. tutari, to 
defend, then cover for defence, then slide; 
e. g. tuer le feu was originally to bank up 
a fire, then to stitie, then, generalised (§ 12), 
to kill. B} losing media! t (see § 117) 
tutari gives tuer, as C(»mniutare gives 
commuer, re mu tare, stcriiutarc, salii- 
tare, mutare, become Yemuery eternuer, 
saluer, muer. — Der. tuerxt, tueur. 

Tuf, sm. tufa; from L. tophus. For ph— / 
sec § 146; for 0 = // see § 80. 

Tuile, sf. a tile ; from L. tegula, by regular 
contr. (see § 51) of tegula to teg’la, 
whence tuile. For gl = i 7 sec cailler; fori 
e = w see Jumeau. — Der. tuillcT, tuileiic. 

t Tulip e, sf. a tulip; from Port, tolipa 
(^ 26). — Der. tulipkr. 

Tulle, sm. press-point, tulle ; a delicate tex- 
tile fabric. Origin unknown. It is usually at - 1 
tributed to the town of Tulle ; there never, 
however, has been any manufactory of such 
fabrics at that place. (Littre, Appendix.) 

Tumefaction, sf. tumefaction ; a Fr. deri- 
vative from tumefier, as if from L. tume- 
factionem*, from tumcfactus. 

Tum^fier, va. to tumefy ; from a supposed 
L. tumeficare*. 

Tumeur, sf. a tumour ; from L. turnorem. 

Tumulaire, adj. tumular, pertaining to a 
grave; a Fr. derivative in -aire (§ 197, 
note 1), from L. tumulus. 

Tumulte, sm. a tumult; from L. tumultus. 

Tumultueux, adj. tumultuous: from L. 
tumultuosus. 

Tunique, sf. a tunic; from L. tunica. 


tTunneli sm. a tunnel; introd. from 
Engl, tunnel (§ aS). Its doublet is ton- 
neau, q. v. 

t Turban, sm.a turban; introd. from Port. 
turbante (§ 26). 

TURBOT, sm. a turbot; der., by help of dim. 
suffix 0/ (§ aSi), from a primitive form 
turbe*^ which from L. turbo, properly a 
top, then a turbot, from the likeness of the 
fish to the shape of a top. 'Fhc Gr. 
fiofifios, which signifies a top and a turbot, 
confirms this derivation. 

Turbulent, adj. turbulent; from L. tnrlui- 
lentus. its doublet is troublant.- -Der. 
turbulence. 

tTurf, S7n. turf; introd. from Engl, turf 
(§ 28). 

TlU*gescent, adj. turgid ; trom tiirges- 
c c n t e m . — Der. turgescencc. 

Turlupin, sm. a maker of connmlrnm'. ; 
Volt.iire, in his life of .Moliere, s.iys it is ot 
hist, origin (see § 33), alliuliug to Turlupin, 
the mime of a comic perstmage played by 
the actor Legraiid. — Der. turlupificx, tur- 
lupifndc. 

Turpitude, turpitude; from L. turpi- 
tudinem. 

Tutelaire, adj. tutelary ; from L. tute laris. 

Tutelle, sf. tutelage, guardianship ; from L. 
tutcla. 

Tuteur, sm. a guardian ; from L. tutor em. 

TUTOYER, va. to say ‘thou aud thee* to, 
treat intimately. See tu and toi. — Der. 
tufoienicut. 

Tutrice, sf. a female guardian; from L. 
tutricem. 

TUYAU, sm. a pipe, tube; formerly tuycl. 
Origin uncertain. The Prov. and Sp. fudel 
makes the L. tubellus improbable ; Diez 
suggests O. H.G. iuda (§ 20). 

Tympan, sm. a tympanum (of the car), 
drum. Its doublet is timbale, q. v. — Der. 
tympamsex, tympankc. 

Type, sm. a type; from L. typiis. — Der. 
(y/>i<pie. 

Typhoide, adj. typhoid ; from typhus, and 
Gr. tJhos. See typhus. 

Typhus, sm. typhus ; from Gr. rv(pos, 

Typographie, sf. typography; from Or. 
TVTTos and ypd({»oj. — Der. typf)graphu]uc. 

Tyran, sm. a tyrant; from L. tyrannus. — 
Der, tyrannic, tyraninscr, /’yra/iinque. 
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rbiquiste, sm. an Ubiquitarian ; a Fr. 
derivative in -iste (see § 217); from L. 
iibiq ue. 

Jbiquite, sf. ubiquity ; a Fr. derivative in 
-/<• § 230) ; from L. ubique. 

ricdro, an ulcer; from L. uiccrus. — 
I)er. «/<-# Ver, ulct rutwin. 
rit6rieur, aJj. ulterior; from L. ulteri- 

Dreii 

Ultimatum, an ultimatum; the L. 
ultimatum’^, j). p. of ultimaro*, from 
ultimus. 

Ultra montain, njj. ultramontane; 
mlrod. trom It. ultramuntano (§ 25). 
’MBI.K, (^Ichtli.) an umber, char; from 
L. urabra (found in Ovid). For r = / see 
§* 55 - 

JN, (ulj. one; from L. unus. — Der, nwieinc. 
Jnanime, tnlj unanimous ; from L. un.i> 
n i mils, — Her. unanimW^. 

Jniforme, lulj. uniform ; from L. unifor- 
m i.s. — Der. uni/armxXi', 

GTnion, s/. union; from L. unionem. Its 
doublet is oign'jti, q. v. 

Unique, adj. unique; from L. unicus. 
Unir, vn, to unite; from L. unirc. — Der. 
«lesw;//r, niunir. 

Unisson, s/«. unison; from L. unisonus*. 
Unitaire, adj. tending towards unity (Min. 
and Chem.) ; a Unitarian (Theol.)* 
For Fr. derivatives in -aire see § 197, 
note I. 

Unit6, s/. unity; from L. unitateni. 
Univers, sm. the universe; from L. uni- 
versum (found in Cicero). 

Universalt6, s/. universality; from L. 
uni versalitatcin. 

Universel, adj. universal; from L. uni- 
versalis. 

University, s/, a university; from L. iini- 
versitatem, a legal corporation, com- 
munity, in Marciaii (6th cent.). — Der. 
HniversitAXTc. 

Uranoscope, sm. (Ichth.) the uranoscopus; 

from L, uranoscopus (found in Pliny). 
Uretyre, sm. (Med.) the ureter; from Gr. 

QVpTJTTIp. 

Urdthre, sm. (Med.) the urethra ; from Gr. 
ovprjOpa, 


Urgent, adj. urgent; from L. urgentem. 
— Der. nrgenzi. 

Urine, sf. urine; from L. urina. 

Urique, ad]. (Chem.) uric; derived, with 
urate and wree, from Gr? oZpov. 

Ume, sf. an urn; from L. urna. 

Urticaire, sf. (Med.) urticaria, nettle-rash; 
from L. urtica. 

US, sm. pi. usages ; from L. usus. 

USER, vn. to use; from L. usare*, der. 
from UBua, p.p. of wti. — 
f/>ance. (A deriv. of usaxe’^ is usmaxe*’*, 
to have the use of, fouiii in medieval Lat. 
documents, whence verbal subst. usina*, 
Fr. usinCy which signifies the use of water- 
power, in an iithcent. text; whence it 
comes to mean, later, any factory driven by 
water, then a factory generally.) 

USINE, sf. a manufactory, factory. See user, 

Usity, m//. in use, used : from L. usitatus*, 
p.p. of usitare, which is frequent, of 
uti. 

Ustensile, sm. an utensil ; from L. uteii- 
silia (found in Varro and Livy). The in- 
terpolated A in this W'ord, says Litlre, is 
absolutely barbarous, having been intro- 
duced since the i6th cent. 

Ustion, sf. ustion (Roman Law), act of 
burning; from L. ustionem. 

Usuel, adj. usual; from L. usualis. 

Usufruit, sm. usufruct; from L. usufruc- 
tus. 

Usure, >/. usury; from L. usura. — Der. 
7/swrJer, wswraire. 

Usurper, va. to usurp; from L. usurpare. 
— Der. «s7/r/ateur, «swr/ation. 

Ut, sm. (Mus.) the name, in the old sol-fa 
scale, of the first of the seven .sounds which 
compose the ordinary scale, C natural ; 
from the first word in the monkish line 
* Ut queant laxis resonare fibris.' 

Utyrin, adj. uterine; from L. uterinus. 

Utile, adj. useful; from L. utilis. — Der. 
M/rVite, 77/i7iscr, rz/rVitaire. 

Utopie.s/ Utopia, plan of government of an 
imaginary and perfect country ; a name 
forged by Sir Thomas More out of Gr. 
ov Tonos. lit. no-place, land of nowhere.— 
Der. »/qpiste. 
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Vacant, adj. vacant; from L. vacantem. 
— Der. vacmcc. 

VACARME, sm. a hubbub, uproar ; of Germ, 
origin, Neth. wack-arme, woe to the wretch ! 
(§ 27). Vacarme in medieval Fr. was an 
exclamation, and came later to signify a 
noise. 

Vacation, s/. a vacation; from L. vacati- 
onem. 

Vaccin, sm. vaccine-matter; from L. v.ic- 
cinus. — Der. vaccincx (whence vaccine). 

VAGUE, '/. a cow; from L. vacca. For 
CB, — che see Hist. Gram. p. 64. — Der. 
vachcXy vac/icrie. 

Vaclllant, adj. vacillating. See vaciller. 

Vaciller, v/i. to vacillate; from L. vacil- 
late. — Der. vacillemcwi, vnerV/ation. 

Vacuite. vacuity; from L. vacuitateni. 

t V ad e - m e c u m, swi. a vade-mecum ; the 
L. vade mecum. 

Vagabond, aij. vagrant, sm. a vagabond ; 
from L. vagabundus. For u=*o see § 9S. 
— Der. vagnbondtx, vagabondage. 

Vagir, vn, to wail; from L. vagi re. — Der. 
t'/igissement. 

t Vagon, sm. a wagon ; from Engl, wagon 
(§ 2S). 

VAGUE, >/. a wave ; of Germ, origin, O. H.G. 
Wftc (§ 20) 

Vague, adj. vague, empty, void (of cultiva- 
tion): in the first sense clearly from L. 
vagus ; the latter senses seem to point to 
L. vacuus ; the o easily dropping to g, see 
^ 129. 

+ Vaguemestre, sm. an officer in charge 
of the baggage; a word introd. in the i6lh 
cent, by the German horsemen : it is the 
Germ, wngen-meister (§27)* In a.o. 1650 
Mtnage defined vnguemestre as un officier 
qui a le soin de faire charger et atteler les 
bagages d’nne armce. 

Vaguer, vn. to wander; from L. vagari. 

VAILLANCE, sf. valour; from L. valentia. 
Fora = r« see § 54. 2; for -entia — -rrnc« 
see § 192. 

VA ILL A NT, adj, valiant ; from L. valen- 
tem. For A — ai see § 54, 2. 

VAIN, adj. vain ; from L. vanus. For 
-anus--n//t sec § 194. 

VAINCRE, vn. to conquer; from L. vincere, 
by regular coiitr. (see § ^i) of vinedre 


to vinc’re, and by i = « «n/, sec 73, 74. 
— Der. vainqueux. 

VAIR, sm. vair (in furriery) ; from L. varius. 
For attraction of i sec § 54, 3. — Der. 
vairon. 

VAISSEAU, sm. a ship, vessel; formerly 
vaisself It. vnscello, from Low L. vn.scol- 
luni *, der. from vas. Vascelluin becomes 
vai>sel: for a — at sec § 54 ; for .sc- see 
cre^^fifi • for -ellum ---d ---can see § 204. 
The fern, form of vai>'>d is V'ti.s^dlc. 

VAISSKLLE, s/. plate (gold and silver). See 

VAL, >w. a valley; from L. vallis. Vai als<» 
follows the usual rule of softening / to u (sec 
§ ipS), ami thus becomes van in a van 
T eau, vaudeville^ etc. — Der. I'o/h'e, i-n/lon, 
^val. Avahx. ’ 

VAL.VBLE, adj. valid. Sec valoir. 

VALE'r, sm. a valet, servant; formerly 
vaslet*, from medieval Lat. vas.salottus, 
dun. of vassalis, see va^yal. 'I'lic vndet 
was originally a squire, youth who .served 
under a lord, then later a servant. Vassa- 
lettus losing atonic a (see § 52) becomes 
vas'lettus, whence vnslet^ whence later 
valet. For loss of .v .see § 148. — Der. 
valetex^ valef^gc, i/rr/eVaille. 

Val6tudinaire, adj. valetudinarian; from 
L. valetudinariii.s. 

VALEUR, >/. value; from L. valorem. For 
-orem = 7/r see § 227. — Der. valrurcux. 

Valide, adj. valid; from L. validus. — 
Der. invalide, vnliditv, validex. 

f Valise, s/. portmanteau; from It. vali- 
gia ( § 25). — Der. der/rtZ/.ser. 

VALLEE, sf. a valley. See vnl. 

VALLON, sm. a dale. Sec val. 

VALOIR, vn. to be worth ; from L. Valero. 
For -ere==-ofr see § 263. — Der. valov 
(partic. subst.), va/able. 

i*ValBer, vn. to waltz; introd. lately from 
Germ, walzen (§ 27). — Der. vahe (verbal 
subst.). 

VALUE, sf. value. See valoir. 

Valve, .sy) a valve; from L. valva. — Der. 
valv\i\o. 

Vampire, sm. a vampire; of Slavonic origin, 
Russ., oupir. 

VAN, sm. a fan; from L. vannus. For 
reduction from im to n see § 164. — 
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Der. vafiner, vnnne, vonneau, vannier, van- 
neur, vannerie. 

^andale, sm, a Vandal ; of hist, origin, see 
§ 33, name of the barbarians who sacked 
Rome, A.i). 455. — Der. vandallsme. 
Vanille, .•/. vanillc; from Sp. vainilla 
(§ 26). — Der. vanillxtx. 

^anit 4 , >/. vanity; from L. vanitatem. — 
Der. vitiilGux. 

ANNK. sf. a sluice, shuttle. See turn. 
ANNKR, va. to ventilate, winnow. See 
vtin. 

ANNIKR, sjn. a basket-maker. See van, 
'AN'I'AIL. v;n. a folding-door. Sec vent. 
AN'l'ARD, sni. a braggart. See vanter. 
'AN'I’KK, vn. to extol, boast; from L. vani- 
taro \ ‘ Vaiiitaa est fallaria; vanitantes 
au’eni vcl f.iKi vel falicntes vel utrique in- 
telliguntiir/ sa\s St. All^ll^tinc (Dc Qiunt. 
Ai'imae, 23). Vaiutdre regularly losing 
atonic i (see § f2) becomes van' tare, 
whence v 'utev. Der. i*.iw/ard, i'0«/erie. 
7apeur, >/, a vapour; from L. vaporem. 

— Def. i-n/oreux, va/x/riser. 

/aquer, vn, to be vacant; from 1.. va- 
care. 

y’ARANGl'Fi, ,'/. flooring, ground-timber (of 
a ship); of (term, origin, like most sea 
terms, Swc<l. vrdnger (§ 20). 

/ARF.CM, sin. wreckage, sea-wrcck ; of Germ. 

orig.n, A. S. vrac, Engl, wrack (§ 20). 
V^ARKNNK, >/. a warren, chase: §0111 medieval 
1.. warenna, varonna. For details see 
under its doublet garenne, 

Variable, adj. vari.able; from L. variabi- 
lis. — Der. variabiliU'. 

Varice, (Med.) varicaiion (of veins); 
from L. variccni. 

Varier, vn. to vary, change ; from L. vari- 
are. — Der. voWation, variantc. 

Vari6t6, sf. variety; from L. varietatem. 
Variole. sf. smallpox; from L. variola*, 
from varius, spotted. Its doublet is vti- 
rnUt q. v. 

Variqueux, adj. (Med.) varicose; from 
L. varicosiis. 

VARLKT, sm. a varlet, page; formerly vaslet. 

See vale f. Vox s=^r sec orf rate. 

VARLOPE, sf. a jointer (a carpenter’s tool). 
Origin unknown. 

VASE, sm. a vessel, vase ; from L. vasum. 
VASE, .v/. mud, slime ; of Germ, origin, A. S. 
vase (§ 20). Its doublet is gazon, q. v. — 
Der. i/ff.seux. 

Vasistas, sm. a casement window. Origin 
unccriaiii. Littre accepts the Germ, was 
ist das? * what’s that?’ (§ 27). 
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VASSAL, sm. a vassal; from medieval L. 
vassalis, der. from Tassus* : * Si alicujus 
seniscalcus, qui servus est, et dominus ejus 
xii vassos infra domum habet, occisus fu- 
erit* (Lex Alamannorum, 79. 3). Vassus 
is of Celtic origin, Kymric gwas^ a youth, 
servant (§ 19). — Der. vasseliige, vassalit^. 

Vaste, adj. waste; from L. vastus. 

Vaudeville, sm. a ballad, vaudeville, pro- 
perly a ballad sung to a well-known tune. 
Vaudeville is of hist, origin, see § 33, 
Vaudeville is an altered form of vaudevire. 
For ra=/ see § 157. Menage wrote, in the 
1 7th cent.. Vaudeville, sorte de chansons. 
Par Cfjrruption au lieu de Vaudevire. 
C'est aitisi qu’on appehit anciennement ces 
chanson*^, parce qu ell es furent invent ves par 
Olivier Jiasselin^ qui vtoit tin foullon de Vire 
en Nontiandie, et qu elles furent premiere- 
ment chnnti'e<» au Vau de Vue. qui e^t le 
M07M d'un lieu f roche de la ville de Vire. 

VAU-L’EAU, ndv. with the stream, down- 
stream, i. e. aval Veau. For letter-changes 
see val and eau. 

VAURIEN, stn. a worthless fellow; from 
vaut-rien: cp. faim ant (ox fatt-niant. For 
etymology see rien and valoir. 

VAL'TOUR, sm. a vulture ; fri>m L. vultu- 
rius (found in Lucretius). By changing u 
to o (see § 97) vulturius became vol- 
turius (found in a Merov. text). Vol- 
turius becomes vautour: for ol — am see 
§ LS7»' u— 0// see § 90. 

VAUi’KER (SF^), vpr. to wallow; formerly 
Vfiutrer. originally voltrer, in Marie of 
F'rancc. It. voltolare^ from L. voltulare*, 
deriv. of vol’tus, contr. of volutus. Vol- 
tuldre, regularly conlrd. (see § 52) to 
vol’tlare, becomes voltreir. F'or l = r see 
§ 157. Tiy ol=^ou = nu (see § 157) tt^^^rer 
becomes voutrer^ then vautrer. 

I VEAU, sm, a calf, veal ; formerly trV/, Prov. 
vedely from L. vitellus. For loss of medial 
t sec § 117; for i = tf see § 68: whence 
vhly then veau ; for -ellus = -el — •eau see 
§ 204. — Der. ir/er (from G. F’r. veel). 

Vecteur, sm. (Math.) a vector; from L. 
vectorem. 

+ Vedette, sf a vedette, scout; introd. 
ill 16th cent, from It. vedetta (§ 23). 

V6g6tal, adj. vegetable ; as if from a sup- 
posed L. vegetalis*, from vegetus. For 
Fr. derivatives in -al see § 191, note 2. 

V6g6tation, sf. vegetation; f»om L. vege- 
tationeni. * 

V6g6ter, vn. to vegetate; from L. vege- 
tare (used in a neut. sense). 
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. V^6ment, adj, vehement; from L. vehe- 
mentem. — Der. vehemence. 

V6hicille, sm. a vehicle; from L. vehicu- 
lum. 

VEILLER, vn. to wake, lie awake ; from L. 
Tig^ilare, by regular coiitr. (see § 52) 
of vigllare to vig’lnre, whence veiller. 
For gl — 17 see § 131 ; for i = e see § 68. 
— Dex.veille (verbal subsi.), veillee (partic. 
subst.\ i'« 7 /ciir, veilleusCt cveiller, xeveiller^ 
SMXveiller. 

VEINE, >/. a vein ; from L. vena. For e = ei 
see § 61. — Der, veinex, re/rieux, t/e/rclle 
(for veiriellej q. v.). 

VfeLER, vn. to calve. See veau. 

VELIN, sm. vellum; from L. vitulinus, by 
regular contr. (see § 52) of vitulinus 
to vitl^nus, whence velin. For tl — // = / 
see § 168; for i=e see § 72. 

Velleit6, sf. a feeble desire ; formed from 
L. velle. For Fr. derivatives in ~te see 

§ 230* 

V 61 oce, adj. swift; from L. velocem. — 
Der. velocxXe. 

V61ocifSre, sm. the name of a class of 
swift vehicles; from L. velox and ferre. 

V 61 ocipdde, sm. a velocipede ; from L. 
veloci and pede. 

VELOURS, sm. velvet; O. Fr. vehxtx, velous 
(Menage, as late as the 1 7th cent., tells us 
that in his day both forms were used), from 
'L. villosus, lit. shaggy, hairy, then a 
fabric with close, short hair. For -osus== 
-oux, against the common rule, see § Si 
and § 229, note 5. The change from-owx 
to -ours is also irregular. The It. velluto 
indicates another L. form vellutura’. 

•j'Velout^, adj. velvety; partic. of velou- 
ter^ which is from It. vellutare (§ 25). 

VELU, adj. woolly; from Low L. villutus*, 
from villus. For i = e see § 72 ; for loss 
of / see § 158; for -utus = M see § 201. 

VENAISON, sf. venison; from L. venati* 
onem, lit. hunting, then game got in 
hunting. For -tionem = -.so« see § 232. 

V6nal, adj. venal; from L. venalis. — Der. 
venalxXL 

VEND ANGER, va. to gather grapes; from L. 
vindemiare. Forin = c« = aw see § 72, 
note 4; for m = « see § 160; for -iaro - 
-jare^-ger see § 68. — Der. vendange (ver- 
bal subst.), vendangem. 

Venddmiaire, sm. Vendemiairc, first month 
in the Republican Calendar, 23rd or 24th 
Sept, to 2 1st or 22nd Oct. ;• from L. vin- 
demia. For Fr. formalives in -aire see 
§ 197, note I. 


VENDRE, vn. to sell ; from L. veudere, by 
regular contr. (see § 51) of vendSre to 
vend're. — Der. venXe (strong panic, subst., 
see absoute)^ xevendre^ vettdcwx. vewr/able. 

VENDRKDI. sm. Friday. O. Fr. venredi. It. 
venerdi, Prov. di-venres, from L. Veneris 
dies (found in the Ium riptions). Veneris- 
dies or venSr’dies regularly losing its 
atonic S (sec § 52) becomes von’rdies, 
whence vendredi. Foi nr==«f/r by in- 
tercalation of d see Hist. Grain, p. 73. 
Veneris-dies becomes vendre-di a« 
Portus-Veneris becomes Port-Vendres. 

VENKLLE, sf. a small street ; from late L. 
venella, a dim. of vena, a vein. 

Vdll^neux, adj. poisonous; from L. vene- 
nosus. For -osus — -cmjc see § 229. 

VENER, va. to run (tame animals to make 
their flesh tender) ; from L. venari. — Der. 
t'eweur, vi'neric. 

V6n6rer. ra. to venerate; from L. vene- 
^rari. — Der. r^'weVable, vi uenition, 

VKNERIK, sf. hunting. See verier. 

VENKTTK, sf. fear, agitation. Connected 
as a dim,, with O. Fr. ve/ie, t'evwe, vesse. 

VENEUR, sm. a huntsman. See verier. 

VENGER, I'a. to revenge; from L. vindi- 
cate, by regular contr. (see § 52) of vin- 
dicAre to vind’eare. The d between 
two consonants is dropped, see Hist. Gram, 
p. 81. For -care=*g"er see § 129 and 
adju[>er; ftr i — e sec § 72. — Der. vt ngeux. 
vengeance. 

V6lliel. adj. venial; from L. venialis. 

VENIMEUX, adj. venomous. See veriin. 

VENIN, sm. poison, veuoni ; from L. vene- 
num. For e — i see § 60. — Der. m//ineiix, 
cnve«/mcr (for venirieux., envenirier^ by dis- 
similation, sec § 169). 

VENIR, vn. to come ; from L. venire. — 
Der. venwe (partic. subst.). 

VENT, sm. wind ; from L. ventus — Der. 
ventexy veriUux (with its doublets venfeuse, 
ventose)y vvenleXy contreve;//, param//, 
varitaW (formerly written vmtail). 

VENTF^, sf. sale. Sec vendrCy of which it 
is a p. p. from vendita, vend’ta, vente; 
see § 1 88. 

Ventilateur, sm. a ventilator; from L. 
vcntilatorem. See ventilation. 

Ventilation, sf. ventilation; from L. ven- 
tilationeiii. 

Ventiler, va. to ventilate, estimate at a re- 
lative worth (legal) ; from L. vent i la re. 

Ventdse, adj. Vcnlose, sixth month in the 
Republican Calendar, from 19th or 20th 
Feb. to 20th March; from L. ventosus. 
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^ENTOUSE, s/. a ventilator ; from L. ven- 
tosa*, ill the 6th cent, in Theodorus Prisci- 
aims : * Missac in scapulis, sive cruribus, 
ventosae, procedentibus cruinpentibusque 
vcsicis, deciirsa sanie multi liberabaiitur* 
says Gregory of Tours (Hist. v. 6); and 
Isidore of Seville, ‘ Quae, a Latinis, a siniili- 
tudine cuncurbitue, a suspirio ventosa, vo« 
catiir.’ For •o^VL — ~ouse (and not -euse 
according to rule in § 229), see § 8r. 

VTNTRK. fin. the belly; from L. ventrem. 
— Ucr. I't’n^n'e, vf;//riere, sous-t'CM/riere, 
ventrw, vventrux. 

Ventricule, SWI. a ventricule; from L. ven- 
tri< ulus. 

Ventriloque, adj. ventriloquous, &m. a ven- 
triloquist ; from L. venlriloquus. 

VKNl'K, if. arrival. Sec venir. 

VKPRK, .s/«. evening, the s 7 n. sing, is fallen out 
of use, and the word remains in sj. pi. 
Vf.l’RKS, vespers ; formerly vespre^ from L. 
vesper. For loss of s see § 148. 

VER, nil. a worm ; from L. vermis. For 
rm cp. aiihnur. — Der. i'<>eux. 

■V6racit6, a/, veracity; from L. veracita- 
tem. 

Verbal, o^//. verbal ; from L. vcrbalis. — 
Der. I'frfra/finent, procis-i»tfr^>a/ (whence 
ft rhali^er^. 

Verbe, nn. a verb; from L. verbum. — 
Der. ftrftiage. 

Verbeux, adj. verbose, wordy; from L. 
verbtisus. For-osus — -ewac see § 229. — 
Der. ferfrosite (L. verbositatem). 

VERD, adj. green; from L. viridis, by regu- 
l.ir contr. (see § 51) of viridis to vir’- 
dis, whence verd. For i = € see § 72. — 
Der. x’en/atre, Z’erdir, verdet, verdclcU verd- 
icr, verdmCf verdoycr. 

^Verdict, sm. a verdict; lately introd. 
from Engl, verdict (§ 28). 

VERDURE, sf. verdure. Sec verd. — Der. 
yerdnrxiix. 

VEREUX, adj. worm-eaten. Sec ver. 

VERCjE, sf. a rod ; from L. virga. For i — e 
see § 72. Its doublet is vergue, q. v. — 
Der. ver/ft', vergewxt, ferg’ctte, i^ergetcr. 

VERGER, am. a fruit garden ; from L. viri- 
diarium^ (found in the Digest and the In- 
scriptions). Viridiorium (by dia=dja, 
sec § 137, and suppression of atonic i, see 
§ 5 2) becomes vir’djarium, whence verger. 
For i = e see § 71; for -djariuPi » 
see § 1 98. 

VERGLAS, sm. glazed frost. Verglas is 
compd. of verre and glace (see those 
words). 


/ERQOGNE, sf. shame; from L. vere-* 
cundia, by contr. (see § 52) of vere- 
cundia to ver’oundia, whence vercun- 
nia (found in the Pompeii Graffiti) by 
assimilating nd to nn (§ 168). Ver- 
cunnia becomes vergogne: for 0=^ see 
§ 129; for u = o see § 98; for -nia=-g^/fe 
see § 243. 

*i*Vergue, sf. (Naut.) a yard; from Prov. 
vergua, which from L. virga. Its doublet 
is verge, q.v. — Der. enverguex. 

VERICLE, if. paste, imitation jewellery ; from 
L. vitriculus, der. from vitrum. Vitri- 
Ciilus, regularly losing u (see § 51) is 
contrd. to vitric’lus, whence vericle. For 
i = e see § 72 ; for tr — r sec § 168. 

Vdridique, adj. veracious; from L. veri- 

I dicus. — Der. veridic\\.(t. 

I Verifier, va. to verify; from L. veri- 
ficare*. — Der. f»r/^cation, fcri^cateur. 

VERIN, sin. a screw-crane; from It. verrina 
(§ 25\ which from Low L. verinus*, 
a screw. The further origin is uncertain. 

VERITABLE, adj. veritable. See vvrite. 

VERITE, $f. verity, truth; from L. veri- 
tatem. For -tatem = -/e see § 230, — Der. 
rrVi/able. 

VERJUS, sm, verjuice; fox vert jus. See 
vert and jus. — Der. verjuto. 

VERLE, sf. d rod, switch ; from L. virgula, 
by regular contr. (see § 51) of virgiila to 
virg’la. By reduction of gl to 1 (see 
cailler and cp. § 131) virgla becomes 
verle: for i = e see § 72. 

VERMEIL, adj. vermilion; from L. vermi- 
culus, scarlet (in S. Jerome). For -iculus 
— -ciV see § 257. — Der. vermilion. 

VERMEIL, sm. silver gilt; properly a varnish 
of gum and cinnabar pounded up with 
essence of turpentine. For etymology see 
above. 

i* Vermicelle, sm. vermicelli; from It. 
vermicelli (§ 25). Its doublet is vennisseau, 
q.v. 

VERMILLON, sm. vermilion. See vermeil I. 

VERMINE, sf. vermin ; from L. vermis. 

VERMISSEAU, sm. a worm. O.Fr. vermicel, 
from L. vermicellus *, der. from vermis, 
lit. a little worm. For -ceUusa=-ce/ — 
-sseau see § 282. Its doublet is vermicelle, 
q.v. 

VERMOULU, adj. Worm-eaten, lit. reduced 
to powder by worms. For etymology see 
ver and moudre. — Der. vermouluxe. 

Vernal, adj. vernal ; from L. vernalis. 

VERNE, sw. an alder-tree; of Celtic origin, 
Kymric gwern, from coed gwern (§ 19). 
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VKRNIR, vfl. to varnish, glaze ; from sup- 
posed L. vitrinire^, to make bright as 
glass, der. through vitrinus from vitrum. 
(Littre allows this assiiniption, which is 
adopted by Diez from Menage.) Vitri- 
nire, regularly contrd. (see § 52) to 
vitrnire, becomes vernir. For tr = r see 
§ 16S ; for i = e see § 72. — Dcr. vern\^ 

( vernUser)y ver/iissure. 

VKROLE, sf. the pox ; petite v€role„ the 
smallpox. O.Fr. vairole, from L. variola*, 
a dim. of vorius. Variola becomes O.Fr. 
vairole by transposing i ^see § 54, 3 ) ; 
vairole becomes rfro/e, cp. O.Fr. alaigre^ 
ahsieiij afterwards nligre, e'^^iei/; cp. a!>o 
§§ 102, 103. Its doublet is variole, q.v. 

VERRAT, sm. a boar-pig; from O.Fr. ver, 
which from L. verrea. 

VERRF^ sm. glass ; from L. vitrum. For 
tr = rrsee § 168; for i-e see § 72. Its 
doublet is vitre, q.v. — Der. vernir, rmiere, 
verrotcrie. : 

VERROU, sm. a bolt ; originally verrouil, \ 
from L. veruculum, a little metal pin, ; 
found in medieval Lat. glossaries. For 
-uculum ss -om/ see § 258, whence O. Fr. 
verrouil, whence later verrou ; cp. O. Fr. 
genouil and pouil reduced to genon and 
pou. Just as O.Fr, genouil remains in 
agenouiller, so O.Fr. verrouil remains in 
verrouiller. 

VERRUE, sf. a wart ; from L. verruca. 
For -uca=-Me see § 237. 

VERS, prep, towards; from L. versus. — 
Der. devers, tnvers, 

VERS, sm. a verse; from L. versus. — Der. 
i/erict, versification (L. versificationem), 
versificateur (L. versificatorem), versifier. 

Versatile, adj. versatile; from L. versa- 
tilis. — Der. versniil\\(i. 

VERSANT, sm. side (of a hill). See ver<^er. 

VER.SER, va. to pour out ; from L. versare, 
to overturn, tilt over, whence to pour out. 
— Der. verse (verbal snbst., whence the 
phrase a verse and the sf. averse), ver.seau, 
versernent, versant. 

Version, .^, a version; from L. versio- 
ncm *. 

t Verso, sm. the reverse; the L. verso, 
sc. folio, lit. with the leaf turned over. 

VERT, adj. giecn. See verd. For final rf*/ 
see $ 121. 

Vertdbre, sf. a vertebra; from L. ver- 
tebra. — Der. verU'hri‘, ver/e6ral. 

Vertical, adj. vertical; from L. verti- 
calis*, der. from verticem. 

Vertige, sm. giddiness ; from L. vertigo 


(found in Livy).— Der. ver/zg^iueux (L- 
vertiginosus). 

VFIKTD, sf. virtue; from L. virlutem. For 
-utem — -// .‘ice nigu ; for i e sec § 72. 

VERl'UEUX, adj. virtuous. l*rov twriudo , 
from L. virtutosus*. der. from virtii- 
tem. Virtutosus, losing mcdl.il t (see 
§ 117), becomes vertueux. For c 

§ 72; for -osus--t/^af see § 2 2 *j. Its 
doublet is virtuose, q.v. 

Verve, >/. rapture, animation ; from late 
L. verva* (found in Kutcba'nf), lit. .1 
sculptured ram’s head, then any fancitnl 
sculpture, then a caprice and fancy of an 
artist. Notice the analogy of metaphor in 
caprice (It. caprezzo) from L. capra, 
a goat. 

VERVEINE, sf (Rot.) vervain; from L. 
verbena. For b — v see 5 113; for -enii 
— -eitie see § 207. 

VERVF.UX, sm. a hoop-net ; from L. verte- 
bolum * (found in Merov^. documents): 
‘Si quis vertebolum dc lluminc furaverit.' 
Salic Law, tit. 27, § 14. Vertebolum 
is from vertere. Vert 6 b 61 um. regularly 
contrd. (see § 52) to vert’bolum, heccuucs 
vervilium* (in iith cent, doenments). 
For tb--b see Hist. Ciram. p. Si; for 
b-v sec § 113; -ilium is quite 
irregular. 

VF^SCE, sf. a vetch ; formerly ve^^se, from L. 
vicia. For i — e see § 72; for -icia - 
-e'^se see § 245. — Der. ir^ccrun. 

V^sicatoire, sm. a blister; as if from a 
suppo>ed L. vcsic.itorium For Fr. 
derivatives in -toire see § 2.^3. 

Vesicule, sf, a vesicle, bladder; from L. 
vesiciila. 

VESSIE, sf. a bl.idder ; from L. vesica. For 
loss of c sec § 129; for s = .s.s sec de^- 
siner. 

Vestale, sf. a vestal; from L. vestal i>. 

Veste, sf. a vest; from It. veJn (§ 23), 
which from L. vest is. For reduction ot 
meaning see § 1 3. 

Vestiaire, sm. a vestiary, rohing-room ; 
from L. vestiarium. 

Vestibule, sm. a vestibule; from L. vesti- 
bulum. 

Vestige, sm, a footstep, trace, vestige ; from 
L. vestigium. 

VETEMENT, sm. a garment. O.Fr. veste- 
ment, from L. vestimentum. For I-e 
see § 68 ; for loss of s sec § 1 48. 

V6t6ran, sm. a veteran; from L. vete- 
ran u s . — Der. veUranco. 

V6t6riliaire, adj, veterinary; from L. vc- 
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.criiiarius, a veterinary surgeon, in Colu- 
iieila. 

r^tille, sf. a trifle; introd. from Pied- 
iiontesc vet ilia (§25). 

TIR, t//i. to clothe; formerly ve.stir, from 
L. vostire. For loss of s see § 148. — 
I)er. vefurCj dvvrtir^ rev«//r. 

T 6to, sm. a veto; the L. veto. 

)TURK, sf. the taking the monastic habit, 
or veil. See vttir. \ 

6tUBt6. sf. oldness, decay; from L. vc- | 
tustatem. 

iUF. VKUVK.mZ/.widowcd ; s;w/. a widower, 
widow ; from L. viduus. By consoiiifi- 
cation of u into v (§ 141) we get O. Fr. 
vedve (c|>. It. veduvd^x for i = e see § 72; 
lor dv — uv see Hist. (iram. p. Si and 
§ 121 ; for v~-f see § 142. — Der. vewi/age. 
’’UVAfiK, sm. widowhood. See veuve. 
exation, sf. vexation. See vexer. 
exatoire, adj. vexing. Sec vexer. 
exer, vn. to vex ; from L. v exarc. — Der. 
I'exation. i»^xatoire. 

’iabili!te, sf. viability, ability to live 
(forensic'). Sec viable. 
lABLK, adj. viable (forensic). For etymo- 
logy sec vie. — I'^cr. v/aftf/ite. 

Viaduc, sm. a viaduct; a word framed 
from h. via and ductus. 
lAGKR, ad/, that which lasts for life ; from 
O. FV. viage, the course of life, which is 
simply the L. viaticum, taken meta- 
phorically. For -aticum = sec §§ 201, 
24S. 

'lANDE. sf. meat. It. vivanda. It was 
long before viande was restricted to its 
present sense of fresh meat ; in O. Fr. it 
signified vegetable as well as animal food. 
Rabelais tells us (iv. 54) that, les poires 
sont viande tn's-salubre. In hunting lan- 
guage the verb viander is used for to feed, 
and viandis for the food of animals, pas- 
ture. Viande signified originally any kind 
of food, and comes (with It. vivanda) from 
L. vivanda *, sustenance necessary for 
life, as ill ‘ Ut nullus audeat in nocte nego- 
tijiri, excepto vivanda et fodro, quod iter 
agentibus neccssaria sint,' from a Capitulary 
of Charlemagne, a.d. 803. Vivanda is 
from vivenda, properly tilings needful for 
life. For e — a see § 65, note i ; for loss 
of medial v see § 141. 

Viatique, &m. viaticum; from L. viati- 
cum. Its doublet is voyage^ q.v. 

Vibrer, vn. to vibrate; from L. vibrare. 
— Der. v/6ration. 

Vicairo, sm. a vicar, vicegerent; from L., 
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vicarius. Its doublet is viguier, q.v.-^’ 
Der. wcariat. 

VICE, sm. defect, blemish, fault; O.Fr. visce\ 
from L. vitium. It forms its termination 
as if it were a word of learned origin, see 
§§214, note 3, and 2^5. The soft t before 
-ium early became sc, which was written 
indifferently with c alone. 

V 1 CF>, a prefix, signifying in the place of; 
from L. vicem. — Der. v/cc-amiral, vice-roi, 
i//cc-pri;sident, etc. By c — s (see § 129) 
vice becomes in Fr. v/s, whence vi~comte 
(vice-comitem), vidame (vice-domi- 
num), which in O. Fr. were vis^comte, 
vis‘dame. For loss of s see § 148. In 
O. F'r. vice was an independent subst., sig- 
nifying part, function, as we see in Ducange, 
s.v. vices, si evesqttes commist ses vices d 
St. Vincent. 

Vicier, va. to corrupt, vitiate; from L. 
vitiare. 

Vicieux, adj. vicious; from L. vitiosus. 

Vicinal, parochial ; from L. vicinalis, 
from vicinus. 

Vicissitude, sf. a vicissitude; from L. 
vicissitudinern. 

VICOMTE, sm. a viscount ; from L. vice- 
comitem: * Comes praecipiat suo vice 
comiti, suisque centenariis,’ from an 8th- 
cent. document. For vice- = vi- see vice- ; 
for comitem — comte see conite. — Der. 
vicomte. 

Victim©, sf. a victim; from L. victima. 

VICTOIRE, sf. a victory ; from L. victoria. 
F'or -toria = -/o/rc see § 233. — Der. vic- 
/orieux (L. victoriosus). 

Victuaille, s/! victuals; from L. victual i a. 
The Q.F^r. form was vitaille^ which was 
recast into a more learned form in the l6th 
cent. 

VIDAME, sm. a vidame (dignitary holding 
lands under a bishop, with the duty of 
defending the temporalities of the see) ; 
from L. vice-dominus ; ‘ Ut Episcopi, 
abbates, atque abbatissac advocates atque 
vice-dominos, centeiiariosquc legem sci- 
entes et inansuetos habeant,’ says a Capitu- 
lary of Charlemagne, a. d. 802. For vice- = 
v/-see vice-; fordominus =dafne see dame. 

VIDANGE, .f. an emptying. See vider . — 
Der. vidangeuT. 

VIDE, adj. empty, void, sm. a void. The 
origin of the word is quite doubtful ; the 
usual parentage, L. viduus, is open, to the 
objection that viduus has another deri- 
vative, O.Fr. vedve, Fr. veuf, veuve. — Der. 
vider, vidan^e, evider, divider, dov{(/oir. 
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widowhood ; irom L. vidui- 

tatem. 

VIE, sf, life; from L. vita. For loss of 
t see § II 8. — Der. ti/ab'e. 

VIEtL, €idj. old. It. vtcehio^ from L. veolus. 
Veolua was a popular form for vetlus, 
▼etulus, as we see from the Appendix ad 
Probum ‘ vetulus, non veolas.' Veolum 
becomes vieil : for e « ie see § 54 ; for 
ol = i 7 see § 129. The nominative veclus 
produced O.Fr. wV/s, which by 1 = m (see 
$ 157) becomes v/er/s, then vieux: forfin.il 
ssx see § 149. — Der. v/ei/lesse, t;iVi 71 erie, 
viVi/lard, v/fi/lot, vieilWr. 

VIELLE, sf, a hurdy-gurdy, viol ; from L. 
vitella*, a secondary form of vitnla*, 
a viol, in medieval Lat. texts ; e. g. * Cyni- 
bala praeclara, concors symphoiii.i, duicis 
Fistula, somniferae cytharae, vitulaeque 
iocosac,* s.iys an iith-cent. poet. Vitella 
becomes vielle by loss of medial t, see 
§ 1 17. Vielle is a doublet of wo/e, q.v. — 
Der. vielltT. 

YIERGF., s/. a virgin. O.Fr. virge; from 
L. Virgo. For i=ie see § 72 note 3. 

VIEUX, adj. old. See vieil, \ 

VIF, adj. lively; from L. vivus. For final 
v=/see § 142. 

VIGIE, sf. a look-out ; the exact origin un- 
known ; connected with L. vigilia 

Vigilance, adj. vigilance. See vigilant. 

Vigilant, adj. vigilant; from L. vigi- 
lantem. Its doublet is veillant. — Der. 
vigilzncc. 

Vigile, s/. a vigil; from L. vigilia. Its 
doublet is veille^ q.v. 

VIGNE, yf. a vine; from L. vinea. f’or 
-nea ^-nia — ’-gne sec § 243. — Der. vign- 
eron, w^/2ette. 

• VlGNET'l E, sf. a vignette, lit. a little vine, 
the first vignettes having been adorned with 
borders of vine-leaves and grapes. See vigne. 

VIGNOBLE, sm. a vineyard. Origin un- 
certain. Diez draws it from L. vini- 
opulens (lit. a land wealthy in wine), by 
regular contr. (see § 51) of vinidpillens 
to vinioplens, whence vignoble. For 
ni = g^« see cigogne; forp = 6 see § iii ; 
for loss of final syllable -opulens == -o6/«, 
cp. serpens, serpe. Schcler draws it, 
through O. Fr. vinobre, from L. vini 
opera: it may be a form of the Low 
L. vinoblium’'', which is found in a docu- 
ment of A.i>. 1256, in the sense of a vine- 
yard. 

i V igogne, sf. vicunia, swanVdown; from 
Sp. Vienna (§ 26). 


Viguexir, sf. vigour; from L. vigorem. — 
Der. vigourtax. 

VIGUIER, swi. a viguier (a provost, in Langue- 
doc and Provence); from L. vicarius. 
For c=g see § 129; for -arius ~-i>r sec 
§ 198. Its doublet is vicaire^ q.v. — Der. 
wgMcrie. 

VIL, adj. vile ; from L. vilis. — Der. aw 7 ir. 

VILAIN. sm. a ‘villein,’ farmer (feudal); 
from L. villanus from villa. From 
the sense of peasant the word takes tlnit 
of rude, vile, low ; whence later the adj. 
vilnin. For -anus = -am sec § 194. The 
second 1 W'as early lost, the form vHains 
going back to the llth cent. — Der. villan- 
elle (pastoral poetry >. 

VILAIN, adj. ugly, villanou.s. See above. — 
Der. vilenxe. 

VILF'BRF'QUIN, sm. a wimble, drill, borer; 
O.Fr. virebrequin^ compd. of virer 
and brequin, transposed from berquin * ; of 
Germ, origin, Nelh. horehen (§ 27). For 
berquin* =^brequin see iipretr; for O. F'r. 
vire‘brequin=^vilebrequint by dissimilation, 
see § 169. 

VILEN IE, sf, dirt, abusive language. See 
vilain, 

Vilipender, va. to contemn, vilipend ; from 
L. vilipendere. 

+ Villa, sf. a villa; the It. villa (§ 25). 
Its doublet is w 7 /e, q.v. 

VILLAGE, sm. a village ; from L. villa- 
ticum*, a collection of several farms or 
metairies, from L. villa: ‘Juravernnt 
Richardus .sacerdos ct tota villatica’ (Acta 
Sanctorum, June, iv. 574). Villatica 
here rather signifies the gathering of all 
dwellers on the same farm. For -atica — 
•age see § 201. — Der. villageoxs. 

VILLE, sf. a town ; from L. villa (for the 
meaning of this word see § 12). Its 
doublet is villa, q.v. 

t Vill6giature, sf. a visit to, sojourn in, 
the country; from It. villeggiatura (§ 25). 

VIMAIKE, sf. damage caused by heavy 
storms, etc.; from L. vis major. For 
loss of 8 see § 148; for major = maiW see 
maire. 

VIN, sm. wine; from L. vinum. — Der. 
wV<eux, wVi^c, wraaigre. 

VINAIGRtI, sm. vinegar. See vin and aigre, 
— Der. vinaigrette, vinaigner. 

VINDAS, sm. a windla.ss; of Germ, origin 
(like most sea terms), O. H. G. wmdan 
(§ 20). 

Vindicatif, adj. vindictive; as if from 
a supposed L. vindicativus from vin- 
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dicare. For Fr. derivatives in -1/ see 

§ 223. 

indicte, sf, a prosecution (of crime) ; from | 
L*. vindicta. 

NGT, adj, twenty. O. Fr. vint\ from L. 
viginti. For loss of medial g see § 131 ; 
the insertion of g between n and / is 
cnplioiiic. — Der. vm/f/ii'ine, vingt2.\\\c. 
iol, >m. violation. See viuler, 
iolac6, adj. (Bot.) violaceous. See violets 
Viole, >/. a viol, tenor violin; introd. 
from It. viola (§ 25). Its doublet is vielle^ 
q. V. 

’’iolent, Of//, violent; from L. violentus. 
— l)cr. violence (L. violent! a), violenfer, 
^ioler, va. to violate; from L. violate. 
— Der. viol (verbal subst.), t>io/atioii, 
violsLteuT, 

lOLKT, adj. violet-coloured ; a dim. of 
O. Fr. viole *, which from L. viola. From 
this primitive come violet, violette, violact\ 
violier. 

'lOLETTE, x/. a violet. See violet. 
^lOLlKH, sw. a wallflower. See violet, 
“Violon, sm. a violin; from It, violone 
(§ 23). — Der. Wo/oniste. 
r Violoncelle, sm. a violoncello; from 
It. violoncello (§ 25). 

/lORNE, sf, (^Bot.) the viburnum; from L. 
viburnum. For loss of medial b see 
§ 1 1 3 ; for u = o see § 97. 

Vipdre, sf. a viper; from L. vipera. Its 
doublet IS giiivre, q. v. 

Virago, sf. a virago; the L. virago. 
VIRELAI, sm. a virelay. See virer. 

VIRER, vn. to turn, tack, veer ; lit. to turn 
round, describe a circle: from O.Fr. vire 
(a circle, ring), which from L. viria 
(a ring, in Pliny). Vire has disappeared 
Irom modern Fr., leaving the dcriv. viro/e. 
Low L. viriola*, a little wire, circle. of 
metal. — Der. 2//r«ment, rev/>«iient, virole, 
viroti * (in fi-viro«, that which one turns 
with, and en-viron, that which is around), 
vireWi (compd. of lai, see lai 2, and virer, 
properly a lay which veers round, a 
rondeau). ' 

Virginal, adj. virginal; from L. virgiii- 
alis. 

Virginity, sf. virginity; from L. virgini- 
tatem. 

Virgule, sf. a comma ; from L. virgula. 
Viril, adj. virile; from L. virilis. 

VI ROLE, sf, a ferrule, collar. See virer. 
Virtue!, adj, virtual ; der. from L. virtus. 
t Virtuose, sm. a virtuoso; introd. from 
It. virtuoso (§ 25). 
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Virulent, adj. virulent; from L. vlrulen- 
tus. — Der. virulence, 

VIS, sf, a screw ; O. Fr. vis de pressoir ; 
from L. vitis, the tendril of a vine, spiral- 
formed, then, by assimilation of sense, a 
screw, a spiral staircase. Vitis in the 
sense of a screw is found in the Acta 
Sanctorum (May, ii. 62). * Arcasque prae- 
dictas praedicti argentarii clavis et vitibus 
ferrris fortiter simul afhxenint et cooper!- 
erunt*: also, in the sense of vis de pressoir in 
the following passage from the same (Jun^, 

**• 73 ®)» ‘ Cujus lingua erat modicum pro- 
minens ex^ra guttur et brevissima, ad 
modum vitis torcularis retorta*: in sense 
of spiral staircase in the following 14th- 
cent. chronicle, *Per claustrum ecclesiam 
iiitroivit, et in vitem quae ad defendendum 
in eadem ecclesia est, ascendit, et ostium 
post se clausit.'. This etymology is con- 
firmed by the fact that It. vite retains both 
meanings, vine and screw. — Der. vtsser. 

f Visa, sm, a visa, endorsement; the L. 
visa (sc. cst). — Der. viser. 

VISAGE, sm, a face ; as if from a supposed 
L. visaticum* (It. visaggio); from viaus. 
See i/is-ct-vis. — Der. devisager, envisager. 

VIS-A-VIS, prep, opposite; a phrase compd. 
of O. Fr. sm. vis, the L. visus (properly 
appearance, then face in modern Lat.) : 

* Habebat autem visum valde tumefactum 
ac inflatuni ita quod oculis humanis nimis 
horribilis apparebat ’ (Acta Sanctorum, May, 
iv. 337). Fis-d-vis is lit. face-to-face. — 
Der. visage, visiere. 

Visedre, sm. entrails; from L. viscera. — 
Der. visceral, ^ 

VISER, vn. to take aim ; as if from a sup- . 
posed L. visare*, from visus, p.p. of 
videre. — Der. visec (partic. subst.). 

Viser. va. to endorse. See visa. 

Visible, ad/, visible; from L. visibilis.— 
Der. visibiUtd. 

VISIERE, sf. a visor (of helmets). See vis-d- 
vis. 

Vision, sf. vision; from L. visionem.— 
Der. visionnaire. 

Visiter, va. to visit; from L. visitare . — ' 
Der. visite (verbal subst.), visitexa, visit- 
ation. 

Visqueux, adj, sticky, slimy ; from L. 
viscosus. For -osu8*»-etix see § 229. 
— Der. viseositd. 

VISSKR, va. to screw. See vis. — Der. d6- 
visser. 

Visuel, adj. visual; from L. visualis*, 
der. from visus. 
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Vital, adj* vital; from L, vitalis. — Dcr. 

vt/o/iser, vitaVil^ (L. vital it atem). 

VIT£, adj, quick ; adv. quickly ; a word found 
in Fr, documents of the 13th cent. Origin 
uncertain. The O. Fr. vUte seems with great 
probability to connect it with It. av~vixto, 
visto, at hrst sight, then quickly. For loss 
of s see § 148. — Der. vUesse, 

Vitre, sf. glass; from L. vitrtim. Its 
doublet is verre^ q.v. — Der. vitrzge, wVrer, 
vi/rine, i/iVrciix, r/ 7 rifier. 
t Vitriol, sm. vitriol; iiitrod. from It. 
vitriuolo (§ 25). 

Vivace, flrf/. vivacious; from L. vivacem. 

— Der. vivac\t 6 (L. vivacitatenO. 
fVivandier, >»«. a sutler; introd. in 
l6th cent, from It. vivandiere (§ 25). — 
Der. vivandiere. 

t Vivat, inferj. hurrah ! the L. vivat. 
VIVIER, sm. a fishpond ; from L. vivarium. 

For -arium = -/Vr see § 19S. 

Vivifier, va. to quicken; from L. vivifi- 
care. 

Vivipare, adj. (Zool.) viviparous; from 
L. viviparus (found in Apuleius). 

VIVRE, vu. to live; from L. vivere, by 
regular contr. (see § 51) of vivSre to 
viv*re. — Der. vivre (sm.), rei/ivr^, sur- 
vivre. 

t Vizir, srw. a vizier; from Ar. ouazir 
(§ 30 )- — vizirAt. 

Vocabulaire, sm. a vocabulary ; from L. 

vocabularium*, der. from vocabulum. 
Vocal, adj, vocal; from L. vocal is. — Der. 
voco/iser. 

Vocale, sf. a vowel ; from L. vocal is. Its 
doublet is voyelle, q. v. | 

Vocaliser, vn. (Mus.) to vocalise. See 
vocal. — Der. vocalise (verbal subst.), vocal- 
isation. 

Vocif(6rer, vrt. to vociferate; from L. vo- 
ciferari. — Der. vo«/#ratiou. 

VCEU, sm. a vow, prayer; from L. votum. 
For loss of t see § 118; fur c =asti sec 
§ 79. Its doublet is vote, q. v., and vo/o 
in the compound ex-voto. 
fVoguer, vn. to row; introd. in 16th 
cent, from It. vogare (§ 25). — Der. vogue 
(verbal subst,). 

VOICI, prep, see here ! for vois-ci, and there- 
fore compd. of a verb imperat. and an adv. 
See voir and id. 

VOIE, sf. a way; from L. via. For i = oi see 
§ 68, — Der. From Lat. viare comes Fr. 
verb voyer, found in the compds. devoyer, 

. conveyer, envoyer, fourvqyer (q. v.). 


VOILA, prep, see there ! for voiWrlr, cp. void. 
See voir and la, 

VOILE, sm, a veil ; from L. velum, whose 
pi. vela, taken as if it were fern, sing., 
gives us the sf. voile, a sail. For e*oi 
see § 62. — Der. vo/ 7 er (from L, velare), 
voi/ette, dei'0i7er (q. v.), 

VOILE, sf. a sail. See voile 1. — Der. voiVurc, 
vo/ 7 icr, I'Oi/erie. 

VOIR, va. to see ; formerly vt'oir, from L. 
videre. For loss of medial d sec § 1 20 ; 
for i=:<*see § 68 ; ft»r -ere--o/V see § 26;,. 
For later coutr. of veoir to i-o/r, sec niiir, 

VOIRE, adj. truly; from L. vere. l or e- 
oi sec § 62. Its doublet is vrai, (j. v. 

VOIRIE, sf. a commission of public w.iys, .t 
sewer. See voyrr. 

VOISIN, adj. neighbouring ; from L. vicinus. 
For i— 01 sec § 6S ; for soit C -s sec 
§ I2<). — Der. voisincr. i-oi.w/iage, ai-o/o/wer, 
afo/>i;iant. 

VOITURE, sf. a carriage; from L. vectura. 
For ect-*' oit sec § 65. — Der. voiturcr, 
voi/ut'ier. ‘ 

f Voiturin, ^m. a vetturino, driver and 
owner of a travelling-carriage; from It. 
vetturino (§ 2 ^). 

VOIX, sf. voice; from L. vocem. For 0“ 
ot see § for soft c~s~ x sec §§ 

129. 149. 

VOL, sm. flight. See voler I. 

VOL, sm. theft. See voler 2. 

VOLAGE, adj. volatile, fickle; from L. vo- 
laticus (found in Cicero). For -aticus 
— •age see § 201. 

VOLAILLE, sf. poultry, a collective name of 
all farm-yard birds ; from L. volatilia, pi. 
of volatilia. Coluinclla uses the phrase 
‘volatile pecus* for poultry. Volatilia 
contrd. (sec § 51) to volatlia gives vola- 
ille. For assimilation of tl to / see § 168 ; 
for -alia = -a/ 7 /e see § 278. 

Volatile, af(/. volatile ; from L. volatilis. 
— Der. volatiliser, volatilile. 

t Volcan, sm. a volcano ; from It. volcano 
(§ 25). — Der. vfjlcaniquc, volcnniser. 

VOLE, sf. vole (in cards). See vder l. 

VOLER, vn. to fly ; from L. volare. — Der. 
vol (verbal subst. masc.), vole (verbal subst. 
fern.), value (partic. subst.), vohut, volivre, 
volet (the wing, shutter of a window), vol- 
au-vent. 

Voler, va. to steal ; this voler is the same 
with the above, by a change of sense, see 
§ 13, from flying lightly to stcalitig (Littrd). 
The English thieves’ patter could provide a 
parallel. This sense of the word is quite 
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nodcm, not appcwing till the end of the 
16th cent., which preclude* a Lat. origin 
Voni a supposed volarc*, the simple form 
)f ii\volarc, to steal, whence O. Fr. embler, 
ice ernbh'e. — Der. vol (verbal subst.), vo/eur, 
toler\t, 

)LKT, .sw. a shutter. See voler I . 
dieter, vn. to fly, flit; from L. vol it arc. 
Dlition^ .s/. volition; from L. voliti- 
onciii * (a word framed by the Schoolmen; 
from L. vol ere*, see vnulnir). 

^lontaire, (Ulj. voluntary ; from L. vo- 
lii ntar ins. 

^LON'I'K, >/. will ; from L. voluntatem. 
For u - o se e § 9S ; for tatem -tc sec 
§ i.^o. 

)L()NTIKRS, ativ. willingly; from L. vo- 
luntariis. For -arii.s — -/>r, see § 198. 
'Fho final > shews that the word is properly 
a pi. .icons, ^see Hist. (Irani, p. 99). Cp. 
It. volentitn ; vuluntiera represents the L. 
voluntariis, i^ed .idvcrbially. (Littn*.) 
Volte, ,v/. volt, fencing term; introd. 
from 4 t. vdta (§ 25). Its doublet is voiite, 
*]. V, — Dt'i. t>oI/vr, wliencc volte-face (lit. 
turn-face, face-about). 

Vol tiger, «•«. to flutter; introd. from It. 
Vilte^^iare (§ 25). — Dcr. voltige (verbal 
subst,), jW//g'eiir. 

'’olubile, atij. voluble; from I., volubilis. 
7‘olubilit6, sf. volubility; from L. volu- 
bilitatem. 

rolume, >«/. (l) a volume (book); (2) 
volume; from L. volumcn. — Der. volum- 
ineux (L. voluminosus). 

T olupt6, $f. pleasure; from L. voluptatem. 
/"oluptueux, (idj. voluptuous; from L. 
voliiptuosiis. For •osus--fMX see § 
229. 

/olute, f. (Archit.) a volute; from L. 

voluta (in Vitruvius). 

/ornique, adj. vomic, of the mix vomica; 

f. (Med.) vomica; front L. vomica. 
/OMIR, va, to vomit; from L. vomere, by 
change of accent from v6mere to vomdre 
(see Hist. (Irain. p. 133). For e = r see 
§ 59. — Der. vomissement, vowitif, 

7orace, adj, voracious; from L. voracem, 
— Der. vorac \\6 (L. voracitatem). 

/ote, sm, a vote; ironi L. votum. Its 
doublet is vaeu,q.v, — Der. voter (its doublet 
is vouer^ q. v.). 

iTotif, adj. votive; from L. votivus. 
/OTRK, pass, adj, your, yours; formerly 
vast re, front L. vostrum, archaic fornt of 
vestrum (in Ennius). For loss of a see 

§148. 


VOUER, va. to »ow from ▼oUto, ttom 
▼otoa, p.p. of voffw, to row. VoUN 
becomes vouer by lo$ing t, $eef tiy; by 
o » o« see $ 81. Its doublet is voter, q. v. 
— Der. avouer, 

VOULOIR, va. to will, order, wish ; from 
a supposed L. voldre*, formed from 
volo, which survives in the It. volere; 
for -ere = -Ofr see § 263; for d = oir see 
§ 7 ^- 

VOL’S, pers. pron. you ; from L. vos. For 
6 ~ OM see § 8 r . 

VOUSSOIR, >m. an archstone (engineering) ; 
der. from a supposed verb vousser (cp. 
tail loir front t oilier) . Vousser would be from 
L. volutiare *, to bend, vault, der. from 
volutus. Volutiare*, contrd. (see § 53) 
to voFtiare, becomes vousser. For ol = 
ou sec § 137 ,* for -tiare = -ss^r see § 264. 
Front this same verb vousser comes also 
voussure. 

VOUSSURFI, sf. (Archit.) coving. See voiis- 
soir. 

VOGtF), sf. a vault. O. Fr. volte, front L. 
voluta*, volta*, a vault, in medieval Lat. 
texts; der. front volutus. For ol~ou see 
§ 137. Voilte is a doublet of volte, q.v. — 
Der. voiiter. 

VOYAGE, sm. a journey, voyage. Sp. viage. 
It. viaggio, Prov. viatge, from L. viati- 
oum, lit. provisions for a journey, then a 
journey, in F'ortunatus; ‘Deducit dulcem 
per aniara viatica natam.* And a Charter 
of A. D. 1 299 has * Pro viatico quod 
fecimus in Sicilia.’ Viaticum becomes 
voyage : for via- = voy- see voie ; for 
-aticum = see § 201. Voyage is a 
doublet of viatique, q.v. — Der. voyager, 
voyagewr, 

VOYELLE, sf. a vowel; from L. vooalis. 
For passage of medial C intoy see § 129; 
for -ali3 = -e//e sec § 191. Its doublet is 
vocale, q.v. 

VOYER, sm. a trustee of roads; from L. 
viarius, relating to roads. For 1 = oi see 
§ 68; for -arius = -i>r or -ycr see § 198. 

— Der. agent-voy^r, vo/rie (contr. of O. Fr, 
voierie). 

VRAI, adj. true. O. Fr. verai, from Low L. 
verdgUB*, veracious. For loss of atonic e 
see § 52 ; for agsai see § 129. — Der. vrai- 
ment, t/rmsemblable. 

VRAIMENT, adv. truly. See vrai. 

VRAISEMBLABLE, adj. probable. See vrai 
and semhlable. 

VRAISEMBLANCE, sf, probability. See vrai 
and sembler. 
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VRILLE, sf. (Bot.) a tendril, giniblet. Origin tus, losing its medial d (see § 1 20), be- 

uncertain ; perhaps from a supposed L. veri- comes O. Fr. veil. For -utus « see 

cula*, der from verioum*. a spit. ‘ Tria § aoi ; for i=-e see § 68. Ve'u is later 

verica* is found in an inventory dated contrd. to i»fM (‘ee whence the form 

A.D. I3i 8. Vericum is a dim. of veru. vu. For = w seeywwfoi/. 

Vericula. by -icula = -i//e (see § 257), VUE, sf. a view; partic. subst. fern, of voir. 

gives verille *, which is later contrd. to For etymology see vu. 

vrilU^ as O. Fr. verai is contrd. to rroi, see Vulgaire, ad'j. vulgar, common ; >;«. the 

§ 52. But, as Littre points out, the O. Fr. common sort of people: from L. vulgaris. 

word being not vrilUs but t/irV/e, or vhU^ — Der. vM/tforiser, vw/g'oritt*. 

we are led to think that it is from viti- Vtllgate, >/. vulgate ; from L. vulgata^ 

cula, dim. of vitis, a vine : for loss of t (sc. Biblia), properly the accredited, popular 

see § 117 ; for -icula = -eiV/e see § 257. version of Scripture. The n. pi. is taken as 

VU, loc, conj, since; sm. sight; properly the a sing, fern. 

past partic. of i»o/r, q. v. Vu^ in O. Fr. v#*w. Vulnerable, adj. vulnerable ; from L. vul- 
originally vedut. It. veduto^ is from L. n era hi I is. 

vidutus*, a barbarous p. p. of videro: Vuln6raire, adj. vulnerary; from L. vul- 
for these p.p. in -utus see boire. Vidu- nerarius. 


w. 

Wagon, see vagon, | from Engl, warrant (§ 28). Its doublet is 

Walkyrie, s/. the Valkyriur of Scandinavian ' garant^ q. v. 

mythology, the goddesses, Odin’s messen- *|* Whig, sm/. a Whig, a party name derived 
gers, who choose the dead, and lead them 1 originally from western Scotland ; the Engl, 
to Walhalla: from Icel. valkyrja (§ 30). j whig (§ 28). 

Wallon, sm. a Walloon, inhabitant of + Whiskey, sw. whiskey; the English 
southern Belgium; from Low L. wallus a name (§ 28) for the Celtic usquehagh. 
Germanic word, connected with L. Gallus. f Whist, sm. whist; the Engl, whht 
+ Warrant, sm, a warrant, guarantee; (§ 28). 


X. 

Xdn^laale, sf. the exclusion of strangers Xiphias, sm, the sword-fish ; from Gr. 

from a city ; from Gr. ^tvrjKacria, (itpias. 

X^rasie, .*/. dryness ; from Gr. (ijfnaia. Xylographie, sf. xylography (wood cn- 
X6rophag;ie, sf, xerophagy, abstinence graving) ; from Gr. (vKoypatpia. 
from ail but dry fruits (in Church history) ; 
from Gr. ^rfpo<^yia. 


Y. 

V, adv, there. O. Fr. r, originally iv. It. ivi, dicto loco ibi dclegavcrunt, ablatae,’ from 

from L. ibi. In Merov. Lat. ibi takes the a Diploma of Hlotair III, a.d. 664 ; and in a 

sense of illi, illis, *Ipsum monasteriuni Charter of a.d. 883, *Tradimus ibi terrain; 

expoliatum, et oraiies cartae, quas de supra . . . dono ibi decimas.* By b«i/ (see 
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I 113) ibi becomes O. Fr. iv: * In nulla 
iiudha contra Lodliuwig niim li iv er/ 
Voin the Oaths of a.d. 842; i.e. in the 
Lat. of that day, * In nullam adjutant 
jontra Ludovicum non illi ibi ero.* Fi- 
nally iv loses V (See § 141) and becomes i. 
whence y. ! 

iTacht, sm. a yacht; the Engl, yacht 
28). 

ifatagan, .sm. a yataghan; of Turkish 
origin ; Turk, yataghan (§ 30). 

U 5 LE. see hu'hle. 

•CUSE, sf. evergreen oak, holly ; originally 


nice*. It. elce, from L. ilicem, by regular 
contr. (see § 51) of flXcem to il’cem, 
whence e/ce*. Fori=e see § 72. Elc$* 
becomes ielce (for see § 56), then 

ieuse (for soft c = s see § 129, for el=:eu 
see § 157). 

YEUX, sm. pi. eyes. See obU. 

Yole, sf. a yawl. Of Germanic origin, Engl. 
yawl. Germ, ydlle (§ 28). 

Ypr6au, sm. a kind of elm, which grows 
well round Ypres (§ 33). 

t Yucca, sm. (Bot.) a yucca; of American 
origin, see § 32. 


Z. 


Zaill, adj. whole-coloured, dark bay (of 
horses); from It. zaino (§ 23). 

Zani, a zany ; the It. zani (another form 
of Gianni, Giovanni) (§ 25); a word intro- 
duced with Catherine dc Medici in the 16th 
cent. It has since fallen out of use. 
ZAbre, sm. a zebra; of African origin, 
see § 31. 

j^le, stn. zeal; from L. zclus. — Der. ze/e, 
ze/ateur. 

Zenith, stfi, the zenith ; introd. through 
It. zertit (§ 25), from Ar. semt (§ 30). 
j6phyr, sm. a zephyr; from L. zephy- 
rus. 

Z6ro, sm. zero, naught; introd. through 
It. zero (§ 25), from Ar. si/r (§ 30). 
Us doublet is chiffre, q. v. 

'ESI', interject, pish ! bosh ! used to express 
a quick rejection of something said or 
suggested. 

'.ESTE, sm. the membrane which divides a 
nut, orange, etc. ; from L. schistus, divided, 
whence the word conics to mean a division. 
Schiltus becomes zest as schedula be- 


comes ^edule. For i = e see § 72. Us 
doublet is schiste, q. v. 

f Zibeline, sf. sable; from It. zibellino 

(§ 25). 

ZIGZAG, sm. zigzag, an onomatopoetic word ; 

§ 34 i instated from Germ, zickzack 

(§ 27). 

f Zinc, sm. (Met.) zinc; the Germ, zink 
(§ 27). 

Zinzolin. sm. a reddish violet colour; Sp. 
cinzolino (§26) from Ar. djoldjolnn (§ 30). 

Zizanie, sf. tares ; from L. zizania. 

Zodiaque, sm. the zodiac ; from L. zodia- 
cus (found in Aulus Gellius). — Der.zo<//acaI. 

Zone, sf. a zone; from L. zona. 

Zoographie, sf. zoography ; from Gr. ^wov 
and ypapiQ. 

Zoolithe, sm. a zoolite ; from Gr. (wov and 
\i 9 os. 

Zoologie, .f. zoology ; from Gr. (wov and 
\uyot. — Der. soo/o^ique. 

Zioophyte, sm. a zoophyte ; from Gr. fow- 
<f>vTov, i. e. that which is between a plant 
and an animal. 
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Metra Aeschyli Sophoclis Euripidis et Aristophanis. Dc- 
scripta a Guil. Diiidorlio. Accedit CliriMioK'^ia Stcuicu. 1S42. 8v<). 
clothe 5s. 

Anecdota Graeca Oxoniensia. Edidit J. A. Cramer, S.T.P. 
Toini IV. 8 VO. clothe \l, 2s. 

Anecdota Graeca e Codd. MSS. Bibliothecae Rei:iac Pari>ien- 
sis. Kdidit J. xV. Cramer, S.T.P. 'roini iV. Svo. clh/b, il. 2s. 

Apsinis et Longini Rhetoriea. E Codicibus MSS. recensuit 
Joh. Bakius. 1849. Svo. cloib, 5s. 

Aristoteles ; ex rcccnsionc Immaniiclis Bekkcri. Accedunt In- 
dices Sylburgiaiii- Tomi XI. 1S37. i'vo. clofb, 2I. io.<f. 

The volumes (except vol. IX.) may be had separately, price 5s. 6 ti. each. 

Aristotelis Ethica Nicomachea, cx rccen^ionc Immaniicli.s 
Bekkcri. Crown Svo. ebdh^ 55. 

Choerobosei Dictata in Theodosii Canones, nccnon Epimcri‘^mi 
in Psalmos. K Codicibus MhS. edidit Thomas Gaist’ord, S.T.P, Tomi 

III . 1842. Svo. cloth, 15s. 

Demosthenes: ex recensione Guil, Dindorfii. Tomi I, II. Ill, 

IV. 1846. Svo. cloth, il. IS. 

Demosthenes: Tomi V, VI. VII. Annotationcs interpretum. 
1849. 8vo. cloth, i^s. 

Demosthenes: Tomi VIII. IX. Scholia. 1851. Svo. r/o//», loj. 
Harpocrationis Lexicon, cx rcccnsionc G. Dindorlii. Tomi 

11 . 1854. Svo. cloth, IQS. G(l, 

Heracliti Ephesii Reliqxiiae. Recensuit I. Bywatcr, M.A. 
Svo. cloth, price 6s. 

Herculanensium Voluminum Partes II. Svo. loj. 

Homerus: Ilias, cum brevi Annotationc C. G. Ilcynii. Accc- 
duiit Schedia minora. Tomi II. 1834. Svo. cloth, i 

Homerus: Ilias, ex rec. Guil. Dindorfii. 1S56. 8vo. r/ot/j, 5^. 6eJ, 

Homerus : Scholia (Jracca in Iliadcm. Edited by Prof. W. Din- 
dorf, after a new collation of the Venetian MSS. by D. B. Monro, 
M.A., Fellcjw of Oriel Coilege. 

Vols. I. II. Svo. loth, 24s. Vols. III. IV. Svo. cloth, 26s. 
Homerus: Odyssea, cx rec. Guil. Dindorfii. Svo. c/ot/j, 5/. 6ei. 

Homerus : Scholia Graeca in Od) sseam. Edidit GuiJ. Dindorfius. 
Tomi II. 1S55, Svo. cloth, 155. 6r/. 

Homerum, Index in: Seberi. 1780. Svo. c/ot/j, 6s. 6d, 
Oratores Attici cx rcccnsionc Bekkcri : 

I. Antiphon, Andocides, et Lysias. 1822. Svo. cloth, 7s. 

II. Isocrates. 1822. Svo. cloth, Js. 

III. Isacus, Acscliines, Lycurgus,DinarcJius,etc. 1823. Svo. cloth, *js. 
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Scholia Oraeca in Aesdiinem et Isocratem. Edklit G. Dindor- 

this. 1S52. Svo. c/o/Zi, 4i. 

Paroemiograplii Qraeci, quorum pars nunc primum ex Codd. 

MSS. vii!.t^iliir. Ktiidit T. Gaisl'tinl, S.T.P. 1836. Svo. cloth ^ ()d. 

Plato: Tho Apology, with a revised Text and English Notes, 

a of PKitoiiic hJioins, by James Riddel], M.A. 1867. Svo. 

chjth, Ss. (hL 

Plato : Philebus. with a revised Text anci English Notes, by 

Ktlward IVhte, M.A. 1 sOo. Svo. cloth. 7s. (id. 

Plato : Sophistes and Politicus, with a revised Text and Eng- 

li'‘h b\ 1 ^. C.iiiipbeil, M.A. iS66. Svo. clothe iSs. 

Plato : Theaetetus, with a revised Text and English Notes, by 

L. (’ainpbvll, M.A. iS6i. Svo. clothe 

Plato : The Dialogues, translated into English, with Analyses 
and Iiiiroduciions, b}^ B. Jowett, M.A., Regius Professor of Gieck. 
A tterv Kdition in 5 volumes^ medium Svo. cloth, 3/. los. 

> 

Plato : Index to. Compiled for the Second Edition of Pro- 
k’f‘-or jowclt'b Tr.inslatioii of the Dialogues. By Evelyn Abbott, M.A., 
Fellow and Tutor of B.illiol College. Demy Svo. faper covers, 2s. (yd, 

Plato: The Republic, \\ith a revised Text and English Notes, 

by li. jowett, M.A., Regius Professor of Greek. Demy Svo. Preparing, 

Plotinus. Kdidit F. Greuzer. Tomi III. 1835. 4to. i/. 8/. 

Stobaei Florilegium. Ad MSS. fidcni emendavit et supplevit 

T. Gai.‘*ford, S.T.P. Toiiii IV, Svo. cloth, ll. 

Stobaei Eclogarum Physicaruin et Ethicarum libri duo. Ac- 

cedit Hier(»clis ('oinmeutarius in aiirea canuiiia Pythagorcorum. Ad 

M. SS. Cod<l. receiisuit T. (Jaisford, S.T.P. Tomi 11 . Svo. cloth, J is. 

Thucydides: History of the Peloponnesian War, translated 
into Knglidi by B, Jowcll, M.A., Regius Professor of Greek. 
Jn the J*rc>s. 

Xenophon: ITistoria Oracca, cx rcccnsione et cum annotatio- 

iiibus L. Diudorlii. Second Edition, 1852. Svo. cloth, lO>. 6f/. 

Xenophon : P'xpeilitio Cyri, cx rec. et cum annotatt. L. Din- 

dorlii. Second Edition, 1S55. Svo. cloth, lOs.Gd, 

Xenophon: Institutio Cyri, cx rcc. ct cum annotatt. L. Din- 

<b)ilii. 1857. Svo. cloth, 10s, 6d, 

Xenophon: IMemorabilia Socratis, cx rcc. ct cum annotatt. L. 

Diiiiiorfii. 1862. Svo. cloth, •js, 6d, 

Xenophon : Opuscula Politica Equestria ct Vcnatica cum Arri- 
ani Libello tie Veiiatioiie, ex rec. et cum annotatt. L. Diudorlii. 1S66. 
Svo. cloth, lOs. 6t/. 
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TUE HOLY aCRirrUllEti, Src. 

The Holy Bible in the cjrlir^t Vt’r^i(>n<, ni:ulc fnm) the 

L.i!h\ Vu!i;.itc bv Juiiti \^’\rlttlv *inti his nhltti t*\ the A'n, 

J. .n«tl Sir F. NLi.iticii. 4 vol>. i'';o. roy.;/ 41#*. t 7 o/i\ j/. 

The INew Testament in Kn^rlK^h, accordini^' to the Wrsion hy 

John Wvt'VuU*. .ihtnit A.p. 1 ,^So, ami Rcvivfil l»y joIi:s Piiivcv, .lixiut 
A.P. Rtlrin^ed jrrjin the tdu,vt. With Introilm m .11 .im >1 Cilos^.iry 

by W. W. Sk«..it, M.A. Kxtra Ic.ip. Svo. cUjth^ Tis. yust l‘ubliditd. 

The Holy Bible: an exact reprint, page for page, of tlte Author- 

ized Version published in the year 1611. Demy ^to. half hnund, il. is. 

Vetus Testamentum Qraece cum Variis r.cctionihus. Kdi- 
tiuiiem a R. llohncs, S.T.P. inchoatam couliiiuavit J. Parsons, S.T.H. 
Tf'mi*V. 179S-1S27, folio, 7/. 

Vetus Testamentum ex Versione Septuaginta Intcrpreturn 
secumlum cvtinpl.ir V'aticanum Roiiiae eflitiiiii. Accedit potior v.irietas 
Codicis Alexandrini. Tumi III. Edilio Altera. iNino. cloth., iS.v. 

Origenis Hexaplorum quae supersunt; sive, Vctc'riim Inter* 
pretum Graecorum in totum Vetus Testamentum Krajpnenta. Kdidit 
Frldericus Field, A.M. i vols. 1S67-1874. 4to. cloth^ 5/. 5s. 

Ijibri Psalmorum Versio antiqua I.atina, cum Paraph rasi 

Anglo-Saxonica, Kdidit B. Thorpe, F, A. S. 1835. 8vo. cloth, los. hd, 

Ijibri Psalmorum Versio antiqua Gallica c Cod. IMS. in llibl, 

Bodleiami ad.servato, ima cum Versione Metrica aliisijue MonimiLiitis 
pervclustis. Nunc primum dcscripsit et edidit Franciscus Alicliul, Phil. 
Doct. i860, Svo. cloth, I os. 6 d. 

liibri Prophetarum Majorum, cum Lainentationihus Jerc- 
niiae, in Dialecto Linguae Acgyptiacae Memphilica '>eii Coptica. Kdiilit 
cum Versione Latina H. Tattam, S.T.P, I'oini If. 1S52. Svo. cloth, I'js. 

liibri duodecim Prophetarum Minorum in Ling. Aegypt. 

vulgo Coptica. Kdidit il, Tattam, A.M. 1S36. Svo. cloth, S.s. 6 d. 

Hovum Testamentum Graece. Anticiuissimonim Codicum 
Textus in ordine paralltio dispositi. Accedit collatio Oxlicis Sinailici. 
Edidit E. H. Hanse S.T.B, Tomi III. 1864. Svo. bnl/ morocco, 
2I. 12s. 6 d. 

Wovum Testamentum Graece. Acccdunt pxirallchi S. Scrip- 
turae loca, iiccnoii vetus capituloruin iiotatio et camnies Knsehii. Kdiiiit 
Carolus Lloyd, S.T.P.K., neciioii Kpiscoptis Oxoniensis. iSino. cloth, 3A. 
The same on wonting paper ^ ^vith large margin, cloth, ro.f. hd, 

Novum Testamentum Graeco juxta lixcmplar iMillianuin. 

iSrno. cloth, 2s. 6rL 

The same on ^writing paper, fiuith large margin, cloth, 9 j, 

Hvangelia Sacra Graece. fcap. Svo. limp, is. 6d. 
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The New Testament in Oreek and English. Edited by 

h. (.‘aril well, I). 17. 2 vols. 1837* crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 

Novum Testamontum Coptiee, cura D, Wilkins. 1716. 4to. 

cloth, I2s. ()tl. 

Evangeliorum Vereio Qothica, cum Interpr. et Annott. E. 
Ikijzelii. Kilitlii, et Gram. (joth. praernisit, E. Lye, A.M. 1 759. 4to. 
cloth, I 2 S. 61L 

Diatessaron ; sive Ilistoria Jcsu Christi cx ipsis Evangclistarum 

vcrl)is aptc dispositis conlccta. Kd. J. White. lSs,5. 121110. cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Canon Muratorianus. The earliest Catalogue of tlie Books of 

the Nt w 'restairiLMit. Edited with Notes and a Eaoirnile oi the MS. in 
the Library at Milan, by S.P. Tregellcs, LL.D. 186S. 410. 

cloth, lOi. ()d. 

The Five Books of Maccabees, in English, with Notes and 

Illii'^tr.itioiis by Henry Cotton, D.C.L. 1833. 8vo. cloth, los. 6d, 

Horae Hebraicae et Talmudicae, a J. IJghtfoot. A ne^ 

Edition, by R. CLtiidell, M.A. 4 vols. 1S59. Svo. cloth, il. is, 

I 

FATHERS OF THE CHURCH, &c. 

liitvirgibs, Eastern and Western : being a Reprint of the I'exts, 
cither tnigin.il or translated, of the niobt representative Liturgies of 
tile CIiuToh, from various sources. Edited, with liitroductlou, Notes, 
and a Liturgical GIt)>s:iry, by C. E. Hammond, M.A. Crown 8vo. cloth, 
io,s. (ul. 

An Appendix to the above. Crown Svo. paper covers^ is, 6d, 

Athanasius: Tltc Orations of St. Athanasius against the Arians. 
With an Account of his Life. By William Bright. D.D., Regius Professor 
of E^cclesiastical Histtny, Oxford. Crown Svo. cloth, cjs. 

The Canons of the First Four General Councils of Nicaea, 

Con>tantinople, Ephesus, and (^lialcedon. Crown Svo. cloth^ 2s, 6d, 

Catenae Graecorum Patrum in Novum Testamentum. Edidit 

J. A. Cramer, S.T.P. Tomi VIII. 1S38-1844. Svo. cloth, 2I, 45. 

dementis Alexandrini Opera, ex rcccnsionc Guil. Dindorfii. 

Tomi IV. 1S69. Svo. cloth, 3/. 

Cyrilli Archicpiscopi Alexandrini in Xll Prophetas. Edidit 

I*. E. J’nsey, A.M. Tomi 11. 1868. Svo. cloth, 2I, 2s, 

Cyrilli Archicpiscopi Alexandrini in D. Joannis Evangelium. 
Acccdunt Eragmeiita Varia neciion Traclatus ad 'riberiiiiii Diacouum Duo. 
Edidit po.st Anbertuiii P. E. Piisey, A.M. Tomi HI. Svo. cloth, 21 , 5s. 

Cyrilli Archicjiiscopi Alexandrini Commentarii in Lucae Evan- 
gclium quae siiperMiiil Syriacc. E MSS. apud Miis. Britan, edidit R. 
Payne Smith, A.M. 1S38. 4to. cloth, 1/. 2S. 

The same, translated by R. Payne Smith, IM.A. 2 vols. 1859* 

Svo. cloth, I4.S’. 
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SSphraemi Ssrri, RabiiUie Episcopi Edessoni, Ralaci, alioriinujiu*. 
('>pcra Selccta. K Cotld. Syriacis MSS. in Musco Hritanniro i*t 
theca Hodlciana asservatis primus edidit J. J. Oi'crlnck. iSr»5. Svo. 
clotl\ 1 7 . IS. 

Susebii Pamphili Evangclicac Praeparationi^? TJbri XV. Ad 
Codd. MSS. recensuit T. Ckiisford, S.T.P. Toini IV. 
doth., i 7 . los. 

Susebii Pamphili Evangelicac Dcinonstrationis Tdbri X. Rc- 

ceusiiit T. Gaisford, S.T.P. Tonii 11 . 1S52. Svo. cloth. 15s. 

liUsebii Pamphili contra Ilicroclcm ct Marccllinn Libri. Rc- 

censiiil T. Gaisford, S.'P.P. 1S52. Svo. cloth. 7s. 

Eusebius’ Ecclesiastical History, according to the text of 
lUirloii. With an Iniroduction by Willi.ini Bright, D.D. Crown Svo. 
doth. Ss. 6f/. 

Eusebii Pamphili Hist. Eccl. : Annotationes Variorum. 

Toiiii II. 1S42. Svo. clothj 17s. 

Evagrii Historia Ecclcsiastica, ex recensione H.Valcsii, 18.^4. 

Svo. cloth, 4s. 

Ireiiaeus: The I'hird Book of St, Irenaeus, Bishop of Lyons, 
against Heresies. With .shf/rt Notes, and a Glossaiy. By H. Deane, 
B.D., Fellow of St. John’s College, Oxford. Crowm Svo. cloth, (ui, 

Origenis Philosophumena ; sive omnium Haercsium Kefiitatio. 
K Codice Parisino nunc prinuim edidit Kminanuel Miller. 1851. Svo. 
clotb^ I os. 

Patrum Apostolicorum, S. dementis Romani, S. fgnatii, S. 
Polycarpi, quae supersunt. Kdidit Guil. Jacobson, S.T.P.R, Toini 11 . 
Fourth Edition, 1863. Svo, clothe l/. is. 

Heliquiae Sacrae secundi terliique saeruli. Recensuit IM. J. 

Routh, S.T.P. 7 'omi V. Second Edition, 1S46-184S. iSvo. cloth, il. s*. 

Scriptorum Ecclesiasticorum Opuscula. Recensuit IM. J. 
Routh, S.T.P. Toini II. Third Edition, iS^cS. Svo. cloth, lOs. 

Socratis Scholastici Historia FLcclesiastica. CJr. ct Lat. I£didit 

R. Hussey, S.T.B. Tomi HI. 1853. Svo. cloth, J^s. 

Socrates’ Ecclesiastical History, according to the Text of 
Hussey. With an Bitroductioii by William Bright, D.I). Crown Svn. 
cloth, 7.S. 6r/, 

Sozomeni Hi.storia PZccIcsiastica. Edidit R. Hussey, S.T.B. 
Tomi HI. 1839. Svo. cloth, 155. 

Theodoreti Ecclesiasticac Ili.storiae Libri V. Recensuit T. 

Gaisford, S.'P.P. 1854. Svo. cloth, (id. 

Theodoreti Graccarum AfTcctioniim Ciiratio. Ad (bodices IMSS. 

recensuit T. Gaisford, S.T.P. 1839. Svo. cloth, /s. Cul. 

Howling (J.G.) Nolifia Scriptorum SS. Patrum aliorumque vi't. 
Kcclcs. Mon. quae in (\>Ilertir»nibiis Anf'cdfitoruin pf»st anniuii ('bristi 
MDCC. in liiceni editis coiitincntur. 1*839. Svo. cloth, 4*. 6t/, 
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ECCLESIASTICAIj history, BIOOEAPHY, &c. 

Baedae His tori a Ecelesiastica. P'ditcd, with English Notes 

by (j. H. M<ibcrly. M.A. 1869. crown 8vo. clothe los. 

Bingham’s Antiquities of the Chnstian Church, and other 

Woilis. 10 ^ols. 1855. Svo. chtth^ 3s. 

Bright (W., D.D.). C^liapters of Early English Church History. 

^vu. ir/r,/;/, 1 2^. 

Burnet's History of the Reformation of the Church of Eng- 
land. A ucvj KditVhu. C.'arefully revised, and ihe Records collated 
vitli iIjc original',, by N. Pocock, M.A. 7 vol:. Svo. 4/. 4s. 

Burnet's Life of Sir M. Hale, and Fell’s Life of Dr. Hammond. 

I1S56. sm.ill Svo. c/ulbt 2s. 6 d. 

Cardwell's Two Books of Common Prayer, set forth by 
autl.oriiy in tlfc Rei‘^11 of King Kdv.'ard VI, conjpared '.vith each other. 
Third F.dit:<in. 1852. Svo. clothe 7 ^* 

Cardwell's Documentary Annals tvf the Reformed Church of 
Piiplaiul; bring a ColUclion of Injunctions, Declarations. Orders, Arti- 
< Icft (u* Inquiry, See. from 1546 to 1716. 2 V{'ls. 1S45. Svo. clothe iSs, 

Cardwell's History of Conferences on the Book of Common 

Pr.iyci Iruia 155 1 to 1690. Third Editicn, 1S49. ^^o^**^* "iS.^d, 

Councils and Ecclesiastical Documents relating to Great 
ihil.iin and li eland, lulitcd, after Spelman and Wilkins, by A. W. 
Hadtlan, P.D., and William Stubbs, M.A., Regius Professor of Modern 
Hiitrrv. (\\f<n(i. Vols. J. and III. Medium S\o, cloth, each i/. is. 

Vol. II. P:ut I. Medium Svo. cloth, lOs. 61/. 

Vm). II. Partly. Church of frebnd ; Memorials of St. Patrick. <tijf 
covers. 3s. 67 . 

Formularies of Faith .set forth by the King’s Authority during 

the K« i;',n of Henry Vlll. 1S56. Svo. cloth, ^s. 

Fuller s Church History of Britain. Edited by J. S. Brewer, 

M.A. 6 vols. 1S45, Svo. cloth, i/. 19s. 

Gibson’s Synodus Anglicana. Edited by E. Cardwell, D.D, 

1854. Svo. cloth, 6a'. 

Hussey’s Rise of the Papal Power traced in three Lectures. 

Second KdiUott, 18O3. fcap. Svo. cloth, ^s.Cid. 

Inett’s Originos Anglicanac (in continuation of Stillingfleet). 

Kdited by J. Griffiths, M.A. 3 vols. 1855. Svo. cloth, 15s. 

John, Bibiiop of Ephesus. The Third Part of his Ecclesias- 
tical History, flii Syn.ic.'J Now first edited by William Curcton, 
M.A. *S;S5. 4t«. cloth, 1/. 12*'. 

The same, translated by R. Payne Smith, M.A. 1S60. Svo. 
cloth, los. 
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Knight's Life of Dean Golet. 1S23. Svo. cloth, 7/. f»^/. 

Xie Neve's Fasti Kcck\siac Anglicanae. Correett-d mul I'fjntifiurd 
from 1715 '^53 i-'V f* t)uthis Harily. 3 vdU. Svti. chdU, vl. l.s. 

Noelli (A. 'I Catecliismus sivc priina institiitio ili^ripliinujiic 
Pict.'ilis Clirisli.in.ic Latinc explicata. Palilio nuva cura Ciuil. Jact b^on, 
A.M. 1S44. Svo. clotb^ 5^.61/. 

Prideaux's Connection of Sacred and Profane History. 2 vols, 
1851. Svo. cloth., I os. 

Primers put forth in the Reign of Henry VIII. iS.}S. Svo. 
cloth., 

Hecords of the Reformation. The Divorce, 1527 — 15 53- 

Mo>tly now for the hr'.t time punted from MS>. in tlie liiiti.^h Mn'ii iiiM 
and otlier Lii>rari<.s. Collected and arranged by N. l*oco».k, M.A. 
2 vols. Svo. cloth, ]/. 1 6s. 

Reformatio Liegiim Eeclesiasticarum. The Rcfornialion of 
KccUsia-stical Laws, as attempted in tlic reign«i of Henry VIll. K(i\N;nii 
VI, and Elizabeth. Edited by E. CanUvell, D.D. iSfiO. Svo. cloth, 
6s. Cid. 

Shirley’s (W. W.) Some Account of the Cliurch in the Apostolic 
Age. Second Edition, 1S74, leap, Svo. cloth, 3". 6</. 

Shuckford’s Sacred and Profane History connected (in con- 
tinuation of Prideaux). 2 vols. 184S. Svo. cloth, 10s. 

Stillingfleet's Origincs Britannicac, with Tdoyd’s Historical 
Accfiunt of Church Government. Edited by T. P. Ihuilin, M.A. 2 vols 
1842. Svo. cloth, I os. 

Stubbs's (W.) Registrum Sacrum Anglicaniim. An attempt 
to exhibit the course of Episcopal Succes-sion in Englaiul. 183S. small 
4to. cloth, 8s. Cid. 

Strype’s Works Complete, witli a (lencral Index. 27 vols. 
1821—1843. 8vo. cloth, 7/. 13.S. (id. Sold se]).ir.ilcly as follows: — 

Memorials of Cranmer. 2 vols. 1840. Svo. doth, i is. 

Life of Parker. 3 vols. 1828. Svo. doth, i6s. (id. 

Life of Grindal. j82I. Svo. doth, 5J. CmI. 

Life of Whitgift. 3 voLs. 1822. Svo. doth, i6s. (id. 

Life of Aylmer. 1820. Svo. doth, 5J. (d. 

Idfc of Ghekc. 1821. Svo. doth, 5s. (d. 

Life of Smith. 1820, Svo. doth, $s. 6d. 

Ecclesiastical Mcinr)rials. 6 vols. 1822. Svo. doth, t/. 

Annals of the Reformation. 7 vols. Svo. doth, 2/. 3J. 6d. 

General Index. 2 vols. 1828. Svo. doth, iis. 

Syllogo Confessionum .suh tcinpus Rcforniandac Ecclesiac edi- 
tarum. Subjiciiintnr Cafccijisinus Heideibcrgen.sis ct Caiionc^ S^nodi 
Dordrcchtaiiae. 1827. Svo. cloth. Si. 
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SSKOIjISH THEOIiOOir. 

Beveridge’s Discourse upon the XXXIX Articles. ‘The third 

annl U tt Kditifm. cloth, ^s. 

Bilson on llu? l^crpetual Gf)vcrnincnt of Christ’s Church, with a 
Hiugr;ii»hical Notice by R. Eden, M.A. 1842. 8vo. cloth, 4s. 

Biscoe’s Hoyle Lectures on the Acts of the Apostles. 1840. 8vo. 
cloth, ijs. (id. 

Bull's Works, with Nelson’s Life. By E. Burton, D.D. A 
new Kdtt'ton, 1 S46. S vols. 8vo. cloth, 2I, tjs. 

Burnet's Kxjiosilion of the XXXIX Articles. 8vo. cloth^ 7J. 

Burton's (tMwiird) 'restiinonies of the Antc-Nicenc Fathers to 
tile Divinity of C iitist. Second Edition, 1S29. 8vo. cloth, *15. 

Burton's (M<l\\\u*<l) Teslimonies of the Ante-Nicene Fathers to 
the Docirinc of the Trinity and of the Divinity of the Holy Ghost. 
18 8v«». cloth, 3.V. 61/. 

Butler's Works, with an Index to the Analogy. 2 vols. 1874. 

• 8’'<». cloth, J is. 

Butler’s Sermons. 8vo. cloth^ ss. CuL 

Butler's Analogy of Religion. 8vo. cloth, 5J. 6d. 

Chandler's Critical History of the Life of David. 1853. 8vo. 

cloth, 8s. 6d. 

Chillingworth’s Works. 3 vols. 1S38. 8vo. cloth, i/. is.Od. 
Clergyman's Instructor. Sixth Editioji, 1855. 8vo. r/o//j, 6j, 6//, 

Comber's Ckuujianion to the Temple ; or a Help to Devotion in 
tlic use of the Coniinon Prayer. 7 vols. 1S41. 8vo. cloth, ll, 115 . 6 c/. 

Cranmer's Works. C'ollectcd and arranged by H. jenkyns, 
M.A., Fellow of Oriel College. .|. vols. 1S34. 8vo. cloth, i/. lOs. 

Enchiridion Theologicum Anti-Romanum. 

Vol. 1 . Jcrciny Taylor's Dissuasive from Popery, and Treatise on 
the Real Presence. 1S52. 8vo. cloth, S.^. 

Vol, II. Harrow on the Supremacy of the Pope, with his Discourse 
on the Unity of the Church. 1852. 8vo. cloth, 75.6c/. 

Vol. III. Tracts selected from Wake, Patrick, Stillingllect, Clagett, 
and others. 1837. 8vo. cloth, lis. 

[Pell’s] Paraphrase and Annotations on the F'pistles of St. Paul. 
1832. Svo. cloth, *js. 

Greswell’s TIarmonia Evangelica. Fifth Edition, 1856. Svo. 
cloth, 9.S. f)i/. 

Greswell's Prolegomena ad Harmoniam Evangclicam. 1840. 
Svo. cloth, 9s. 61/. 

GresweU’s Dissertations on the Principles and Arrangement 
of a Harmony of the Gospels. 5 vols. 1837* Svo. cloth, 3/. 3s. 
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Hall’s (Bp.) Works. A Edition^ by Philip Wyntcr, D.D. 

lO vols. 1863. 8 VO. cloth f 3/. 3s. 

Hammond^s Paraphrase and Annotations on the New Testa- 
ment. 4 vols. 1S45. Svo. cloib^ iL 

Hammond's Paraphrase on the Book of Psalms. 2 vols. 1850. 
Svo. cloth y lOs. 

Heurtley's Collection of Greeds. 1858. 8vo. cloth, 6 s, 6 d, 

Homilies appointed to be read in Churches. Edited by J. 
Gritliths. M.A. 1859. •js, 6 d. 

Hooker's Works, with his Life by Walton, arranged by John 
Keble, M.A. Sixth Edition^ 1874. 3 vols. 8* 0. clothe il.\is, 6 d. 

Hooker's Works; the text as arranged by John Kcblc, M.A. 
2 vols. Svo. cloth., I is. 

Hooper's (Bp. George) Works. 2 vols. 1855. 8vo. cloth, 8j. 
Jackson's (Dr. Thomas) Works. 12 vols. 8vo. clo/h, 3/. 6 s. 
Jewel’s Works. Edited by R. W. Jelf, D.D. 8 vols. 1S47., 

8 VO. clothi il. 105 . 

Patrick’s Theological Works. 9 vols. 1859. Svo, cloth, i/. u. 

Pearson’s P-xposilion of the Creed. Revised and corrected by 
K. Burton, D.D. Sixth Edition, 1S77. Svo. cloth, los. 6 d. 

Pearson's Minor Theological Works. Now first collected, with 
a Memoir of the Author, Notes, and Index, by Kdvvard Churton, M.A. 

2 vols. 1844. Svo. cloth, 105 . 

Sanderson’s Works. Edited by W. Jacobson, D.D. 6 vols. 

1.S54. Svo. cloth, \l. los. 

Stanhope’s Paraphrase and Comment upon the Epi.'^tles and 
Goitjjcis. A new Edition, 2 vols. 1S51. Svo. cloth, ioa. 

Stillingfleet’s Origines Sacrae. 2 vols. 1837, Svo. cloth, 9J. 

Stilling fleet *3 Rational Account of the (Grounds of Protestant 
Religion ; being a vindication of Abp. Laud's Relation of a Cotii'crtnct, 
See. 2 vols. 1844. Svo. cloth, I Os. 

Wall’s Ili^triry of Infant Baptism, with Gale’s Reflccf ions, and 
Wall’s i^elenee. A new Edition, by Henry CoIUjii, D.C.L. 2 vids. 
lS 6 i. Svo. cloth, \l. Is. 

Waterland’s Works, with Life, by Bp. Van .Mildcrt. A nc7o 

Ed/tion, with copious Ind<-,ve'>. 6 vols. I S3 7. Svo. cloth, 2I. I Is. 

Waterland’s Review of the J^fictrine of the Eucljarist, with a 
PrcT;i<e by the present Bishop of London. iSfiiS. crown Svo. cloth, 
6 s. 6 d. 

Wheatly’s Illustration of the Book of Common Prayer. A 
new Edition, 1.S46. Svo. cloth, ^.s. 
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Wyolif. A Catalogue of the Original Works of John Wyclif, by 

W. W. Shirley, D.D. 1865. 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6A 

Wyclif. Select English Works. By T. Arnold, M.A. 3 vols. 

1871. 8 VO. clothe 2/. 2s. 

Wyclif. Trialogiis. H^ith the Supplement no^ Jirst edited* By 
(jotth.'ird Lecliler. 1869. 2>\o. cloth, 145. 

ENQUESH HISTORICAIi AND DOCUMENTARY 

WORKS. 

British Barrows, a Record of the Examination of Sepulchral 
MouikIs in various purls of Knglund. By William Grcenwell, M.A., 
F.S.A. 'rosjt-llier with Description of Figures of Skulls, General 
Ri murks on I’reliistoric Crania, and an Appendix. By George Rolleston, 
iM.D., F.R.S Medium 8vo., cloth, 25s. 

Two of the Saxon Chronicles parallel, with Supplementary 

Kxiructs from the Others. Kdited, with Introduction, Notes, and a 
Glossarial Index, byj. Earle, M.A. 1865. 8vo. cloth, i6s. 

• Magna Carta, a careful Reprint. Edited by W. Stubbs, M.A., 

Regius Professor of Modern History. IN68. 4I0. stitched, is, ^ 

Britton, a 'Ereatise upon the Common Law of England, com- 
po.scd by order of King Edward I. The French I'ext carefully revised, 
with ail English Translation, Introduction, and Notes, by F, M. Nichols, 
M.A. 2 vols. 1S65. royal 8vo. cloth, il. i6s’. 

Burnet's History of His Own Time, with the suppressed Pas- 

sages and Notes. 6 vols, 1*833. 8vo. cloth, 2/. los. 

Burnet's History of James II, with additional Notes. 1852. 

8 VO. cloth, 9s. 6if. 

Carte's I-ife of James Duke of Ormond. A ?ieciv Editioti, care- 
fully rompured with the original MSS. 6 vols. 1851. Svo. cloth, i/. 5s. 

Casauboni Ephemerides, cum praefatione et notis J. Russell, 

S.'r. P. Toini II. 1850. Svo. cloth, 13s. 

Clarendon’s (Kdw. Karl of) History ol the Rc!)eI!ion and Civil 
W'ars in Englainl. Tt) which are subjoiiR-d the Notes r»f Bishop War- 
hurton. 7 voh. 18^9. medium Svo. cloth, 2I. IOa. 

Clarendon's (Kdw. Earl of) History of the Rebellion and Civil 
Wurb in England, 7 vols. 1839, iSnio. cloth, ll. is. 

Clarendon's (b'dw. Earl of) History of tJtc Rebellion and Civil 
Wuis in England. Also His Life, written hy Himself, in which is in- 
cluded a (’’ontinuatioii of his History of the Grand Rebellion. With 
copious .nile-xes. In one volume, royal Svo. 1S42. cloth, ll. 2S. 

Clarendon's (Kdw. Earl of) Life, including a Continuation of 
his History. 2 vols. 1857. medium Svo. cloth, ll. 2s. 

Clarendon's (Kdw. Earl of) Life, and Continuation of his His- 

tory. 3 vols. 1827. Svo. cloth, i6s.6d. 
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Calendar of the Clarendon State Papers, preserved in tlie 

Bovilci.iii 1-ihr.iry. In three volumes. 

Vol. I. FrtMii i5-*3 to J.iiiuary 16.19. cloth,, iN>. 

Vol. II. Fn*m 1649 to 1634. 8vt>. cloth. i6>. 

Vol. III. From 1635 ^657. Svo. cloth,, I4i'. 

Calendar of Charters and Polls preserved in tiic Bodleian 
Library. Svo. doth. i/. i 6(/. 

Freeman’s (E. A.) History of the Xt>rinan Conquest of Kn^land : 

its Causes and Rt■^uh^. In Six Vulume^>. vS\o. cloth, 5/. 9'. (nl. 

Vids. I-ll toc^cthcT, 1/. itL. Vols. Ill-V, 1/. i>'. each. 

Vol. VI. ludev. Svo. doth, lOs. (ul. 

Lloyd's Prices of Corn in Oxford, 1583-1830. Svo. se-wetl, u. 

IiUttrell's (Xarci.ssus) Diary. A Brief Historical Relation ot 

State Allairs, 167S-1714. 6 vols. 1S57. Svo. cloth, 1/. 4s. 

May's Hi.story of the Lung Parliament. 1854. Svo. cloth^ 6j. 6^/. 

Pogers’s History of Agriculture and Prices in England, A.l>. 

l.?59-i400. 2 vols. itS66. Svo. cloth, 2I, 2 s. 

Sprigg’s England’s Recovery; being the History of the Army 

under Sir Thomas Fairfax. A new edition. 1S54. Svo, cloth, Gs. 

Whitelock’s Alemorials of English Affairs from 1625 to t66o. 
4 vols. 1853. Svo. cloth, ll. lOs. 

Protests of the Lords, including those which have been 

expunged, from 1624 to 1874; with Historic.il Inlt odnclion'J. Edited 
by James E. Thorold Rogers, M.A. 3 vols. Svo. cloth, 2I. 2.s. 

Enactments in Parliament, specially concerning tlu* UnivcMsi- 
ties of (>.xf«>rd and Cambridge. Collected an<l arranged by J. firilliths. 
M.A. 1 869. Svo. cloth, 12.S. 

Ordinances and Statutes [for Colleges and Halls] framed or 
approved by the Oxford University Conunissioners. 1S63. Svo. chdb, 
I2S. — Sold separately ( ,ccpt for Exeter, All Souls, lir.isenose, and 
Corpus), at is. each. 

Statuta Universitatis Oxoniensis. 1879. Svo. cloth, 5s. 

The Student’s Handbook to the University and Colleges 

ot Oxlord. Fifth Edition. 1879. Fixtra fcap. 8vu. cloth, 2s.Gd. 

Index to Wills proved in the Court of the Chancellor of the 
University of Oxford, &c. Compiled by J. Griilitli*,, M.A. 1862. 
royal Svo. cloth, 3.S. Gd. 

Catalogue of Oxford Graduates from 1659 to 1850. 1851, 

Svo. cloth, Is, Gd, 
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CHKONOIiOaY, OEOGRAPHY, &c. 

Clinton 3 Fasti Helleniel. The Civil and Literary Chronology 
.)l (i,„„ tl.u LVIih 10 ihtt CXXllIrd Olympiad. Third edition, 

410. clothe il. 145.6^/. 

Clinton s Fasti Ilellenici. The Civil and Literary Chronology 
(Jl (hL-fco, iVniii tilt; CXXlVth Olympiad to the Death of Angustiis. 
Stcrmtl edition, 1 85 1. 4I0. cloth, ll, I 2 s, 

Clinton's Epitome of the Fa^ti IFcllcnici. Svo. cloth, 6 s. 6 d. 
Clinton s Fasti Eomani. The Civil .ind Literary Chronology 
«)i K«>imc aiid f?on^t.iiiliiU)plc*. from the Death of Aiignslus to the Death 
ni lIcraciiiL't. 2 vols. l S45, 1850. 410. cloth, 9s. 

Clinton's Epitome of the Fasti Romani. 1S54. Svo. cloth, 7^. 
Cramer's Geograjihical ami Historical Description of Asia 
Minor. 2 vols. 1832. Svo. cloth, I is. 

Cramer’s Map of Asia Minor, 15J. 

Cramer's Map of Ancient and Modern Italy, on two sheets, 15J. 
, Cramer s Description of Ancient Greece. 3 vols. 1828. Svo. 
cloth, 16 s. C^d, 

Cramer's Map of Ancient and Modern Greece, on tw^o sheets, 15J, 
GreswelFs Fasti Temporis Gatholici. 4 vols. Svo. cloth, 2L loj. 
Oreswcll’s Tables to Fasti, 4 to., and Introduction to Tables, 
tSvo. cloth. 1 5.S’. 

Greswell's Origines Kalcndaria* Italicoe. 4 vols. Svo. cloth, 2/. is, 
GreswelFs Origincs Kalendariie Hcilenica'. 6 vols. 1862. 

Svo. cloth, 4/. 4s. 

MATHEMATICS, PHYSICAL SCIBHCB, See. 

Arehimedis (piae siipcrsunt omnia cum Eiitocii commentariis 
cx rociMi.siouc Joscplii Torcili, cum nova verhionc Laiiiiu. 179 ^- folio. 
cloth, ll. 5.V. 

Bradley’s Miscellaneous Works and Correspondence. With an 
Accoiml of Harriot’s Astronomical Papers. 1S32. 410. cloth, I'js. 
Rc^hictioii of Hradlcy’s Observations by Dr. lliisch. 1S3S. 410. cloth, 3'‘- 
Astronomical Observations made at the Fniversity Obser- 
v.it<n'V, Oxford, under the* direction of C. Prilch.inl, M. A. No. l. 
Royal Sv4>. ^uiprr covert^, Gd, 

A Treatise on the Hinetic Theory of Gases. By Henry 
W illiam W^usoll, M.A., forme*rly Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
1S76 Svo. cloth, 3s. 6f/. 

A TreoXise on the Application of Generalised Coordinates 
!o ilu- Kinetics i)t a Alateiial System, hy 11 . W. Watson, M.A., aial 
S. H. IJnrbiiry, M.A. 8vo. cloth, 6s. 

Rigaud's (correspondence of Scientific Men of the 17th Century, 
with 'I'.ibic of Contents by A. dc Morgan, and Index by the Rev. J. 
Kig:sud. M.A., Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford, z vols. 1 841 -1862. 
Svo. cloth, 184. Oi/. 
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Treatise on Infinitesimal Calculus. By Bartholomew Price, 

M.A.. F.R.S., Professor of Natural Philosophy, Oxford. 

Vol. I. DiiVcrential Calculus. Second Edition, Svo. cloth. 145. 6</. 
Vol. II. Integral Calculus, Calculus of Variations, and Dillerential 
Equations. Second Edition^ 1863. Svo. clothe iSs. 

Vol. III. Statics, including Attractions; Dynamics of .a Material 
Particle. Second Edition, 1S6S. Svo. cloth, 16s. 

Vo!. IV. Dynamics of Material Systems ,* to^^ethcr v it!' a CJi.iptt r «mi 
T heoretical Dynamics, by W. F. Donkin, M.A., F.R.S. 1S62. 
Svo. doth, 16s. 

Daubeny's Introduction to the Atomic Tlicory. I'imo. cicAh, 6j. 
Vesuvius. By John Phillips, M.A., K.R.S., Profes'^or ot 

Geology, Oxford. 1S69. Crown Svo. cloth, io>. fit/. 

Geology of Oxford and the Wdlcy of the Thames. By the ‘^ame 

Author, ^vo. cloth, 21s. 

Synopsis of the Pathological Series in the Oxford Museum.^ 

By H. W. Acl.ind. M.l)., F.R.S., 1867. Svo. cloth, 2s. (ul. 

Thesaurus Entoniologicus Hopeianus, or a Description of 

the rarest ln^ect^ in the Collection given to the l'ni\«r>ity by ti c 
Rev. William Hope. By J. O. Westwood, M.A. With 40 Pl.itt s, 
mostly coloured. Small folio, half morocco, 7/. los. 

Text-Book of Botany, Morphological and Physiological. By 

Dr. Julius Sachs, I’rol'essor of Botany in the Univer.'ity of Wiir/\>urL'. 
Translated by A. W. Bennett, M.A. , as<’stcd by W, T, Thiseltmi Dy<.r, 
M.A. Royal Svo. half morocco, il, iii>, ^d. 

On Certain Variations in the Vocal Organs of the Pa^scres 

that have hitlierto escaped notice. By Johannes Muller. 'I'r.in-'l.ited 
by h'. J. Bell, B.A. With an Appendix by A. H. (Jarrod, M.A., I'.R.S. 
With Plates. 4t(i. paper covers, *js. (ui. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

Ebert’s Bibliographical Dictionary, translated from the German. 

4 vols. 1837. 8vo. cloto, il. 10s. 

Cotton’s List of Editions of the Bible in English. Second Editiony 
corrected and enlarged. 1852. 8vo. cloth, Ss. 6d, 

Cotton’s Typographical Gazetteer. 1831. Svo. c/otb^ i2j. 6d, 

Cotton’s I'ypographicai Gazetteer, Second Series. 1S66. Svo. 

cloth, 12s. 6d, 

Cotton’s Rhemes and Doway. An attempt to shew what has 
been done by Roman Catholics for the dill'usioii of the Holy Scriplurcb 
in English. 1835. 8va. doth* ^s. 
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MISCBIiIiAITBOnS. 

The XiOgic of Hegel; translated from the Encyclopaedia of 
•the Pliilosopliif al Sciences. With Prolegomena. By William Wallace, 
M.A. 8vo. clothe 14s. 

Bacon's Novum Organum. Edited, with English notes, by 

<T. W. Kitchin, M.A. 8vo. clotb^ (js. 6 d 

Bacon’s Novum Organum. Translated by G. \V. Kitchin, 

M.A. iS55. Svo. cloth., 9'. (ul. (See aho p. 31.) 

The Works of George Berkeley, DD., formerly Bi.shop of 
C'lovne; iii< Iiuling many of his writings hitlierto Mipiiblished. With 
Preiact'S, Annotations, and an Account of his Life and Philosophy, by 
Alexander Campbell Praser, M.A. 4 vols. 1871. 8vo. cloth, 2Z. l8s. 
The Liife, Letters, tSec. i vol. cloth, i6s. See also p. 31. 

Smith’s Wealth of Nations. A new Edition, with Note3, 

by J. K. 'rhorohl Rogers, M.A. 2 vols. 1S70. cloth, 2 ls. 

A Course of Lectures on Art, delivered before the University 
of ( >xuird in Uil.iry Term, 1S70. By John Kuskin, M.A., Slade 
Prof\>sor of Pine Art, 8vo. cloth, 6s. 

A Critical Account of the Drawings by Michel Angelo 
ami Ralf.ielio in the University Galleries, Oxford. By J. C. Robmsun, 
F.S.A. Crown 8vo. cloth, 4s. 

Sturlunga Saga, including the Islendinga Saga of Lawman 
Simla Thordsson and other works. Edited with Prolegomena, Ap* 
peiniices. 'P.ibles, liulicts, .ind Maps, by Dr. Gudbraiid Vigfusson. In 
2 vn*!.*-. S\<), clothe jl. 2 s. 

An Icelandic Prose Header, with Notes, Grammar, and Glos- 
sary. Bv Dr. (ludbrami Vigfusson and P\ York Powell, M.A. P^.xira 
f<Mp. S\«». cloth, lO.'J. 6(/. 

The Sacred Books of the East. Translated by .various 

Oriental Sehol.irs, and edited by P'. Midler. 

Vol. 1. The Upanishads. Translated by P\ IMax IMiiller. 

Part 1 . The AT/iaiulogya-upanishad, The Talavakar.i-up.mishad, Tht* 
Aitarc-ya-aray/yaka, The Kaushitaki-brahma/i.i-upanishad, and The 
Va«'asaneyi-sa///hita-up.iiiishad. Svo. cloth, los. Gd. 

Vol. 11. The Sacred Laws of the Aryas, as taught in the 
ScIkjoIs of Apastamba, CTautama, Vasi.shMa, and Baudliayana. Trans- 
latetl by Georg Ihililer. 

l*art I Apastamba and Gautama. Svo. cloth, lO*. Gd, 

Vol. 111. The Sacred Books of China. I he Texts of Con- 

fiicianisni, 'I'raiisl.ited by James Lcgge. 

Part 1 . The Shu King, The Shih King, and The Hsiao King. 
Svo. cloth, l J.s. Gd. 

Other 'i^ohaucs ^vill be pttblished hi due courjc^ 
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The Delcp^atcs of tlie Clarendon Tre^s havin;j^ undertaken 
the })ublicatif)n of a scries of works, eliicfly educational, and 
entitled the O' 1 arm bo a press ^rrics* have published, or have 
in preparation, the following. 

Thote to which prices are attached are already published ; the others* are in 

prej iiratton. 

I. ENGLISH. 

A First Reading Book. Hy Marie* Kicheiis of lU rlin; and 
Ciiiied l*y Aiiiif J. ('louyh. Kxtni leap. Svo. '-tijf' covers ^ 

Oxford Reading Book, Part I. For Idttle Children. K\lra 

>/.'y ffyl't rs 6</. 

Oxford Reading Book, Part II. For Junior Classes. Kxlra 
K.ip. bvo. Oi/. 

An Elementary English Grammar and Exercise Book. 

Dvi). W. r.ui* (ick, M.A., Marietta ^lu rbornc Slm m. 1. hxlr.i 

tcup. ^vo. clothe J>.rw/. 

An English Grammar and Reading Book, Ibr Lower Forms 
in ( Ji-su. il S< liv o. \V. '1 lijciil-., M.A , A-'i'* iiit M-i"*.! i ft 

Siicrijf n.c s, I.,,*,]. Thiril hditio?i. Kxti.i n.-ip. Svf. iloth, 

Typical Selections from the best Kneii-'h W riters, \\ith lufro- 
UuMory Ni>Tif,v;>. Second Kdilion, in 'I'wo \'i ‘lunic". l.Mi.i a .ip. S\f. 
cloth, J,s. (\d. c.icli. 

'WjI. I. Latimer t(i Herkeley. Vol. IL P»»pe t(» Macaulay. 
The Philology of the Engli.sh Tongue. Jiy J. Karlf. M.A., 

fnrn.oT.y} nl Ori«'l (^olifip-. .in*] Vr-tit ■*•*<, j i>i An:;If-S.*\fn, 

r>\fonl. 'P'mrd Edition, f. xtr.i n .tp. Sv-fi. t loth\ is. (mI. 

A Book for the Beginner in Anglo-Saxon. J5y Jnhu f'arh*, 

M.A., Pff i\ >^or ft An.'io-.S 4 Xo:i, OxiorJ. Second lulUion. f.Ktr.i U.ij*. 
8 VO, cloth, 2>. (ifl. 

An Anglo-Saxon Reader. In Pro^e anti Vtrse. W ith 
Gr.iiJiiiiUtii.al Intro/i'nJion, Nftfs, ani O'ossiry. liy Htnry 
M.A. Second Pld(tif,n. h.xtra h .ip. -S^c*. cloth, Sv. 6i/. 

The Ormulum; uith the Nofe^ and (;ioss;j,y f)f Dr. K. M. 
Wlatc, Ldjtc'J hcv. K, iJoii, .\F.A. j loK. hAti.i n a]/. < vf. 
cloth, JJ>. 
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Specimens of Early English. A New and Revised Edition. 
With Introduction, Notes, and Glossarial Index. By R. Morris, LL.D., 
and W. W. SkcMt, M.A. 

Part I. In the Press. 

Part II. From Robert of Gloucester to Gower (a.d. 1398 to A.D. 1393). 
Second Edition. Kxlra fcap. 8vo. cloth, Js. 6d. 

Specimens of English Literature, from the ‘ Ploughmans 
Credc’ to the ^ Sin. ])JiL.irdes C.ileiidtT* (a.d. 1394 to a.d. 1579). With 
Introilm.tion. Notes, and Glossarial Inde.\. By W. W. Skeat, M.A. 
Fxtr.i tcaj). 8 VO. cloth, 7.S. 6d. 

The Vision of William concerning Piers the Plowman, 
by WiJh.nn L.nn^l.nid. Kditcd, witli Notes, by W. W. Skeat, M.A. 
Sttofiil Edition. l^M r.i fc.jp. 8vo. cloth, 4s. Gd. 

Chaucer. 'Flic Prioresses Tale; Sir Thopas; The Monkes 
'1 .ill* ; Pile C'lerkes 'fale ; The Siiuieres 'Pale, &c. Edited by 
W. W. Skeat, M.A. Second Edition. Extra fcap. Svo. cloth, 4s, Gd. 

Chaucer. "J'he Talc of tlic Man of Lawe; The Pardoneres 
* 'I'.ile ; 'rile Sctoijd Nonius Tale; The Chanoiins Vcniaiincs T.i!e. 
B\ ilii- .N.iinc Editor. K.xtra fcap. Svo. cloth, 4>. Gd. (See also p. 20.) 

Old English Drama. Marlowe's I'l-agical History of Dr. 

1 aiivius, and Orcoiio’s Honoinalde History of Friar Bacon .iiid F'liar 
lhMi<'iy. hdited by A. W. Waul, M.A., Professor of History and 
Fi.j,' >ii Eiu ratine in Owens College. Manclle^te^. Extra fcap. Svo. 
r/oth, iN. Gd. 

Marlowe. iMiw.ml II. W'ith Introduction, Notes, &:c. By 
( ). \V. l’.ou -<k. M.A.. .•V>sis*..int M.i>ier 01’ Slieiborne School. Extra 
|i ip. 8\o. cloth. 3". yust Piddidied. 

Shakosi^earo. Hamlet. E'dited by W. G. Clark, M.A., and 

\V' .\idiH Wiipjit. M.A. ICxtra f<'aj». Svo, stiff covtrs, 2s, 

Shnkospoaro. Select Pl.iy.s. Edited by W. Aldis Wright, M.A. 

J-.xli.t It ip. 8 VO. 

'rin- 'J’« nipc st, Gd. Ktug bc.ir, 1.'. Gtl. 

As ^ «<u Like li, i>. (ul. A Mid'-uninier Night's Prcani, IS. 64/. 

Jntiiis (.' r.var, 2s. Coiiolauus. 2>.Gd. just Published, 

Ri< Iianl the 'fliird. In the Press. 

(For other Plays, see p. 20.) 

Milton. Areopagitiea. With Introduction and Notes. By 
I W. Hall.'., M.A.. late l-’ellow ot Christ’s College, Cambridge. Second 
Edition. F.xtrafiap. Svo. cloth, 3s. 

Addison. Selection.s from Papers in the Spectator. With 
Nhiies. By Ik ArnoM, M.A., University College. Second Edition, 
Kxir.i leap. Sv<». cloth, 4 ’'* 

Burko. Knur Letters on the Proposals for Peace with the Rcgi- 
< jde Diieitoiy of Fiance. Editeil, with IntroductiiMi :uid Niites, by 
E. J, J'aync, .M.A. Exir.i fc.ip. Svo, cloth, 5>. y^See also p. 21.) 
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Also the foUozving in paper covers : — 

Goldsmith. The Deserted Village. 2ti, 

Gray. Elegy, and Ode on Eton College. 2iL 

Johnson. Vanity of Human Wishes. W'ilh Notes by E. J. 

Payne, M.A. 44/. 

Keats. Hyperion, Book I. With Notes by W. T. Arnold, B.A, 4^/. 
Milton. With Notes by R. C. Browne, M.A. 

Lycidas, L’ Allegro, 3 */. 11 Pcn^(.To^o, Coinus, CJ. 

S.ltn^o^ Ag*>ni>tcs, 6 

Parnell. 7 'he Hermit. 2r/. 


A SERIES OP ENGLISH CLASSICS, 

Desi^tied to meet the vjttnts of Studefits in English Literature, 
the iate Rev. J. S. Bkkwkr, M.A., of Queeris (h/!e',^e, Oxfhrd,* 
and Professor of Etv^lisb Literature at Kinfs CoUe\s;e, London » 

1. Chaucer. The Prologue to the Canterbury Pales; The 

Kinghtes TaU* ; The N«»nnc Prt's.tcs Tah*. Kihtrd by K. Mrnris, 
E<iitor of Specimens of Karly English. &c., &c. Sixth Kdititm. Extrii 
fc.ip. 8vo. clolb, 2s. 6f/. (See also p. ii).) 

2. Spenser’s Faery Quecne. Books I and II. Designed chiefly 

for the use of Schools. Wiin Intioduction, N«>tes, anti Glossary, By 
G. W. Kitchin, M.A. 

Book I. Eighth Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, 2s. Cd. 

Hook II. Third Edition. Extra leap. 8vt». 2s.(yd. 

3. Hooker. Ecclesiastical Polity, Book I. Isditcd by R. W. 

Church, M.A., Uean of St. l^iul’s ; fornieriy h\lh)\v of Oriel College, 
Oxford. Second Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, 2 s. 

4. Shakespeare. Select Plays. Pklited by W. (i. Clark, M.A., 

Fellow of Trinity C Hege, Cambridge; and W. Aldis Wright, M.A., 
Trinity College, Cambri<Ige. Extra fcap. 8vo. stijf covers. 

I. The Merchant of Venice. 1 4 . 

II. Richard the Second, is. 6d. 

III. Macbeth, is. 6d, (For other Plays, see p. 19 .) 

5* Bacon. 

I. Advancement of Learninr. Edited by W. Aldis Wright, M.A. 

Secofid Edition. Extra fcap. 8 vo, cloth, 4 s. 6d. 

II. The Essays. With rntroduclion and Ncites. Uy J. R. Tlmr^field, 
M.A., Fellow and formerly Tutor of Jesus College, Oxford. 
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6 . Milton. Poems. Edited by R. C. Browne, M.A. 2 vols. 

Fourth Edition, Kxtra fcap. Svo. cloth ^ 6>. 6f/. 

Sold separately ^ Vol. 1 . 45.; Vol. Jl. 3.?. (See also pp. 19, 20.) 

7. Dryden. Select Poems. Stanzas on the Death of Oliver 

Crruiiiwell ; Astr.ea Rtdux ; Aniiiis Mirabilis; Abs ilom and Achitnpbel; 

Laici; I'Ijc Hind and the Panther. J)diled by W. D, Christie, 
M.A. Second Edition, Kxt. fcap. 8vo. clothe 3.S. Gd. 

3 , Biinyan. 'riie Pili^rinTs Progress, Grace Abounding. Edited, 
with liint^rapliic.il lntr»'«hicti«.n and Notco, b\ Venables, M.A. Extra 
hap. thifh, yust Pubiishtd. 

9. Popo. W'ith Introduction and Notes. By Mark Pattison, 

H.l)., Rci'icr of i.inniJn College, Oxford. 

J. K^^.iy on M.in. Sixth Edition. Kx’tra fcap. Svo. is. 6 d. 

II. .Satire. s and Ejustle.s. Second Edition. E.'itra fcap. Svo. 2.s. 

10. Johnson. Rassclas ; Lives of Pope and Dryden. l*"ditcd 

b\ A lire. i B.A. (Lolld.)n^, late Scholar of Liiicohi College, 

Oxn rti. Extra fc.vp. Svo. 4&. Cd. 

11. Burke. Select W'oiks. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, 
h\ K. J. P.iyne. M.A., of Lincoln’s Inn, Barrislcr-al-Law, and Fellow of 
I’niVti^ity College, O.xford. 

I . 'ritonghls on the I’re^ent Discontents; the two Speeches on 

America. Second Edition. K.xtra fcap. Svo. clothe 4*. 6./. 

II. Relic clinns on the French Revolution. Second Edition. Extra 

fcap. Sv<i. cloth, 5s. (bee* also p. 19.) 

12. Cowpor. Indited, with IJfc, Introduction.s, and Notes, by 
II. 'r. tirilliih, B.A., foriiieily Scholar of IVinbroL* College, Oxford. 

1. I'lic Did.iclic Poems of 1782, with Selections from the Minor 
Pieces, A.iJ. 1779-17^^,^. Extra fcap. Svo. cloth, 3s. 

II. The 'Pask, with 'rirociiiium. and Seketic ns fn)m the Minor Poems, 
A.i). 17^4^1799* Extra fcap. Svo. cloth, 


II. LATIN. 

An Elementary Latin Grammar. By John B. Allen, ALA., 
Heail Ma.NUr of Perse Grammar Scl.ool, C.imbridge. Third Edition, 
Revised and Corrected. Extra fcap. Svo. clothe 2s. Od. 

A First Latin Exercise Book. By the same Author. 

Second Edition. Extra fcap. Svo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 

Anglic 5 Iveddenda, or Easy Plxtracts for Unseen Translation. 

IJy C. S Jeii.iin, M.A. Extra fcap. Svo, cloth, 2s. Just ready. 

Passages for Translation into Latin. For the use of Pass- 
men and Olliers. Selected by J. Y. Sargent. M.A., Fellow and Tutor of 
Magdalen College, Oxford. Fifth Edition. Ext. fcap. Svo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 
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A Series of Graduated Xiatin Headers; — 

First Latin Header. By T. J. Nunns, INI.A. T^bird Edition, 

Kxtra Fcap. 8 vo. cloth., 2s, 

Second Latin Reader, hi Preparation, 

Third Latin Reader, or Specimens of Latin Literature. 

Part I, Poetry. I?y James McCall Marshall, M.A., Dulwich College. 

Fourth Latin Reader. 

Caesar. The Commentaries (for Schools). With Notes and 

Maps. By Charles E. Moberly, M.A. 

P;>rt I. Tlie Gallic War. Third Edition. P^xtra fcap. 8 vo. cloth, 4 s. 6 ^/. 
Part II. The Civil War. Kxlra fcap. 8 vo. cloth, ^,s. 6d, 

The Civil War. Book I. Extra fcap. Svo. cloth, 2 's. 

Cicero. Selection of interesting and descriptive passages. With 
Notes. By Henry Wah'oni, M.A. In tl)ree Parts. Uccond Edition. 
Extra fcap. Svo. cloth, ^s,6d. Each Part separately, limp, \s.6d. 
Part I. Anecdotes from Grecian and Roman History. 

Part II. Omens and Dreams : Beauties of Nature. 

Part III. Rome’s Rule of her IVoviiiccs. * 

Cicero. Selected Letters (for Schools). With Notes. By the 
late* C. E. Prichard, M.A., and E. R. Bernard, M.A. Second Edition. 
Extra fcap. Svo. cloth, ,^s, 

Cicero. Select Orations (for Schools). With Notes. By J. R. 

King, M.A. In the Press. 

Cornelius ISTepos. With Notes. By Oscar Browning, I\I.A. 

Second Edition. Extra fcap. 8 vo. cloth, 2 s. ^d. 

Livy. Selections (for Schools), With Notes and Maps. By 

H. Lee-Wanier, M.A. P:xtra fcap. Svo. hi Parts, lim/', each is. 6d. 
Part 1. "^rhe Caudine Disaster. 

Part 11. Haiinibars Campaign in Italy. 

Part III. The Macedonian War. 

Ovid. Selections for the use of Schools. With Introductions 
and Notes, and an Appendix on the Roman Calendar. By W. Kamsav, 
M.A. Kclited by G. G. ]<aws.iy, M.A., Professor of llumanily, Gins'- 

gow. Second Editio/I, KaI. fc;if>. Sro. cloth, 5 s. Cd. 

Pliny. Selected Lettr^rs (for Schools). With Notes. By 
the late C. E. Erichard, M.A., and E. H. Bernard, M.A. Second Editmi, 

Extra fcap. Svo. cloth, ^s. 


Catum Ydronensls JJiPer, Ilcruin rccognovil^ aj^j^aratum 

critinim i)ri)lcgu]iit:iia aj)pcijUii;i;& atiUiUiif liiiii,, 

A Commentary on CatulluBi J/y/iobmsdniiliiSfM.A. Uomy 

Svo. cloth, 16.S. 

Catulli Veronensis Carmina Selecta, secundum rccogni- 

tionem Robinson Ellis, A.M. Extra fcap. Svo. cloth, 3 s. 6 d. 
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Cicero <le Orutore. Book I. With Introduction and Notes. 
By A.S. Wilkins, M.A., Professor of Latin, Owens College, Maiichesler. 
Crown 8 VO. clothe 6.s. 

Cicero's Philippic Orations. W^ith Notes. By J. R. King, AI.A. 
Second Edition. 8vo. cloth, los. 

Cicero. Select Letters. With English Introductions, Notes, 
?nd Appendices. By Albert Watson, Si .A. Second Edition. Demy 

8 VO. cloth, 18.S. 

Cicero. Select Letters. Text. By tJic same Editor. Extra 

fcap. 8vo. cloth, 4s. 

Cicero pro Cluentio. With Introduction and Notes. By W. 
Ramsay, JVI. A. Edited by G. G. Ramsay, AI.A. Extra fcap. Svo. cloth, 
3s. (od. 

Horace. With a Commentary. Volume T. The Odes, Carmen 
Secnlare, and Ivpodes. By Edward C. Wickliain, AI.A., Head Master 
of Wellington College. Seco7id Edition. Svo. cloth, 12s, 

Also a small edition for Schools. 

tLivy, Books I -X. By J. R. Seeley, AT. A., Regius Professor of 
Modern History, Cambridge. Book I. Second Edition. Svo. cloth, 6s. 
A\so a small edition for Schools. 

Persius. The Satires. With a Translation and Commentary. 
By John Conington, AI.A. Edited by Henry Neltlesliip, AI.A. Second 
Edition. Svo. cloth, *js. 6d. 

Selections from the less known Latin Poets. By North 
Binder, AI.A. Demy Svo. cloth, 15s. 

Fragments and Specimens of Early Latin. With Intro- 
iliictions and Notes. By John Wordsworth, AI.A. S\o. cloth, 1S5. 

Tacitus. The Annals. Books I-\T. With Essays and Notes. 
By 'r. P. Dallin, AI.A., Tutor of Queen’s College, Oxford. Preparing. 

Vergil ; Suggestions Introductory to a Study of the Aeneid. 
By II. Netfle.«hip, MI. A. Svo. sewed, is. 6d. 

Ancient Lives of Vergil ; with an Essay on the Poems of Vergil, 
in connection with his Life and Times. By H. Nettleship, AI.A. bVo. 
seivctl, 2 >’. 

The Roman Satura : its original form in connection with its 
literary development. By H, Nettleship, AI.A. «Svo. seiued. Is. 

A of Comparative Fhilologry. By T- T.. P.ipillon, 

M.A.. and Lecturer of New College. Smmtt EditUm. Crown 

s?vu, cloth, <5*'. 

The Boman roets of the Augustan Age. Dy ’W'llliain 

'infill. loior. -.^.>1 it. 

Kdwihiwjjh. VmaiL. 8vo. riofli, 

The Roman Poets of the Republic. By the same Editor. 
Preparing. 
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III. GRXSXiK. 

A Greek Primer, for the use of beginners in that Language, 
By the Right Rev. Charles Wordsworth, D.C.L., Bishop of St. Andrews. 
Sixth Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Extra fcap. Svo. cloth, is. 6d. 

Graecae Grammaticae Hudimenta in usum Scholarum. Auctore 

Carolo Wordsworth, D.C.L. Nineteenth Edition, iSy'j. i 2mo. bound, 4s. 

A Greek-English Lexicon, abridged from Liddell and Scott’s 
4to. edition, chiefly for the use of Schools. Eighteenth Edition. Care~ 
fully Revised throughout. 1879. Square 121110. cloth, *js. (ni. 

Greek Verba, Irregular and Defective; their forms, mean- 
ing, and quantity ; embracing all the Tenses used by Greek writers, 
with reference to the passages in which they are found. By W. Veitcli. 
Third Edition. Crown Svo. cloth, los. Cyd. 

The Elements of Greek Accentuation (for Schools): abridged 
from his larger work by H. W. Chandler, M.A., Waynilele Professor of 
Moral and Metaphysical Philosophy, Oxford. Ext. fcap. Svo. cloth, 2s. 6</. 
A Series of Graduated Greek Headers ; — 

First Greek Reader. By W. G. Rushbrookc, INI.L. Extra 

fcap. Svo. cloth, 2s. 6d. * 

Second Greek Reader. By A. J. AI. Bell, ALA. Extra fcap. 

Svo. cloth, 3 '’« ^d. yust Published. 

Third Greek Reader. In Preparation^ 

Fourth Greek Reader ; being Specimens of Greek. 
Dialects. With Iniroduclions and Notes. By W. W. Merry, M. A., 
Fellow and Lecturer of Lincoln College. Extra fcap.Svo. cloth, 4s. 6d. 
Fifth Greek Reader. Part I. Selections from Greek Epic 
and Dramatic I’oetry, with Introductions and Notes. By Evelyn 
Abbott, M.x\., Fellow of Balliol College. Ext. fcap. f>vo. cloth, 4s. Od. 
Part II, By the same Editor. In Preparation, 

The Golden Treasury of Ancient Greek Poetry; being a Col- 
lection of the fniciit passages in the Greek Classic I’oets, w'ith Introduc- 
tory Notices and Notes. By R. S. Wright, M.A., Fellow of Oriel 
College, Oxford. Ext. fcap. Svo. cloth, Ss. 6i/. 

A Golden Treasury of Greek Prose, being a collection of the 

finest passages in the principal Greek Prose Writers, with Introductory 
Notices and Notes. By R. S. Wright, M.A., and J. E. Jy. Shadwell, M.A. 
Ext. fcap. 8vo, cloth, 4s. 6d. 

Aeschylus. Prometheus Bound (for Schools). With Intro- 
duction and Notes, by A. O. Prickard, M.A., Fellow of New College. 
Extra fcap. Svo. cloth, 2.s. 

Aeschylus. Agamemnon (for Schools). With Introduction 

and Notes. By Arthur Sidgwick, M.A. 

Aristophanes. Nubes (f(;r Schools). With Introduction, Notes, 
etc. By W. W. Merry, M.A. Extra fc.ap. Svo., cloth, 2s, Just Published, 
Arrian. Selections (for Schools). With Notes. By J. S. Phill- 
potts, B.C.L., Head Master of Bedford School. 
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Cebee. Tabula. With Introduction and Notes. By C. S. 

Jcrrani. M.A. Extra fc.ip. 8vo. tloth, a*. 6*/. 

Euripides. Alcestis (for SchtMiisj. By C. S. Jerram, i I.A. 

Jn PrtpnnHion. 

Homer. Odyssey. Books I-XII (for Schools). By . U . 
Merry, M.A. Fifth Kditwn. K\tra fcap. Svo. cloth, 41. Otf. 

Hook \\, separately. is.Gd. 

TTmunr. Odyssey, Books XH1-XXI\ (t<»r Schools). I>} the 

same Ktlilfir. K.\tr.'i I'caji. Svo. cloth, 5*^. 

Homer. Iliad, Book I (lor Schools). By D. B. Alonn), AI.-A. 

K.\tra fcap. Svo. cloth, 2s. 

Ijucian. Vera Historia (for SchooLs). By C. S. Jerram, M.A. 

K.\tra t'cap. Svo. cloth, is. Cxi. 


Plato. Selections (for Schools). With Notes. By B. Jowett, 
M.A., Regius Professor of Greek ; and J. Purves, M.iV., Fellow and 
Lecturer of Balliol College, Oxford. In the Press. 

Sophocles. In Single Plays, with English Notes, &c. By Lewis 
* Campbell, M.A., and Evelyn Abbott, M.A. Extra fcap. Svo. limp. 

Oedipus Rex, Oedipus Coloneus, Antigone, is. ^d. each. 
Ajax, Electra, Trachiuiae, Philoctetes, 2s, each. 

Sophocles. Oedipus Rex: DindorPs Text, with Notes by the 
present Bishop of St. David’s. Ext. fcap. Svo. limp. Is. 6d. 

Theocritus (for Schools). With Notes. By H.Kynaston, AI.A. 
(late Snow), Head Master of Cheltenham College. Second Edition. 
Extra fcap. Svo. cloth, 4s. 6d. 


Xenophon. Easy Selections (for Junior Classes). With a 
Vocabulary, Notes, and Map. By J. S. Phillpotts, B.C.L., and C. S. 
Jerram, M.A. Extra fcap. Svo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Xenophon. Selections (for Schools). With Notes and Maps. 
By J. S. Phillpotts, B.C.L,, Head Master of Bedford School. Fourth 
Edition. Ext. fcap. Svo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


Xenophon. Anabasis, Book II. With Notes and Map. By C. S. 

Jerram, M.A. Extra fcap. Svo. cloth, 2s. 


Aristotle’s Politics. By W. L. Newman, AI.A., Fellow of 

Balliol College, Oxford. 

Aristotelian Studies. I. On the Structure of the Seventh 
Hook of the Nicoinachcaii Ethics. By J. C. Wilson, M.A., Fellow of 
Oriel College, Oxford. Svo. stiff, 5s, Just Published. 

Demosthenes and Aeschines. The Orations of Demosthenes 
and iKschines on the Crown, With Introductory Essays and Notes. 
By G. A. Simcox, M.A., and W. H. Simeox, M.A. Svo. cloth, I2s. 

Homer. Odyssey, Books I -XII. Edited with English Notes, 
Appendices, etc. B\' W. W. Merry, M.A., and the late James Riddell, 
M.A. Demy Svo. cloth, 1 6s. 
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Homer. Odyssey, Books XIII-XXIV. With Introduction 

and Notes, liy S. H. Butcher, M.A., Fellow of University College. 

Homer. Iliad. With Introduction and Notes. By D. B. 

Monro, M.A. Preparing. 

A Homeric Grammar. By D. B, Monro, M.A. In the Press, 

Sophocles. The Plays and Fragments. With English Notes 
and Introductions. By Lewis Campbell, M.A., Professor of Greek, St. 
Andrews, formerly Fellow of Qiieen’s College, Oxford. 2 vols. 

Vol. I. Oedipus Tyranniis. Oedipus Coloneiis. Antigone. Second 
Editio?i. 8vo. cloth f 1 6s. 

Sophocles. The Text of the Seven Plays. By the same Editor. 

Ext. fcap. 8vo. cloth, 4s. 6d. 

A Handbook of Greek Inseriptiont, illustrative of Greek 
History. By E. L. H;cks, M.A., formerly Fellow of Corpus Christi 
College, Oxford. In Preparation. 

IV. FREHCH. 

An Etymological Dictionary of the French Language, with ' 
a Preface on the Principles of French Etymology. By A. Bracliet. 
Translated into English by G. W. Kitchin, M.A. Second Edition. 
Crown 8vo. cloth. Price reduced to *]s. (sd. 

Bracket’s Historical Grammar of the French Language. 
Translated into Englisli by G. W. Kitchin, M.A. Fourth Edition, 
Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 

French Clasdes, Edited by Gustave Masson, B.A. 

Corneille’s Ginna, and Moliere’s Lcs Femmes Savantes. With 

Introduction and Notes. Extra fcap. 8vo, cloth, 2.s. ()d. 

Racine’s Andromaque, and Corneille’s Le Men tour. With 

Louis Racine's Life of Ins Father. Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, 2 s. 6d. 

Moliere’s Les Fourberics de Scapin, and Racine’s Athalic. 

With Voltaire's Life of Moliere. Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, 2 s, ()d. 

Selections from the Correspondence of Madame de S6vign6 
and her chief Contemporaries. Intended more especially for Girls' 
Schools. Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, 3*. 

Voyage autour de ma C^hambrc,by Xavier de Maistre ; Ourika, 
by Madame de Duras ; La Dot de Suzette, by Fievee ; Lcs Jiiiiieaux 
de I'Hotel Corneille, by Edmond About; Mesaventures d'uii Ecolier, 
by Hodolphe T6pfifer. Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, 2 s. 6d. 

Regnard’s Le Joucur, and Brueys and Falaprat’s Le 

Groiideur. Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 

liouis XIV and his Contemporaries; as described in Extracts 
from the best Memoirs of the Seventeenth Century. With EI)gli^h 
Notes, Genealogical Tables, &c. By the same Editor. Extra fcap 
8vo. cloth, 2 s. 6d, 
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V. asnMAN. 

Lange’s German Course* By Hermann Lange, Teacher of Modern 
I.anguagesy Manchester : 

The Germans at Home; a Practical Introduction to German 
Conversation, with an Appendix containing the Essentials of Gcriiiau 
Grammar. Seermd Edition* 8 vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 

The German Manual ; a German Grammar, a Reading Book, 

and a Handbook ot German Conversation. 8 vo. cloth, 6d. 

A Grammar of the German Language. 8vo. cloth, ss. 6d. 
This * Grammar* is a reprint of the Grammar contained in ‘ The German 
Manual,* and, in this separate form, is intended for the use of students 
who wish to make themselves acquainted with Gerftian Grammar 
chiefly for the purpose of being able to read German hooks, 

German Composition; Extracts from English and American 
writers for I'ranslation into German, with Hints for 7'ranslatioii in foot- 
notes. In the Press. 

Lessing’s Laokoon. With Introduction, English Notes, etc. 
By A. Hamann, Thil. Doc., M.A., Taylorian Teacher of German in the 
University of Oxford, Extra fcap. 8 vo, cloth, 4 s. 6d. 

Goethe's Faust. Part I. With Introduction and Notes. By 

the same Editor. In the Press. 

Wilhelm Tell. A Drama. By Schiller. Translated into 

English Verse by E. Massic, M.A. Extra fcap. 8 vo. cloth, 5 s. 

Also, Edited by C. A. Buchheim, Phil. Doc., Professor in King*s 

College, London : 

Goethe’s Egmont. With a Life of Goethe, See. Second Edition. 
Extra fcap. 8 vo. cloth, 3 s. 

Schiller’s Wilhelm Tell. With a Life of Schiller ; an historical 
and critical Introduction, Arguments, and a complete Commentary. 
Third Edition. Extra fcap. Svo. cloth, 3 s. 6d. 

Lessing's Minna von Barnhclm. A Comedy. With a Life of 
l.essing. Critical Analysis, Complete Commentary, &c. Third Edition. 
I^xtra fcap. Svo. cloth, 3 s. 6d. 

Schiller's Egmonts Leben und Tod, and Bclagerung von 

Antwerpen. ICxtra fcap. 8 vo. cloth, 2 s. Cid. 

Goethe’s Iphigenie auf Tauris. A Drama. With a Critical 
Introduction, Arguments to the Acts, and a complete Commentary. 
Nearly ready. 

In Preparation. 

Schiller’s Maria Stuart. With Notes, Introduction, &c. 
Selections from the Poems of Schiller and Goethe* 

Becker’s (K. F.) Friedrich dcr Grosse. 
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VI. MATHEMATICS, &c. 

Figures Made Fasy: a first Arithmetic Book. (Introductory 
to ‘ The Scholar’s Arithinctic.’) By Lewis Hensley, M.A., formerly 
Fellow and Assistant Tutor of Trinity College, Cambridge. Crown Svo. 
cloth., 6 d. 

Answers to the Fxamples in Figures macle Easy, together 

with two thousand additional Examples formed from the Tables in the 
same, with Answers. By the same Author. Crown 8vo. cloth, is. 

The Scholar’s Arithmetic; with Answers to the Examples. 

By the same Author. Crown Svo. cloth, 4s. fif/. 

The Scholar’s Algebra. An Introductory work on Algebra. 

By the same Author. Crown Svo. cloth, 4s. 6rf. 

Book-keeping. By R. G. G. Hamilton, Financial Assi.stant 
Secretary to the Board of Trade, and John Ball (of the Firm of 
Qiiiltcr, Ball, & Co.), Co-Examiners in Book-keeping for the Society 
of Arts. New and enlarged Edition, Extra fcap. 8vo. limp cloth, as. 

A Course of Becturcs on Pure Geometry. By Henry J. 
Stephen Smith, M.A., F.R.S., P'ellow of Corpus Christi College, and 
Saviliaii Professor of Geometry in the University of Oxford. 
Acoustics. By W. F. Donkin, M.A., F.R.S., Savilian Professor 
of Astronomy, Oxford. Crown Svo. cloth, 7*. 6 d, 

A Treatise on Electricity and Maguetism. By J. Clerk 
Maxwell, M.A., F.R.S., Professor of Experimental Physics in the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge. 2 vols. Svo. cloth, i/. iis. 6f/. 

An Elementary Treatise on the same subject. By the same 

Author, Preparing, 

A Treatise on Statics. By G. AI. Minchin, M.A., Professor of 
Applied Matheriiaticj. in the Indian Engineering Ctdlegc, Cooper’s Hill. 
Second Editio?i, Revised and Enlarged, In the Pres\. 

Geodesy. By Alexander Ross Clarke, R.K. hi the Press, 

VII. PHYSICAL SCIEHCE. 

A Handbook of Descriptive Astronomy. By G. F. 

Chambers, F.K.A.S. 7 'hird Edition, Demy 8vo. cloth, 2Ss. 

Chemistry for Students. By A. W, Williamson, Phil. Doc., 
F.R.S., Professor of Chemistry, University College, l.ondoii. A new 
Edition, with Solutions, Extra fcap. Svo. cloth, 8s. Gd, 

A Treatise on Heat, with numerous Woodcuts and Diagrams. 
By Balfour Stewart, LL.D., F.R.S., Professor of Natural Philosophy in 
Owens College, Manchester. Third Edition, Extra fcap. Svo. cloth, 
7*'. 6 d, 

Xiessons on Thermodynamics. By R. E. Baynes, M.A., Senior 
Stiidejit fif Christ Chuich, Oxford, and Lee’s Reader in PJiysics. Crown 
Svo. cloth, *js, 6 d. 
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Forms of Animal Life. By G. Rolleston, M.D., F.R.S., 
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